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Is preparing this volume speci&I help has been received from 
Mr. W. B. Mulockj C. S.^ and Mr. A. Gamine, C. S., who supplied 
drafts of several important places and famished valuable additions 
and corrections. 

The chief interest of this volume is its original historical and 
antiquarian information. This has been obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Mulock, who, besides making a large collection 
of land-grant inscriptions, brought to notice several important 
places of antiquarian interest. The translations of the inscrip- 
tions and the description and illustration of the objects of anti- 
quarian interest are the work of Pandit Bhagv&nlil Indraji, who 
paid special visits to many parts of the district and whose detailed 
accounts of the antiquities of Sop4ra and of Padui Hill, and 
readings of the sculptures at Eksar in S&lsette and at Atgaon 
near Shdh&pur are of unusual interest and value. 

November 188S. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PLACES OF INTEREST. 

^Al^'slli, north latitude 19° 28' and east longitude 72° 49', tt town 
p.irt in the Bassein siib-division, lies about ten miles north of 
IfUki^fLn and 3J miles west of Virdr station on the Baroda railway 

th which it is joined by a met-alled road. Except one channel the 
jonth of the bay on which the town stands is closed by a reef, and 
w bay \& full of shoals and navigable only by boats and small 
ressela.' i 

ThonjBfh now of little consequence Agdshi is probably an old 
« Ij and ship-building centre. In 1530, though poor 

( -, it had a rich timber trade, and built ships as good 

as Portuguese ships, able to make the voyage to Europe.' The 
ibown and 300 boats wex-e burnt by the Portuguese in 1530.' The 
ortaguese probably obtained possession of Agdshi in 1533 after 
dug their power at Bassein. In 1535 Antonio do Porto, a 
.\n, built au orphanage for forty boys under the name of 
-ra da Luk. In 1540, when it had a flourishing trade,* 
roe passed through Agdshi in retreat from Bassein. 
est of the people belonging to the orphanage fled. A few^ were 
ht, and, according to Portuguese accounts, refusing to 
ce Islam were locked in the orphanage and burnt. In 1570 
^tuim Is mentioned as one of the European ports, a place of trade 
th Gujarat,'^ and in 1615 as one of the Portuguese possessions 
Iween Serra de Bazion and ChauL* In the great hurricane of 
I6ld a boat is said to have been blown from the sea into a house 
to have killed a woman and child.' In 16;14 some Moghal 
[era from Gujarat destroyed a handsome Domiuicau monastery 
and many iiue buildings. In 16G0 it is mentioned as a coast town," 
d in 1750 as once Portuguese then Mar^tha.^ When their 
sdwsion of the Portuguese territory was secure, the Mardthds did 
ot inierfero with the practice of the Christian religion. In 1 760 
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* HonibiQT^'t Directory, 277. 
~ De CoDto, IV. 99. Mention is mmJe (1554) of a great mosque being converted 

a icaidencc for the conunandnnt. CoUec<;ao de MonamentoB Ineditos, V-2, 142, 
De B«rro«, VII., 217, and Fartay Soaza in Kerr, VI. 221. Faria notices a second 
ion of Aga«hi in March 15.S1. Kerr. TL 22.3. 

customs and U)wn of AgiVshi ai-e mentioned to have yielded (Collefoao de 
lentos Ineditos. V-2, 142) £234 7«. (281,24ii7V'/.'tw) in 1536 ; £2H1 \U- <313,874 
t» 1537 : £127 7*. (152,822 /«i«iM) in 1538; £HC !1». (176,870 /uletu) in 
£I6« 3f. (199,400 /></mvi) in 1541 ; £179 10«. (215,400 /f<iecu] in 1542 ; and 
(38,800 /r(/f£M) in 1.543. 
•Bird's Ilirlt^i-Ahmadi, 129. • Peyton in HarriB, I, 155. He writes it Gazien. 

' Hadrw Jimrnal, V. 175. » Ogilby's Atlas, V. 206. 

* Tieffenthaler, Description Historique et Geographique De L'Inde, I. 407. 

» 1064—1 
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Anqnetil du Perron, fp^fpfi -^fbe'lanei 
as fi-eely as in ^.CUpsfiad country, 
town on I;?a9^juti.,iSland with a large Christmn and Hindu population,] 
and jVbriik'.t title to Gujardt and Bombay in grain, garden produce,] 
.«n^ s^t. Very erood fisliinjj boats and coasting craft were built.* | 



••.\ '/.^b '1861, of a total population of 6823, 5168 were Hindus, 
r», • 'Christians, and l-^o Musalmdus. Agashi drives a great trade 
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AmbarnAth. 



Bombay in plantains and betel leaves, its dried plantains being the 
best in the district. The sea-trade returns for the five years endioj 
1870 showed average exports worth £31, 8+7 (Rs. 3,18,470) axu 
imports worth £8565 (Rs. 85,650). Exports varied from £2i,64J 
in 1875 to £4-8,181 in 1379, and imports from £5661 in 1876 
£11,030 in 1878.3 

The Christian church, which was built aft^r the destnictioal 
of Nosaa Senhora da Luz,* meiisures seventy-five'' feet long byj 
twenty-two broad and sixteen high. It has a vicarage attached, 
vicar drawing a monthly salary of .£1 9». (Rs. 14^) from the Britisl 
Government. There is a school with seventeen pupils who 
taught Portuguese reading and writing, arithmetic, singing, Christiaal 
doctrine, and music. The master plays the violin in church. Ther 
is a large temple of Bhavdni^hankar which was built in a.d. 
(Shak 1613) by Shankarji Keshav Phadke, and enjoys a yearlj 
Government grant of £5 (Rs. 50). Close to the temple is a holj 
bathing place, or tlrth, supposed to cure akin diseases.* A secom 
temple dedicated to Hanuman was built by the same Shankarji 
Keshav and enjoys a yearly Government grant of 16». (Rs. 8)^ 
There are two smaller temples, one of Vishnu and the other 
Ganpati. The Jain temple, which is dedicated to Pdrasn^th, w« 
built about sixty years ago by Motildl a Vani of Bombay. 

A'kurli. See Goregaon. 

Aliba'g is a small fort on the north bank of the Kelve or D^nda 
creek in Kelve village about three miles south of M^im. The 
walls which are of solid masonry and twenty feet high enclose a spac 
fifty-six feet square. The people say it was built by the PortugueseJ 
An old cannon lies inside. 

Ambarna'th or Amarna'tll'' is a small village about foui 
miles south-east of Kalyan and about a mile west of the Hala Gatf 
station on the Peninsala railway. It gets its name from a shi-iue of 



1 Zftnd Avesta, I. ccccxxvii. « Vaapell in Trans. Bom. Ooog. Soc, VII. 140. 

• The details Bre : 1875, export8£24,643(aB,2, 46.430) iraporta £10.884(R«. 1,08.840) : 
1876, exuorta £21Aoo (Ka. 2,74,550) importa £5661 (He. 56,610); 1877, export*] 
£-28,89S (Kfl. 2,88.980) imp^urts £7261 (Ra; 72.610) ; 1878, exports £30.055 (Hs. .1,(X).5501|f 
imports £11,0311 {Ra. 1,10,300); aud 1879, exporte £18,181 (Ra. 4,81, SlOt imt 
£7988 (Kb. 79,880). 

* Dft Cunha'a Baaaein. 164. 

• The reaervojr was built in A.D. 1691 (Shak 1613) by b relation of the chi* 
Miraj in the Southern Mardtha Countrj-, who waa cured by the waters. 

* In 1868 the Atnbamith temple waa minutely surveyed and illustrated by Mr. G. 
Terry of the Jamsetji School of Arts. The drawing* are reprinted in the Indian 
Antiquary, III. 316. Many of the details in the text are taken from the accou 
the temple there given by Dr. Burgeu. 
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ith or Ambareshvar, about 1100 yards east of tho 

. about the middle of the eleventh century a very rich 

The temple which is fairly preserved, is prettily 

oa the left bank of a tributary of tho Vdldhan river in a 

iWovr shaded by old mango and tamarind trees. From the hollow 

rUich the temple stands the ground rises on all sides in bare 

ids over which, about four miles to the south, haug the giant 

of Tavli and Malanggad. The dark basalt of the temple 

itbered black, except some patches which are grey with lichen 

TUsty with dried mo6s. It is in the many-cornored Chdlukya or 

Ipanti style, with cut-comer domes and close-fitting raortarlosa 

les, carved throughout with half life-sized human figures and with 

inda of tracery and belts of miniature elephants and musicians. 

le building, which ia altogether about sixty feet long, is in two 

On tho east is a richly carved and ornamented tower and 

aboQt fifty feet high, the spire nearly entire on the north but 

on the south. To the west of the spire ia the hall, or 

idapf about thirty -five feet high, with a domed central roof 

je domed porches on the north, the west and the south, each 

supported by three pairs of richly carved pillars. 

Entering from the west or main door, is a porch about twelve feet 

|tmre, ; d by three steps and with three pairs of richly 

id \j 'ut ten feet high and five feet round, supporting a 

kdomed outside but with a fiat inside ceiling richly carved in 

letric designs. Tho space between the second and third pair of 

Itars is filled with a wall of smooth dressed stone and tbe third 

ir of pillars is half built into the wall. In the centre of the porch 

S somewhat broken bull, or nandi, carved and ornamented. 

*h a richly cai'ved doorway the hall is entered by a lobby, 

six feet long by nine and a half broad, with walls of plain 

}s«d stone, except carved pilasters in the outer comers and a pair 

richly carved half-det;iched pillars at the inner end. Tho floor is 

%ved with long slabs of dressed stone and the stone ceiling ia carved 

th beautifully clear-cut geometric tracery. The lobby leads to 

le ball, a square of twenty-two feet, paved like the lobby with long 

kbs of dressed stone. Except the pair of rich half-detached pillars 

tbe mouths of each of tho thi-ee lobbies and of the east lobby or 

Libule which leads to the shrine, the wall* are of plain dressed 

>ne. On the inner face of the lintel over the pair of pillai-a at the 

liranee to the north lobby is a Sanskrit inscription of the eleventh 

itary. 

Tb« liall consists of a central square of thirteen feet, raised four 
! '^vo the level of the rest of the floor and surrounded by an 
■at four feet broad. Tbe ceiling of the aisles ia very 
:faly curved with a frieze of sculptured figures in compartments. 
rer the frieze are a few mouldings, and above the mouldings is a 
cornice with two large flowered cavettos reaching to within a 
)t of the architraves of the central columns. These central 
)lainns, which stand at the four corners of the central square, are 
and vary in girth from ten feet at the base to five feet 
\l uy up. The entire shafts of all are richly carved with 

tr&ceiy and human figures. They are nearly square at the base and 
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change into octagons at a little above one-third of their height. The 
capitals are round and rest on square plates, or abaci, surmounted by 
Bquare dwarf columns which end in the usual bracket capitals o£ 
the older Hindu works. At first sight the pillars seem to vary little 
in design, but examination shows that they are carved in paira, th^ 
pair next the shinne being the richest. These four pillars sapport a 
dome about five feet deep from the outer rim to the centre. Round 
the outer rim of the dome is a frieze of dancing figures^ aud, inside o£ 
the frieze, are four narrowing tiers of outstanding geometric tracery, 
all beautifully carved and rising to the centre of the dome. East from 
the central dome to the shrine the ceiling is of stone slabs carved vrith 
images and geometric patterns. In the east wall, on either aide ol 
the passage to the shrine, is an image niche, the jambs carved with 
elephants and tigers. The niche on the right or south side has m 
defaced image of Ganpali still an object of worship ; the left or 
north niche is empty. Each of the side walls of the vestibule or 
lobby that leads to the shrine has a small empty recess and over it * 
carved pediment. In the middle of the east or shrine wall ia m 
door about nine feet high by four broad, with an ornamental 
threshold raised about a foot above the level of the hall, the front 
carved with a much-worn belt of swans. The jambs have a neat 
pilaster and the pediment above is ornamented with a il ' " nd 
of figures, Shiv in the attitude of contemplation and ^ ->vr 

and elephants and lions above, and, over the elephants, a cornice with 
damaged figures. On cither side of the door ia a row of ihrea 
figures about two feet high, the central a male figure wearing 
a tiara and holding something in his luft hand. Of the side figures 
the two near the doorway are females, probably attendants, and the 
outer pair are males. Below the central male images are Bmali 
female figures apparently intended for Pdrvati. 

Through the door nine rough irregidar steps lead about thirteen 
feet down into the shrine or gdbhdrn. The shrine ia a |)aved 
chamber thirteen feet square. The walls, which apparently woro 
originally of smooth close-fitting dressed stone, are now roughened 
by weather and probably by violence. The north wall has tnices 
of two cornices, one about four and a half the other about eight 
feet from the ground. The walla rise plain rough and four square, 
till, about twenty feet from the floor, the corners of the square ar^ 
cut off as if at the beginning of a dome, the corners being marked bj 
pillars of which traces renuiin at the north and south corners of tbe 
east wall. There are also traces of pillars in the north and south 
walls. About four feet above these corner stones the roof narrows 
into a circle about eight feet in diameter, which probably was the 
outer lip of the dome. Over the dome rose the spire which has fallen 
in, and in falling can-ied with it all trace of the dome except part 
of the outer lip on the northern side. 

In the centre of the floor of the shrine, surrounded by a cracked 
and very roughly cut case or shdi nnlha, is a rounded piece of 
rough rock about two feet four inches in girth and rising about 
four inches above the level of the floor. This stone is a natural or 
self-made ling. It is still worshipped under the name of Amba- 
reshvar Mahddev and is probably an early or pre-Brdhman object 



■i 



of worfthip, which has been adopted into the Br^manic pantheon 
ikA n f'TTTi of Mah^dev. The ministrant is uot a Brahman but 
the u of the village of Ambamath^ a Sou Koli by caste. 

_ \iter every day, sweej)s the shrine floor and washes the 
offering him chamita and rui flowers, and hel leaves.^ At 
he lig'ht-8 a lamp in a small stone oil-gaucer. Once a year in 
lary-March (Mdgh)^ on the great MahAshivrdtra clay a fair ia 
to which aboafc 2000 pilgrims corae mostly from Kalyan, 
iptir, and t ho villages round. The pilgrims are chiefly Brahmans^ 
and ^ They bring beteluuts^ rice, and cocoanuts, 

them tu -^- r- J^i and bow before liim. Their money offerings, 
merally from £1 to £G (Rs. 40- Rs. 60), go to the ministrant, the 
■ ■ -iea<hnan. On that great day eleven Konkanasth Brahmans 
tn Kalv^n for an hour and recite rudri prayers, for which 
have a yearly Government endowment of £2 (Rs. 20). The 
:k in the sacred stone and its envelope has been caused apparently 
by a blow, perhaps a trace of Musalman zeal.- 

From the Ung a small channel, which has been repaired with 

cement^ leads to a hole in the centre of the north wall. The square 

lu>l«« at each corner of the chamber wore probably used for lamp 

pUlars. lu the south-east corner about five feet from the floor ia a 

MTinll nponiiig in the wall, from which a pipe or channel, six inches 

1". r r. nms with a slightly upward slope through the tower wall 

about 7i feet thick, td" a stone trough which stands out 

lii- -ui I uf wall of the tower. The trough or basin is nearly round and 

■boat two feet long by six inches broad and eight inches deep. It 

IS of the same ago as the rest of the masonry of the tower, and 

S*^^rTi^ tn prove that the olijcct of worahip has always been deep 

1 1 ^le level of the grouud. The use of this trough was to fill 

...iue with water and drown the * water- loving Mahadev ' in 

jns of scanty rainfall. This practice also explains the under- 

T>utid masonry channel, which runs from the north wall to the 

of the rivcr.^ The extreme plainness of the inner walls of the 

le is probaVily rlnc to the fact, that when the spire was in repair, 

was in almost total darkness. 

'the outside of the t^jmplo may be most conveniently examined by 

out by the north porch, turning to the left, and passing round 

we«tand south.* The base of the hall is a series of jirojecting 

ling members with faces about two and a half feet broad 

the north-west antl south porches where the faces are 

five feet broad. Between the porches the walls of the hall are 

,in lorel belts of tracery and small images, with, about seven 
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* Chaampa Micbelia chftmpaca ; But Calotropb gigantea; Bel JEgle ranrmeloa. 
^~^m ivpolnve etatue of Devi in the north face of the Bpirc, ttie bull in the west 
[and tlw Ganpsti ia the eaat w^l of the ball, arc Aniung the more notable signa 

pnMtice of iJLrowning Shir, or his local representative, in beasoDs of scanty 
la iH>t uncommon in the Konkan. 

ttw left or west siilu of the north porch, on the ground, among a heap of 
I a round curved stone of which Mr. Terry ha» on interesting photograph, 
rUiB txMme Amla Shila. It is one of the rounded roof slabs which arc known as 
from their Ukcucw to inyrobalan berries. 
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Chapter XIV. feot from the grouad, a rich band of haman figures about half lif»- 
Places of^terest. ^^^^^ most of them figures of women apparently Parvari and dancmgj 
girls. The other belts have rows of elephants about a foot high andj 
AMBABNiiu. Jigurea of musicians and dancers, seme of them indecent. Except] 
perhaps on the mof and in the interior of the upper story of tl 
hall domOj there is no trace of other tban Shaiv decoration. 

Passing round by the west and south porches, the tower nsesj 
like the hall iu a series of projecting corners with faces aboat 
two and a half feet broad and double that breadth in the centre faoej 
of the south-east and north fronts. In these central faces, insfceadj 
of porcheSj as in the corresponding parts of the hall, are recesses or 
niches. The south and east niches are empty. la the north nicliej 
is a bearded three-headed male figure wnth a woman seated on 
his left knee. From its three heads this figure has been supposed U>l 
represent the Hindu triad, Brahtua, Vishnu and Shiv, but it probably! 
is only a three-headed Mahader with PArvati. Five feet above tluaj 
Mahddev is a statue of Kdli in her terrible form, with thini 
shrivelled body and drooping breasts, her limbs bent, her handaj 
broken off, a necklace of skulls hauging to her feet, and a serpentj 
twined round her neck and another round her waist. Above Kill, 
on a level with the roof of the hall, in a sirialler niche than at the 
base, is a second three-headed Shiv with Parvati on his knee. 
Besides these most notable sculpti^res the whole face of the spire iai 
covered with belts of carving. About four feet from the groundj 
runs a bnnd of curious horued bat-like faces. The next course 
filled with elephants' heads and small human figures, with, in tl 
face of each outstanding corner, a figure iu a niche surmounted by at 
overhanging canopy. The next belt of carving is a heavy mouldinj 
with a boss on each face ; the next is plain ; and then there is 
small single figure on each face. The next course which is thi 
deepest and richest, are sculptures illustrating scenes in the life of 
Shiv and Pdrvati, and Shiv's chief exploits in the forms he hits at 
different times assumed. All the withdrawn and subordinat 
positions in this course aro filled with female figures, one of whomi 
on the north, has her back turned and her hair hanging in a large 
ball. Another on the north-west of the shrine, exceedingly well ouj 
and on the whole well proportioned, is damaged about the feet, 
another part of this lino is the skeleton form of Bhringi, theatteodanl 
of Shiv. Above this course the horizontal members become smaller; 
only the next has single figures on each face. A little higher is th< 
cornice which is supported by the dwarf figures so common 
Ajanta. A curious belt of beautiful carving runs up each face of th« 
sph-e. 

At tho south-east corner of the spire about three feet from th< 
ground is tho stone tmugh or basin, already mentioned, through whid 
water was poured to deluge the god in seasons of scanty i-ainfall. A\ 
the foot of the broad belt in tho north face of the spire is a cut-stonf 
cistern four feet deep, which, throogh a passage in the wall about tei 
feet long, receives the water used in washing and deluging the godj 
From the cistern, a covered drain lined with dressed stone two an^ 
a half feet broad by two deep runs about twenty yards north to tlw 
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-bank. In the temple wall to the east of the north door is a Chapter XTV. 
jtmall shrine of pl;i!n dressed sti me, five feet square and six feet high, pieces oflnterest. 
""" ff -> feet below the level of the ground. It is 

s througli A doorway four feet by three, with 
iba ond lintel carved in the stjde of the rest of the temple. In 
liddle of the floor is a rough ly-point-ed natural stone about four 
>utid at the base and standing a fuot from the floor. Like the 
in the chief slirint? it iij surrounded by a case or frame about 
ro feot square. The joints of the stones in the walls of this shrine 
,r ' Uy line^ of white, a grey lichen or moss which at a 

fCs like cement. 

^ith the help of a ladder there is little difficulty in climbing on 

lie roof of the hall, the bosses on the stones and the round horn-like 

at the corners of many of the carved slabs forming excellent 

ts. The hall roof rises in the centre in the main dome 

north, west, and south in the domes over the three 

IPS, To the east, separated from the central dotne by a passage 

two feet broad, rises the very richly carved spire with its top 

iD and the stones round the edge loose and shaky. 

fof of the main dome of the hall rises in tiers of dressed slabs 
n^unded like large pot-lids. A good deal of the ornament 
b«en broken and near the top some of it is irregular, bare in 
placed and richly cut in unseen corners, as if the dome had 
finished with stones taken from some older building. On the 
' the roof of the dome, in the narrow passage between it 
', a door on the loft leads through a lobby about three 
i<*ug into a central room seven feet by six and about eight 
kigh. The ceiling of this room seems once to have been domed, 
J© inside of the dome was either never finished or it has fallen 
been replaced by a rough central stono and bits of broken 
carving. The supports of the roof are irregular. In the west side, 
oppo«ite the doorway, is a defaced pillar apparently once ornamented 
,»nd ttt the north and south are stones piled haphazard, square 
~ mgbly-hewn blocks, and fragments of carved columns.* 

lund the central chamber runs a low passage, about twenty yards 
two feet six inches broad, and two feet nine inches high. 

led this, three passages run from the central chamber to the 
above the porches. The passages to the domes of tho north 

"weat porches are open and in fair order ; the passage to the 
is in ruins. They are about three feet broad and nineteen 
>ng, and in height fall from six feet to about two feet. They 

to small chambers, about three feet high and three feet square, 

yciih ropgh masonry, much of it fallen from its place. Besides 

psasageSj an underground passage, three feet three inchea 



' Tilt »-»i t of mortar, the cross-corner style of the domed ceiling, the defaced west 
tpporcntly UDcbanged poaitioii of the stones in the dome roof, sugeest 
m&boary wu the work of tho builders of the temple and that the hits 
liav« been ronyhly worked in were taken from Honie older building 
iddhist monastery of AinbiUika which is moutioned in writings m 
<^>c:9 3 and 30 (A. l>. 200-300] stood on the r&i»ed site to the west of tha 
■ndomre. 
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iSpter XIV, broad and two feet ten inches high, runs through a hole in the tiuor 
Places oFlntereit. ^^ *^^ central chamber, twenty feet east to a window on the w»>fc 
wall of the shrine. 

The temple enclosure, which is roughened by heaps of stones many 
of them richly carved, measures fifty yards from east to west 
and thirty-five yards fi*om north to south. It has been surn.njnded 
by a wall, and in the oast luid a flight of four steps about ten 
yards long on the river bank. About fifteen yards to the west of 
the tempio arc the ruins of two rery richly carved gateways, with 
st«ps that lead to the raised ground beyond^ and, in the north-west 
corner, is a devotee's cell of plain dressed stone nearly five feet 
square and six high. The raised ground to the west of the ruined 
gateways seems to have been enclosed by a wall of which, in 
places, the foundation may be traced. Opposite the south door 
are the remains of a wall with a figure of Ganpati in a niche. 
About two yards to the west a door with carved jambs and pediment 
leads to a pond twenty-six feet by twenty-four, surrounaed by ft 
ruined wall with elaborately carved groups of human figures. To the 
right, in a field beyond the line of the enclosing wall, is a circle of 
carved stones. 

Across the rirulet, about a hundred yards to the east, is an oblong 
masonry-lined pond about twenty -seven yards long by twenty-four 
broad, with a flight of long steps on the east and south. Six atours 
carved with ))eautiful geometric patt-erns, one on the east and fivt^' n 
the north, have been built into the base of the reservoir wnll. Ti - 
pond is modern, probably Mar^tha, being built with mortar. Tlio 
people say, the reservoir was man's work but the temple was the 
work of spirits, dcvs, and was finished in one night. 

On the inside of the lintel over the north door of the hall 13 an 
inscription of six lines, so worn that the whole of it cannot be rernl. 
As far as can be nmde out this inscription states that in a.d. I'^'jiJ 
(S. 082), during the reign of Mahamandaloshrar MdmrAnirijader, 
the royal priest and three other officers built a temple of king 
JVIohnmandaleshvar Chhittardjadev. This Chhittai-^jadev was one of 
the Silbara dynasty (a.d. 810-1240), the brother and predecessor of 
Mamvdnir^jadev. Perhaps by using the phrase ' A temple of Chbitta- 
rdjadev ' the builders meant that the merit of the work shoold bttj 
counted to their late master.^ 



' The translfttion o{ the inscription mns -, • (In the) Shnk Samvat 982 (a.d. 1060) oVl; 

FridAy the ninth of the bright half of ShrA (van). The illuatriona king Mab'»" '•- 

leahvar MamvAniriijadev, who ha£ obtained the five great entire titleA, who i 
of the ruler of great pro\'incea, is like Dimcilar in killing his enemies the 
a strong cage for suppliants (to take shelter in), iI]ufitrioua by these and otiu-r rvyal 
titles. For bearing the burden of this kingdom, the great councillor is the illuBtrions 
(Vinta) paiya and the great minister the illnstrious Ntiganaiya, and the eecreunv 
and miuister for peace and war the illustrious Vakadaiya, and the great minister "T 
peace and war the illustrions Jogalaiya, and the first treasary officer P^i '^' '^ 
Mah^devaiya, and the second treasurj' ofBcor the illustrious BhAiliiiya, I 
administratioa of these and other oiiui^ters the beneficent and victorious 
is flourishing. The illuBtrious Mah-liraja Guru NibhAta (T), the second BAm Guru 
the illustrious Vitnnda 8hiva, Bhat Shakan prai vriayaka (??}, the great t&ii oi a 
district, the illustrious T&siva BAola, all these together, (near) AmbanAth temok 
(nine letters lost) constructed a temple of the god of the most illustrious Mah&nuuuW 
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mbivli Cavei abont half a mile from the village of the same 
e uear Jambrug and about sixteen miles uorth-eaat of Karjat^ 
ander and to the north of the hill fort of Kotaligad. The cave, 
ch is a Baddhist work, according to Dr. Burgess between B.C. 
atid A.D. 100, is cut in a long low hill in a cnrre in the bank 
eh of the Ulhds. It is approached by a sloping rock, and 
ks the river from a height of a1x>ut twenty feet. 

tt is a hall about forty-two feet by thirty-nine and ten high with 

t — ^' opening from each of its three sides. Round these same 

- runs a low rock-cut bench like the bench in Kauhori Cave 

V . A central and a right band doorway lead into a veranda, 

one feet long by about five feet ten inches deep, its eaves 

by four pillars, and, at the ends, by three feet nine inches 

vail. Except at the central entrance, between ejich pair 

iud the end pillars and pilasters, runs a low seat, backed 

ju^rupet w.all along the outer side. Of the outer face of the 

til enough remains t^ show that it was ornamented with festoons 

rosettes in the style of NAsik Cave VI. The pillars are of the 

to pattern as the Nilsik pillars, pot capitals topped by flat roughly 

sited plates. The shafts that .spring from the back of the stono 

sh bare no bases. The central pair of pillars have eight-sided 

the remaining two are sixteen-sided. The doorways have 

in fitted with modem carved doors with built basements, and 

laix cells at the back are some built basements on which figures 

carved. The cave has been changed into a Brahmanic temple, 

was lately used by a devotee the smoke of whose fire has 

ined the whole of the hall and the veranda. The second 

of the veranda, to the left of the entrance, has a Pili inscription 

j« vertical line reading downwards. Some dim letters can also 

ced on each of the central pair of pillars. 

iboli, a small village in Sdlsette, about two miles north-west 

ition on the Baroda railway, has a Christian population 

\; and an old well-kept church, dedicated to St. Blasius, 

ig 100 feet long, twenty-five broad, and thirty high. The 

^attached to the church and draws £1 10*. 

Government. A school kept by parish 

tons has an attendance of from twenty to thirty pupils. 
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\n%r ChhittMija in PAtapoUi (?) restored by Bhagala.' (Joar. Bom. Br. R. Am. Soo. 
1.331). A rasgeBtion has liecn adopteil in the text according to which the last 
* liiMa ran, ' All these together built a temple of the most illuatrioua Mah4nuuid»- 
knr Ckbi^Kr*j«dev.* 

Hg^atJoa that the word gamipe, that ia near, filled one of the gaps in the inscrip- 
1, liMg)v«n riae to the view that tho atone un which tlie i»Titing ia cut, originally 
* to another bnildin? and was taken from its place and built into the preseDt 
-m... .",,ra atate of the inscribed stone and tlie traces of repairs in other 
' I* have been brought forward in support of this view. 

>^e con«iderationa, the facta that there ia no other inscriptioD in the 
iiho k-ttcm noticed by Mr. Terry on the roof seeming on a second examination 
uwoo's RMrkx), that this inacription holds so prominent a place and that the 
tup lwt«ls at« not less worn, seem to show that the inscription refers to th« 
«f tM present temple and that the stone has been in its present place ever 
I flbi Ismple was bnilt. It seems doubtful whether the temple hnn been repaired. 
■M baea nnurod, the repairs were almnei entirely confined to a rough propping 

of Ine roof of the dome. 
■ lOM-t 
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In 1877 a plot of gronnd, eig"hty feet long by twenty broad, 
consocrated as a baryirg ground. The Brihmanic caves of Joj 
van or Amboli (a.d. 600 - 700), of which details are given 
Jogeshvari, lio in the woodlanda about two miles B0utb-( 
Goregaon railway station. 

ArchsDological Remains in the Thdna district are, 
a few PortugufSQ aud Musiilm^n, almost all Hindu. The 
interesting Portuguese remains are the forts and churches at Bi 
and at Mandaposhvar, Ghod bandar, and other places in SAl.« 
The chief Musalnidu remains are mosques, tombs, and reservoi 
Bbiwudi and Kalyan. The Hindu remains are partly T 
partly Brabmanic. The chief Buddliist remains are caves at 
Kondivtc, aud Magiithan in Sdlsette, at Louad in Bbiwndi, ai 
Konddue and Ambivli in Karjat. The chief Brahmanic rei 
are caves at Jogeshvari and Mandapeshvar in Salsette ; 
at Ambarnjlth in Kalyan, Lon^ in Bhiwndi and Atgaon 
Sbilhapur ; and caves on the island of Elephauta in Bombay Harbo 
and at Pulu Sondia in Murbiid. Other remains, either Buddhist 
BrAhmanic, are a rock-cut temple at Vflshflli inShiihapur; cai 
or colls, at ludragad in Ddhdnu, at Jivdhan in Bassein, at D\ 
Gaurkamat, Halldiurd and Kotaligadh in Karjat^ and at Ui 
Panvel, 

ArnaTa Fort, also called Janjira or The Island, at the nortllj 
west cciruer close to the water's edge of a small island of the sac 
name,^ commands the southern and main entrance to the Vaitama 
river, which is the Tuost extensive inlet in the north Konk^'i" 
The fort was described in 1818 as an oblong square of about 7 
feet defended by round towers. The general height of the wurK* 
including the parapet was about thirty feet There was no ditch or 
out- work. The body of the rampart was throughout of ^J i 
masonry and in good condition, but the parapet was of infen r 
dimensions, and in many places, particularly near the towers, wa.i 
much out of repair. The interior of the fort was covered with treedi 
and swampy. Among north Konkan coaat-forta it ranked next 
Bassein in size and strength, and was superior to Basaein in \hi 
uniform breadth of its rampart top, or terreploine, and its unifoi 
line of defence. 

About 1530, the Portuguese found Amdla a strong fort 
the hands of the Gujarat Musalmans with domes and SaraceoK 
arches. These were destroyed by the Portuguese and the pli 
made over to a Portuguese gentleman of Bassein, who built an obloi 
square about 700 feet with a round tower and furnished it with 
guard of soldiers.^ It was taken by the Mar^thfls about 1737, and] 
according to a Marathi inscription over the northern gateway, 
rebuilt in the reign of BajirtLv I. in a.d. 1737 (Shak 1659), by 
architect named Bflji Tulaji. In 1781 the commandant refused U 
yield to the British, until preparations were made for bombarding 



I This island wu known to the Portuguese M Cowa* Island, ' Dba de VaccM.' 
' Da Cuiiha's Bassein, 159. 
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>rt from Agdshi.* In 1817, when it finally came under the 
it was for some time guarded by a small detachment of 
In 1802 it was described as surrounded by water and iu 
good ord<-r. Water was plentiful but there were no other 
iplies. 

Am^ has two temples, Trimbakeshvar s receiving a yearly grant 
Government of £4 10*. (Rs. 45), and Bhavam's receiving £9 2s, 
91). There is also a tomb of two Musalrain saints, Shahali and 
li, with a yearly endowment of £5i (K«. 80) and a stone-lined 
>mered pond and many wells. 

I'va Port in MAhim, about five miles north-east of Pdlghar 

station, stands on a hill about SOO feet high and very steep 

aally oo the northern side. Except below the fort the hill is 

»erally well wooded. A long narrow saddle-back joins it with 

high ridgo of trap-hills, which stretcbing north and south, cut 

ihim Bub-diviaion in two. Another short saddle-back joins 

one or two lower hills to the west. Its position at the 

point of the Mahim range gave Asdva the command of tho 

ling between tho Mahim ridge to tho south and the Dah^nu 

to the north.' It had the special value of keeping open 

communications between the great fortress of Asheri and 

iim, Sirgaon, Chinchan, T^ilpnr, and Dahitnu. Below the fort 

large village of Mahiigaon, whose numeroos hamlets show 

was once a place of importance.* 

[Tn 1818 Captain Dickinson described Asnvaas a hill fort between 
and 700 feet high, whose top, five hundred feet long by about 
hundred and fifty broad, was once inclosed with works of 
nothing remained but a low mined redlining wall of loose 
with here and there a dwarf parapet of the same material. 
il* I within the fort showed traces of works, and three 

ided excellent water. 
[Asberi Port, on the top of the great hill of Asheri (1689), lies in 
~lah ■ ' 'vision to the north of Pavlihill about twenty miles 
l-ca^' im. According to local tradition Asheri was buOt 

certain Bhoj R^ja, and, about the beginning of the fourteenth 
lOTjf was taken from tho Naiks or Kolis by Bimb the ruler of 
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Portngueso took it in 1556 and made it the head of 
r-eight villages and six parishes. It was the key of their 
)n8 in north Th^na and sheltered from land attacks the 
rioe-yielding villages of Bassein. It was as a bridle in the 
itliB of the neighbouring chiefs, the Chodharas {Chandh<irt<) 
ibe north-east, the Koha in the east, and Malik, that ia the 



iCnat DaS; 442. Memoir* of a Field Officer, 321 ; Nniroo's Koukon, 102. 
^IKokinAOQ ia Naime's Konkaii, 1 17. 

\Oa tiie ■outbem uoiiit of tho MAhim ridge atands TindulvAdi and about the 

tbe hi^ peak of Koldrug. This whole ridge is impassable for carts and 

•€*txx» to have had much of n ft>utimth acrosfi it. In 1S81 a good roftd wai 



Mr 



<ttmr the Obahad pass below Kaldrug. Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.S. 
r. W. R Malock, C.S. » Naimea Konkan, 22. 
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AlimerluagBr monarch, in the south-east. In the forest at tl 
base of the hill was a Koli settlement named Varanipur, whic 
was strengthened by a Portuguese stockade armed with 
guns. The hill was so steep that the ascent was generally 
barefoot or with the help of ropes. On the way up there 
thirteen passes, of which the four chief were known as the Gate Pn 
the Evening Pass, the Prabhu Pass, and the Cow Pass. The mail 
line of approach was through a pass named Salada where was 
stockade and a Koli guard. Beyond Salada a footpath ran throogl 
a very narrow and steep defile called the pass of Good H( 
becauso one slip would dash the climber to pieces. At the 
the defile the gat© was entered through a cave from which a ; 
of seventy steps led to the top of the rock where was another stroof 
gate guarded by four Portuguese families. Inside of tliis was 9i 
second fortified door armed with two falcons. The t<:»p of the hill,! 
which was 1«500 pacps longer than it was wide, was large enough toi 
give room for breeding cattle, pigs, and sheep. It commanded » 
view of the country round and the sea could be seen in the tar 
The rock was not fortifiefl , but round the edge large stones 
piled ready to be hurled on any attacking force. On the top 
twenty water cisterns and two reservoirs. The garrison, w 
was chiefly composed of pardoned criminals, numbered about 700, 
including women and children.^ 

Tho Portuguese set a high value on Asheri, The gates w 
guarded by Portuguese families and no one could enter or quit 
fort without tho commandant's leave. Tho doors were shut at sunt 
and tho keys given to the commandant, who rotorned them to the gate- 
keeper at sunrise. The garrison was always on the alert. A night 
guard of fifty archers and Christian soldiers kept watch, burning 
torches of cane, which blazed the fiercer tho more they wt ro 
moistened with water.* In 1618, when reductions were made in ot^r 
forts, Asheri and Manor were kept at their fidl strength.' The t rt. 
seems to have been taken by the Moghals about the middle of il:- 
seventeenth century. It was regained by the Portuguese in I680 
bribing the Abyssinian commandant with a sum of £650 (Re. CoufJ]. 
The Portuguese placed in it a garrison of sixty soldiers and built a 
church. In 1G95 it is mentioued as an impregnable castle on the 
top of a hill entered by a crooked path cut out of the roountain 
and defended by several guards, who might withstand an ar 
rolling down stones.* In 1720 it is described as an inai 
and most gigantic natural fort, with a plain on the top large euough 
for 15,000 men, and with pasturage for cattle and provided with great 



' In 1634 the detiul* were, beside* the oommAndant, ohanUiQ and pbyatdaa, 
fifty-tive offic«ra and seventy-Hve Cbristifta archers and ann-bearers, a rortnguM* 
sate-keeper, a Portugnese pohco iusp^ctor, a bleeder, an interpreter, a waaherman, six 
urummera, two aroners, and an atnbreU* boy, Tho comniandant^a staff incltided a, 
derk, a farrier, a trumpfctecr. and three drummers. O Chmn. do Ti». III. 224. 

■ From an account inritten in 1634 in O CStron. do Tis. IIL 224, and from Ogilby 
Atlas, V. 215. In jMrta of Tliiua black wood torchec are atiU damped to brig^itCB til* 
flames. Mr. E. J. Ebdeu, C. S. 

' Archivo PortngueaE Oriental Fosc. III. pt. I. p. 627. 

«G«melli Caren in Chutchill. IV. KtO. 






»terus and ioautains. The passes through which aloue the top could 

reached were narrow crevices opened by time and nature. 

leir walls were of black stone joined with pieces of khair wood> a 

ancient and admirable work. The ascent wag by a flight 

cut in the rock. At the top of the stair was the fortress 

iron doors, and then another very narrow staircase led to a 

>Qd door, through which the way lay to the top, where was a round 

Tory old fort. To the north-oast was a ruined tower without 

Kvement or doors and an open church. The church and the houses 

the commandant and soldiers were ruined and neglected. It 

garrisoned by 150 men and three corporals, who served more 

carrrixig the commandant^s timber than as soldiers. About 1 737 

'"^'^'-M Appa, by the capture of Mdhim, cut off communication 

t.eri, and the fort seems to have soon after yielded to the 

^itamuj&s. It was retaken by the Portuguese in 1738,^ but again fell 

lo Uie Marathd9, who held it till 1817 when it seems to have been 

handed to the British without resistance. 

In 1818 Captain Dickinson described the fort as situated in 
!t-covered land on a hill about 1000 feet high. Though easy at 
it the latter part of the ascent was very steep and difficult, up an 
lost petrpendicular staircase hewn out of the solid rock forty feet 
liigb. Laving at its top an iron door fixed horizontally. From this 
)r the ascent was no less steep and of equal height to a second 
iteway, the brow of the hill being built up on both sides to 
jvent access on either flank. The only other works were a 
lined circular enclosure one hundred feet higher, and, on the top 
the hill, a detached eight-sided tower also in ruins. Though 
\he wurkswero ruinous, tho natural strength of the place was so 
groat that a handful of men might hold it against any odds. 
On the hill top was an open space of about half a mile, on which 
tod sear the circular enclosure were three fine ponds and a few huts 
oo(;ap)ed by the garriaon sepoys. In many places the soil was 
exoelient. 

!♦ 'lO fort was in ruins. Water was available but other 

ijit i to be brought from a distance. A recent account 

Wl^ describes tho gate of tho inner fort as almost entirely in 
About 150 paces east of the fort are remains of a six- 
red laterite tower, and near it is a large stone with a cross, 
ortuguese arms, and some Portuguese writing." There are 
ervoirs, eight outside and two inside the outer wall. Of 
m^K outside of the wall five form a group to the north-east 
three a group to the west. One in each group is dry, tho 
have generally about five feet of water. The two inside ponds, 
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* GtaDt DaBTa ItlarlthlB, 240. 

* The writing is, 'Rsdo o seh se r d brbastiao | sskix) ooverxador d'estb | sstdo 

IdQ t> tC18 DEA I TnATDII SKQUNDAV MANDOFR | ^9TA FORT EZA ANO CE 15 

wmj be tnuulated 'Keigning tho most Serene King Don Sebastian, being 

Br of this atote the riceroy Don Luia D'Athaide, the second time, thia 

«• oamtnanded to tie built in the year 15. . ,' Sebastian reigned from 

1576^ and Dun Loia Athaido vraa twice in India from 1568 to 1571, and from 

1581. The year in the inBcription was probably 1578 before king Sebastian's 

raa kjoown in India. Dr. Da Conba. 
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Foar, 



Balvantqajd 

FOET, 



eacb fifty feet square, are of cot stone protected by low laieril 
walls. One with steps holds about five foet of water, the otl 
without steps about two and a half feet. Besides those n ^ 
there are two cisterns. Near the fort is a cellar with t , 
for light and room for about fifteen persons. 

A'tgaon five miles north-east of Shahipur has a railway statiot 
and the remains of an old temple. Details are given under Shahapi 

BahirugadPort, commonly called Bairamgad, on an outstanding 
ta,blelaud, about six hundred feet above the base of the Sahyad 
and a few miles north-cast of the N^na pass, lies about twen^-two 
miles east of Murbad and closo to the village of Moroshi. The 
fort is a perpendicular rock 100 feet high with a very narrow base. 
In 1818 the first forty feet of ascent were by a very steep staircase 
hewn out of the rock. Above the staircase ^vas a massive wooden 
ladder twenty-seven feet long and fastened at the top with an iron 
chain.^ The ascent from the top of the ladder was by an ahn»Dat 
perpendicular staircase like the one below, with a very diificult 
and dangerous trap-door. The fort stood alono with a deep ravine 
on either side, the top of which was joined with the outstanding and 
inaccessible peaks of the Sahyddris immediately on the rear. Ou 
the top of the hill was a pond and some places in the rock which 
might serve as dwellings. In the plain below were some baildings 
which were occupied by the garrison, and there were also two springs 
giving a sufficient supply of water. From the steepness of the rock 
and the naturo of the ground at the top, even without defensive 
works, the place could not bo taken. In 1862 it was ruinous 
without water or supplies. 

Ballalgad Fort, in Achad village ten miles east of Umbargaon, 
stands closely surrounded with forest on a hill about 200 feet high. 
It is a very small place not more than eighty feet in area. The fort 
gate is in ruins. The works, iucluding a small parapet, are about 
fifteen feet high and seven thick. Inside is a low thnt<;hed 
building, which, with a ruined reservoir of bad water, takes op 
almost the whole of the interior, In 1862 the fort was ruinous 
with no water and no supplies. 

Balvantgad Fort, on a hill about 1000 feet high, in Vilugaon 
village about twenty-five miles north-east of Shahpnr, stands over 
the Kdsdi-a reversing station. In old times it must have command- 
ed the Tal pasa. The fort walls, which are eight feet broad and 
from bLs to ten high, are built of stone and mortar and are about a 



' Till 8 ladder was destroyed by Captain Dickinson in 1818. In a letter to the 
chief Engineer (6th January 1818) Captain Dickinson wrote, * Wheu I waa at the 
fort of Byriungliur, intcllitjeuro reached me that the Peahw» with the greater part 
of bis army was iu tiio neighbourhood. As the party who bad been sent to gam»'jn 
this place had been obliged to take post bolow, and, aa it waa impoasible to cxmjeoturc 
what Mere the plana of the Peahwa, I took upon niyseU to destroy the massive 
ladder of wood 30 feet iu height which formed one part of the a.'iccnt to the fort, wliich 
is nothing more than tbo top of a very high and pcrpondicolar rock, and with some 
indifferent implements, all I could procure from the neigh1>ouring \'illages. I Bet 
people to work to complete the demolition of the rcmiiiniiig part of the aB<-eut below 
the ladder, consisting of an almost perpendicular flight of steps hewn out of the solid 
rock nearly 40 feet in height.' Mihtory Diary. 3Ii of 1818, p. 1128. ^ 





:an bo traced 

Ba'ndra,* north latitude 19'' 2' and east longitude 72° 53', a 
manict(K!i1 Uiwn and port with, in 1881, a population of about 15,000 
»on!s, lies between the Baroda railway and the sea, in the south-weat 
: tior of the island of Salsette nine miles north of Bombay. Between 
th railway and the sea stretches a low belt of cocoa-palm gardens 
mod rico land, and to the south-west, Bandra hill rises about 150 
feet and with flat wooded crest, slopes gently south-west to the 
It vr'l of the plain, and again rises into a rocky knoll. 

' !i' ^ na at the end of the Mahim causeway which joins 

"^ « - ^ ly. There are two main roads one that turns to the 

! :r ;.- i : ps close to the shore, the other that passing to the north 

-U-t.-> tiuj Lswt and north of the village- Turning to the left, at 

!. old banyan tree at the end of the caaseway, the shore road passes 

; ' utrh the market place. Behind lies the municipal market, and to 

'.r n jrlit the better part of the town with upper storied houses owned 

and li'.ld by Native Christians, most of whom are in business in 

_ B^jmbiiV. Round the shore are lanes o£ huts most of them fishermen's 

and further on towards the hill the street joins the main hill 

The other road, starting from the Mahim causeway, passes 

ffh the middle of the town. On the right are the Bombay 

il slaughter houses, the railway station, and a rest-house. 

: urther the road is crossed by the Ghodbandar road and from 

tA. the hill it is lined by well built houses, generally two 

■tories high, and surrounded by gardens. St. Joseph's convent on the 

hi and St. Stanislaus' orphanage on the left are thechief buildings. 

site St. Stanialaas' orphanage, at a cost of about £500 {Rs. 5000), 

local and muncipal fund road has lately been made to Pali, Chui, 

Danda. Most of the lowlands close by are used for the growth 

of rioo and vegetables. On the right the land rises towards Pdli 

ill on which are several European houses. On the sea-shore is 

t. Andrew's church, and to the right the village of Chi mbai. Past 

ho church the new Sea Beach road turns on the right to the sea, 

and passes on to the Point a distance of two miles from the Railway 

Station. The main road climbs the hill, and at about one-third 

. ' ' ay up, divides in two, one branch leading to the right into 

r road and running round the west of the hill just above sea 

level, and the other branch winding to the top of the hill. The 

riJt»o and the rocky and rather bare western slope are covered 

ises most of which have been built within the last thirty years 

J |H. i^ of about one acre. 

The rmJy buildings of special interest are the English Church 
pel of Our Lady of the Mount. The road along the 

:: :it this chapel, but pathways lead down the hill as 

the Point,* where are the remains of a Portuguese Agoada 
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1 Mont ' ' ^ ' ''cA account has l>een contributed by Mr. Bullock of Bdndra. 
'fiafor- icople of Bindra hill wore in the habitof going to the Point for 

' i iij- Bill! tvening walks. In 1869 their right of way over Mr. BvrAmji 

AaA u-u iiue«tioaed, and the dispute gave rise to assault and crimiiial charges 
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Chapter XrV, or block-liouse which seems to have been bnilt in 1C40.' On, 
Places oTlntereit. invasion of Salsetto by tho Marathas in 1737, an English garr 

was sent to hold this post, but the place was foand untenable u^i 
under the advice of the Bombay Government it was destroyed. 

The present rents of the thirty-five houses on the hill vary irom\ 
£4 to £12 (Rs.40-El8. 120) a month. Of the whole mir 
owned by Europeans, eleven by Parsis, sixteen by native 
and two by Musalinans. Of the present (1881) occupautK iifteen 
Europeans, twelve Parsis, three Hiudus, and five Musalmins. 

Wetter Supply. A branch from the main Vehdr pipe is brought across the caosfr*] 

way for the use of the slaughter house and the railway station, and] 
carried as far as St. Andrew's church. The houses on the hill 
their drinking water from four wells, of which the beat is tl 
Rangdris' well. When the wells run dry Vehilr water is snppUedl 
at the rate of 2». (Re. 1) for 1000 gallons. Between the Anllage and{ 
the railway station is a large reservoir, which was built by a rich'j 
Musalrajin of Naupada. Its water is fit only for watering cattle and ! 
for washing clothes. 

Population. The 1881 census retujTis give for Bdndra municipal limits «] 

population of 14,996 (males 7805, females 7191). Of thwet 
7272 are Hindus, 5470 Native Christians, 1667 Mnsalmans (12671 
Sunnis and 400 Shiils), 493 Parsis, 74 Protestant Christians,] 
12 Jews, and 8 Armenians.'' Except a few Goaneso servants io 
European households, the native Christiana are local converts whoao 
forefathers were made Christians by the Portuguese during the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. They are chiefly of the Koli^j 
Bhand&ri and Kunbi castes. Most of the native Christians 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa who is nominat 
by tho Portuguese government. But a considerable body, wboj 
separated in 1852, form the congregation of St. Peter's under 
the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. Among the 
Musalm^ns are some Khojas and BortLhs, shopkeepers and tradora 
of the rest about five hundred, who are almost all immigrants 
from the Deccanj, are employed in the Bombay raunicipal slaughter" 



and ft civil suit in the in4inlat(l4r'B court. Ultimately, in 1877, arraogemcnts '^ 
for taking part of Mr. ByrJlmji'g land for public pnrpowa, when that ^ 
granted a atrip of land and gave a aam of money to make a footpath. 

' Such of tho iDscription as retnaina reada, 'Kskbalvarj TBJ SSFBflBVN 
LOVOU|DOyo|MK PB IBSTS I K. M. 1640. 

* The follomng tabic gives the detaila for oauh of the viUagea which falls 
B4ndra municipal limits : 

KtUidra Population, 18SJ. 
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Most of the P^rsis are of the poorer claas. Of the Chapter XI 7^ 
die namber six families, two in Bindra proper, three ia Khdr places oTlater^ 
rk.;,,.i^^ are liqaor-aollers. Two are taveni and lodging 
ine are rdtiln-ny guards or litters, and some work in 

IS. During the hot season about Popuiatic 
• m Bombay to Btlndriv. The raeu 
day, some of them being merchants or 
i ; men or clerks, 

[^^3^dr& IB both a port and & railway station. Small coasters find Traffic^ 

It ' ' - under Bilndra Point, but in 

.juder five fathoms at day and 
nights 'i he tidal rise is fifteen feet at springs and 

,d.i 

Th© sea returns for the five years ondinia^ 1878-79 show average 
■ " "^y.O'lO) and imports worth £7302 

nod from £1 . . 12,040) in 1874-75 to 

^Ks- 1 '. and imports from £6469 (Rs. 64,690) 

J7-1-75 to ;-. . .. .i... , ..iUO) in lb7o-76.=' 
The Twilway returns show aa increase in passenger traffic from 
' 6,684 in 1 880, and a decline in goods traffic 

following statement gives the details of the passenger traffio 
B4ndra and the different Bombay stations : 

Bdndra Biulutay PaA^engers, 1871-1880. 
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iTlio liberal terms granted to the holders of season tickets have 
' the number of trips from 97,680 in 1871 to 249,800 in 
10.» 



Taylor's Sailing Pirectory, 373. 

"^ liUuibir- '--(-- .. - c- ... ,niM^ "-* ^ £6469 (R«. 64,690) ; 

cxforts tO) ; 1876-77 exports 

;(B*.'A&»i' , . ... , n £2651 (Rs, 25,510), 

iTMi iHa. 74,150) ; IbTb-Tii exporta i:47tja (Ka. 47,830), imports £d556 

^^\^4 wer*: 1871, 97.680; 1872, 09,120: 1873, 119,440:1874. 
' : 187^. 212,(100 ; 1877, 208,040 j 1878, 222,889 i 1879, 210,560 ; 

i-i ;»,«?•.»'* 
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Chapter XIV. Tho cLief induatriGS arc the tappitig of palm tr«' 

Places oTintereat ®^ ^'^^^^y spirits, the gi-ovrth of cocoa-palms and vol 

and tho work of the Biiudra alaughter-honse. There is alsu sot 
pottery making, indigo dyeing, and cotton weaving, the last alt 
crashed by the comjietition of machine-mado cloth. The 
of Naupdda behind tho railway station, whose people were all 
Musalmana, was formerly very prosperous worlcinp^ aa many as 
hand looms. The village is now almost desertedj bat most of tJ 
people have found work at the Kuria mills. The people of Dixxi 
are Hindu fishermen who are said to have come from Thai a 
Alibdg in Kolaba. They are vigorous well-to-do men, quite 
fond of liquor as their Christian neighbours. 

The Bombay Municipal Slaughter Houses support 150 famil 
of butchers. These slaughter houses stand at the north end of 
Lady Jamsetji causeway on the site of the old Jesuit monast 
St. Anne's about 100 yards south-west of the Bdndra railway i 
They are three in number, one for beef and two for mutton.* 
buildings, which were finished on tbe 18th February 1867,* at a c 
£32,000 (Ks. 3,20,000), were designed by Mr. Russell Aitken, the 
Municipal Engineer, and were built by Messrs, Wells and 
They are neat, strong, and well suited for their work. They ;• 
of rubble masonry with facings of Porbandar sand-stone with ir> n 
roofs ventilated fi-om above, and with floors of finely dressed bn^ 'f 
set in cement and well drained, Tho stock sheds, which lie 
either side of the slaughter houses, are strong airy buildings i ' 
feet long by thirty-five broad, with iron roofs, surrounded by gt 
walls and strong puUisades, The buildings are so arranged a.- ■ 
be easily enlarged. Besides the slaughter houses and live eti • k 
sheds, there are b'nes for the ^"«7»ti in », or slaughterers, and oth« 
employed at the slaughter house. There is also a covered space wit 
standing ground for a week's supply of live stock, that is, at 1« 
80O head of cattle and 10,000 sheep; there is also space for weekly 
and half-weekly markets, and ample convenience for cattle ani 
sheep to reach the slaughter house by rail. In deference to th4 
Hindu feeling against tho use of beef, care has been taken 
separate the mut ton and the beef slaughter houses by a high wallj 
The floors of the houses are very carefully cleaned by 
brought across the causeway from the Vehar main. The mf 
train, which has been discontinued since January 1879, used to pai 
at the Ban dra station through a siding which branched into two lineaji^ 
the west siding being for the live-stock and the east siding for tbo 
meat. The space between the two sidings is filled by the mutconji 
beef, and Commissariat slaughter houses which are built on the 
with their respective yards in the rear. The siding ran close aloi 



' These details have be«ip prepared by Mr. P, C Higciiu, Soperintendeiit of Mark 
and Slaughter-houwe, Bombay. One of the alaugbternouBee u rented toOon 
for the u«e of the CommisKariAt department. 

' The tirtt meat train left B^dra at ^-50 A.M. and reached the Bori Bandar alAtic 
at 4-45 A.M. on the morning of 20th Febmary 1867. 

* For the eame reason, in the meat train t oree paneenger vane /or the btitchen 
their aen'anta uied to be placed betw'een the beef and mutton van?. 
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inre on which the slaughter houses stand, so as to admit; of Chapter XIV. 
nn^ loaded into large airy vans whore it used to hang till JJ-30 pi T7 j_^ 
~*~ine of starting for Bombay. By this arrangement the 
^^^ led Bombay within half an hour. Since January 1879 tho 
it tmm has been discontinned in favour of the bullock cart and 
system. According to the present arrangements^ when the 
are cleaned and dressed, they are halved and quartered 
inog in the bullock meat-vans. The vans, of which tuere aro 
|y*8ix, leave the slaughter house at 12 p.m. with a sub-inspector 
), and reach the Bombay markets at about 3-30 a.m.^ 

The monthly average number of animala slaughtered is 305 

tffaloes, 2200 cows and bullocks, and 31,816 sheep and goats. The 

monthly income of the slaughter houses is £990 (Ra. 9960) and 

rage monthly establishment charges £76 (Rs. 700) ." Except 

Jews have a priest or mulla of their own, the throats of all 

are cut by Muhammadau priests. The priests are paid by the 

jra of tho animals, and their monthly earnings varj' from £1 lOs. 

£2 (Rs, 15- Rs. 20). The wives of the mutton dressers, or 

Itni^s^help their husbands, but this is not the case with the wives 

»f dressers or of priests. The slaughter houses support about 

tmilies of priesta and meat dressers, and connected Avith them 

are 471 master and working butchers, 380 of whom are 

tuaalmans, 73 Hindus, 3 Portuguese Christians, and 2 Jews. They 

sell wholesale and retail, and n^rly all have from one to four 

^rrants. 

The horned cattle intended for butchers' meat come from the 
Deccan, Haidarabad, Nasik, and Khfindesh, They are 
Iflit by Musalmau dealers who travel from fair to fair, 
lying as they go till they have gathered 100 or more animals 
\\y cows. They then make their way to Bombay by road,' 
^eir arrival at Bdudra for Saturday when the fair is held, 
jtions are generally in cash. The sheep are gathered 
le way, and, with the addition of Gujar4.t, from the same 
icia as the cattle.' Cattle arriving at the main entrance are 



TIm meftt is all the time in charg« of the nmnicipal atiperintendeiit of markets, 
doom of the rana being xintler his lock and key with daplicate keys at the 
cut lnark^^ta in Rouiltay. Tho butchers' servants travel with the vans sitting 
"»€ drivtrra. Tbe <loors of the vans are opened by the municipal peons on duty 
l^vuirkets, and on producing tho slaughter-house receipts the butchers' servanto 
leir ai.x8teni' meat to their st.-tllfs. 

revenue is diinved from f -ig sources : Slaughter fees £620 (Rs. 6201), 

aond and feeding fees £: '"»). rent from Govemmeut £26 <Ra. 266), 

I'and other*' li>.:oui(> fevs< t;; . ( i ,.■«, -^48). chawl rents £13 (Rs. 1.32), sale of blotnl 

(B*. 80). and miscoilaucou.s ft:e<»£l 8*. (Ra. 14). The monthly establishment chaivee 

on^ aasistaxit fiuporiiiWudi^ut na £1(> (Rs. ICO), one cattle inspector on £12 

laOj, two »abin5p(.-ct-ji^ un £3 10v». (Rs. 35) at £1 10*. (R*. 15) each, three 

<Tn fl fi, 'Ixs. 12) liuch, thirteen labourers on £1 If, (Rs. 11) each, one 

\\j^U- • '■ scavenger £1 ^, (Ra, 13), one meat-van Bub-in8X)ector £2 

•ii' ■jsit-ran drivers on 18«. (Ks. 9) each. 

att- PM ' indgoata and sheep botli by road and rail. 

GuJArit 'Ught by rail by small dealers, Musalm^ns and a few 

"nic KJi __ \: ^^enerally come by road, the dealers are poor, working 

nima of their nwu and aomotimes on borrowed money. 
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passed at once into the large open space ased for tlie fairs, or iui.^ 
After they have been bought by the batcbera they are mo\ 
into the large standing or stock sheds on each side of the oont- 
road, where they are allowed to cool bofoi*e i 
municipal inspector's office is outside the Blaugli 
and cattle are there daily iuapceted and passed for slau: 
they are allowed to eater the slaughter-house yard. i 
connection with the slaughter house take place for homed c 
Saturdays from 8 to 12 a.m., and for sheep and goats vn Wedi 
and Saturdays from 1 to 8 p.m. Animals are seldom left anso( 
If unsold they are taken to the waste or grass lands near BAt 
and allowed to graze till the next fair day.^ There are ahont 
buyers of homed cattle and about 100 buj^ers of sheep &V' 
During the rains there is a great falling oS in the supply 
If they were allowed, the butchers would kill only buffaloes botill 
for the shipping and for the public markets, as their hides and fi 
yield them a good return. Shipchandlers prefer bufifato to coi 
beef, as it does not cost more than 2i. a pound (12 Ibn. the rupoe) 
and they are sometimes able to pass it off as or-beef. But buffal( 
meat is so coarse and unpalatable, and so liable to worms, that i 
the poorest classes no one over knowingly eats it. 

The local consumption of meat is small, about twenty-five sheep 
and goats, and ono cow or bullock a day. The consufi 
Europeans, Parsis, Musalmdns, and some Hindus, but 
it goes to the Roman Catholic schools. The retail butchers at 
B^ndra are all Muhammadnus, and the general retail price 
beef and mutton is from Zd. to 6d. (2-4 anna») and for 
flesh from 2d. to 4d. (1^-3 annc^s) the pound. The hides 
skins of slaughtered animals are sold either by private contractor 
auction to the highest bidder. The buyers are l" 
merchants, or Dharavi tanners. The horns and 1 > 
a man appointed for the purpose and kept by him at Bandrs outeic 
the town limits. They are yearly sold to some European firm h 
export to Europe ; the proceeds are set apart for the benefit of tl 
mosque and the Muhammadan poor.* The blood is bought bi 
Messrs. Rogers and Co., of Bombay, who pay the Munici[xility 
yearly sum of £9G (Rs. 900). They boil the blood and prepare 
with charcoal for a coffee planter in Ceylon. 

The refuse is gathered in large masonry bins at each end of 
slaughter house, and removed daily by a contractor who is paid £71 
(Rs. 750) a year by the municipality. It is taken by bullock car 



> The av«?r»ge price of » first clnaa buffalo ib £5 (Re. 50) and of a second class bnf 
£2 10«. (Ra. 25) ; of Hi-st clasa cows and bullocks £1 14«. (Hr. 17) and of second c. 
cowa and bullocks £1 6^. (Ra. 13) ; of first class goata 10». (Kb. 5). of wrotid cIam 
(Rb. 4), and of third c1ji8« Im. (Rs. 31 ; of first clan ahoep 8*. 6rf. (R». 4-4), of «ooo 
oUiw 7«. (FU. 3-«). and of third class 5(». (Rb. 2-8). 

' The price* of hides, skins, lioaes and horns arc : buffalo liide large Hji, (K* 7JI 
buffalo hide small \3^,^i. (Rs. 6-10); wm and bullock ixide largo &«. (Rs. 3), coK 
and bullock hide small 4^. (Rs. 2). Goat skin large 3«. IW. {Us. 1-12), goat akii 
■mall 2.fi. tk/. (Ro. 1-4), Sheepskin U. (8 a*.). Buffiilo honiB wo sold at from " 
10«. (Rs. 25) to £4 (Rs. 40) the cwt. ; bones and other horns at 1*. 9d. (H <u.}, 
fat at £1 5«. (Rs. 12-8) Uio cwt. 
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Khiri, near Andlieri, and used for majinra and for reclaimiog 

The B&ndra mtmicipAlity, which was established in 1876, had in 

■ncotnf! of £153(3 (lis. 15j360) ri'presenting a taxation of 
1=0-4) a head. Tliis income chiotiy comes from taxt'M on 
Is. Diiring 18S0-81 tho expenditure amounted 
. ,, of which t23i) (Rs. 2390) were spent on 
(R«. «40) on lighting, and £520 (Rs, 5200) on 
'l.-iL' 1 ii:< i municipal works are new markets in Bdndra and 
Ir. representing a cost of £-410 (Rs, 4101), and new roads 
stof £1109 (Rs. 11,690). » The Bindra municipal 
lie fuiiowing villagea which lie either together or 
t mile of each other : Nnupadn, Khiir, Pali, V^roda, 
... -..itvftdi, Mala, Sherli Rjijan, Cbui, and Ddnda. Of 
ic offices and institutionB there are, besides the i-ailway station, 
office, a dispensary, and seven schools. The Sir KAvaaji 
igliir RoadyiMoney Dispensary was founded in 1851 at the 
of several iuHuontlal inhabitants of Sitlsette. Subscriptions 
o have accumulated aa, in 1867, there was a balance of 
(R«, 19j207). In 1K74 Government sanctioned a yearly 
lC of £260 (Rs. 2600) to pay a medical officer and staff of 
»nrant«. In 1877 Sir Kflvasn JahAnghir handed over £1000 
10,000) to Government who directed that the dispensary 
Id be caUed by his name. The attendance in 1880-81 was 
Tits and five iu-paiients. One or two private 
;t .ilao kept liy Bombay practitioners, chiefly native 

Itians. Moat of their patients belong to the middle and upper 
^3, and their foes vaiy from 4j». to 6^f. (Rs. 2- Rs. 3) a visit. Of 
shoots the Jesuits maintain the St. Stanislaus' Orphanage and 
jh's Convent, the former with 235 boys and the latter 
girls. The following schools are also kept by the native 
ian clergy : a Diocesan School with an attendance of 1 70 
a Portuguese Catechitim School at Sherli with an attendance 
"SO, and St, Yincent's School at PjIU with an attendance of 45. 
loro are also two Government Anglo-vernacular schools, one at 
with 130 boys and 10 girls and one at Danda with 28 boys. 
elementary education of native Christian children is fairly 
ided for, and as a rule they do not attend the Government 
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nTt- r-ntmiderable work in the neighbourhood is the Lady 
;.y which joins Bdndra with Mihim. The following 
- i.'ugraved on a tablet at Mahim : 

-oway was commenced on the 8th of February 1843 under 
>f Ladv Jamsetji Jijibhdi, who munificently contributed 
... cotit 'the sum of £15,580 (Rs. 1,55,800).. It was 
led by Lieutenant Crawford and constructed by Captain 
5kabank,of the Bombay Engineers, and opened to thepubhc on 
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' The B&tirir* iTinrk«t» were built from Local Funds in 1874 at a coat of £443 
, 44^1, uui buiilcd over to tbo muoicipality who objected to pay the coet sam. 
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Chapter XIY. the 8th of April 1845, corresponding with the 13th day of the 7t 
Places oflnterest, ^^'^^'^ ^^ Shenshaee Yezdezerd ^KA 121-i, in the presence of " 
Honourable Sir George Arthur, Bart., Governor, the members 
Council and principal inhabitants of Bombay. The total cost 
construction was Rs. 2^03,843 and 5 pies* 

In 18o4, at the joint expense of this lady and Government, a 
from this causeway was continued to the top of Bandra hill, whi 
a small tablet records the gift. 

St. Andrew's Church stands on the sea-shore on the site of a churcl 
of the same name, which was built in 1575 by the Rev. F, Mannel^ 
Gomes, the apostle of Sdlsette, the superior of the college of the 
Holy Name at Bassein. By 1588 Gomes had made 4000 converU, 
and by 1 59 1 the number had risen to 6000. Up to 1 620 St. Andrew*! 
waa the only church at Bandra. Then the Jesuit college of the' 
Invocation of St. Anne was biiilt close to the landing place nn the 

Elot of ground now occupied by the Bombay Municipal s];i 
ouses. At first this was small with only two friars, but by 
had been enlarged till * it waa not inferior to or much unlike an 
English university.'^ The college waa destroyed by the Marathas in 
1737. 

In the original St. Andrew's church the door was at the west end 
and opened on the sea-shore. The entrance to the present church, 
which was rebuilt in 1864^ is at the east end which presents It 
usually quaintly ornamented face. The bare walls are surmounte 
by a steep tiled roof with bell-towers at each side, and a figure oi 
St. Andrew stands over the central door. The cross to the left of thit 
door, on which the emblems of the Passion are carved in coloui 
relief, was brought in 18G4 from the ruins of St. Anne's college. 
The church was formerly unenclosed, but is now surrounded by house 
and by an ugly wall. It measures 121 feet long by twenty-eight higl 
and twenty-four wide, and has 3800 parishioners. The vicar has 
house and monthly allowance from Government of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
and an assistant who is also paid £1 10;». (Rs. 15). There is a school 
where 1 25 boys are taught Latin and Portuguese, the expenses beinj^ 
met from fees and out of the revenues of Mount Mary Cha^)el. Tfe« 
worshippers are mostly Kunbis and Bhandjtris. The Koli fishermei 
who formerly belonged to the congregation, have since 1852 attache 
themselves to the Jesuit church of St. Peter. At Easter time th< 
church ceremonies are conducted with much show. On the day befoi 
Good Friday the scene of the Last Supper i« enacted at the chapel of 
N. S. de Monte, and on Good Friday the crucifixion is reprosente«l 
in front of St. Andrew's with lights, the firing of guns, and othei 
accompaniments in presence of a great number of people who fill th< 
large churchyard and the neighbouiHug roads. The image of ik( 
Lord is lowered, placed in a bier, carried in procession round tl 
church, and entombed in a sepulchre within the building. On Pali 
Sunday the cross is borne in procession with the singing of h5 
and Latin psalms. 



* Fryor'i New Aocotmt, 70. 



• ' " of Nossft Senhora de Monte, or Mount Mary as it is 
iL-tl, the most famous church in Sitlsette and the most 
y respected by the non-Chriatian iuhabitants, stands on the 
of Bandra hill. In appearance it differs littl« from other native 
istism churches. It seems to have been built about 1640 for the 
the garrison of the Agoada, or blockhouse, with which it was 
;ted by a road of which traces remain. According to the 
tctory it was destroyed by the Marath^s in 173S and rebuilt 
II. ITie famous statue of the Virgin was recovered from the 
by a fisherman^ and, after remaining for a tiine in St. Andrew's 
was restored to its former position in 1761, and has since 
held in much Veneration not only by Christiana but by 
dns, Musalmana, and PArsis. The image which is of life-size 
of hiyhly decnrated wood, is set above an altar emblazoned 
[lie gilt carving. Every September there is a 
■ 'i'eral days and great numbers come from the 
>Dntry round. Behind the church a long flight of handsome stone 
>8 leivds down the east slope of the hill to the market. There is 
a small chapel at Mala which was built about twenty years ago 
the lieVt Gabriel de Silva. 

St. Joseph's Convent,' a large airy building within easy "walk 

the sea, ia the only institution of its kind in the Bombay 

iidoncy. It is managed by seventeen nuns of the Congregation 

the Dauffhtora of the Cross and contains three distinct parts, the 

I boarding school, and the orphanage. The orphanage 

in 1868 when thirty-eight native girls were sent to 

ln» irom the Poona Orphanage. Before this it was called St. 

ftttcsent'a Home and supported some indigent men women and 

Iren. The two charities continued in the sa&e house till 1874, 

the number of children had grown so large that separate 

itions had to be formed. After some time, the St. Vincent 

looie was removed to Bombay where it is known as the St. 

fincent and 8t. Joseph Foundling Home. 

The Bandra building proving too small for the growing number of 
£6000 (Ra. 60,000), of which Government contributed £2283 
SO), were subscribed for a new convent and orphanage, and 
IdiLionalsum of £1000 (Bs. 10,000) has since been collected to 
letc the out-houses. The foundations were begun on St. 
'a day 1877, the corner atone was laid on St. Anthony's 
the same year, and the convent was occupied in June 
The building, which is 198 feet long by fifty broad and 
high, faces the main road on its southern side. It is easily 
the long pointed chapel windows on the first-floor. On the 
•ire the clothes room, the refectory, and the school rooms. 
-) room each orphan has her compartment marked with a 
iber corresponding to the number by which she is known in the 
A sister is in charge of the wearing apparel and superintends 
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the needlework. The refectory is a place of rest for the orj 
naeefc there foar times a day and are fed on curry and ric«, meft^ 
fish, vegetables and fnxit, and bread and tea with buns and 
extras on feast days. Twice a day, at the principal meals, a rel 
book is read aloud, and on Sundays, Thursdays, and Feast Daj 
children are allowed to talk at table. In the convent ia a diaj 
furnished by Government with medicines, which are dispen&ed 
sister according to the prescriptions of a medical man who at 
almost every day. One sister is set apart to look aft<jr^ 
children. The first fioor has the chapel and rooms for nuna 
children with a spacious veranda furnished with Venetians. 
Maas ia said daily in the chapel at six iu the morning, the iumates i 
the convent 200 in number forming the congregation. The chai 
is also used for morning and evening prayers, rosary, and oti 
devotions. The second floor consists of a dormitory run 
entire length with accommodation for more than a hundred ■ 
The smaller children sleep in another part of the building. 

Though children of all respectable castes are received, most 
the orphans aro Portuguese and Eui-asians with a sprinkli»]i» 
native converts. After bathing is over, the morning is d* 

lessons, and the rest of the day to needlework. Instrt 

catechism and sacred history is given thrice a week by a priest 
St. Peter's Church. After they have finished the fourth Govemnw 
standard, more of the orphans' time is given to house-wori 
chiefly cooking, cutting dresses, and needlework. Besides maki 
their own clothes the orphans carry out orders for all kinds 
needle-work both plain and fancy. Church vestments and flowe 
are also made by the children and sold for their benefit. Dori 
their play time the elderly girls busy themselves in cpochotii 
lacc-nmking, and knitting comforters or socks. Care is t>aken by 
managers of tho institution to provide suitable husbands for girls wl 
are entirely dependent on the couveut. 

In addition to the orphans the convent has about fifty boarders 
Eumsians or Portuguese. A wing of the main building ia set aps 
for their use, and in it they have their sleeping, study, and worl 
rooms, dinner-room, clothes-room, and bath-rooms. Besides tl 
eight Government standards, these boarders may be taught at theii 
own expense music, singing, drawing, and French and Germai 
They have their lessons, and they play and work apart from tl 
orphans, and are constantly under the surveilUince of the aiatit 
One sister has a room in each dormitory to be at hand daring tl 
night. 

Connected with the convent is a day school with an attendanoe 
sijcty pupils who are taught the eight Government standards aloi 
with the boarders. They are divided into two classes, one 
European, Eurasian, P^rsi and some respectable Portuguese chile 
who study and associate with the boarders, and the other of thi 
poorer class who learn with the orphans and have a separate class fc 
needlework. 

In the beginning of 1874 a Portuguese and English day schc 
was opened in Lower M^bim and placed under the charge of M 
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^■utghcera of the Cross. Oaring the first year two sisters used to 
^ft every morDing and return in the afternoon to Bdndra ; but as 
^ais was found very inconvenient daring the rains, a third sister 
sent and a community formed, the school taking the name of 
Convent of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. In connection 
ith the new consent at M^him a boarding school was opened in 
^75 for children of Portuguese descent and for native Christians, 

^St. Peter's Church and St. Stanislaus* Orphanage are accommo- 

in a building which was originally intended to be an 

lagc for native children. It was taken in hand in 1852 when 

Loli fishermen of Bandra went over to the jurisdiction of the 

fear Apostolic of Bombay. The building, which is 100 feet long 

aeventy-five broad, consists of a gi'ound-floor and upper story 

ih a loft which can be used as a sleeping room. There are no 

Lition walls in the building, but from each corner a room ia 

off for the teaching staff. The building cost £6000 (Rs. G0,000) 

m^ny additions have since been made. In 1867 a second story 

ftdd^ and above that, at an expense of £718 (Rs. 7181), the 

Idle pert was raised to form an airy sleeping room for the 

ihanage boys. In 1875, £218 (Rs. 2182) were spent in paving the 

church floor with stone, £106 (Rs. 1062) on a dining room, and 

(R<j. 275) on a new kitchen. In 1877 a piece of a neighbouring 

field wms bought for £ 1 1 4 (Rs. 11 44) . Till 1 852 the parishioners 

>ed part of St. Andrew's congregation when about 12()0 Kolis 

Kanbis came under the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic. 

number of the Kolis have left their former occupation as 

I taken to new callings, somo working as carpenters, 

apoundera, and others as clerks and compositors. On 

>d holidays there are two Masses in the morning with a 

" English sermon. In the evening religious instruction 

thi ia followed by service with two choirs, one of boys and 

ther of young men. On great festival days when all are 

t<i be present, the cong^gation numbers between 1000 and 

)ab. On every Sunday in Lent, and during the Holy Week 

3I story of the sufferings of Christ is shewn with the help 

tnee. The Corpus Christi procession passes from St. Peter's 

jfh the village, praying and singing to the chapel of Our Lady 

tbo Mount. To the church is attached a free Portuguese school 

rs and girls with an attendance of fifty pupils. Catechism 

ithi are taught to about 100 boys and girls, and Portuguese 

mt the same number of children in two other places. 

le St. Stani.slaus' Orphanage had its beginning in Bombay in one 

like honses where the St. Mary Institution now stands. Though 

B4Ddra building was completed in 1853, it was not occupied by 

ospbans till 1863. At present 235 boys study at the Orphanage, 

140 are day scholars paying from 2*. to 6a. (Re. 1 - Rs. 3) 

Besides orphans, first and second class boarders, paying 

and £1 (Rs. 15 -Rs. 10) a month, are admitted, but the 

form only one-fourth of the whole number, the remaining 

-fourths being supported by private charity and by the Bishop. 

' teaching staff consists of five Jesuit Fathers and five secular 
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masters, and English instrnction is given np to tlie Bixth Grovemmf 
standard. The orphans rise at half past fire, and^ after bathing, 
Mass. They attend classes from nine to twelve in the morning and 
from two to half past four in the afternoon ; the rest of the day is 
to study and play. They have three meals a day and a piece of bi 
at half past four. Those who pay no fees have to help in keepii 
the church and sacristy in order. Under the supervision of 
Fathers the maintenance of order and discipline is entrusted to mi 
Jiead boys. 

Faria mentions Bandor, perhaps Bdndra, as a Konkan coast toi 
in 1005.' In 1532 it was burnt by the Portngiiese.* After the 
power was established, the Portuguese made B4ndra the head-qi 
of a Tluinadar who had charge of sixty-five villages of 
thirteen were ChriKtiau. In 1550, it yielded a revenue of Idj 
fedeas, and was given to one Antonio Pesoa for a quit-renl of £11 
(488 parddos).^ In 1620 there is a mention of two Jesuit farms 
Bandra whose rents went to keep up the Jesuit college at AgraJ 
In 1639 Mandelslo mentions the islands of Bandera and Bombay. 
In 1607 when Bombay was made over to the English, the Jesni^ 
college at Bandi-a claimed much land and various rights in the 
island. As these were not acknowledged, they helped a dismis 
English officer to attack Bombay.* A few years later (1676)^ 
Dr. Fryer gives the following account of a visit to the Fat 
Superior of the north : * It was not long before I was employed 
wait on the Father Superior of the north, a learned man and Spauii 
by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. The President comma: 
hie owTi baloon,^ a barge of state of two and twenty oars, to at 
me and one of the council, to compliment the Father on the ish 
Canorein parted from Bombaim by a stream half a mile broad : ii€ 
our landing place stood a college, the building not inferior to nc 
much unlike those of our universities, belonging to the Jesuits hei 
more commonly called Paulistines who live here very S'lmptuoualyj 
the greatest part of the island being theirs. Our entertainment 
truly noble and becoming the gravity of the society. After I 
done my duty, the Fathers accompanied us to the barge. Afore tli 
college gate stood a large cross thwacked full of young blacks &ingiD| 
vespers : the town is large, the houses tiled ; it is called Pandora, 
our department they gave us seven guns which they have plaut 
on the front of their college for their own defence, besides they 
fitted with good store of small arms : following therein the advic 
given by a statesman to the king of Spaiu, about the Netherlandsij 
that if the society of the Loyolists were multiplied their convent 
might serve for castles. In the middle of the river we had a pies 
prospect on both sides, on Bandora side the college, the town, tl 
church of St. Andrew a mile beyond, and upon the hill that point 
to the sea the Aquada, blockhouse, an da church ; on the other aid^ 
the Church of Maiim with other handsome buildings. Curiosit5 



• Kerr'a Voya^, VI. S8. • Kerr's Voyage*, VI. 252, 

♦ CordAva*s Hiatory of the Jesuits, VI. i258. 



* Bruce's AnnaU, 11. 212. 

' Baloou ie the Mardthi halydnv a state barge. 



» Col. Mono. Ined. V-2, 211 
» Voyi«oa. 233. 
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Becond time to visit the island of Canoroio, having obtftined 

a longer stay^ nor went I alone, some of the host quality on 

liie Island being led by the same desire joining themselves with 

We carried a train of servants, horses and palankeens, which 

ferried over before iis ; and we coming soon after were met 

Frat<*rnity and conducted to the Fathers who detained us till 

oon by a stately banquet showing na the civility of the church 

college, diverting ns both with instrumental and vocal music 

Torv good wine. After which we were dismissed and four miles 

iiorfi were st<jpped by the kindness of the Padre Superior, 

mandate wherever we came caused them to send his recard^ira 

of congratulation, as we say, 'our service*) with thepresenta 

best fruits and wines and whatever we wanted. Here, not 

mg to any town, in a sweet air, stood a magnificent rural 

;h ; in the way to which and indeed all up and down this island 

easaut aldeas, or country seats of the gentry, where they live 

e petty monarchs, all that is born on the ground being theirs, 

ng them in a perfect state of villainage, they being Lords 

paramount.'^ 

In 1685, at the time of Sidi Kdsim's invasion of Bombay, 
Pvington complains that the senior Pddre of Biindra (Pandara) 
le to the Sidi to root out the Protestants and gave him money and 
isions. The Padre*s church income was said to be a pound of 
Id a day.' In 169 i the Maskat Arabs descended on Bdndra and 
seite, and plundered villages and churches, killed priests, and 
away 1400 captives.' Bdndra fort is mentioned in 1695 by 
QemeUi Careri.* A little later (1 700-1720) it is described as a most 
nspicaous village on the Salsette coast. The river was in the hands 
the Elnglish, but its month was so pestered with rocks that no vessels 
J burden could enter. In 1720 the Bandra priests disturbed 
nglish at M^him, stirring up the people to attack them. Bat a 
bomb killed some of the priests and the attempt was 
In 1722 they were again troublesome to the English.^ 
87 the English sent men and munitions to help the Portuguese 
^^o defend Bandra against the MarJlthAs. But as the town could 
^Bbol be held, the fortifications were destroyed and the place 
^BllMUidoned. The Jesuit college or church of St. Amne, which stood 
^■0n the site of the present slaughter houses, was destroyed, as well as 
^^tho church of Our Lady of the Mount known generally as Mount 
Mary.* In 1774 Bandra came into British possession. 

B4adra never had much sea trade, but since the making of the 
Jamsetjt causeway what sea trade it had has almost ceased. The 
opening of the railway caused a great increase of importance, and 
during the time of Bombay's great prosperity (1860-1864) numbors 
came to live in Bandra. After this for some years the number of 
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*y< nr Acoount, 70-71. " Voyage to Surat, 166-167. 

r« New Account. 1. 182. • Chur^iU, IV. 198. 

Iton'fl New Account, L 182. 
Zunie'a Koniun, 82. In 1760 TieSentbaler notices (Dea. Hist, et Geog. I. 411) 
; «a tiie ahore were the ruins of the Jeeuit church of B4ndn. 
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Chapter XIV. roaidenfcs fell off and several houses remained empty. During t! 
Placet oflnterest. ^^^^ ^^^^ years Bandra baa again risen in popularity. Almost all 
villa residences are occupied, and building gx>e8 on steadily. 

Ba'n^nga, a river about four miles south-east of TdrApur, 
near it a dam, a large rest-house and a largo reservoir, which were 
built about 1828 by Vikdji Mehrji, who in retom was granted thi * 
village of Parnili.* 

Bassein, or Vasa'i, that is the settlement,' in north latitude 
19° 20' and east longitude 72° 51', on the coast about thirty mileft 
north of Bombay, on the right or north bank of the Thdna creek, 
is a municipal town, the head-quarters of a sub-division, and, 
according to the 1881 census, had a population of 10,356 eouls, 
C850 of thein Hindus, 2623 Christians, 835 Musalmdns, twenty-nine 
wild tribes, fourteen Parsia, and five Jews. The houses of the present 
town lie about half a mile inland and to the north of the walls of the 
old fort. A good metalled road 4^^ miles long leads to Bassein Road 
station on the Baroda railway. The Portuguese ruins, which are i 
nearly hid by palm groves and brushwood, stand about fifteen fee^^H 
above high water level on a low flat plot of land, the south-west poinfe^ 
of the rich and well-wooded tract, which, being cut off from the 
mainland by the Gokhirva or Sopara creek, was formerly known as 
Baflsein island. Off Bassein fort, about 100 yards from the shore, is 
a dangerous rock which is visible only at low tide.* 

As Bassein lies only six miles south of Sop4ra it can hardly 
have been a place of consequence so long as Sopira (a.d. 1100)[ 
remained a centre of trade.* A doubtful reference makes Basse 
the head of a district under the Devgiri Y^avs (1200?-1290) 
There is no certain notice till 1 507, when Mahmud Begada of Gujarit 
(1459-1513) is said to have effected his designs against the towns of 
Bassein and Bombay* A few years later Barbosa (1514) describes 
it under the name Baxay, as a town of Moors and Gentiles, a good 
peaport belonging to the king of GujarAt. Much merchandise waa 
exchanged, and there was a great movement of shipping from all parts 
and many boats oame from Malabiir laden with arecas, cocoa, and 
spices.^ in 1526 the Portuguese established a factory at Bassein, and 
in 1529 and again in 1531, in revenge for the hostility of the Gujarat 
kings, laid waste the Bassein coast.^ In 1532, to put a stop to thes 
raids and prevent the Portuguese from spreading further nort 
Bahadur Shah ordered Malik Tokan, Governor of Diu, to forti 



> Mr. R B. Fatal. Oov. Rea. 1393 of 1829, The vilkge was granted u a mark of 
Approbation of Mr. VikAji'a enterprise in raiaiug a dam and erecting other useful worka. 
Oolleotor to Government, 17th April 1830. 

* The Muaalmilns called it Basai and the Portngneae Ba^aim. 

* Aaaiatant Collector, Thdna Files, General Condition, 1843-1853. 

* The mention of Vatiai or Bassein in one of the Kanheri cave writings aeMafl 
aooording to the latest translations to be a mistake. Pandit Bbagv^&I Indraji. 

* Bird's Mir^t-i-Ahmadi, 214. The uucertain reference is in Jervis' Konkan, 81. 
' Stanley's BarV>osa, 68- 
' In 1529 Hector <le Syl veira, who had been left with a force of twenty-two row boata 

to act against the pirates of the north, entered the Bassein river by nisnt, attacked th* 
town, and defeating the Gujardt general Ali Sh&h {AUxiath), plonaered and 
the place. Faria in Kerr, VI. 210. 
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sin. A citadel was built, both the creeK ana the sea 

strengthened with ramparts surrounded by a ditch full of 
water, and the whole was garrisoned by a force of 15,000 
and infantry. Against thia new fort Nuno da Cuuha, the 
ignese General, advanced with a fleet of 150 aail manned by 
men, half Europeans half Goanese. Seeing their strength 
Tokan made overtures for peace. But Da Conha's 
19 were so hard that he was forced to refuse them. On 
I the Portuguese landed a little to the north of the citadel, and 
van, led by Diogo de Sylveira and Manuel de Macedo, scaled 
ramparts, and, in spite of their small number, dashed on the 
>my and put them to flight. The Muhammadana fled leaving 
stores of provisions and ammunition, and the Portuguese 
tred the island with the loss of only two persons of mark and 
a few soldiers. On account of its nearness to their new fort of 
Chanl, and because they could ill spare a garrison, the Portuguese 
raced the citadel to the ground, and retired to Goa with 400 
captured pieces of artillery.^ 

About this time Sultan Bahadur of Gujardt, proud of his success in 
tbeDeocaoand inMdlwa, broughton himself the wrath of the Emperor 
Humijun. Both parties were anxious to gain the Portuguese as 
allies. With this object Bah&dnr, in 1533, agreed to cede Basaein 
id it« dependencies to the Portuguese, gave them the right of 
ry'xng duties on the Red Sea trade, and arranged that his vessels 
Id call at Bassein and take a Portuguese passport.^ In the 
ig year the Emperor tried to tempt the Portuguese to 
alliance. But they continued 6rm friends to the king of 
It, and in reward were allowed to build a fortress at Diu, 
^Portaguese established a factory at Bassein, but did so little 
Itrengthen it, that iu 1536 on the advance of a body of 
toghals the commandant thought of abandoning the place. Thia 
iras opposed by Antonio Galvao, and the Moghals, finding the 
ison ready to resist, withdrew without firing a shot. Shortly 
Knno da Cunha tho Portuguese Viceroy arrived, and dug the 
iona of a new citadel, honouring Galvao by asking him to lay 
ler stone of the fort. About the same time certain Musalman 
les were pulled down and in their place a cathedral of St. 
Fo96ph was built. In 1539 Bassein was besieged by a Gujarat force, 
"le attack was repulsed.' Towards the close of the century 
)) it is mentioned as one of the places of most trade in corn and 
on the coast.* About the same time (1585) it is said to have 
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f* Ds Ounhs^ BuieiD, 135 ; Baldeiu in Chundiill'a YoyagM, HL 530. 
Of the eik|)ture of Basaoin CAmo^aa (1534) wrote : 

ClMuI't bigli toven Cunha ihkll reu on higb. 
▲lid Diu tMmble at bia very ruune ; 
BaMclu, tbuugb so Mtron^ lb rerity, 
EhAlJ ^uld tbjr ifwat to him Uirougb smoke Mid flame, 
D* Canha'a Bftssem, 138 footnote. 
Cunhft's Baaaeixi, 136. * Faria in Bri^' Ferishta, III. 616. 

i^Balpli Fiteh in Uairia, I. 207. In Oujorit Mnaalmdn htstories Baasein ia apoken 
ot tbe Eoropeaa porta that paid tribute to the GajarAt kin^ (Bird'a Mir&t-i* 
1S9>. Perhapa tAe tribute waa revenue raised from Gujarat merohanta who 
with Basaein. 
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a trade in rice, corn, and timber for ship building, but to be a filthy^ 
place compared mth Daman.^ Abul Fazl (1586) calls its Bussy, a 
city and au emporium like Daman, Sanjan, Maliim and Tarapur, allj 
five of them being in the possession o£ the Earopeans through tl 
negligence of the Moghal officers.* Shortly after (1590) new 
fortifications were began and finished about the close of the century.* 
They are described as a strong stone wall with eleven bustiooa 
mounting ninety pieces of artillery tweuty-seven of them bronze, and 
seventy mortars seven of them bronze. The fort was defended by 
twenty-one gunboats, each of them carrying from sixteen to eighteen 
guns,* Bassein, though never so busy a trade centre as Chaul, was 
famous for ita ship building, and had the a<lvantage of being the 
head-quarters of a rich tract of country,* held by large Portuguese 
proprietors, whose wealth and the retinue and the court of the 
Captain of the North greatly enriched the city.* The apace 
within the walls was kept entii-ely for the higher class of 
Portuguese who tolerated no artisan or native among them. 
With straight streets, large squares, stately two-storied dwellings 
graced with covered balconies and large windows, and many 
rich and magnificent churches, Bassein was next to Goa the 
largest and richest of the Portuguese settlements.'^ Under the 
(leneral of the North, it was governed by a Captain, with 
establishment of sixteen messengers, four torch-bearers, and 



an ^ 

three water and one umbrella carriers.® With him, at least 
in the seventeenth century, certain of the chief townsmen 
seem to have been associated as aldermen, vereadores, whom tbe 
governor called every morning and consulted, all standing, ' the 
Governor though gouty not being allowed a chair/' Next to tile 
Captain came the factor on £43 (200,000 reis) a year, with two 
clerks, two torch-bearers, and two messengers. Order was kept 
by a constable of the fort on £8 6s. (38,920 reis) a year, with 
twelve bombardiers each paid Is. (3 tangos) a month ; a chief 



»C88iarFrederick(1563-1686)in Hakluyt, IL 344. » Gladwin's Aini-Akbari, 11.66, 

* De Couto, XIV. 65 in Naime's Konkan, 46. 

* Chroniata de Tissiiary, III. 250 ; Da Cunba's Bacseio, 16. 

* The district of Basseia stretched about tea milea north to tbo river A^icitn, 
east about twenty-foar miles to Asserim aiid Manora, and about forty miles south feo 
£aranja. This was divided into the Saybana of Bassein, the Rasba oi Th&oa, the iaUt 
of S^sette, the isle of ('aranja, the isle of BellaOor, the sub-diviaion of Maaora, and 
the Bub-diviaiou of Asserim. Da Cunha's Bass^iti, 140, 157. 

" There were more than lOf) families of the highest in India and proverbiaily rjch. 
At tbe close of the sixteenth century the ladies of a few of the hi^fhest Basscriii 
families showed their wealth and public spirit by subscribing £10,000 (200,000 
xeraphins) to baiUl a nauuery at Goa, Da Cunha's Baaseinr 246. 

'See Fryer (1674-75) and other authorities quoted by Da Cunha, 140, HI. Of 
religious buildings it contained, besides the Cathedral, five oonveatt, thiitMn 
churches, tui orphanage, and a hospital. Da Cunha's Bassein, 139. 

a Tbo total cost amounted to £147 6s. (686,400 reia). Th« details were : Oaptohi 
£128 H». (600,000 rm)j niik and tlfteen peons £3 2i. (14,400 reis) ; four torch-b«*r«rs 
£3 2a. (14,400 reis), oU £9 5s. (43,200 n-is), oanien £3 2#. (14,400 reis). In 1634 then 
were one ndik, eighteen peons, four torch-bearera, three carricn, one door<keep9r, one 
watchman, and one translator. The total yearly cost was £128 (3420 jxurdAcHi\. 
D» Canh»*8 Bassein, 218. At least in later times (1675) the Captain was alwa^ 
cbosen from certain famiUei. Ue had a term of three years (rf offioe. Fryer's New 
Aooount, 78. 

' Fryer's New Account, 74 ; and Inscription below, p. 40* 
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I, thdndddr, cm £43 (200,000 rein) a year living outside of Chapter XIV. 
In Upper Bassein, Ba<;ain de Oimay with twenty constableia piac^g oTlntere 
wu «•. v.«. (6 tangas) a mouth, four musketeers on 2«. 3rf. (7 tangos), a 
^wrgeant, ndik, on 1». 'dd. (2 parddos), one private or nafar, a clerk 
ith a sergeant and four privates, a translator, a Parbhu^ a cooper^ 
\d a. boatswain. Justice was a^lministered by a police magistrate^ 
drinho, on £21 10s. (100,000 reis) with ten messengers; a 
IgQf onvidor, on £21 10a. (100,000 reie) with five meaaengera; and 
lappelUte judge, vedar, a doctor of laws, who heard appeals from all 
tho judges of the north coast.^ Of miscellaneoua officers there was 
% ten haiiiBf alcaide do mar, on £2 10«. (12,000 reU) ; a customs 
storekeeper, a/macari/e(2otfaZma2e7i«, on £2 6s. (30,000 rei*) ; a king's 
advocate on £4 6*. (20,000 reis) ; an administrator of intestates on £3 
16*. (18,000 reis) ; a chief of the night watch on £5 8*. (25,200 
t*) ; and a master builder on £3 16^*. (18,000 rei/t). 

the beginning of the seventeenth century (1607) Bassein was a 

place for shjp-building and had a largo trade in timber and 

ling stone, which was as fine and hard as granite, and was used 

all the Goa churches and palaces.* In 1612 it was besieged by 

the Musalmins but apparently without success.* 

In 1618 Bassein suffered from a succession of disasters. First it 
Wfts stricken by a terrible disease which few escaped though moat 
recovered. All the Jesuit fathers at the college sickened, but only 
one father, Emanuel Acosta, the Superior of the College, died. Before 
his death he foretold that the city was about to be visited with a 
iVOQB punishment. vScarcely was he dead (May 15) when the sky 
1, thunder burst, and a mighty wind rose. Towards nightfall 
lirlwind raised the waves so high that the people, half dead from 
fear, thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many provision 
Bj which were lying at anchor off the shore, were dashed to 
a. In the city and in the villages houses were thrown down or 
unfit to live in. The monasteries and convents of the Francis- 
and Augustinians were utterly mined. The three largest 
:hea in the city and both the house and the church of the 
^_J«enit« were unroofed and gaped in clefts almost past repair. 
^K^'oLhing was mo^'o hideous than the destruction of the palm 
^^^roves. Thousands of palms were torn out by the roots, and some 
^Pilte wind lifted through the air like feathers and carried great 
"distancee. The whole was like the ruin at the end of all things.* 



* Dft Cttnh»'s BuB«in. 218- 221. 

■ Pjrnnl dc LavAI^ LI. '£l*i to Da Cunlia'a Baraein, 140. In 1595 the commandant 
Aahcri w«« ordered to fomiah a ^ley every year bailt at BaMein (Arch. Port. 
eat Faac. III. pt. I. p. .~>10). Bam6id would 8«ctn to have Bharod in the great leather 
aod mannfacture of Mli(i[ier8,for which, as far back as the tenth century (Maipudi, 
L XH) Cambay, Sonjilu, sud Sopdra were famous. One of the churcheg is aaid to 
|»T« beeo bailt by a man who had made a fortune in the elippex trade. Heb«r'a 
IfiMtmtiTc rr iss » De Barroa, VII. 217. 

Oordai of the Jesuits, VL, 162. Faria-y-Souza (Portuguese Asia, III.) thus 

bt» i : "In May 1618, six years after the settlement of the English 

&arat, ' i. ^luLLciiU and diabolical storm' occnrred in the neigh bonrhoodnf Bfimbaiin. 

1>eg»o at Boi.^m on the 15th of that month and continued with sncb violence that 

le hid themselves in cellars, in continnal dread lest their dwellings should be 

with the earth ; and at 2 ii.M. an eai-thiiuake destroyed many houjsM. Tho 
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Tills atorra was followed by so complete a failure of rain that 
in a few months there was so grave a scarcity that children wet 
openly sold by their parents to Ma&alm^n brokers. The practi< 
was stopped by the Jesuits, partly by saving from their own scant 
allowances partly by gifts from the rich. When the fear of famir 
was still pressings orders were issued that all should meet in th( 
church of the Jesuits for prayer. One of the fathers so reprove*! 
the people for their sina that they threw themselves on the grounc 
and filled the church with their groans. Their prayers were 
unheard. The sky was soon covered with clouds, and next day n 
fell so freely that the withered crops revived.* 

The European travellers of the seventeenth century describe 
Bassein as a handsome well fortified towTi with a convenient 
harbour, in a country growing much rice, pulse, and other grains, oilj 
and cocoanuts.^ The city wall was of stone three miles round witl 
three gates, two main gateways one to the east the other to the 
and a smaller portal to the south, and eight bastions, some of thei 
unfinished. On the south or sea-side, wht^re there was little risk of 
attack there was only a single wall. The garrison was (1634) 24 
strong, 400 Europeans, 200 Native Christian.s, and 1800 slaves.' Th< 
city was set apart for the better class of Christians, neither craftsmei 
nor Hindus were allowed to live within the walls. It had yndi 
straight streets and good buildings round a great square or market.^ 
ITae nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six churches, 
four convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the FranciscHDS 
the other to the Jesuits. The Jesuit college had five squar 
cloisters with cells on two sides, a spacious refectory, a goodli 
church, and a fine library of commentaries and works on history an( 
morals.* The hospitality of these monasteries was famoos, eaU 
made public places of entertainment unnecessary. 

In the decay of Portaiguese power towards the close of tl 
seventeenth century Bassoin suifered considerably. In 1C74, 61 
Arab pirates from Maskat landed at Bassein, and, unopposed by the 
panic-struck garrison, plundered all the churches outside of the walls, 
refraining from no cruelty or violation.^ In the same year Moro 



aea was brought ioto the cit^ by the wind ; the wftves roared foarfuUv ; the top* of 
the churches were blown ofl, and unmense atonea were dhveu to v.aet atstiwces ; tv^ 
thousand persons were killed ; tite fiah died in the ponds, and most of the churehea^ < 
the tetupeat odvaticud, were utterly deatroyed. Many v«ssela were toat in the por^ 
At Bomboinj sixty sail of vessels, witb their cargoes and aome of their crews, fouud^t^' 
Madr&a Journal, V. 175. 

I Cordara'a History of the .lesuits, V'l. 206. In 162,3 Piettro della V&Ue (Viaggi, II 
131) noticed that many buildings were in rains from the great hurricane of a few _ 
before, and in 1G70 Ogilhy (.-Ctl:», V.214) speaks of an earthquake, which, in th< 
beginning of the century, btvd swallowed many houses, in tlie room of which none hadl 
been built. 

* See Mandelalo's Voyages (16.38). 233 ; Thevenot (1666), V. 248 ; and Ogilby's Ailaa] 
(1670), V. 214, Tavemier (1651) notices that the Indians worshipped the Virgin Ha*yi 
aa a representation of Sita, pulling off their shoes, making many reverenoes, putV~~ 
oil into the lamp, and casting money into the box. If the Portuguese had . " 
them they woulii have anointed the image and offered it fruity Harris, IL 379> 

* O Chma de Tis- III. 243 ; Da Cunha'e Bassein, 209. 
' Fryer's (1675) New Account, 74, 75 ; Gemelli Careri (1695) in Churchill's Ve 

IV, 191, quoted in Da Cunha's Basaein, 141. 

' Onne's Historical Fragments, 46. Fryer notices these Arab iocarsioni. 
Account, 75. 
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lished hiuiHelf in KalyAn, and forced the PortngxiBse to CliApter XIV. 
'h fourth of the Baaaein revenues.^ Two years later (1 676), p!-**- ofTnterest. 

iy advanced near Bassein^ and, in spite of 'some slender 
lity,' fortified a place called Sibon (probably Saiwdn),* and in 1690 
kfarathas, though unsuccessfully, invested Bassein.^ The city 
had for some time been suffering from the dishonesty of its 
$XQrzujn, the immorality of its upper classes, the interference of the 
id the ill feeling shown to unconverted natives,* was about 
Icken by a pestilential fever or plague, ' exactly like a bubo,' 
continuing at intervals for several years, robbed the city 
)ut one-third of its people.^ In the beginning of the 
ith century the population was returned at 60,499 souls, of 
1,131 were Native Christians and 2368 Europeans." About 
le same time it is described as a place of small trade and 
liarboar for small vessels. According to Hamilton most of its 
lay buried in the hands of lazy country gentlemen, who 
their days in ease, luxury and pride, without the least 
their country's ruin.^ In 1728 a Portuguese officer, sent 
Goa to examine the fortifications, found most of the outposts 
wretched et>ate ; the forts and stockades ill-placed and in bad 
repair ; the garris^ju short of their proper strength, and the few 
•oldien untaught and undrilled, useleas except as robbers.^ 



'Orme'i HiBtorical Fragmeinti, 45 ; DaConha'a Bassein, 143. 

' Orme'i Hittorie&l Fn^enta, 54 ' Orme'a Uiatoric&l Fragmentt, I4i2. 

* In 15d7 king Philip U. of Spain (1556-1598) complained of the dishonesty of the 
Hfteia* who let their torts faU into dinrepair. DaCiinba's Bassein, 144. He also wrote 
UMtolfniden a^nst public monilB shuold be paniahed (Ditto). The roles ag&i oat 
•oeoi:' itires wore most strict. No heathen might be employed except as a 
ipoeaii i'loe might any friendship or kindness be shown. No inlidel could 
■crre ^ .. ■.-. ...i.. office, and all, every Sunday afternoon , were forced to attend a lecture 
^ a priesrt, or, if they staidaway, had to pay a fine of from 4d. to about la. (1-3 tangaa). 
Uk CuoKa's Basaein, 144. According to Goez (1603) the persecution of tha Portuguese 
■ad* twuy Hindus, MnsaLmiUis and P&rsis leave their homes and live in the 
iomkaioa» of Sh&h Jah4n where they had liberty of conscience. He adds, * Between 
BMMin and I>auian there are few natives and the greater port of the villace lauds 
Btttnti lletL* Da Cnnha's Baseein, 143. Of the interference of the clergy Hamilton 
(1790) aayv, 'The church superintends the General of the North, wliich makes his 
fpvenuneot both uueiuy auu precArioos. ' New Account, I. 180. 

• Oemelli Careri in Churchill's Voyages, IV. 191. This outbreak, apparently the 
tn>e nlftgue, tciun and vo&ha, raged for several years over a great pirt of western India. 
kX Aiuaadatiad, whore it lasted for seven or eight years, its visible marks were swell- 
iaM M big as a grape or banana behind the ears, under the arms and in the eroin, 
Wd rtdaeaa round the pupils of the eyes. In 1689 it broke out with great vidence 
ifl KiApB/ 'all attacked with it gave up hope.' It had been in the Deccan for 

eral rears (Muotakhabu-lLubdb : Elliot, VII. 337). Near Ooa in 1684 it attacked 
in M«i«am's army and carried off 500 men a day (Orme's Hist. Frag. 142) ; raged 
iral for six ye«» (1684-1690) (Ovington's Voyage to Surat, 347) ; reduced (1690) the 
* Kj sairiaon to 35 Euglish soldiers (Bruce's Annals, III. 94) ; was so violent that 
DsSj took &wi^ all means of preparing for a good end, but in a few hours in 
Daman and ThAna, carried off whole cityfuk of people (Churchill, IV. 191) ; 
at TAtta in Sind (1696) killed 80,000 souls (Hamilton's New Account, I. 123). 
Pa Cunhft's Bassein, 145. '' Hamilton's New Account, I. 180. 

OOinm. de Tis. I. 31, 32. Of artillery Baaaein had ninety pieces from three 
t»»«aty-f<mr poaoders 27 of them bronze, 70 mortars 7 of them bronze, and 
Kmb of 80 infantry and 12 artillery. In Bassein port were 21 armed boate each 
Iff to 18 pieces of ordnance. Bassein, 209. In spite of this weakness the Basseia 
fwvBM Mont to hare increased till as late as 1729. la 1686 it was £8646 (Be. 86.460), 
b 1700 £9737 (Ra. 07,370), in 1718 £15,539 (Rs. 1,55,390), And io 1729 £45,706 
lIU. 4.57.000), Da Cunha's Bassein, 145. 

a 1064-^ 
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Round the city thus weakened and decayed the Mar^thds wer 
gradually closing. In 1 738 they seized the small fort of Arn^la 
the north of Bassein^ and soon after, by occupying the islands 
Varsova and Dhar^vi and the creeks between Bassein and t1 
mainland they completely isolated the city. Goa, distressed bj 
the MarAthas, could send no help, and the English at Boftibay, fol 
years annoyed by the hostility and treachery of the Jesuits ol 
Bd,ndra, refused assistance. On the 17th February 1739 thQ siege 
of Basaein was begun, and, under Chimnaji Appa, Bajirav^s brother,j 
was pressed with a skill, courage, and perseverance which no othei 
Maratha besieging force has ever shown. In spite of the loss of theii 
commander, Sylveira de Menezes, the garrison defended themeelvei 
with the highest courage and constancy. Among them the Europeans! 
fought with the most signal bravery, driving back attacks^ and by ' 
midnight sallies harassing the Maratha lines. Still the be^iegvra 
pressed closer, mine after mine was sprung, and in spite of a constant! 
fire from hand grenades, mnsketry and mortars, the wall was breached! 
under Sam Sebastian's tower, and, mounting on its ruins, the Marathiig 
gained a position from which they could not be driven. The garrison, 
blockaded by Angria's fleet and short of food and of powder, witl 
the flower of their offic^srs and men dead or disabled, could hold outr' 
no longer. On the 16th May 1739 they offered to capitulate. The 
terms were honourable. The garrison, auxiliaries as well as regulars, 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war, and, to sncl 
of the people as wished to leave, eight days were given t^ gathei 
their property. The loss of the Portuguese was about 800 ; that 
of the Mnr^thds, in killed and wounded, about 12,000. Thus 
Bassein fell as falls a stately tree never to rise. No fight had 
been more glorious to the Portuguese ; in none since the days of 
Albuquerque had they earned more unsullied fame.^ 

Under the Mardth^a Bassein, with the name of Bajipur oi 
Bajirav's city, continued a place of importance, the head-quarteil 
of the governor of the country fixira the Bankot river to Daman,* 
To restore a Hindu population grants of rent-free land were offered, 
and a tax was levied for the support of Brahmans who were brought' 
to purify the Christians and make them fit to take their place in 
their old castes,' 

In 1767 the Dutch wished to establish a factory at Bassein.^ 
In 1774 the town was taken by the British but soon after was < 
restored to the Marathds.* Six years later (1780) Goddard, leadi 
his army by land from Surat, arrived (November 13th) before Basseii 
The fortreaa was a regular polygon without outworks, but so strong 
as to require regular approaches. On the 28th November tlie firsi 



tM 
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' Bom, Qaar. Rct. IV. 71-87. 

* Dtt Cunha's Bassem, 149. Du Perron (17G0)BnyB, 'Except Gon I h*ve seen do 

better platxni for trade. The fort, m w&rlike h&nds, ooula offer a strong recutMic«Ll 
It ia n regular hexagon. The bastioos carry nine guna on each face, and those in the 
middle have double faces. Many of the cortainA are protected by a square bastion, and 
that near tlie river by masonry built on the sea. Of the two gat«e the south one ia 
open, the Mardthia have condemned the south-weat gate. The walla might mount 
forty cannon. ' Zend Areata, I. coclxxxiv. 

» Da Cunha'g Bastwiii, 149. * Stavorinu*. III. 107. » Mill, HI. 608, 619, 
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six guns and i^x mortars was opened at a distance of 900 Clukpter 

on December 9tb a second battery of nine heavy guns and pieces oflntere»t. 

tbe same time a battery of twenty mortars wero opened at 500 

On the lOth, when a breach was nearly completed, a condi- 

offer of surrender waa made but refused, and next morning the 

EMoa surrendered at discretion. On the British side the loss was 

' In 1 783, tinder the terms of the treaty of Salbai (March 

?in was restored to the Marathas.^ At the close of 1802 

1 7th) Bajirav Peshwa, flying from Yeahvantrav Holkar, 

sd Basaein from Suvamdurg on the Ratnagiri coast. Hero 

wa£ met by Colonel Close and Mr. Blphinstone his Assistant, and 

December Slst the Treaty of Bassein waa concluded.* To 

the Peshwa'a safety a field detachment was Bent to Bassein, 

to strengthen the passage from the mainland to Bassein island a 

»rable palm-tree stockade was built at Sopara.* The Peshwa 

in Bassein till the end of April.^ 

Under the terms of the treaty of Poena (13th Jane 181 7), which 

forced on the British by BdjirAv's intrigues and failure to 

jply hiii contingent of troops, Baasein with the rest of the north 

""can passed to the British. In 1818, the distance between 

lain defences and the want of any sufficient ditch made the 

of no militaiy value. The ramparts were overgrown with 

sa and scarcely a house was habitable. A small detachment 

feroops was kept in it for some timo.^ In 1824 it was described 

a considerable place eurrounded by a regular fortification of 

imparts and bastions, but without a glacis which from the marshy 

state of the aarrounding country was not much wanted. A small 

iaon was stationed in one of the gates, under an English 

icbor of ordnance, and the place was kept locked. Within it 

completely uninhabited.^ In 1825 Bishop Heber found it 

;tly uninhabited, a melancholy display of ruined houses and 

lea covered with a rank growth of trees and brushwood, 

Heber describes the ruins as of mean architecture, but 

Iff from their lofty proportions and from the siagularity of 

'sao and European ruins in India.^ In 1830 an attempt was 

to revive industry in Bassein by starting a sugar factory. 

was bnilt, but the scheme failed from the death of Mr. 

rd the promoter. In 1837 Mr. Vaupell found Bassein the 

rket town of a petty division with shops mostly held 

Vdnis and a few poor Musalmans* In 1838 Mrs. 

described it as long forsaken with no inhabitants except a few 

fiafaermen and hunters.^" Since 1838 Bassein fort has remained almost 

dcACrted. In 1834 a travellers' bungalow was built at a cost of 



»Mill.nr. 299: Thornton, H, 101 ; NalrnoB Koukan, 101. 
*Onu»t Duff, 457, in Naime's Konkau. lo:^. 

•TtaUi^- ^' • ->' '- — '! '-"• i.?3, V. 63 in Nairue, 108. 

•Ck|ita.. -inic, lOS. 

''fUtmh i n Nttime. 108 



* Diefcutkou'tt i^epi^rt (juoteU in Nnirao, IKL Seo also Da Canha's B&sseiD, 210. 
' BNualUin'* Gazetteer. I, 145. "Narrative, II. 185, 188. 

'Tniia. Bom. Geog. Soc. VII, 13l>. '<* Western Indi»» L 179. 
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£167 (Rs. 1672)^ and in 1856 a road was carried through the t 
to the landing place. In 1852 the ruined church of N. S. da VidA 
turned into a sugar factory, and for a time the work and the worknw 
gave some life to the old town. But the factory did not pay, and 
been closed, and the old city within the fort is again desolate. 

In 1864 a municipality was established,* including besides tht 
old fort and most of the modem town which stand in the village' 
of Malonde, the survey villages of Dhauli, Sandore and Mulgaon, 
and many gardens and fields between Bassein and P^pdi, aboat 
mile and a half to the east. Though the old city within the fort 
desolate, the modem municipal town is busy and prosperotK 
In 1880-81 the municipal income, collected from octroi, houj 
and privy taxes and tolls and market fees, amounted to £71^ 
(Rs. 7141). The expenditure in the same year was £664t (R& 6637) 
of which £117 were spent on scavenging, £46 on lighting, and 
£77 on roads. 

The Balvantrdv Hari Niik dispensary, aided by a Govemmenl 
grant of £173 (Ra. 1730), a municipal grant uf £1 70 (Rs. 1 700), am 
a local funds grant of £60 (Rs. 600) was established in 1872 in 
house given by YashvantrAv Balvant Ndik, whose father's name th( 
dispensary bears. There ia an assistant surgeon in charge, an< 
the attendance in 1880-81 was 18,824 out-patients and 43 in-patienla. 
There are six vernacular schools, the chief of which, with roor 
for 150 pupils, is held in a school-house which was built in 1878 al 
a cost of £560 (Rs. 5601). 

The mdmlatd^r's oiBce, which is built on the standard plan, waa 
completed in 1869 at a coat of £3553 (Rs. 35,530). The 
subordinate judge's court is held in what was formerly a private 
dwelling. Close to the new school-house is a public garden 
which was granted to the municipality by Government in 1877.* 
Opposite the garden stand the Robertson vegetable and fruit 
markets, vritb an upper story which is used aa the municipal 
office.* 

Bassein has a good landing place and a custom hoosa 
returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show an average expoi 
trade of £51,414 (Rs. 5,14,140) and an import trade of £22,52( 
(Ra. 2,25,200). Export* varied from £20,710 (Rs. 2,07,100) ii 
1876-77 to £97,480 (Ra. 9,74,800) in 1875-76, and imports 
£17,295 (Rs. 1,72,950) in 1876-77 to £33,547 (Rs. 3,35,470) 
1877-78.* The railway returns show an increase in passengers 
86,473 in 1873 to 140,837 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 
toi^a to 3278 tons. 

There are six modern Catholic churches in and near Bassein. 
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> Gov. Res. 621, 15th March 1884, » Gov. Rea, 12«5, Sftth February 1877. 

• The markets are called after Mr. Jamea Walker EobertaoD, Collector of Th 
1867-1875. 

* The detaUs are : Export^ 187-^-75 £78,004 (Ra. 7,80,040). 1875-76 £97, 
(Ps. 9,74,800). 187677 £20.710 (Ra. 2,07,100), 1877-78 £33,868 (Rb. 3,38,680), 1878-7! 
£27,007 (tt«. 2,70,070) ; Import* 1874-75 £19,225 (Rs. 1.92,250), 1875 76 £\9,n$] 
(Rs, 1,91,760). 1876-77 £17.296 (Ra. 1,72,950), 1877-78 £33,547 (Ila. 3.35,4701 
1878-79 £23,366 (Ra. 2,33,560). 




h of Our Blessed Lady of Mercy, about two miles north of the 

ltdilr'B oflBce, has a congregation of 974. It waa built by 

pRTBfte Bubscription and meaanres ninety-five feet long by fifteen 

bnad and thirteen high. The vicar has a house and draws a 

monthly stipend of kl 14a. (Rs. 17) from the Portuguese govem- 

KmU A music master plays the violin in church. The Dhanli 
urch, about two miles north of Bassein, is dedicated to Our Blessed 
Ay of Remedies, and has a congregation of 32 38. It was 
ilt in 1821 at a cost of £1800 (Ks, 18,000), of which £1800 
«. 18,000) were collected by private subscription and £60 
(Ra. GOCi) were granted by Government. It measures 108 feet long 
by thirty-three broad and tvventy-three high. The vicar has a house 
d a monthly Government stipend of £1 9«. (Rs- 14-8). There 
a {)ftrish school attended by about fifteen pupils. The Minikpar 
* four miles north-east of Baesein, is dedicated to St. Michael 
langel, and has a congregation of 800. It waa re-built 
ol at n cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000) which was raised by 
subscription. It is in good order and measures 120 feet 
Bg by twenty-nine wide and thirty-six high. The vicar has a 
.u*e and a monthly Government stipend of £1 ds, (Rs. 14-8). A 
ii&ic master play a the violin in church; there is no parish school. 
e Sandore church, three miles north of Bassein, is dedicated 
8t, Thomas the Apostle, and has a congregation of 1725. 
aide walla were built in the sixteenth century, the chapel in 
, and the frontispiece in 1858. The chapel measures twenty- 
fire feet long by twenty broad and twenty high, and the body of the 
rch seventy-six feet long by thirty wide and twenty-five high, 
ricar has a house and a monthly Government stipend of 
(Ra. 14-8). There is also a vestry -keeper who g^ves religious 
iCtioQ, and a music master who plays the violin in church, 
no parish school. The Pali church, about tliree miles east 
in, is dedicated to Our Blessed Lady the Mother of God, 
and has a congregation of 90i^. It was built in 1840 at a cost of 
1500 (Rs. IbfOOO) and measures seventy-five feet long by twenty- 
broad and eighteen high. The vicar has a house and a monthly 
meat stipend of £1 9«. (Rs. 14-8). There is a music master 
plays the violin in church and a pariah school with about thirty 
The Pilpdi church, about two miles north-east of Bassein, ia 
ted to Our Blessed Lady of Grace and has a congregation of 
1294. It measures about 102 feet long bv forty-five high and 37 
ad, and was built in 1805 at a cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000) collected 
private sobscription. ITie vicar has a house and a monthly 
oremmetit stipend of £1 9«. (Rs. 14-8). There is a yiolin master 
and a pari^ school supported by Government and attended by 
c pupils. 

aretwomodemHindutemples inside the fort, one to Hannman 

relote to tlie sea gateway and the other to Trivikram, Trivikrdm'a 

'lample eujoys a yearly Government allowanc43 of £106 (Rs. 1001). 

Thero are two travellers' rest-houses built by Parsis, one by Mr. Lavji 

Sonibji LdkdAvAla in 1780 and the other by Mr. Dadabhai and 

Maticherji Postanji Wddia in 1836. 

In 1860 the interior of the fort was leased for thirty years to 
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Chapter XIV. Major Littlewood, whose widow now holds the lease^ her soi 
Places oflutereit. t'ultivating the fields inside. The grant of this lease has made th« 
proper preservation of the ruins almost impossible.* Except tw< 
openings for the landing-place road, and one or two breaches alon{ 
the sea face, the old city walls are in fair repair. They are aboul 
one and a half miles i-oand, and in shape an iri-cgular decagouj 
built of stono from thirty to thirty-five feet high, and, except oi 
the west where they are aa much as forty-five, not more than fivi 
feet thick. At each of the ten corners is a four-sided bastion,^ anc 
in the whole circumference are three entrances, two main doubU 
gateways, aud a postern. Of the two main gateways the Sea 
Porta do Mar, with massive teak doors cased with iron bars 
spikes, is in good repair, but the woodwork of the Land Gate, Port 
do Campo, is broken. The postern behind the cloisters of the] 
Franciscan church was thought unsafe, and waa closed by the 
bastion of Sam Sebastian. 

Within the walls are eome fenced fields, and the lines of Bomo ol 
the old streets may be traced. With these exceptions the space 
overgrown vnth palms and brushwood. Ou the land side are fei 
signs of old buildings, but near the middle of the space are the 
ruins of the citadel or round central tower, and close t«3gether| 
towards the sea, are the remains of six churches and other religion! 
buildings. Of these some are perfect except that their roof 
have gone, of others only the towers are left. The site of others ii 
mEirked by broken pillars, porches, and cornices, and some aro| 
shapeless mounds of ruin. All are overgrown with grass, wall trees. 
and thick hanging festoons of climbing plants. Of the absence 
ruins on the land side two explanations may be offered, that, as t\ 
part most likely to suffer from a land attack, it was never bniH 
but kept for the growth of grain, or that it was onoe peoplee 
and fell to ruin during the ravages of the plague at the closo of th^ 
seventeenth century. 

Beginning from the seaside the first object of interest is the msssii 

double sea gateway with its well preserved teak and iron doors, oi 

one of which, partly hid by an iron bar, are the words * The 20t| 

November 1720.' Within the gate, on the left, is a small temple 

Hanuman. On the same side, the building with massive high to> 

and tree-covered walls is the Cathedral, or Matrix, of St. Josepl 

Over the door these words are cut in st^>ne ; 

* In the year X0O1. when the moat illuiitrioua Sr- Dom Prei Aleirode ICensM* ' 
ArohbiBhop Frimate and the Bovd. Pedro Oalvao Pereira waa Vioar. thiaT '" 
waa rebuilt.'^ 

The towered front and the side walls with arched doorways anc 

lancet windows are in fair repair, but the roof is gone aud the at 



* Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. S., 24th January 1882. 

' Their names are Noasa Senhora dos Remedioa, Reia Magoa, Sam Thiago, 
Gon9alo, Madre de Deos, Sam JoAO| Elephante, Sam Pedro, Sam Paulo, aod 
Sebastian. 

* 'The Portugese runs. No anno de 1001, sendo abcebi.spo primaj! o tLL^o S«. 

FbEI AlkIXO DK MkNEZKS, E VlOAiilO FE PfOllO GaLVAO PjUieiRA, B£ RJCI 

jniA MATBU. Da Cunha'a Baaseiu, 214. 
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towrer are decayed. On a black oblong tombstone in the 

*I, to the right of the main altar, are these words : 

[t&is gtA-re iwre transferred the bones of Pedro Galvmo, a servant in the 
iytto axanaged and enlarged this teinple- He died at Ooa on the 19th Sforoh 

the west end of the nave, a half-buried tomb bears the name 
* Antonio de Almeida de Sampaio e Su/ The present building seems 
id on the site of the church of St. Joseph, which was built 
by the Viceroy Dom Jo&o de Castro under the orders of 
>4o III. of Portugal.' A plain arched passage between 
ktlicdral and a private house to the right is perhaps a relic of 
dike the wives of the old Bassein nobles had, to be stared at 
?ir way to church.' 

Facing the sea, the open space at the end of the street, to the left 
J, ia the great square or market. Round it are the 

rhat were once fine buildings. One of the chief of 

^rasThe St.'ite House, where in 1675 'the Governor convocated 
the nobles every morning upon consultation, in which they all stood, 
ft cluur not being allowed the Crovernor though gouty, and whero 
evening they met to game.'* The ruined doorway beyond 
rkot belongs to the castle or round citadel. On either side 
ie door were two pillars of which only the Corinthian capitals 
ai^ Jeft. Above, are a Maltese cross, a coat of arms, a sphere, and 
!ic date 1606. Inside of the gate the whole space is strewed with 
18. To the left, along a path choked with shrubs and fallen 
>Die$(, are the rains of a bastion with the oldest inscription in 
}in : 

*VtuB flnt Ooptoin who built this fortress was Garcia da Sa, by command of 
I a^remor ITuno da Ouuha in the year 1636." 

The^e roina are said to have been older than the Portuguese, 
lo have been the ' place of residence of the Moors to whom it 
longed.'* Further back heaps of rubbish and one or two doored 
twindowed walls are all that remain of the palaces of the 
of the North and of the Captain of Bassein.' A littlo 
the gate of the round citadel, and near the end of the 
that leads from the sea-gate along the wall, are the ruina of 
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' in nms, *Pbtw Galvaxi templuji hoc qpi RKxrr et acxpt hoc tbasblata 
.vu LVDOX oesA sippMiHKO. ORirr oo« 19 M.iRxn astto 1618.' 
Ifx Cuuha's fioBsein, 215. The king allowed the Viceroy to support the vicar and 
■utuiU, from a aom of £112 (3000 parddot) formerly spent on Musalmin 
1ji 1634 the church etaff was a vicar, four canons, two choir boys, a 
(crQr singers, and one player. The yearly coat was, for establishment 
fSS ffiCli I'U-ddo^) ; for ornament, cloth, palm leaves, and flowers £2 5«. (60 
pord >r candles £3 7^. (90 pardiooa). 

[ r- Bawein, 246. ♦ Fryer'a Now Account, 74. 

iL'se runs, ' Ho PBimTRO oAPrrAH qcb edificoo esta fortaleza roi 

'>a MA.'eOACO DO GOVSRNADOR NUXO DA CtTNHA BRA DE 15.36.' Ds 

-*rui, 217. • Bocarro (1634) in Chroo. de Tis, III. 243. 

L'^te Cutiba ■ Baesein, 218. Of the jail that once stood near the Captain's palace 
^*Kikc It ttit but ft Blab with » worn writing to be seen near the travellers* 
if^ ie of the fort. The writing ninB, * Pero da Silva being Viceroy 

la Cunha Captain of this fortress, the city of Bassein, Dom Luis 

lis. I'tancisco Pereira and Alvaro Coelho caused this jail to be built, 

Ml completed while Andre Salema was Captain and Antonio Tele8| 
..Aldermen. The date is gone- ItmuathaveDeca between 1635 and 1639. 
t Ctaifca's Biueiu, 236. 
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a very large building supposed to be the house of the Captain 

the Court of Justice, but more probably the Church and Convent 

the Augustiniaus. 

The portico, which is approached by a flight of five deep steps, 

Bupportod by four pillars which divide the entrance into throe arche 

leading into the vestibule. In the background are the Portuguese 

royal arms and some worn devices. Two inscribed stones havAi 

fallen, one from the architrave the other from the tympauuia. 

writing on the architrave runs, 

* Thia portal wm built during the K07«mment of tb« Vioeroy Dom IdUcael 
Noronha, Count of liinhoren, and on it St. Franoia Xavier woa placed aa 
of tho oity. The 10th May 1631 ' ' 

The writing on the tympanum runs, 

'TVlien (Hspar de Uello de Miranda was Oaptoin of the otty, RAd OoaiMlol 
Coelho da SilTa, Fero Forrdira, and Joao Boto Maohado and other of&oera wwrs 
aldermen, thia portal, which took St. 
1631. •• 




Xavier aa ita patron, was built in the yea r 



Next to the palace are the ruins of the factory, the residence of 
the factor who was second in rank to the Captain. Close by are 
the ruins of a very largo building apparently a granary. Separated 
from the palace of the General of the North by the large oblong 
apace of the old palace garden, are the Church and Hospital of 
Pity. The Hospital, which faces the wall on the river side, is a 
long massive pile with a large square courtyard surrounded by a 
beautiful cloistered arcade. The church though small had a 
handsome front of finely dressed stone and delicately wrought pillars. 
Above the door is a stone escutcheon with a beautiful Maltese crosa 
in the centre, and, on either side, a dragon with a roll in ita mouti 
Inside the church are two tombstones, a large one with the wordi 
'The grave of Po. Cabral de Navais and of his son P. Hieronimo Pi 
Cabral and his heirs.' * The other stone has only a few letters 
The Bassein hospital, a very old institution, was endowed by the 
Portuguese government with a monthly allowance of £5 4*. (140 
parddos) and a grant of £17 (79,200 reu) to buy rice for tho poor, 
Not far from the entrance of this church is a modern Hindu tompl 
of Mahadev. Parallel to this is the church of Nossa Senhora 
Yida. It is one of tho oldest churches in Bassein, and in 1695 
mentioned by Gemelli Careri as adorned with three good altara. 
The modem building in the nave of tho church is the sugar refinery, 
which after a few years of ill success was closed in 1874. In a 
grave opened when digging the foundations of the sugar refinery 
were found the bones of a man and horse evidently buried together.' 



h. m 
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^ The Portogueae runa, ' Gotbrka^ido o istado da IwDtA o Vice-bei dom Mcoun. 

DB NOBOKHA COHDB DB LmHABES, SB TUt SSTB PORTAI., XJK O QUAL SB fOZ FOft 

pAt>BoxiRO d'esta cidadb a 8ak Francisoo Xavikr. a DK8 DC Maio 1681. 

* The Portuguoae rana , ' Sewiw cafitao o'ista otdadb Gabt ab db Mblxo 

MlRA>iDA, E VEKBAIMBZB GoNCALO COELUO DA SiLVA, PEBO FSRBBIRA, B JOAO 

Macuauo com o8 MAIS ofTioiABS SB roz n'xaTu (Postal ?) A Sam Xavixb« qua 

TOMARAO rOH BKC PATBO. . . . VOVOASIVO DB 1631. 

* The Portuguese runa, ' Skpcltura dk PO.. Tabbal ob Navais x dk sev FO' 
P. UiEBO«riMO po.. Oabrai^ sbcb HBBDKmofi. Da Conha'a Basaeiu, 226. 

* Tho letters are gA. DA. L. H. EO. DO. E. 
' A caae of burying a horse with bia dead maater occnrred aa late aa 1781 at 

In Germany. The practice of leading bia charger after ao officer's bier is probably 
relic of the older cnetom. See Tylor'a Primitive Culture, I. 428. 



the right of the church of Noasa Senhora da Vida, the chapel 
which was lately used as a sugar warehouse, is probably the church 
onil I ry of the Hospitallers, a poor and modom (1681) order 

wbi' rose to wealth or power in Bassein.* 

A bttle boyond, in front of the square, are the ruins of the 
Church and Monastery of the Jesuits. The church front is the 
liAndaomest piece of architecture in Bassein, It has a noble arch, 
colnmna with fluted shafts and Corinthian capitals, and the 
iwmogram I.H.S. and a cross sculptured on the lintel and above 
the pillars. Attached to the church are the ruins of the college 
overgrown with climbing plants and wall trees, but still firm and 
in good order The date over the door (1636) must refer to 
repairs. The foundation of the Church and Monastery were laid 
in 1548 by Fr. Malchior Gonsalves, a close friend of St. Xavier, 
by whom the Jesuits had, in the year before, been established at 
Bassein. Between 1573 and 1588 great numbers were converted, 
and in the latter year no fewer than 9400 Hindus were baptised 

tin Bassein church. After 1560 there was a commissary of the 
fnrniisition at Bassein. In the seventeenth century the Jesuit 
koildings were the finest in Bassein. Pietro della Valle, in passing 
[Sown the coast (March 1623),' supped with the Jesuits from whom 
lie received much courtesy. Fryer (1675) speaks of a goodly 
church, a spacious refectory, and a college of polite structure, with 
fine square cloisters and side cells above stairs as well as below. 
In the portico was a copy of Michael Angelo's picture of the 
Resurrection.* Twenty years later the church and the three chapels 
described as richly gilt. Their garden had some European 
lita, among them figs and grapes that ripened in December and 
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nave of the church near the chancel are two grave stones, one 

ith the Portuguese inscription, ' The grave of Isabel de Aguiar, 

' low lady, the noble helper of this college. Died on the 24th 

1591.** The other runs, *The grave of Dona Filipa da 

Tobseca, a widow lady, the noble helper of this church to which she 

gave daring her lifetime all she possessed. She died on the 20th 

July 1628.'« 

A little beyond the ruins of the Jesuit buildings is the Franciscan 
church of the Invocation of Santo Antonio, the oldest and one of 
the largest religious buildings in Bassein. The arched ceiling of 
the chief chapel with elaborate mouldings is still fairly preserved. 
The great arch near the chapel of the baptismal font is in good 
order, and the corridor round the cloisters on the four sides of a 
square courtyard ia fairly preserved. Unlike most Bassein 



' tl M (ICOri) Ro poor that it oan maintain but throe friara. Gemetli Careri in 
Clrarehil). IV. 192. * Viaggi, lU. 131. 

' Vrjtr't New Aocount, 74. * ti«melli Careri in Churchill, IV, 192. 

• The PortagooM nma, ' Sipcltura de Lsabkl »« Aouiaji, dona VnrvA, msiOKa 
■ncmroRA vam collsoio. Fallzceo a 24 db Jasbibo aitso de 1591. 

• 11j« Portuguese ia, ' SeptTLTtrRA de doka Ftlipa da Fosbbca, doka Viitva 
OHurn BntrnTORA peota iorbja, a qcbm sx sua vida ova tdbo QuahTO tc(HA 
Faurso a rxten db Juixlo da bka ok 1628. 

BlOSi—li 
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buildings, the Franciscan church is of dressed stone, and has 
basalt in its etaircasesj arches, windows, and door posts. One well- 
built staircase is still in good order. There was a monaatcrj aa 
well as a church, and the ruins of both can be traced. This was ih© 
centre church of the great missionary Fr. Antonio de Porto, wh 
between 1530 and 1540, established many churches in Bassein an 
Sdlsette. About 1550, when the Jesuits first appeared, the power 
of the Franciscana was much reduced by dissensions and schisma^B 
Among the tombstones in the nave and chancel one has the wordafl 
' (The tomb of ) His Majesty's Councillor, who died on the 24th ~ 

August 1558, and of his wife Dona Luiza da Silva, and his heirs.*^ 1\ 
early times the Franciscans had much support from the state, 
even as late as 1634 there were thirty Franciscans while there wei 
only fifteen Jesuits, ten Dominicans, and eight Augustins. 

It was here that St. Francis Xavier staid during his three short 
visits, one in 1544 and two in 1548. In 1695 GemoUi Careri, 
noticed that, contrary to the custom of India, the church had manj 

chapels.* 

To the right of the Franciscan ruins, almost between them an< 
those of the Jesuits, are the ruins of the Dominican church ant 
monastery built in 1583 under the invocation of Sam Gon^alo. 
the church, the walla and tower and a little of the peaked roof near 
the chancel are still standing, and the chief chapel with ita^ 
beautiful arch is in good order. On the gospel side of the altarfl 
is the ruined tomb of the patron, with a scarcely legible epitaph. ■ 
In 1695 it had three well-adorned altars opposite the great gate.' 
The monastery, which waa once famous for ita dormitory, is now ' 
ruin. 

The road between the Dominican and Franciscan rains and tfaa'j 

fort wall leads to the bastion of Sam Sebastian with the blocked] 

postern. The inscription atone lies neglected near the land gateway. 

It runs, 

* During: the reign of the most high and most mighty King Dom Joam of 1 
Portugal, the third of this name, and when D. Afonao de Noronba, son of th« 
Marquis of Villa Beal. was Vioeroy, and Francisco do 8a, Captain of the for(j 
and city of Bagai, this bastion, named Sam Sebastian, was built on the 22zui| 
February ISBA.*^* ■ 



* The Portnguese is, 'E no coitsrlho db hvx bliosstaDe, Falicbt em 24 oi 

AOOSTO OB 15S3, E DK SVA MOLHCR, VGVA LuiZA DA SiLVA K SETS EEDKIROS.' Of Otb< 

epitaphB there are in one of the aide chapels to the left of the high altar, ' Here 
Dona Francisca de Miranda, wife of Manoel de Melo Pereira, founder of tbil 
and her daughter Dona liws de Melo and her grandson Lnis de Melo. She 
on the lOtb Novcmlter 1606.' Near the centre of the building is another, *', 
grave of Dniia Giomar d' A^uiar, widow of Alvaro de Lcmos, may he be withl 
Go<l ! Died on the 4th March of 96. Is hers and her son's.' In a third chapell 
to the right of the chancel is an inscription, ' This grave stone was placed by Dona} 
Pra do Berredo over the grave of her husband, Antonio Teles de Menesas, who! 
died on the 26tb October 1676. This grave was bought by Manoel de Carva" 
Pereira and his heirs. Our Father.' Close by is, 'This ^ve belongs to Bait 
Freire da Camara, daughter of Dona Simoa Freire. Died on the 1st Novembori 
1601. ' In the first chajpel to the left of the main altar are the words, ' Grave of Bentol 
da Coeta and hia heirs.' Da Cunha's Bassein, 238-240. ' 

» Churchill, IV. 192. " Churehill, IV. 192. 

* The Portuguese runa, ' Rbikakpo ho BirTO alto k hcito pod8r06O Ul D. JoamI 
DK PORTCOAL. 3 PEXTX NOMR, E QOVKRNAKIX) A INDIA O TICK-REI, D. AtOHBO M 
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[It WBB through this baation that the Marithis forced their way 
the city in 1739. A few yards from the bastion is a modem 
tgtish tomb with the wonls, ' Here lies the body of ... . Durham, 
fe of Andrew Durham, Surgeon, who departed this life in ... ' 

lOr. r side of the wall leading from the postern are the 

,.aer. Inside of the wall a passage is said to run to the 
Br. But the air is bad and puts out lights, and the passage haa 
bees explored. 

both sides of an old street, nearly parallel to the new highroad 

len^ls along the middle of the fort to the aea gateway, are the 

uf the nobles' mansions. Of the stately dwellings, * graced 

covered balconies and largo latticed or oyster- shell windows,** 

ibttpeless heaps of brushwood-covered stones and mortar remain. 

in «f ardtha conquest most of the rich families retired to Goa 

jt all have since died out.* The only trace of luxury is 

omental bath-roora of hard cement studded with shells and 

of porcelain. In this quarter of the town is an inscription 

confused to be translated.* Near these old mansions, in a 

overlooking the road, are the ruins of the Augustin Chapa) 

iNossa Senhora de Annunciada. The front is double arched, the 

ills and side windows of the chancel are well preserved, and parts 

a vaulltnl roof %vith painted mouldings remain.* 

Bel&'pur Fort, on an island of the same name about a mile long 

tnd eomewbat less than a mile broad, commands the entrance to the 

Fanvel river about five miles west of Panvel. It was described by 

Oiptaiit Dickinson in 1818 as about 400 feet from north to south, 

BBa divided midway, its breadth being about half its length. Near 

the north point, on a rising ground about seventy-five feet high and 

ibooi 800 feet from the river, were the ruined remains of a battery, 

ttpri of which supported the roof of an old guard-room. On a 

Ibsewhac lower point of land, nearer the mouth of the river, were 

^k remains of another battery like the first, supporting an old roof 

^B either aide of which were the ruins of a breast work. Both 

^itttniea were under cover of the fort guns. Except the north 

ly and two round towers on the south face, the fort works 

Uerly ruinous. The works, including wretched parapets from 

four feet wide, were nowhere more than eight feet thick and 

from six to twenty feet high. The facing or revetment of part 

works was destroyed by violent rain in 1818. Eixcept a low 

rOnd a low ruined well, whoso water lasted only a short tune after 

rains, the interior of the fort showed nothing but ruins. The 
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rtvao DO Mab<}ckz dk Villa Bkal, sindo Fbascihco dk Sa capitao 

l<OeTAt.EZA S aDADE OX BA9AI, V17NOOU ESTE BALUART2, PER SOVJt SaM 
UjmAU, AOS 22 DLAjS do MtS DX FRVKIUStRO KRA I5d4 ANNOS. 

' Prj«r (1675), New Account. 74 » Da Uuuha'a Bawein, 149,224. 

Tbe Portugese words are, "■ Estab Ca9a.s S | Eara Baticahe | sam Eafaoe I 
I Dado i»o doom | e do Rclafl. O | O Makmcoicaje | 

I . . I 20 . . . I NLALFBtAO I AJCLACDELE | HE 
1 DUE CIO AGSlCr I CAK FAMXUtI | UAAPOBJUIAp 



,.1K»AJ(0 DE I I6I7, POR MA 

Qun ... A I ... I ... 
o^ I Ak}« . . . . se sc somo 

i rrvBSLrADIAO I . 

Die Cuaha'E Beimui, 247. 
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harbour, about fifty-five feet from the fort, was defended by & loi 
wall running along the top of the river bank. In the wall we; 
two towers the better placed of which was about twenty feet higi 
and from its height and capacity was a little fort in itself. Tl 
battery above was excellent and roofed« A store room of the 
size underneath the ground floor was formerly used as a p 
The enclosure was entered by a gate and had at one end a batte 
much like the other two, and like them commanded by the foi 
above. 

Under the Portuguese Beldpur isle was one of the seven division! 
Bubject to Bassein the capital of the north. It included Panechat 
with thirty villages, Cairaua with seventeen villages, and Sabay( 
with seventeen villages.' In 1781 a British resident was stationc ' 
at Bel^pur and in 1817 (23rd June) it was taken charge of b] 
Captain Charles Gray.* 

Bhandup in Salsette, four miles south-west of ThAna, with, 
1881, a population of 884 souls, has a railway station and a poi 
office. The railway traffic returns show an increase in paasengei 
from 28,988 in 1»73 to 51,664 in 1880, and in goods from 126 
143 tons. It is the nearest railway station, about four miles, 
Tulsi lake. The Kanheri oaves lie about two miles beyond Tali 
but the road from Borivli station on the Baroda railway thuagh nc 
80 pretty is shorter and easier. 

In 1 803, on payment of a quit-rent, the East India Company grant 
the major part of Bh^ndnp and parts of twoother villages to Mr. Lul 
Ashbumer, alderman of Bombay and editor of the Bombay Couriei 
In 1817 Mr. Ashburner sold the estate, together with the conti 
for supplying Government rum, to his manager Mr. KAvasji Manekjl 
Ashburner for a sum of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000).* In 1832 machinery 
was brought from England to work the distillery and in that yea 
about 1 00,000 gallons of rum are said to have been supplied 
Government.* In 1857 Government stopped the rum contract, 
the distillery ceased to prosper and was closed in 1878.* It 
reopened in 1879-80 but has again been closed. 

Near Bhandup is the Povai estate now a wilderness with ruine< 
wells, conduits and walls. About fifty years ago it was well knoi 
for its experimental farm. In 1820 Mr. Fr£mji Kavdsji, a ri< 
Bombay merchant, bought the villages of Povai, Tirand^j, Ko]: 
Saki, Paspoli, and Tungave formerly held by Dr. Soott, a botani 
and skilful gardener; and in 1833-34 added two villages Kanjur ani 
Vikhroli to the estate and spent large sums in sinking wells 



1 Dft Cimha'a Baweio, 206. Panechana ia probably Panvel, CairanA w Khmi 
eight mMea north of BeUpor, Sabayo is Shllh&bAz cIo«e to BeUpor. BoUpor 
perhaps Bel&wal mentioned (1570) as an European Kunkan port. Bird's Mirftt^i- 
129. » Mr. W. B. Mulock, CS. 

' Mr. Kharshedji Rivasji, the preaent proprietor of the Bhindup estate, 
Qovemment a yearly quit-rent of £233 lis. (Rs. 23371. 

* Mr. B. B. Patel. 

»Mr. Bell, in hia Excise Report of Ist October 1869, wrote, 'The BhAndi 
diatillery traa started to supply European troops with rum. Besides to the troops 
considerable quantity of Uqaor found its way to Bombay.' 




placing exotics.* In 1837 the villages were conveyed to him in 

itimple, burdened with the charge of maintaining a reservoir in 

^Duncan Boad^ Bombay. Since his death (1851 ) and the death of his 

wife the eetate has been the subject of family disputes, and is at 

pwent managed by a receiver under the orders of the High Court. 

A. oopper-plate found near Bhandap, about 1835, records tha 

It bv Chhittardjadev Silhara in a.d. 1026 (S. 948) of a field in 

Tillage of Nour, the modern Naura, two miles north of 

lop. Other villages mentioned in the grant are Gomvani, the 

sm Govl^n, and Gorapavalli, perhaps an old name of Bh&ndap. 

boandary of the field to the north and east was a main road, or 

tha, which apparently ran from Thana much along the line 

present Bombay -ThAna road.' 

Bhavangad is a mined fort 188 feet long by seventy broad, 
. Bear the village of Khatali four miles south of Kelvi M^him. It is 
^BDrorgrowii with mango, jack and cashewnnt trees, and has a large 
^K)ck<<nit hollow for storing grain and a cistern with five feet of 
^^ilir. In 1 862 it had water and supplies, but the walls were so 
^^^pbd that they added nothing to the natural strength of the place. 

Bliayndar in S^ilsette, thirty miles north of Bombay and five 
fti}ath-ea3C of Bassein, with, in 1881, a population of 1901, is a port 
•ad a station on the Baroda railway. Perhaps this rather than 
Wuwndy is the origin of Binda, Ptolemy's name for the Bassein 
creek. The station traffic returns show an increase in passengers 
33,45.5in 1873 to 47,226 in 1880, and in goods from 2627 to 
fO tons. Most of the salt from the extensive Rai Murdha 
-puia, about three miles to the west, is sent by rail to northern 
ccmtrnl Indi& 
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The Christian population of 540 has a church dedicated to Our 
[j of Nazaretn. It was built by the Portuguese, measures 
fe«t by 52 and 20 high, and is in good repair. Formerly the 
pritf&t's house was in the chapel, but this was given up in 1866 and 
a new house built for the vicar. The vicar draws £1 10«. (Rs. 15) 
a month both from the British and the Goa governments. A musio 
{Blister plays in the church choir ; there is no parish school. 

Bhivsad or BninoAD fort in Ganrkamat village, three miles 
eiAt of Karjat, stands on a hill 500 or 600 feet high below the great 
spur of Dhkk. The walls are ruinous and there are two or three 
wxter ciatems. 

Bhiwndi or BHiimt, north latitude 19° 19' and east longitude 
tZ"^ !>', the chief town of the Bhiwndi sub-division, with, in 1881, a 
>palation of 13,837, lies between the Kamv^ri creek and the Agra 
It is divided into two chief portions, each forming a separate 
»y village, Bhiwndi proper and Niz^mpur, which may be roughly 
to lie, the former to the west and the latter to the east of the 
idi creek which here runs into the Kamv&ri. The Kamr^i is tidal 
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* Mr. VAupell to Trau4. Bom. Geo, Soc VIL 152, D«t*)U are given undor Puvm. 
« Ind, Aiit. V. 277. 
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for a mile above the town, where a dam was built in 1 845- 
Kd.shibi&i Garboli of Bassein at a cost of from £500 to 
(Rs. 5000- Rb. 6000). After ninning westward for seven or eigh^ 
miles tbo creek joins the large Bassein and Th^na creek at Ken 
Dave. By the Agra road Bhiwndi is thirty-two miles north-east 
Bombay and six north of Kalyin, the nearest railway station.* 

Of tho whole population, 8057 were Hindus, 5742 MusalmdoaJ 
and thirty-eight r^rsia. The Musalmdn population consists chiefl) 
of the part-foreign class of Konkani Masai m^ns, who from tht 
vigour of the local rice trade are more prosperous than in any othet 
town in the district. 

The chief industries are weaving, rice cleaning, and oil makin^J 
and the chief articles of trade are rice, dried fish, cloth, grass, anc' 
wood. 

In 1860 the valae of the Bhiwndi trade was estimated at froi 
£300,000 to £350,000 (Rs. 30,00,000- Rs. 35,00,000). Of thial 
about £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000) went to Bombay, from £50,000 tc 
£60,000 (Rs. 5,00,000- Rs. 6,00,000) to the Deccan, and £30,00( 
to £40,000 (Rs. 3,00,000 -Rs. 4,00,000) were disposed of in the 
town and neighbouring villages. Besides local supplies of ric 
wood, and salt worth from £100,000 to £110,000 (Rs. 10,00,000- 
Rs. 1 1,00,000), the chief articles of traffic were oil, linseed, and cottomi 
from central India and the Deccan. The through traffic has almostf 
entirely passed to the railway and much of the local trade novfi 
finds its way to Bombay by Kalyan.* 

Bhiwndi creek is narrow and shallow in parts. In ordinary tidt 
no boats of more than twenty tons and in spring tides of more thai 
forty-two tons can reach the town. The sea trade returns for tht 
five years ending 1878-79 show average exports worth £111,608] 
(Rs. 1 1,16,080) and imports worth £54,280 (Rs. 5,42,800), Exports] 
varied from £101,255 (Rs. 10,12,550) in 1877-78 to £108,84C 
(Rs. 10,88,400) in 1878-79, and imports from £47,574 (Rs. 4,75,740)) 
in 1874-75 to £61,929 (Rs. 6,19,290) in 1878-79.' 

Its position on a navigable stream on the direct line of trafB< 
through the Thai Pass must have made Bhiwndi an early centre ol 
trade. The word is perhaps preserved in Binda, Ptolemy's (160)j 
name for the Bassein creek. 

In 1542, in a treaty with the Portuguese the rulers of AhmednagarJ 
engaged not to allow pirates to pass by Kalydn and Bhiwnf 
to Bassein.* In 1570 Bhiwndi is mentioned as a place of tradi 



^ The road from Kaly&n to Bhiwndi hag lately been pat in excellent repur. Soma 
fifteeu or twenty email pony carta have been made on the NAsik pattern and as thejr 
can go from the Kone ferry to Bhiwndi in about half an hoar they hftv* 1>^gim t^ 
drive off tho old bullock csarts. Mr. W. B, Mulock, C, 8. 

' Mr. E. Lawrence, C. S. 

» The detada are : Eiport^ 1874-75 * 106. 356 (Rs. 10.63.5.')0), 187.5-76 £13S, 
(R8. 13,83,670), 1876 77 £103,245 (Rb. 10.32.450), 1877-78 £101.255 (R«. 10.12,5M), 
and 1878-79 £108,840 (B«. 10,88,400) ; Import*. 1874-76 £47.574 (Kii. 4,75.740), 
1875-76 £51,193 (Rfl. 5.11,930), 187677 £48.813 {R«. 4.88,130), 1677-78 £61,894 
(R4. 6,18.940), and 1878-79 £61,929 (Ra. 6,19,290). 

* Colle^ao Fragments luediioa, V 2. 119. 
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viiiagea ^ti^gHHiDue ot «IU1,B88 
according^^Mardthi records, the 
i-diviaion yielded an estimated yearly revenne of £24,177 
"0).' From 1817 when it passed into British hands 
native infantry regiment was kept at Bhiwndi, and 
6 until the reduction of the Veteran Battalion in I860, a 
ible detachment of that corps onder the command of a 
tpean officer was stationed at Bhiwndi. The military camp lay 
B east of the town on somewhat rising ground which is still 
\j known as the 'Camp.' In 1837, during the Mnharram 
rial, April 1 4th to 18th, a somewhat serious riot took place 
the Hindus and Musahn&ns. The Hindu festival of Ram's 
or Rdmnavmi, fell on one of the Muharram days and the 
gave out that they would allow no idol procession, 
was aroused and the Muhammadans, who were the 
party, sacked several temples and beat several Hindus. 
I noting was stopped on the 18th April by the arrival of an 
iani magistrate with a small detachment of the Regiment of 
^e Infantry then stationed at Th&na. Two hundred ^nd fifty 
blnvana were arrested, of whom forty were tried and twenty-one 
i||ad and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
^^en years. Though there has been no breach of the peace 
^837, the ill -feeling between the two classes remains and during 
Muharram special police arrangements are always required. 

le old military dispensary is now the subordinate judge's 

I On the camping ground there are two European tombs and 
pcnre on the margin of the big reservoir to the south of the 
at leads into the town. All are in good repair, but the 
Dna are much worn.^ The chief Musalm^n remains are a 
I honour of Shih Husain Kdderi, a minister of king Ali 




hd'h MsHU-Ahm^i, 129. 



' Grant Duff'a Mar&tbsUi, 63. 



I Chran. d* Ti*. II 52 : Nftime'i Konkan, 37. 

fTis.etGeog. I. 505. » WaringB Hietory of the Mat&ih&B, 238. 

! t? Britub tomb rune, * Sacred to the memory of Oeorgo, infant 

.oukuciukudof the lat Battery, 7tli Regt. N.I., who died at Bhiwndi 

nibtte ISSit. MtreA ft mnnthii.' AiKitHiir i»n a tnmh hetv^m tha 
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Chapt«r_XIV. AdilsUh of Bij^pur, wlio died in 1665 (107G A.H.).* The tomb 
1mm of InterNt. completed in 1 71 1 (1 125 a.h.) by ShAh Hnsain's daughter's grandsc 
Syed Kutb-ud-din Sajjadah Naahin. Beeide the tomb is n 
reservoir, and a short way sooth a small but deep well of got 
water.* There are four chief mosques, Jdma^ Kadgya, Dongarks 
and Bhnsiinnala all of the Sunni sect. Besides these there are 
Meinnn mosque and two Momin mosques, one for the Sunnis at 
one for the Shi6s, None of these mosques have any Grovemmei 
allowance. Besides the tomb of Mokri, a Musalman saint to whoi 
vows are paid in seasons of drought, there ia a large dargdh 
ImAmsha Ali, with a yearly fair, uros, in May-June {Vaisltdkfil^ 
attended by about a thousand people. There are fifteen Hinc' 
temples, but none of any special size, ago, or hoUnoss.' 

The Government buildings are the sub-judge's court formerlj 
a military dispensary, the m^mlatdar's office built in 1844 on t\ 
site of the Pesnwd's palace one or two towers of which can still ~ 
traced, and a public works rest-house off the Bombay-Agra roi 
400 yards east of the town. Bhiwndi has also a dispensary whi( 
was started in 1866, a post office, and one English, two Musalm^ 
and three Marathi schools. There is also a Muhammadan collef 
attended by about 20 or 25 pupils, who are taught Arabic 
Persian. The coDege is supported from funds contributed by tl 
Konkani MusalmAns of Bhiwndi, and one law doctor or niaulvi 
employed on a monthly salary of £3 (Rs. 30). Pupils whose parent 
are poor receive money to meet the cost of food and clothing. Tl 
town with its suburb of NizAmpur was made a municipality on tl 
15th March 1865. In 1880-81 it had an income of £1- 
(Rs. 14,030), representing a taxation of 2*. Old. (Re. 1-0-3) a hi 
The revenue is chiefly derived from taxes on tobacco and dried fial 
tolls, and a house-tax. During 1880-81 the expenditure amounted 
to £1331 (Re. 13,310), of which £229 (Rs. 2290) were spent 



I E»oh face of the fcomb has a Persian veree. Tlie nnrth verse mna, ' God from 
liigh infonned as of the wonderful and BatoniBhing date. Thia good place for 
grandfather of Kutb-ud-din is lik e the holy temple most sacred. ' These words gi ve 11 1| 
that io, A.D. 1701. The east verse runs, "When the earth wm otlomed by this cap 
of hit reverence, the heavens like a moth hovered round it to beooroe tta sacm 
Katb-od-din found the date of the finishine of this building in the worda, * Thl 
sun receives light from this best of domes. This gives 1125, that ia, A.&, 171] 

The south verao runs, " We have heard the name of the aocred cupola, and woi 
■till its date from its name said Kutb-ud-din its maker thus : ' DutifQlnaa and d« 
•re its doors.' " This gives 1113, that is, a. D. 1699. The west verse runs. ** The euj 
of the spiritual king when built on the earth, heaven concealed itsolf from ahi 
and the sky became pleased. Its builder Kutb-ud-din has found its date in 
wonls, ' The dome of Husan Huaaini threw light in the world.* " Tliis gives 1116 a. 
that is, A.D. 1702, 

* The well has a Peivian and a MarAthi inscription. The Persian inacriptic 
mna, 'In 1186 Hijri Syed Kutb-ud-din Muhammad Khibi gave this well the name i 
milk well.* The MarAthi runs, 'Syed Kutb-ud-din Muhammad KhAn BahAdr 
built thLa milk well in Shai IG84, the name of the year being Nandan Faall ill 
(A.D. 1732J. NAik BAbale was the mason. 

* One to Bhimesbwar built by a Jawhir chief with a yearly aUowance of £12 U 
(Rs. V26) ; one to RAm with a yearly allowaoce of £1 lit. (Ra. 17); one bo 0<*|_ 
Krijhna built by a BrAhman with S^ acres of land ; two to Gonpati ; two to DevlJ 
one to Vithoba ; one to Nilkanth built by JivrAj a MArvAdi ; one to BAlAji, and 
■hrinea to Mahidev, MAmti, and ShitalAdevi. 
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waier-aupply is drawn from the large VadAla reservoir about 

Is ri' t of the town, fifty-seven acres in extent and with 

ited ^ y of 24,776,820 cubic feet.' In 1851, at a cost 

1600 (Ra. lb,(Kt6), of which £500 (Rs. 5000) were raided locally 

itj rest gran tod by Government, the water was brought to the 

town by a conduit of ordinary wheel tiles. It was distributed in the 

lowu hy four masonry cisterns. This supply was unsatisfactory 

id in 1873-74 it was improved at a cost ot £3683 (Rs. 36,830), of 

jb I.15(M) (Rs. 15,000) were borrowed from Government under 

Local Public Works Loan Act (XXIV. of 1871) on the security 

mauicipal revenue. This loan was supplemented by a local 

grant of £1130(R8. 11,300), and the rest was paid from municipal 

.* The works carried oat in 1873 were a masonry dam 213 feet 

backed by a twenty-one feet deep clay puddle wall ; a settling 

roir twenty-seven feet long by twenty-two feet six inches 

lad and fifteen feet nine inches deep with filtering chambers 

ijontaining &and and charcoal : a cust-iron six-inch main running 

648<) feet from the reservoir to the town ; and nine masonry cisterna 

dipping wc+lls, each sixteen feet long fifteen feet broad and 7^ 

}p, and two stand-pipes in different parts of the town with the 

ry pipes and valves joining them with the main. These 

provide an average daily supply of ten gallons for the whole 

^lioD, a quantity which has proved to be sufficient. Besides 

^adUa reservoir, there are five smaller ponds within municipal 

thfiita, Bhivale, Mirale, Narale, Khakrale, and one near the mosque 

Kiaimpur, The Mirale pond which is near the camp has five 

steps leading to the water, which are said to have been built 

three Brdhmans, Mekal, Khand, and Ghule. One Syed Shabba 

brought water from the Ndrale pond partly by an aqueduct and 

ly by piping set in mortar to tne Jdma mosqae cistern and to 

adjoining houses. 

Bhiwndi has an animal-home, or pdtijrdpol, a branch of the Bombay 

T" riy number of animals, chiefly cattle and ponies, 

f ' to 1200, and the yearly cost is about £3600 

),OWj.^ iJealthy cattle and horses are used for light work, 

bringing grass from lands near Bhiwndi which the managers 

homo have rented. The feeble and worn are fed on hay and 

-" "' *'ie nick, who are treated by a native farrier, get molasses 

butter.* The home is managed by a superintendent, or 

i^ Jl we VikdAlA lake is aairl to have been made by a rich woman who lived at Kdmathgad 

~ ^•o«tL-we«t of Bhiwndi. According to a local story the lake refused to huld 

Ui9 e*rth spirit was satisfied by the sacrifice of the headman's danghter- 

"' (if Peahwa M4(ihavrdv 11744-1772) a Boheme was framed for 

into Bhiwndi, 
-... ... ^... .i.ctauce in which an up-country municipality made ose of 

ion lor borrowing on the security oi municipal revenues. Mr. F. Dirkbeck, 

Mr MaclarsiL, C.E., received the thanks of (Jovemment for the example set 

'alities, and for the way in which the work was carried out. 

:-^ were 1166 animals in the hospital, 317 of them cows, 209 bollocka, 

Jc«s, ; 4 hones, 11 dogs, 6 donkeys, 6 fowls, 4 hares, 2 peacocks, and one 

Eia dcUih are almost the some as those given below for the Chembur animal- 
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daroga, and from fifty t^ seventy-five servants. Almost the whol 
cost is borne by Gujarat Hindu merchants of Bombay, 

A copper-plate found in 1881 with the headman of Bhere, aboa^ 
ten miles north of Bliiwndi, records the gi^nt by Apar<ijitA SilhAT 
in A.D. 997 (S. 919) of the village of Bhaddn, the modem BhadAn* 
ten miles north-east of Bhi%vudi. Other places mentioned in fcl 
grant are the village of Padigah, the modern Padgha on the A^ 
road two miles north of Bhdddne, and the river Kumari, the model 
Kumbh^ri a little to the east of Padgha. The grant was made 
meet the cost of the worship of Suryalon4ditya on the R^ylavan coi 
perhaps, as suggested by Mr. Mulock, a temple in the sacred villaget 
of Londd about six miJes south-west of BhAdAne. 

At Karoli about a mile and a half south-west of Bhiwndi^ v^\ 
"Wooded rice lands are the remains of a temple of the Naked oi 
Digamhar, literally Air-clail, Jains. It is on a raised sit^ in afieh 
close to the road on the left. The remains are a heap of stont 
covered with grass and thorn-bushes. Several finely carved blocks ar 
scattered about. One is the side-post of a door, another in the fieh 
about thirty yards to the east is the centre stone of a domed ceilii 
with a well-carved lotus pendant, and by the road lies a brokei 
capital. Many of the stones have little images of a Jain saint seatec 
like a Buddha. It is not a Buddha because there is no shoulder- 
cloth; it is not a White- Clothed or ;S/ii;e<rt/»6or Jain because ther 
are no waistcloth folds between the legs. The carving is clear am 
good, perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. In Karoli pond 
little to the oast three flat clothes- beating slabs are said to beloni 
to the temple, and large numbers of stones are said to have be 
carried away for house building within the last ten years. At 
Kfimbe, about a mile north-west of Bhiwndi, the small ruine< 
fort with two bastions, is one of a lino of forts that guarded thf 
border between Portuguese Bassein and Maratha Bhiwndi. Beait 
at Kdmbe traces of these forts occur at the villages of Gave^ Karbnd^ 
and Pai. 

Bhopatgad Fort, in Karlot village 1500 feet long and 30( 
broad, stands on the top of a hill about 700 feet high, from twenty- 
five to thirty miles north of Mdhuli and seven or eight south-west of 
Mokhiida. The fort is two miles from the foot of the hill. In I81J 
nothing remained of the works except a parapet wall of loose stone 
along the south-oast corner ; a gateway between two outatandii ^ 
towers without parapet or breastwork ; and on a rising ground on thai 
hill-top a little tower fi'oni six to ten feet high and with a rampart^ 
about six and a half feet thick. Not far from the fort, near the 
main road from Trimbak to Vada, are memorial stones, or paliydt^ 
of the same kind as those described in detail under Eksar 
Shah^pur.^ 

Borivli in Sdlsette, a station on the Baroda railway at 
twenty-two miles north- of Bombay, has a rest-house and is 
convenient centre for visiting seveml places of interest. Tl 



* Mr. Oibson, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
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ra to 53,578 in 1880, and in gwds from 71»i) to 1008 tons. 

lie Kauhori Caves which lie up the Tulsi valley about 
iTc - . . ; - the oast, thero aro at Maudapcn*hvar, or Mount Possier, 
mt two miles north of Borivli a notable white Portuguese watch- 
- 5 »et of BrHhmanic cavos, perhaps about 1000 years old, one 
1 gpocially interesting from having been nsed as a Catholic 
and> on the top of the rock in which the caves are cat a 
and very hi^h-roofed Portacruese eatbedral, lately repaired, and 
large ruined buildings belonging to a college and monastery. 
mango orchard^ at Eksar, in rich wooded country about a 
ler of a mile south of Mandapeshvar and a mile north-west of 
li are six great blocks of stone about eight feet high by tJiroo 
They are memorial stones richly carved with bolts of small 
record of sea and land fights probably of the eleventh 
t centuries. About half a mile to the east of Borivli 
-e to the border lauds of Poinsar and the deserted village 
^...^:u, are some Buddhist rock-cut cisterns, and some half 
rgroand Buddhist caves. A few hundred yards to the east are 
(uddhist t<imbs and the remains of a Buddhist mona&tory 
dy of the fifth and sixth centuries. At Akurli about two miles 
8outh-east, in rtigged bnshland, rises a largo mound of black 
on the top of which are some fjuuint rough carvings and Pdli 
if jx^rhaps 2000 years old. About two miles further south, in 
ly wooded uplands, is the groat Jogeshvari cave, a BrHhmanic 
probably of tlte seventh century. The railway can bo joined 
>gaoa station which is about three miles north-west of the 
iri cove,* 

Cft'slli, two miles south of Ghodbandar on the Bandra road, has 
Chrintian population of eighty-four and a church dedicated to 
It Jerome measuring fifty-two feet long by seventeen broad and 
rbtcon high. Not far off there is a chajiel in ruins twenty-five 
il 1r»og by twenty wide and twenty-four high. It seems to have 
formed part of a largo church. 

ithedral Rocks. See Malanooad. 

OhdHderi Port, in Tamsai village about ten miles north-east of 
I vel, stands on the top of a hill between the hil! fort* of Malanggad 
i Pob. No fortifications remain, but there axe two cisterns and 
ruins of a few houses. * 

Chatik, a village of 968 people, twelve miles south-east of Panvel 
the Poona road, has a travellers' bungalow built about 1820 at a 
of £20G (Rs. 2067). There is also a school and police lines. 
lak is the first stage on the Panvel-Poona road, and was the 
ling point for MAtherdn before the railway ran to Neral. On 
V" ' 781, Chauk was the scene of a severe skirmish between a 
;sh troops under Captain Mackay and a large force of 
iti^ Qiider Parashrim BhiLu.^ 
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* HiCaU* «>f these otijccta of iulor«ai are given under Eksar, MAgilth&n, Goregaon 
"iinecahrmn ' Orant Dura Mar&thiU, 444 
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Chapter XIV. ChembUT, a village of 1591 people, lies on the nortli-west 

Places oTlntereal Tronibay is^laud about seventeen milea sooth-west of Thdna ai 
eight north-east of Bombay. Chorabur ia by some of the besi 
authorities ^ believed to be the Saiinur of the Arab writers (915-1 137)^ 
the Sibor of Kosmas Indikopleustes (535), the Chemula of 
Kanheri cave inscriptions (300-500), the SymoUa of the author ol 
the Periphis of the Erythraean sea (247), the SymuUa or Timulla ol 
Ptolemy (150), and perhaps the Perimula of Pliny (a.d. 77). Ba| 
both Ptolemy's Symulla and the Chemula of the Kanheri inscriptioi 
come closer to Chevul, the old form of Chanl at the mouth of 
Kundalika river thirty miles south of Bomlmy, than to Chembnrj^ 
and, while there is no undoubted reference to Chembur as a 
of trade, Chaul was a famous centre of commerce under th< 
Bahraani and Ahmednagar kings and under the Portuguese 
{1*347-1740). The view that Symulla is Chaul, not Chembur, 
strengthened by the mention by Pliny and Ptolemy of a promontort 
of the same name as the mart. As late as the close of the seventeentl 
century Chaul gave its name, Chaul Point, to the Alibig or soul 
shore of the Bombay harbour, one of the most notable headlands oi 
this part of the coast, but it is not easy to see what part of Trombaj 
or Salsette could have formed a leading landmark to sailors." Aj^ 
Saimiir was a centre of foreign commerce at the same time as Thdns 
and Sibor and Symulla at the same time as Kalydn. This coulc 
hardly have been the case if Saimur and Symulla were Chembur so 
close to Thdna and Kalyan, and so entirely on the same line of ti'affio.i 
Animal Home. The only object of interest in the village is an animal-home, 

branch from the central home in Bombay. It has on an a?'era£ 
from 800 to 1000 animals a year, cows, bullocks, bulFaloes, horsesri 
ponies, asses, deer, goats, pigs, dogs, monkeys, cats and hares ; and 
of birds, parrots, fowls, geese, duck, pigeons, crows and peacocks.j 
Animals are taken whether they are healthy, maimed or decrepit.j 
A few are sent because their masters are unable to maintain them j| 
moat are sent because disease or old age has made them useless 
No charge is levied, but voluntary contributions are taken in grain, 
cash, or grass. Animals born in the home become the proper 
of the home, and are used in carrying litter, in drawing grain an2 
grass carts, and in fetching water. This work is generally done* 
by bullocks and he-buffaloes, never by horses. The ordinary daily 
allowance of food is for a horse four pounds of gram and aeventeei 
pounds of grass; for a cow or bullock 14 pounds of pulse or sec 
cotton with ten pounds of rice straw ; for a buffalo three pounds of 
grain and thirteen pounds of grass or rice straw j for an ass tl 



1 The identification was made by Pandit Bhagv^l^ Indraji. It has the sappoiil 
of Pr. Burgees and Prof. BhAndilrkaT'. ' 

• The fonn Chevul is preserved in the name of a sub-division of Beveral castes who I 
have moved from Chaul to Bombay, an Chevulkar 8Ali8 and Chevul kar Vdais. ftl 
also nppeAre in the terra Chevli betel leaves and perhaps in Chebulic myraboIancJ 
Though (.'henibur in the ordinary official and local speUing of the village in Tromhayi j 
another spelUng, Chimod, very close to the Kanhen Chemal, is used by the mana^jeivl 
of the animal home. 

'Fryer (1675) talks of Bombay facing Chaul, and notices the gulf or hollow ini 
•hore stretching from Basiein to Chaul point. New Account, 62, 77. 
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atid half a pound of grain ; for a pig the same as for a Chapter XIT. 
that it gets no rice straw ; for a goat half a pound pi^^^ oflntereat 
n or gram with tree leaves ; for a dog three-quarters 
if boiled pulse and rice and bread ; and for a cat the 
r a dog but less in quantity. Sick or diseased cows, 
baltoclcH or horses have a mixed diet of millet flour, 
es weight of molasses and three and a half rupees 
larilled butter. Plots of grass land have been taken for 
d grass cutting, and hay and rice straw are bought in 
itities and stacked. The total charges, amounting to 
lis, 20,000) a year, are met from a fund raised by 
hants in Bombay from a percentage charge on trade 
and from the interest of funded capital. The home 
!/«?4l by trustees helped by a aub-committee with a manager 
-y who live in Bombay. The local staff consists of 
lent, or daroga, a clerk, messengers, grooms, and 



I. 

rolmi, a town of 41 65 inhabitants, stands on the north bank 
binchQi-TArdpur creek five or six miles west of the VAngaon 
on the Baroda railway and eight miles south of Dah^na. 
li IS a very old town, the Chechijua of a NAsik cave inscription 
rst century,* In 1826 it had 500 houses, a large market 
vellers' bungalow.' A. municipality was established in 
abolished in 1874 as no commissioners could be found fit 
ed with the management of municipal affairs. There is a 
called the Siikarb^ Dispensary, endowed by Mr. Dinsha 
etit of Bombay, who gave £1000 (Rs. 10,000) towards the 
It is maintained by a Government grant of £78 (Rs. 780) 
al sum from the local funds. The attendance in 1880-81 
out-patients and twenty-seven in-patients. A Marathi 
eld in the old travellers' bungalow. 

'nu, north latitude 19° 58' and east longitude 72° 45', a fort 
rt, the head-quarters of the D^hdnu sub-division, lies 
ight miles north of Bombay and about two miles west of 
Qu Road station on the Baroda railway, with which it has 
en connected by a good road. Off shore shoal grounds, 
drj' in parts, stretch from two to six miles to the west and 
ihirty mUes north as £ar as Daman. Within the outer 
ut four miles west of the fort, small coasting craft find 
^ in three or four fathoms. The creek can be entered 
water only.' The 1881 census showed a population of 3525 
215 of them Hindus, 286 Musalmdns, fifteen Pdrsis, and 
iristiaiiB. The chief class of Hindus were the Bhandaris 
>■ tappers. The traflBc at the Dihinu railway station 
lease in passengers from 22,291 in 1 873 to 37,373 in 1880, 
m in goods from 1514 to 1156 tons. The sea trade returns 



ActkttS Second Oriental Congress, 337. ' Clones' Itinerary, 13. 

dgh water on fnll and change of the moon at 1 p.m. The tidal riafl at springa 
Ofeet. Tavlor a Sailing Direc'torv, 371. In 1634 the mouth of the river 
^ hy a «and bank, dry at low tido and with from eight to nine foet (10-12 
Might at high wMt«r, Cbron, de Tia. III. 198. 
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for the five years ending 1878-79 show average exports worth 
£14,520 (Rs. 1,4.5,200), and imports worth £1701 (Us. 17,010) J 
Exports variud from £8759 (Ra. 87,590) in 1875-76 to £19,481-1 
(Rm. 1,94,840) in 1877-78, and imports from £1280 (Rs. 12,8GO) inJ 
1874-75 to £2290 (Ra. 22,900) in 1875-76.^ The traffic along thel 
Bombay-Surat road and a largu timber tnulo at Savte, six n 
inland, formerly mado Dabanu a more thriving and busier pl£ 
than it now is. 

A municipality was established in 1806* and abolished in 1878,* 
the funds were not lai'go enough to carry out aseful improvements. J 
The town baa the office of a mamlatditr, sub-judge, chief oon8tftble,| 
sab-registrar, a post and sea customs office, and a school which ia] 
bold in the old travellers' bungalow. 

Dahanuka occurs in one of the N^sik cave inscriptions, as tl 
name of a town and of a river on which Ushavadat the son-in-law i 
Nahapdn (a.d. 100) made a ferry.* Dahdnu is mentioued as passing 
£rom Gujarat to the Portuguese under the treaty of Decembc 
1633.' In 1582 the garrison was attacked by the Moj 
but defended itself successfully."' In 1634 DdhAnu is raentionec 
as celebrated for its image of Nossa Senhora dos AugustiaaJ 
which had wrought many miracles. Ten paces from the shore] 
was a round fortress with bastions about thirty-six feet high|| 
including an upper story. It was well supplied with ammunition, 
and, besides an iron gun and a bronze six-pounder, had foui 
falcons used for throwing twu-pound stone balls. The garrisond 
consisted of a captain with two Arab horses, several Portuguese j 
soldiers, two corporals, and thirty messengers.^ There were 
Portuguese and fifty native Christian families well supplied wit 
guns, lances, and sword.*!.^ In 1G70 Ogilby mentions Dahanu as ai 
Coast town.* Early in the eighteenth century (1720) it is descrilied' 
by Hamilton as of little account for trade. *"^ In 1739 it was token 
by the MardthAs under Chimnaji Appa,'^ It passed to the British, 
in 1817 under the terms of the treaty of Poona. In 1826 it badl 
600 houses, seven shops and a reservoir,** 

The fort on the north bank of the Dih^nn river at a little distancel 
from its mouth is of cut stone and well built. In 1818 the worl 
which averaged about thirty feet high and ten feet thick, were 
excellent order, defended by four casemated towers with ruined 
terraces. Most of the interior was occupied by old terraced buildii 
all out of repair. There was not a single habitable dwelling withi 
the fort, and a well totally ruined yielded a scanty supply of water. 
The fort gateway which was very strong and in good repair 

I The det&ilB are : Exports, 1874-75 £17,294, 187o-76 £8769, 1876-77 £18»5 
1877-78 £19,484, 1878-79 £8809; Imports, 1874-75 £1286, 1875-76 £2290, 187W 
£2128, 1877-78 £1377. and 1878-79 £1434. 

' Oovenunont R«aolatiou 154 of 20th January 1866. 

" Government Reanlution 167 of 18th January 1878. 

* Tmu. Sec. Or. Coug. 328. 337. " Da Cnnha's Biuaein, 137. DoConto. XI. 11 

' The Captain was paid £21 10*. (100,000 rtU) a vear ; the Portuguone corpop 
4«. 9d. (12 larina) a month ; and the oommon Boldien trom 2«. 9rf. (7 larinM) to 1«. I( 
(5 iar'uui). 

« OChrnn. dc Tis. III. 198. » AtUtf, V. 208. 10 New Account, 1. M 

" Grant Dura MarAthiUi, 240, 242. »=" Climoa' Itinerary, 13. 



lere are two or tliree large temples, one of which a 

luidaome building dedicated to Vithoba, has the following 
ion on a stone to the north of the temple : * Parvatibjii 
khare, Gotra V&hishtha, Shak 17U' (a.d. 1792), *Vai.shdkh 
\a Idth Tuesday, son Bhikdji, g^ndson Yisobai resident of 
ii.* 

d&. See Keltt-MAhim. 

tivra, in thi^ Mdhim sub-division ten miles south of MAhira, 
ruined fort probably built by the Portuguese. It has 
18 office, with, during the five years ending 1878-79, 
>rt8 worth £10,738 (Rs. 1,07,380) and average imports 
(Ra, 8310). Exports varied from £7651 (Rs. 67,510) 
to £13,877 CRs. 1,38,770) in 1875-76, and imports from 
1200) in 1875-76 to £1635 (Rs. 10,350) in 1877.78.' 
rge rest-house with room for more than 100 travellers, 
r. Ardeahir Dady of BomVjay. 

massive flat-topped spnrrnnning west, from the Sahy^dris 

"miles east of Kai-jat, has a village and some tillage on its 

the BOuth-ef«terncmd nearest the Sahyadris there rises a 

5898 feet high, crowned with a long fort wall. On the 

^western face of this hill are some caves most difficult of 



DujLk. 



>vi island, on the west of Sdlsette at the month of the DhIrAvi. 

creek, has, on a ridge of hill, the ruins of a large 
jese church and the remains of a fort. The chui-ch was 
a ruin by Anquetil du Perron in 1760. About twenty 
*. Hov6 described the fort as situated on the highest 
ilaud, with only a front and a hind wall and no guns but 
|h colours. At the foot of the hill close to the river side 
>f eight guns had been raised since the last war (1774). 
some curious and excellent quarries of basalt columns 
rated by the crowbar. Much of the Bassein fort seems 
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lapter XIV. found a conaiderable number of ^eat stone and tiled hous 
Places oTlntereat Under the name Dary, Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town near tl 
sea.- The 1881 census shows a population of 1372, of whom 12<' 
were Hindus chiefly Dubl^, 109 P^rais, and three Mnsalmdus. 

Digha'shi ia a village of 803 people on the TiLnsa river aboi 
twelve miles north of Bhiwndi. A basalt dyke across the river i[ 
well suited for the foundation of a masonry dam.' 

Dindu in Phanse village thirteen miles north of UmbargarOX 

is a small ruined fort probably built by the Portuguese, It 
described in 1757 as under repair by the Marath^> who found it 
difficult to protect the coast from pirates,* 

Dongri, in SAlsette four miles west of BhAyndar station on 
Baroda railway, with a Christian population of 1280, has a Portugues 
church dedicated to Our Lady of Belem or Bethlehem, in good repail 
measuring 72 feet long by 24 wide and 23 high. The vicar has 
house and is paid by Government £1 10*. (Rs. 15) a month. Excej 
that the priest teaches the catechism there is no school. The churcl 
has a music master. In the church garden are traces of what seemi 
to have been a college 82 feet long by 62 wide. On a hill about 
mile from the church are the ruins of a chapel and a house. 

Dugad, a prosperous village about nine miles north of Bhiwnc 
with, ia 1881, a population of 575, is perhaps Ptolemy's Dunga. If 
is famous for the defeat of the Mai-dth^a by Colonel Hartley in 1 78( 
On the 8th December, hearing that the MarathAs intended to thro^ 
troops into Bassein then invested by General Goddard, ColoQC 
Hartley, with a force of about 2000 effective men, marched froi 
Titvdla near Kalydn, fifteen miles north-west to Dugad. On 
10th, the MarAtha general, Ramchandra Ganesh, with 20ij 
horse and foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front 
rear. On each occasion he was repulsed with little loss to th? 
British, though two of the slain, Lieutenants Drew and Coopei 
were officers. Next day (December 11) the attack was renewec 
the well-served Maratha artillery causing the British a loss of l( 
men, of whom two. Lieutenants Cowan and Pierson, were officers 
During the night CoKjuel Hartley strengthened with a breastwoi 
and guns two knolls which covered his flanks. Next morning tl 
MarAthas advanced in front and rear against the right of the 
knolls, Ramchandra loading a storming party of Arab foot and 
infantry under Signior Noronha a Portuguese officer. A 
morning fog helped Rdmchandra to rench close to the piquet, 
the mist suddenly cleared and the guns did surprising execntioi 
Ramchandra died fighting gallantly, Noronha was wounded, and 
Mardthds, dispirited by the loss of their leaders, retired in hast 
and with great loss.^ 

The villagers still find bullets in their fields after the 

heavy falls of rain at the break of the south-west monsoon. 

large tomb without inscription in the village of Akloli, three mill 



» De Couto, IX, 257 ; XL 346 ; Nairne's Konkan, 45. ' Atlas, V. 214. 

* Mr. W. F, Sinclair in Ind, Ant. IV. 68. « Z«nd Avetta, 1. ccclxxx. 

* Gnuit Dufifs MarAth^, 439. 
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^■Il^ north, was probahlj raised in honour of Lieutenants Drew, Cliapter XIV. 
^^^Itj Cowao, and Peirsoiu On the Qumtara hill close by are the Places of Interest 
remaiaa of an old fort and water cisterns. 

Eksar, an alienated village of 701 acres, about a mile north* 
Vreet of Borivli station on the Baroda railway, has in a mango 
orckardj on the west bank of a fine pond, a row of six slabs of trap, 
foar of them about ten feet high by three broad, the fifth about sir 
feet high by three broad, and the sixth about four feet high by one 
brosd. All, except one which is broken, have their tops carved into 
Iwffe funereal urns, with long heavy ears and hanging bows of ribbon, 
■nd above floating figures bringing chaplets and wreaths.' The 
fuen of the slabs are richly cut in from two to eight level belts of 
aurnng, the figures in bold relief chiselled with much skill. Thoy 
%Kt pdlitfds or memorial stones and seem to have been set in front of 
a temple which stood on the top of the pond bank, a site afterwards 
by a Portuguese granary; Each stone records the prowess of 
i<! warrior either by land or by sea. In each case the story 
ins with the lowest belt and works to the top. Starting 
the north, the first stone (lO'xS'xG*) has its top carved ia 
form of an nm and under it four belts of figures. In the 
belt, on the left, two horsemen armed with swords attack 
archer who falls dead, and on the right' rises on a cloud, with 
ic dead warriors and attendants, to Shiv's heaven. In the 
md belt on the right two swordsmen run away and leave an 
ler who stands facing six men armed with spears and swords.' 
[the third belt the archer ia struck from the left by a footman's 
ir, behind whom are two elephants carrying archers, and below 
men with swords and shields. To the right the central figure 
[ii borne to heaven in a car along with other figures, perhaps the 
ha has slain. Above, heavenly damsels lead him to Shiv's 
The fourth belt is in Kailas, Shiv's paradise. A man 
roman on the left come forward to worship a ling ; on the 
ft group of heavenly choristers one dancing, others singing, 
ihing cymbals, and playing the guitar. Above is the um with 
tin^ wreath-bearing figures. 

ir. (lO'xS'xG"), with a rounded um top, has four belts of 
In the centre of the lowest belt three dead figures lie on 
^ond. Above them is a larger dead figure, perhaps the same 
>de of the three. Over the three dead warriors three heavenly 
_ ?l3 drop garlands of flowers. On the right are two figures 
^ODDted on elephants ; one the chief, the other probably his miuister 
^b ] . The chief's elephant has rich housings, and a car with 

^b keep oif the sun. The elephant seizes a man, tosses him 

^H^ Air, and dashes him under foot. In the second belt the 

r*^""" "'•'"•'^'••"••' 

' Compare Forbei (1774), Orieotal Memoirs, 1. 448. Water colour sketchea of these sUb 
t>iti wurk of Mr. JaroM Wales a Scotch painter (1801), are in the poaaession 
C.I.E., D.C.L. * Right and left are visitors' right and left. 

of thia central ficnre, and meat other waiatcloths in these stonea, 
Uii:.-)ti i;k.e a tail. It recalls tne remark in the Rdja Tarandni (1148) thit th« 
vaatcloth ended like a sheep's tail. Pandit Bhags'iinUl Indraji. 
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him, and another servant wirn a 
horseman fights with the rhiet 
and one broken 6gure below, 
three elephants one behind the 



th a bottle of pei-fi 



le ot pei-tuine. On the rig'ht 
There are fighting figures aboi 
In the third belt^ on the left, at 
other, the drivers with goads 



their hands. A figure in front figlits with two bearded swordsmei 
The centre is confused. A chief with an umbrella over bis 
seeoQS to press on and drive back the elephant, which again seer 
to advance. There is great coufuaioa and fighting. The 
earrings are notable in connection with the Arab travelh 
Sulai man's remark (850), that the king of the Konkan was tl 
ruler of the people with pierced oara.^ In the fourth belt the scene" 
is iu Kailds. On the left is the dead warrior with angels droppini 
wreaths over him ; on the right are heavenly dancing girls ano 
musicians. At the top is the funereal urn with side floating figure 
bringing garlands. 

Stone IIL (10' x 3' X 6") has four Ijclts of carving. In the lowefl 
belt five high-peaked vessels with masts and one bank of nine 
aside advance to battle, the heads of the rowers showing above tl 
gunwale and archers crowding a raised deck above. The last ol 
the five is the chief's ship apparently with women at the prow, 
the second belt four ships, probably part of the fleet shown below,^ 
attack a ship and put it in great straits, the crew falling oi 
throwing themselves into the sea. Above the carving is a 
unreadable writing in eleventh century letters. In the third bell 
on the left three men iu heaven worship a ling ; on the right is » 
band of heavenly minstrels. The fourth belt is cut in window-like 
panels. In the centre are defaced imoges of Shiv and P^rvati and 
other gods in the side panels. On the top is the usual long-es 
funereal urn. 

Stone IV. (lO'xS'xG") has eight belts of carving and a broke 
top which lies on the ground. In the lowest belt eleven ships likl 
those in the last stone, with masts and one bank of oars, go to mc 
a ship crowded with troops armed with spears and shields. I| 
the second belt five vessels from the left meet a galley from th^ 
right, and seem to surround and disable it, the crew falling o| 
throwing themselves into the sea. On the strip of plain sloi 
below is a line of worn unreadable letters probably of the elevent 
or twelfth century. In the third belt nine ships pa-ss aloof 
probably the winning fleet on its way back. In the fourth belt 
troops have landed and march along. In the fifth belt the troof 
advance from the left and are met on the right by some leadiii( 
person with four attendants. It is not easy to say whether these 
townsmen corae out to honour a victorious army on its return, on 
band of suppliants the people of a conquered country. In the sixt 
bolt iu heaven eight men on the left worship a central ling ; on 
right is a baud of heavenly dancers and players.- In the sevi 
belt the central seated figure is either Slav as an ascetic 
warrior chief in heaven. On the left are warriors and heat 
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, And on the rigbt players blomng^ the horn, soandiug the Chapter XIV, 
and clashing' cvmbuls. In the eighth or top belt is a piacea oflntc 
laa of M^hadcv iu heaven with aoverul panels. 

Stone V. (6' x 3' x (>') has four belts of carving. Iu the lowest 

Bit are stx vessels with oars and masts ; one with a poop is the chief 8 

lip with the nmhrella of stnte held over him. In the second 

six ships from the left and three from the right meet iu the 

itrs with mach confusion and distress, figures falling iuto the 

iter. Over the central ship heavenly damsels float bringing 

mds to drop on the warriors. The third belt is in henven. In 

mtre is a ling, and on the right a warrior worships seated on 

if; behind him are women with water and other worship- 

jIs. On the right is a band of heavenly players. In the top belt 

^e central fignre is a chief holding coart in heaven with heavenly 

»elis saluting him. The chief and other side figures seem to move 

in cars supported by animals, apparently with horse-like 

Above is the ordinary funereal urn. 

'Stone VI. {4'x 15" x 6") has two belts of carving. In the lower 
Bit 18 a sea fight and in the upper a warrior seated in heaven, 
is the nsual he^ivy-earod funereal urn. 



iSlephanta or Gha'ra'puri,' an island in Bombay Harbour 
It seven miles east of the Apollo Bandar and three miles south of 
U in Trombay, has an area of about four miles at high water 
>al six miles at low water. The Hindu name, GhdrApuri, is 
)e of a small village in the south of the island ; it is 
ips Giripari or the hill city. Elephanta, the European name, was 
to the island by the Portuguese in honour of a huge rock-cut 
^phantthat stood on a knoll a little to the east of Ghirdpuri village. 



ELsnuvTA. 



* This *eyx>ant of the EI«phAnta o«tm. with some changes and Ailditiutis suggested 
faf P»Q-]it BhagrlnUi Ladraji, hna be6n mainly prepared from Dr. BurgeW Elepbanta, 
^ a list of modem notices and accounts of the Elepbanta caves. 
")J4|, C<)lloqviioa. 2nd Ed. (1872), 212; Dom Jo&o de Caatro (1539), 
ila CostA da India, ii5-69; Linsehobeo (1579), Diaoourae of Voyages 
'-eke I. 80; Diogo de Cout<v (Ifioay. Pa Asia, Decada VII ma. liv. HI. 
iwia ItTSi t<im VIL 250-2(j1 ; alao translated in Journal Bombay 
I. 41-45; Fryer (I67.'»). New Account of East India 
Voyage to Surat, 158-161; Captain Pyke (1712), 
. aeai Borobav, extract<fd from his jnnnial by A. Dalrymple, 
lo, VII. 323-33'J; Coptain A. Hamilton (1720), New 
" ' 242 : Grose (1750), Voyage to the Kaat Indies, I. 59-62 ; 
iiid Ui India, 4o ; Anquetil du Perron (1760), Zend 
. , 1.419-423 ; Niebuhr (1764), Vnjage on Arabic, II. 
d Memoirs, I.423-4.S5, 441-448; Hunter (I78J) in Archaeo- 
il(1783) in ArchsBologia, VIII. 270-277 ;<j;oldin«ham (1795) 
u*a, IV. 409-417 ; Valentia's (180.1) Travels, IL 199 200 ; Moor (1810), 
49, 5», 97-98, 241-249. 3.'J4-,336: Erakine (1813) iu Transactions 
T. 198-250; Mrs. Graham (1814), Journal of a Residence in 
d (1816), II. 546. lis ; Fitr-Clarence (1817), Journal of a 
..JJ : Sir W. Ouselev {1S19), Travels in the East, I. 81-96; 
c, U. 179- 18."} ; Captain Basil Hall (1832), Fragments, HI. IM- 
, RocU-cut Temple*) of India, 54-55, and Journal Royal Asiatio 
111. s;i-4i4; Dr. Wilson, Joimial Bombay Branch Ro't'al Asiatic Society, III. 
I'42, IV. S4l-.'k2: and Calcutta Re\iew, XLII. l-25;'Dr. Stevenson in Journal 
Br*nch Royal Aaiatic Society, IV. 261-275: Lady Falkland (1857), Chow. 
109-114. 
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The island is a range of trap hills about 500 feet high and 
and a half miles long, cleft by a deep ravine that crosaea it i 
north to south about the middle of its length. In the west the hi 
rises gently from the sea, and, with waving outline, stretches ea 
across the ravine gap, gradually rising to the extreme east, whic 
with a height of 568 feet, is crowned by a small dome-like knob 
remains of a Buddhist burial-mound. Except on the north-ea 
and east, the hill sides are covered with brushwood ; in the hoUoi 
under the hill are clusters of well-grown mangoes, tamarinds, 
karanj trees ; and over the hillside and standing out against the 
sky is a thick sprinkling of brab palms along the crest of the hil 
Below is a belt of rice land with rows of trees and high prickly -pe 
hedges. In front is the foreshore of sand and mud, bare and blaci 
except for a fringe of mangrove bushes. There are three 
hamlets and landing places, Shet baudar in the north-west. Morel 
l>aQdar in the north-east, and Ghdrdpuri or R&j bandar in the south? 

Though it has long lost almost all its people and almost all ita 
holiness, Elephanta, perhaps from about the third to about 
tenth century, was the site of a city and a place of religious resort,^ 
The G-reat Cave about half way up the north face of the westei 
block of hills is the chief object of interest. Besides the Great Cave 
there are, in the rice fields to the east of the northern or SI 
bandar landing place, brick and stone foundations, broken pillars, 
and two fine fallen statues of Shiv, About 200 yards to the south- 
east of the Great Cave and almost on the same level, are two large 
much mined caves. On the crest of the hill, above the Great Cave, 
is a broken atone lion or griffin, probably originally one of the 
warders of the main entrance door to the Great Cave. Near the 
shore, to the south of the range between the two blocks of hills, 
are the small village of Gharapuri, the dry bed of a pond, an 
uninscribed stone with the ass-ciirse, the old landing-place, the ruins 
of a Portuguese watch-tower, the site of the huge rock-cut elephant 
that gave the island its European name, and several large ling^ 
square below and conical above. 

Across the ravine crest, on the eastern hill, close on the right, is 
a plain cave, and, on the left, about 200 yards further two small 
unfinished cells. About 300 yards to the east is the dry bed of a 
pond aud underground to the left three small rock-cut water 
cisterns like those at KAnheri. A little further and higher, the 
extreme eastern point of the hill is topped by the remains of a large 
brick Buddhist burial-mound with which the three cisterns are 
probably closely connected. The mound seems to have been 
surrounded by a heavy wall or rail of undressed trap boulders. To 
the east a little below the top of the hill are the ruins of a Mahidev 
temple, and down the north-east ridge of the hill face there seeoi] 
traces, though faint traces, of a winding roughly built footway* 
At the north-east foot of the hill is a round brickfaced m( 



' The Buddhiflt mound and ci«tem8 are of the third centufV or earlier, the ^ 

if it is Puri, from the sixth to the tenth century, the hon head of the sixth ceotury^ 
and the caves of the seveath or eighth century. 
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ipe the remains of another Buddhist barial mound, and near it Chapter XIV. 
Ike rights an old well, with modem facings, and, in a field nearer piftCAg oTinterM 
be shore, a spirited old lion's head cut in stone through which 
criginal flowed into tho well. From the well, along most 
the north-east and east face, the lower slopes have been 
ft way to fill the Bombay foreshore. From the well, about 
mile south-east to the ruined wooden piers, close to the 
of Moreh, the ground is strewn with large old bricks and 
of tile. The work of clearing the surface soil is said to 
ije shown a notable number of building sites and the remains 
some temples. This most have been a place of religioas 
iportauce, and may possibly be Puri, tho unknown capital of the 
ja and SilhAra rulers of the North Konkan, from about the 
to the tenth century.* 

From the north-west shore alow stone pier runs out for about 150 

Under high-tide mark tho pior consists of two rows of 

lacrete blocks about six feet long laid about a foot apart, the upper 

cohering the space between the lower blocks and fastened to 

by iron clamps. Above high-tide mark tho separate blocks 

a causeway about seven feet high and six feet broad which 

I tlie edge of the shore. Then, with low side-walls, a paved way 

six feet broad crossea^the flat belt of rice land with only an 

>nal step, and then climbs the wooded slope in flights varying 

to thirteen steps. In the woods on either side severul of 

>rab palms seem to rise out of the heart of large banyan trees. 

it the palms are older than the banyan trees, and, in the rough 

•lie sheaths of their branch ends, have given lodging and 

to bird-sown banyan seeds, which as they grew forced their 

)IB to the ground, and gaining a separate sustenance and growing 

treea, have covered the palm stem with their roots and branches. 

On the shore about 100 yards east of the pier, under some trees, 
the remains of a statue of Shiv and of another figure apparently 
attendant. The remains of old bricks and pieces of white stone 
to show that this was the site of a small temple or shrine. 
^'boot 200 yards further to the south-east, close to the hill-foot, 
~ It lo find among thick brushwood, is a well-carved five-headed 
of Shiv. This also seems to be the site of an old temple. 

ig to the approach to the Great Cave, at the top of the flight 

i, a terrace, about eighty yards long and forty broad, stretches 

ao<ith>east with a pavement about eight feet broad that passes 

front of the cave between two small tile-roofed houses, the 

lianas dwelling on tho right and tho police guard-house on the 

The open terrace, which is shaded by large nim and banyan 

, oommonds a view of the well-wooded slope of the east Elephanta 

beyond in the north-east the Beldpur ranges. To the north, 

the brashwood-covei*ed slope the bare rice fields and the 

-fringed shore, is a belt of bright sea about two miles broad, 

the sea the bare but gracefully rounded hill of Trombay. 



* bdiao Antiquary, V. 70, 72, 277 ; VII. 184 ; Vm. 242 ; IX. 44. Asiatio Bei. 
Ml. 
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To the west are the rocks of Batcher's I&Iand, and across a bi 
stretch of sea the long low line of Bombay. 

In front of the cave an open wooden railing encloses an entranc 
passage thirty-six yards long, broudening from nine yards at 
railing to eighteen yards ut the cave steps. On either side, a rod 
bank rises to a rugged tree-fringed front about forty foet high, 
upper twenty feet a bare rough scarp and the lower twenty feet 
cave mouth, with two pillars and two pilasters about fifteen 
high, on a four feet high plinth. Over the front, across the w" 
breadth of the cave mouth, ran an eave of rock about foar feet d 
At first view the inside of the cave seems full of a confusing numbei 
of lines of plain massive pillars running at right angles, with 8id« 
aisles and porches leading to open courtyards. On the right centi 
of the hall the lines of pillars are broken by a raised and walledj 
shrine or chapel, and in the south wall are dark recesses filled 
groups of colossal figures. 

The cave is most easily understood by looking at it as forming] 
two parts, a central hall about ninety feet square, and four aisles or] 
vestibules, each sixteen feet deep and -fifty-fonr feet long. The side] 
walls of each aisle have recesses filled with groups of colossal figures,] 
and, except the west nisle which is partly filled by the walled shrine, 
the roofs are supported by two rows of two pillars and two pilasters. 
The sifle aisles, like the north aisle, lead t^a open courts, and the] 
south aisle leads to the recesses in one of which stands the mighty' 
three-headed bust, one of the finest pieces of sculpture in India. 
The central hall has, on the north and south, two outer rows each 
four pillars and two pilasters, and, inside, in the centre of the hall 
two rows of three pillars each, and to the right between the centre 
and the west aisle, the shrine or chapel which occupies the space 
of four pillars or about ninety-five feet ronnd. 

Of the original total of twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters, 
eight of the pillars arc destroyed and others are ranch injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof of the cave is level, the pillai 
vary in height from fifteen to seventeen feet. They are strong anc 
massive, of considerable elegance, and well suited to their position] 
and use. With a general sameness there is some variety of size and* 
ornament. All have a square shaft about three feet four inches 
each way, rising eight feet or nearly half the total height. The 
upper sixteen inches of this shaft is bound by a slightly raised 
bandage of the same shape. The next two inches are octagonal, and, 
in all the columns within the square of the temple and in the wast 
porch, on the shoulders thus formed, sit small figures of Ganesb or 
some other spirit. Above the shoulders is a band seven inches broad, 
cut in thirty-two Bhallow flutes, and above the fluted band is an eigU( 
cornered belt about six inches broad. From this belt springs a tl 
feet long fluted neck narrowing from three feet one inch to two fe< 
nine inches, the flutes ending in outstanding cusps under a thin- 
headed torus, and over this a second line of cusps stand oat-l 
and curve outwards under a thin fillet. On the fillet rests the 
squeezed cushion-shaped capital, one foot nine and a half inches thick 
and standing out about sixteen inches from the face of the pillar; 
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md by a narrow fiat band whtcb breaks its sixty-four Chapter^ XI v. 
>ve is a round neck, three incLe3 deep, and then a square Places of Interest* 
'l"he same width as the base, and about eight inches deep. Elkphanta. 
and the bracket it supports are clear copies of wooden Great C»v». 
The bracket slopes upwards on each side ti3 the lintel 
IS of fanciful scrolls divided, or joined, by a band over their 

The lintels, which are imitations of wooden beams, run 
r from east to west across the cave, the exceptions being 
U over the east and west entrances, and those joining the 
r pillars of the east portico, and the two pillars in front of 
face of the skrine. Almost the only other architectural 
are the door side-posts, and the bases, under the front and 
' the main cave and under some of the sculptured 
nents. 

culptures may be best examined by beginning with the ^' Trimurti. 
a the south wall of the central hall. Thentaking the groups 
tst aisle which form a pair, then those iu the west aisle, and 
ose in the north aisle. Of the groups in the south wall 

striking is the famous colossal three-headed bust that faces 
mtranoe. It stands on a base about two feet nine inches 
jsa ten and a half feet deep, exclusive of two and a half 
iokness of the front pilasters. The opening between the 
only fifteen and a half feet, but inside of them the recess 
twenty-one feet six inches. The bust represents Shiv, 

fleJiding character in all of the groups in the cave. The front 
Ihiv in the character of Brahma the creator, the east face 
I left) is Shiv in the character of Rudra the destroyer, and 
t face (visitor's right) is Shiv in the character of Vishnu the 
r. In the comers of the opening, both in the floor and in 
il, are holes as if for door-posts, and in the floor is a groove 

a screen or perhaps for a railing. 

bust is seventeen feet ten inches high. At the level of the 
I three heads measure twenty-two feet nine inches round j 
greatest breadth, between the wrists of the two side figures, 
y-two feet. The middle face (Brahma's) is four feet four 
jtig, the east face (Rudra's) is about five feet, and the west 
shna's) is four feet one incb. 

fression of the heavy-lipped central face is mild and peace- 
breasit is adorned with a necklace of large stones or pearls, 
it is a deep richly-wrought breast ornament, whoKO lower 
m festooned perhaps with pearls. In bis left hand Brahma 
citrcm, an emblem of the womb. The right hand is broken, 
roDgh piece of rock was probably cut into the form of a 
mauQscript representing the Vedas,^ A thick ring encircles 
The ears are slit and drawn down, a sign of a composed 
id. From each ear hangs a jewelled ornament, that in 
ear (visitor's left) in the style known as the tiger-head 



WW brok«n »i ahrly m 153S. Doni Jo&o de CMtro renArlis, ' The third 
» poittted globe (the citron) and the l»et baa b(>en broken so thnt it is 
!• to Buke oot « hat tymk*! he held. ' Prim. Rot. da Co«t« da ludi*, 65-^9. 
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earring or vydghra kundal, a tiger's bead and forelegs holding 
three lianging garlands, and that in the left ear (visitor* a right) 
the alligator or mal'ar kmidal earring, whose broken tail may still 
betraoed. The head-dresa consists of the hair raised mihejata or 
dome-ooil style, with on the top of the hair a royal tiara in three 
pieceSi one over each ear, and the richest in the centre in the fame- 
face or kirlimnkh style, most tastefully designed and most beautifully 
carved. 

The face to the left or east is Shiv as Rudra or the destroyer. 
The brow has an oval swelling above the nose representing a third 
eyo. The eyebrows are somewhat twisted and slightly depressed 
towards the nose. The nose is Roman and the upper lip ia 
covered with a moustache, the mouth is slightly open with an 
amused, perhaps i^dngi-intoxicated look, showing the tip of the 
tongue and perhaps a tusk or long tooth.^ The right hand is held in 
front of the breast, and he smiles at a cobra which is coiled round 
his wrist and with outstretched hood looks him in the face.* Rudra 'a 
hair, like Brahma's, is rolled in the ja^o form, and he has a similar 
but lower tiara over the hair. Among his ornaments are some of 
the peculiar symbols of Shiv, a human skull over the left temple; 
A leaf of the Glorioaa superba, (M.) kalaldvi, (Sk.) Idnffali ; a branch 
apparently of the milk-bush ; twisted snakes instead of hair, and, 
high up, a cobra erect with outstretched hood. The back part of 
the head ornament seems unfinished. Behind the tiara the rock is 
cut into a shallow recess, roughly divided into two narrow strips 
one lower than the other. 

The right or west face has generally been considered to be 
Shiv in the character of Vishnu, the preserver, holding a lotus flower 
in his right hand. The face is gentle and placid, much like and 
almost as feminine as most of the sculptures of Parvati. The hair 
falls from under the head-dress in neatly curled ringlets like 
PArvati*s hair and like the hair on the female side of ArdhanAri the 
half-man half-woman statue. The tastefully ornamented pearl- 
festooned tiara, which ia lower than that of the central figure, is also 
more like the female side of Ardhandri^s head-dress than any head- 
dress among the sculptures. Over the temple is an ornament like 
a largo lotus leaf,, and, above the leaf, near where the side and the 
central head join, is a lotus flower. In front is a twig of the 
Jonesia asoka, or a^kok tree. From the ear projects what was 
probably part of a large jewel. On the walls of the recess are 
traces of the cement pamted with water colours with which, 
according to De Conto (1603), the whole cave was covered. The 



* It ifl believed that Shiv'a third eye, the jndna ehais^u, or eye of knowled^. 
v«e paioted on the knob in the brow in a vertical position. It is from thia thua 
eye that at the end of time fire is to burst and waste the world. Pandit BhagriiyAt 
^ubta if the mtrk at the comer of the mouth ib a tusk. 

» The meaning of Rudra's expression is disputed. Mr. Erskinc (Bom. Lit^oOw 
Traoa. III. 232, New. Ed.) detected the marks of habitual passion. Capt. 
Hall (Fragments, III. 230-236) saw no signs of anger rather of mirth, as if he wew 
singinc to the snake, the comers uf the month tamed np and the cheeks dimpled 
as if l}y a smile. Burgess (Elephanta, 6) characterises the expreMioQ as • grim 
•mile. The description in the text ii Pandit Bh»g%'*nJiU*s. 






^Bm| shows no sigTi of colour. If they were ooloared, Brahma 
^^^PU>, Hiiilra black, and Vishnu rod. 

j On eftch side of the Trimurti recess is a pilaster with broken 

I gtiards or doorkeepers. The warder on the visitor's rights who 

w twelve fe«t nine inches high, ia less damaged than the other. 

Ronnd the high cap is a donble coronal of plates, pointed above, 

lower plates being smaller and the upper rising from 

Uiem. On each side between the lower plates is a crescent 

A atar between its tips. Behind the upper plates the cap 

8 like A deep crlmpled leaf, probably, as in the tiara of the 

head, intended to represent rolls of twisted hair. The 

eeper's ears are large, and a pendant from the head-dress falls 

the head. The left arm leans on the head of a dwarf, and 

hftoging central fingers of the left hand are held between the 

finger and thnmb of the right hand. Both arms are adorned with 

nd bracelete. There was a necklace of round beads ; a band 

over the left shoulder behind the hands and round the right 

^rdle bound his middle, and the ends of his robe hung by 

ight side. The dwarf, who is one of Shiv's yans or sprites, 

B about seven feet high. His hair is close-cropped, he wears 

necklace, and a belt is folded across his stomach. His right hand 

18 raided to his breast ; the left is broken above the elbow. 

Tho oast doorkeeper, who ia thirteen feet six inches high, is 

more defaced than the other. In 1766 tho figure seems to have 

wanted only part of the left arm and right leg with the left foot ; 

oow little remains except the head and shoulders.* The tiara ia 

bfroader -topped than that on the other figure and every part of it is 

earred with minute care. In front of the upper plate ia the 

gr«:)tesque fame- face or kirttmukh; the lower plate is carved to 

t«proscDt a flower over jewels, and other flowers on each side, 

whilst the baud that encircles the brow consists of three rows of 

poarls or jewels from beneath which the hair crops out. The 

•fkeO-Uke wrinkles of the crown of the cap are beautifully worked, 

and frt)m the cap on the left the hair hangs in separate ringlete. 

Prom tho back stands out a fan-shaped frill like a small Elizabethan 

rofL* In the cars are heavy earrings, that on the visitor's right 

by a band passing over the ear. Tlie lips are thick and 

placid, and round the neck the folds of a band pass behind 

ear to the head-dress which it secures. Ho wears a necklace of 

roond beads, a thick fillet falls as a festoon from his shoulders ; 

ronnd the upper part of each arm he wears a bracelet in 

e form of a snake twisted fully twice round, the euda being left 

Tho right arm is bent just above the head of the attendant 

to or y(xn, and the hand appears to have been open upwards in 

t of the aide. Below tho navel a string was knottea iu front, 

about the loins was a girdle, with a robe passing from the 

hip over the left thigh, the ends hanging at the side. The 
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' * Hiabchr*^ Vrtvftgn en Arabie, II. 26. 
*Tbi»fr !v abown in the Rguro worshipping Shiv in (he compartment 
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sprite or gan on Lis right was about six feet ono inch high, and th^ 
right log of the doorkeeper was advanced so aa to admit thi 
sprite's arm behind it, so that his left hand and leg were 
between the legs of the doorkeeper. His right hand, which is noi 
broken, was laid on his breast. His head-dress seems to ha^ 
been a tight fitting cap, with a circle of three jewels over the bro^ 
and three tags of cloth hanging behind. A scarf passes across " 
shoulders over the arm and falls on each side over his thj 
Qe has a band or loincloth, earrings, bracelets, and a neckl 
from which hangs a tortoise. He stands half crouching, wii 
outstanding eyes, thick lips, and looks up to the doorkeeper with ai 
odd smile and outthrust tongue. 

The compartment to the west or visitor's right of the Trimui 
is thirteen feet wide by seventeen feet one inch high, with a be 
rising two feet six inches from the Boor. The leading figures at 
Shiv and Pflrvati on his left. The figure of Shiv is sixteen fe< 
high, and has four arras, of which the two to the left are brokf 
He has a high cap with three^ixiinted plates rising out of its 
and a smaller plate in front of the band on the forehead. Betl 
these is a crescent over each temple. From the crown rises & 
or shell in which is a singular three-headed female figure, witl 
broken arms, probably representing the three sacred rivers Ganj 
Jamna, and Sarasvati.^ Shiv wears a necklace, the usual opei 
armlets, heavy bracelets, and earrings. An ornamented girdle bine 
his waist, from under which his garment hangs and is brougl 
round the right side, and tied in a knot outside of the left thigl 
Over his left shoulder a sacred thread hangs in front of hi 
right side and passes over his right arms. The back right han^ 
holds a snake, the tail hanging upon the arm, while the body passi 
behind his back and the cobra's expanded hood is raised oi 
his left shoulder. Tlie front right hand which is damaged 18 
as if to command attention. The back left hand, which is broki 
above the wrist, appe&rs to have passed across Pdrvati's breast 
and with one of the fingers to have touched her under the chinj 
the other, %vhich has but lately been broken, rested on the head 
a sprite who seems to stagger under its weight. This sprite, whc 
head is thickly covered with curly or matted hair, wears 
waistbelt and a loincloth, and holds a fly-whisk in his left hand am 
a small cobra in his right. He carries a bundle on his back and has 
tortoise hanging from his neck. 

On Shiv^s left stands Pdrvati, about twelve feet four iztches higl 
with a frontlet from under which the hair comes oat in small corls 
The head-dress rises in tiers, and has a pointed plate in froni 
and behind the neck on the right side is a cushion, perhaps of hail 
She wears heavy earrings of different shapes, several necklac 
broad armlets and bracelets, a girdle with an ornamented 



* Tbe Ganga or Gongea is fabled to flow from Shiv'a hair, and the three hi 
probably represent tbe three chief otreams, the Gangs, Jamoa, and Saraarvati, wfai« 
according to Hindu geography, form at Allahabad tKe sacred meeting of the 
plaited locka, Triveni Sang<rm, 
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vry aTa"k\ets. Her dress comes over the right leg, the corner 
to the Rn\cle and then passing over the left leg, and a loose 
\iAQgs over lier right arm. With her right hand she seems to 
the fty--wHisk in the sprite's hand or leans on the handle on 
u; ber left hand is over the head of a female sprite who wears 
elUptical earrings, a huge back-knot of hair, richly carved 
!tfl, and a robe of which the corner falls in front. Over her 
Ider she carries Pd.rvati*8 dressing-case fastened by cords 
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0& Shiv^a right are Brahma and Indra. Brahma has four hands, 

o£ the right hands holding a lotus, the other touching his breast ; 

of the left hands appears to have held a rod or the roll of the 

, and the other perhaps his sacrificial butter -vessel. His lotus 

ia borne by five swans. Close to his left, Indra, on his 

t, holds up his left hand towards Shiv. On Parvati's left 

on his half-man half-bird carrier Grarud. His back 

ht baud holds a mace or club, the front right hand is broken ; 

front left hand rests on his knee, and the back left hand 

bis discus. He wears armlets and a necklace, and his feet 

the Grarud's hands who has wig-like hair, no moustaches, and 

knotted round his neck. The figures below Brahma on 

a right are mneh defaced. Next to him and in front is a male, 

Ij the king who ordered the making of the cave. He wears a 

otb and kneels on his right knee with his arms crossed on 

and a dagger or knife at his right side. Roond his head 

faaod with a large rosette or frill behind, and, from under the 

d, the hair falls to his shoulders in three lines of ringlets.* 

hind him stands a female fly-whisk bearer with anklets and 

ets, holding a flower in her left hand raised towards her cheek. 

her is a taller woman with broad armlets and thick anklets, 

hands and face are broken ; and at the back of the taller 

and above the fly-whisk bearer is the head of a figure with 

hair, holding in the left hand what may have been an offering, 

»ve Brahma are clouds on which are six figures, the largest a 

e with high head-dress and double necklace holding a long jar 

of flowers to throw on Shiv. Immediately before and behind 

are female figures. Nearer Shiv's head are two males, one of 

a bearded ascetic ; and behind the rest is another male with 

e. Above PArvati are six figures, similarly disposed, all 

floating on clouds, the female behind the larger figure 

a he«avy back-knot of hair and a richly carved belt. 

" corresponding compartment to the visitor's left or east of 

irii many figures are grouped round a gigantic four-armed 

ti half-female, representing Ardhanari or Ardhandrishvar, that 

who combines the active or manlike, that is Shiv, and the 

Ve or womanlike, that is Uma, principles in nature. This figure 

i& BJxteen feet nine inches high leans to the right or male aide, 





A r<lhandrithvar. 



* Tht tmrly hiir, the frill, and the head-dress worn by this figure are found only 
01 MsIptorBi raogitig between the fourth and the eigbtli centuries. Tbcy are 
tiMMataa in wtyle. Pandit Bbagv&nUI. 
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and rests on tlie bull, nandi, with one of its fonr arms. The heod-di 
is the usual high tiara with two heavy folds falling to the shouk 
on the left or female aide. The right side has a crescent. On the " 
side the hair falls along the brow in a series of small neatly 
ringlets^ while on the right there is a line of knobs along the one 
edge of the cap. The right ear ia drawn down and has only one rinj 
the left has a jewel in the upper part and a large ring in the lol 
The girdle is drawn over the hips and is tied at the left sido whe 
the ends hang down. The male arms have twisted open armlet 
and thick wristlets, that on the front hand being knobbed as if j 
with jewels ; the female arms have broad armlets and a long solM 
bracelet with thick jewelled rings at the ends. The back pair 
hands is in fair preservation, the right holds the cobra and 
a ring on the little finger j the left holds a metal mirror and 
rings on the middle and little fingers. The front left hand whic 
is broken, seems to have hung down and hold the lower part 
the goddess's robe, which hangs in folds over both her arms. ~ 
front right arm rests with the elbow on the hump and the hand o| 
the left horn of the bull. The head of the bull, Shiv's carrier, is 
fair order, the face being two feet seven inches long. 

The lower part of this gi*oup, which is about sixteen feet wid< 
is much damaged, owing partly to decay partly to violence, 
figures on the visitor's left are connected witli Shiv and thoae 
the right with Parvati. Besides the usual sprites or attendani 
they include some of the more notable Hindu deities. Opposite 
the back left or P^vati's arm (the visitor's right), riding on 
carrier the eagle or Garud,* is a four-armed Vishnu ; the front lef 
hand seems to have rested on his knee, the other is raised and hole' 
his discus ; both right hands are broken. Vishnu sits on 
shoulders of Garud, who holds him by the ankles. On Garud^ 
forehead is the Vaishnav sect mark, and his large ontstretcl 
left wing may be clearly traced. Below is a woman bearing 
fly- whisk. Her head-dress is carved with minute detail and has 
crescent on the left side, and a back-knot of hair decked 
flowers. She has large earrings and a triple necklace. Beside^ 
are two dwarfs, and on her left is another woman whose robe 
over her left arm, and a sash or belt, perhaps the edge of a jaci 
crosses the breast from each shoulder to the opposite hip. 81 
■wears thick Vini-like anklets, and carries in her loft band till 
dainty PArvati's dressing-case. Between Garad and the cent 
figure is the bust of a woman holding a flower in her left handj 
above this are two curly -haired figures, one of them Vamn ridinf 
his alligator. Behind Vishnu are a man and a woman, and undc 
them a dwarf standing on a cloud and holding a fly-whisk. 



^ Ganid is half-eagle half-mui, eenerally with winga and a beaked hnmftn 
He is the sun of Kaabyap and v inftto and younger brother of Arunn, the legli 
cliariotecr of the sun and the peraonilication of da^vn. Gamd, who is of inconiparaliE 
8^riftTle8B and haa exquisitely beautiful plumage, married a beautiful wouian natn 
Shuki, Ab (iarnd'ft food wa« snakes, the serpent tribes feared that his childr 
would eat them up, and waged war against hixa. Garad destroyed all the anakca exc 
one cobra, which be wore as a necklace. 



On tho ripht or Sbir side of Ardhan^i (dsitor^s left), and on a 
kivel with Vishnu and Gorud are Indra and Brahma. Brahma is 
seated on a lotus throne borne by five wild swans. Three of hia 
fcmr faces aro visible, the fourth is hidden as it faces backwards. 
Hr has four hands, the back right hand holding a lotus, the front 
tTk'ht hand broken, the front left hand with a sacrificial butter-pot 
and the back left hand with a broken ladle, or perhaps a roll of tho 
Voda«. He is decked with earrings, two necklaces, bracelets, and 
a robe which passes over hia left shoulder and breast. In a recess 
between Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ardhan.iri is Indra 
riding on the heavenly elephant. In his left hand is the thunderbolt 
and in hk right what may have been an elephant go£^. Between 
Indre and Brahma ia a figure, perhaps Kubera the god of wealth, 
hi.iMing a flower or a parse in hia hand. Below Brahma is a large 
liit'h-capped male figure, probably K^rtikeya with his spear or 
4f,'tf:ii. He luw earrings which differ on either side, a necklace, 
armlet H o on the other male figuree, bracelets, a girdle, and 

n r-f ndar nis cap hanging on hia left shoulder. Between this 

re and the bull is a woman with a fly-whisk resting on her 
^.^ julder, and behind her is a dwarf and another woman whose head 
has been destroyed. In the upper portion of the compartment are 
thirt<*cn figures of sprites and attendants. Those to the visitor's left 
are bcirne on clouds, and one of them has a dagger by hia side. 
B<rbind him is a woman holding a round object in her left hand ; 
ami liehind her is an ascetic, perhaps a Siddba, very lean, with a long 
be«r4, and an o£Fering in his left hand ; lastly, behind the Siddha, is 
a miall broken female figure. On the right is another ascetic with 
•a offering in his hand and curiously twisted hair. Two figures hold 
part-broken garlands touching the head of Ardhanari, and on the 
r^iit aro two larger male figures also holding wreaths of heavenly 
ftowers. 

Pasi^ing east the ranch damaged group in the south wall of the 
or portico represents a scene between Shiv and PArvati who 
1^ III « iM.t or wina. Thoy are seated on the holy hill of Kailds and 
are both adorned as in the other sculptures. Shiv'a four arms are 
all broken, as also are hia crown and tho disc or nimbus behind his 
head. His armlets are of the usual spiral form with open cuds, his 
nfet^ thread lies across his shoulders, and part of hia robe comes 
nc.-.r Tii-; knees. PArvati, her face turned slightly away, is seated at 
\d wears a tassel hanging between her breasts from a thick 
rw^irjie^a necklace, the same as in the marriage group. Over the left 
»rm, and on the right thigh and leg her garments may still be traced. 
Behind her right shoulder stands a female figure with a child 
wtraddle on her left hip, perhaps a nurse carrying Shiv's son 
K.-irtikeya, who is also called Skanda and Mahasena the war-god. 
On Pttnrati's left stands a female att-endant, and further off, a 
lArtrer male figure who seemingly held his right hand to his breast 
nnd resfiiii his left on the side-knot of his robe. Behind Shiv's 

[ht shoulder is another female with a fly-whisk, and at his feet 

headless) his faithful follower Bhringi worn to a skeleton. 

Bhringi stands a tall figure, with the usual high head-dress, 

laiikiDgs, necklace, and robe covering his left arm to the wrist, and 
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passing under his right. At his foot, in a recess behind the pilaster 
stands a three-feet high dwarf, with his arms crossed. Beneath, 
in front of the hill on which the chief figures rest, the sculpture 
so defaced that little can be made out. Under Pirvati is the holj 
bull, and at his left shoulder a face with a wig sach as is elsewhei 
given to Garad. Below the bull are two animal figures, pei 
monkeys. It is impossible to say how the left side was filled. 
rock over the heads of Shiv and Parvati is carved into patt 
irregular frets on an uneven surface, representing the rocks of 
On clouds on either side are the usual heavenly spirits, perha| 
Gandharvas and Apsaras, rejoicing and scattering flowers. Some* 
the male figures have curly wigs and on each side is a skeleton- lil 
ascetic, one of whom has a basket in his left hand while he scat 
flowers with his right. On the roof is a small fat figure, which 
be Ganesh, Shiv's second son. 

Crossing to the north of the portico is a companion group in whk 
Shiv and PArvati again appear seated together in Kail^. Shiv*! 
brow-knob or third eye is clearly marked, his cap which is cleverly 
carved bears the crescent and has a disc behind it, and he has larf 
hanging earrings. He had eight arms, all of which are more or 
broken. Two of them rested on the heads of attendants, and in on^j 
of the back right hands he held the trident, the head of whici 
remains. On his right sat Parvati, with her face turned towar( 
Shiv, but little except her trunk is left On each side of the compart-l 
ment is a large figure somewhat like the door-keepers round tho 
chief ling shrine, except that they have knobs on their brows, and 
that the figure to the visitor's right has a skull prominently carved 
on the forehead and snakes coming round from behind his left 
shoulder. The same brow-knob occurs on the forehead of servant 
of Shiv in other compartments at Elephanta. To the left of Shi^ 
are several figures all more or less defaced ; Shiv leans his hand ot 
the head of one of them, and in front near his foot is the familit 
hollow-ribbed Bhringi. On Bhringi'a left, and in front of t]i< 
large figure behind the pilaster, is the elephant-headed Ganesi 
or Ganapati.^ Under tho group is a back view of the ten-headet 
Rdvan, king of Lanka or Ceylon. His ten heads are entirely brok( 
off and only a few of his twenty arms can be traced. Beside hixal 
there were perhaps some demons as at Elura. Above Shiv are^l 
numerous figures, one almost a skeleton ; on his left is Vishnu oi 
Garud, and in a recess is a couched figure of P^rvati's tiger. 

These two groups in the eastern aisle illustrate the story that onc«1 
PArvati getting into a pet, turned her face away from Shiv. While, 
she was still angry, K<tvan, chancing to pass near Kail^ and enraged < 



' The PtirAns have more than one story to expUin Ganmh's elephuit beadJ 
According to one accouut GaDeah quarrelled Mrith Viahnn, and WM winning M^bea ' 
Shiv interposed and cut oS his bead. This bo enrago<l Oanesh's mother PAM-ati that 
she performed auatcritiea so extreme that they threatened to upeet the whole ordef 
of heaven. The goda prayed Shiv to restore Parvati her son. But Oanesh's head 
could nowhere be found, and in their haato it waa replaced by the head of aa 
elephant the first animal they chanced to meet. Another account says that wh«n the 
gods were called to see the infant deity, Shani or Saturn, knowing the baneful efFeol 
of his glance, refnsed to look at the child, till P4r\'ati, taking it aa an insult, provoked 
him to caat his eyes on Ganesh whoso bead was at once reduced to aahea, 
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should stop bis progress, clasped the hill in his arms and 

)k it. P^rvati felt the hill move, and ran for protection to 

r*8 arms, who^ according to one story, stamped R^van under hia 

Or, according to another story, blessed him for stopping 

*8 fit of ill-temper. 

ling the cave towards the west aisle is the central shrine or 
{, which fills a space equal to that enclosed by fonr columns. It 
itered by foar side doors, each approached by six steps, which raise 
floor of the shrine eight feet eight inches above the hall floor, 
eight giaiit doorkeepers, from fourteen feet ten inches to fifteen 
two inches high, that stood guard at the sides of each door, are 
except the one on the east side of the south door. This 
who wears a somewhat peculiar head-dress. ha.s a large skull 
red above his forehead, the parted lips showing the teeth, a single 
necklace, earrings, plain twisted armlets and thick wristlets. 
roBta on the right leg, and the knoe of the loft is a littlo bent. 
! riffht shionlder hangs down parallel to the body, and the upturned 
d^ held opposite the navel, strains under the weight of a massive 
The left hand rests on the knot of the robe on the outside of 
left thigh. The muscles of the left thigh and the knee-pan are 
rularly well carved. The calfless unshapely legs are probably 
to the local model. The keeper on the west side of the same 
is mnch broken, but the neck jewels, head»dress, and armlets 
been elaborately carved. Except the fe,ce which is broken, the 
' on the south side of the east door is nearly whole. The turban 
^h crowned ; the plates round the head are smaller than on most 
• the other figures ; the earrings are large ; the end of the turban 
is plaited into a circular frill behind the head, and the sacred 
«^ ' led of twisted strands of beads or pearla. The end 
Iiich hangs by his left side is well carved. The keeper 
th« north side of the same door has lost his legs and forearms, 
i'\ \^ i^r^magcd about the nose. The head is finely carved with a 
1 round the brow, and rich large plates that rise from the 
>3vr uriii hide the turban except the frilled end at the back. The 
ir falls frtjm under the cap to the shoulders in four sets of neatly 
*d curls ; the armlet on the left arm is broad, passing twice 
Toond, and jewelled at the ends and in the middle ; the right forearm 
lua boon raised ; and the sacred thread is of twisted strands of beads 
rla. 
[•the east side of the north door is a similar figure with the 
Iroos falling on the left side in five thin overlapping folds. 
keeper on the west side is less defaced, and leans his left 
r on the head of a bushy-haired sprite. He has a ribbon 
jound his waist, and a cobra comes over his right shoulder and 
"its head in front. The doorkeeper has a large round ear- 
the right, and a smaller ring in the left ear. A thick mass, 
twisted cords, hangs on the right side of the head from the 
>f the cap, and on the left side is the frill. On the cap are two 
ita. Behind the head is a disc or shield ; and under the usual 
oecklftce is a breast ornament ; while the robe falls in cle-an-cut 
Mds over the right hip and thigh. Both keepers on this side 
Wt« iheir right hands raised. 
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The figure on the sonth side of the west door has a very elaborat 
hefkd-dress secured by a folded tie rouud the neck ; he hsAj 
crescent above e^ich temple j a frill behind the head on the left 
and the top of the cap and the heavy roll that falls over oi 
right aide are carved with open flowers and strands of cord or 
The breast ornament, the sacred thread with its fastening on tJ 
left breast) and the broad jewelled waistband that held up tl 
covering on the loius, have been wrought with much skill. Tl 
lower part of the figure is gone. The lower part of the companion 
keeper, on the north side, with the sprite at his right side is 
entirely destroyed. He has a crescent over the right temple, and 
the left side of the head, and otherwise resembles the last, thoTif 
the details are somewhat plainer. These statues are amoiqHf 
best pieces of carving in the cave. 

The doors into the shrine have plain side^posts with two plain bant 
round them. Inside, both in the floor and roof, are the sockets 
door posts. The chamber is perfectly plain inside. The east 
measures nineteen feet four inches, and the west twenty feet^ 
inches, the north measures nineteen feet three inches, and the soot 
eighteen feet four inches. In the middle of the room stands a 
or altar nine feet nine inches square, moulded like the base und( 
the Trimurti and other sculptures, and about three feet high. Ili 
the centre is a ling, cut frc>m a harder and closer grained stoi 
than the cave rock. The lower end of the ling is two feet t< 
inches square, and is fitted into a hole in the boae. The upi 
part is round, two feet ten inches in diameter, about three 
high and rounded above. The frame, or shdlunhha, is somewi 
hollowed to hold the water, oil, and butter poured on it by tl 
worshippers, which were carried off by a broken spout on the noi 
side. 

To the west of the sBrine is the western aisle or portico, 
still has in the roof some traces of the ' beautiful mosaic workmanshti 
mentioned by De Couto (1603). 

The group in the compartment in the south wall of this 
portico represents the marriage of Shiv and P^vati, Parvati ~ i 

on Shiv^s right, a position which a Hindu wife rarely holds exce] 
on her wedding day. 

The group is unfortunately greatly damaged. Of Shiv^s {o( 
hands only the front left hand remains entii*e, and the whole of \A 
right leg is gone. He wears the usual tiara crowned by coils 
hair, and behind the cap has an oval nimbus-like disc. On h\ 
right arm appeal's his shouldercloth, and he has a band about hi 
waist which comes over his right hip and is knotted at his le| 
side, his left hand rests on the knot, while the ends hang Ic 
down. His sacred thread hangs from his left shoulder, paasingf 
bis right thigh and over his right arms. 

Parvati or Uma, who is eight feet six inches high, is one of \\ 
boat proportioned and most carefully CHrved figures in the cave. H( 
head-dress is lower than vShiv's head-dress, the hair escapes in lit! 
curls from under abroad jewelled fillet, and behind the head is a U 
back-knot of hair. She wears heavy earrings and several necklace 
from one of which a string ends in front in a tassel. Except fc 






Iter bndy i3 bare above the waist. The robe that bangs 

waist lA sbown by a series of slight depressions between 

She slightly inclines her he^d, as if bashful, and is 

lihed forward by a large male figure, possibly her father 
fa, who laya his right hand on her right shoulder while hia 
ltd holds a necklace of beads near her ear. Both her hands 
ten. The right was laid in Shiv'a right, as it is in a similar 
■e mt Elura. 

hiv*a left, crouching on his hams, is the much-shattered 
ced figure of Brahma who acted as marriage priest. Behind 

stands Vishnu with four hands and a peculiar cylindrical 
tn nnder which his hair appears in abundant curls. In his 
^bfc Kafid he holds a lotus and in the back left hand the discus ; 
tr two hands are broken. On the extreme right stands a 
wbo may be Mena the mother of Pdrvati. 
ErrMi's right stands a female fly-whisk bearer with neck- 
Bodaat earrings, and holding her robe in her left hand. 
fker is a larger male figure with a plain cap and hair curled 
ttrrister's wig. A large crescent behind his neck shows 
be Chandra or the moon. He brings a great round pot, 
of nectar, for the marriage ceremony. Above Shiv's head 
» between two females, all with damaged beads, and above 
ro smaller figures. On the other side are six more figures, 
wo females below, and above two boarded aacetics, 
tias, and Bhringi next to Shiv's head, with a small 
|toih« roof .^ 

Bia figure in the group at the north end of this aisle is Bhairav 
Kpe Virbhadra, a terrible form which Shiv assumed on 
xrom his first wife Sati that he was not asked to attend 
ice ^ven by her father Daksha. In the Bumar cavo at 
le figure of Bhairav or Virbhadra, which is the same as this 
ta figure, has lost only one arm. At his left is a seated 
h her left hand on her bosom, terror-struck with the sudden 
ijLjSbir's appearance. Beside Sati is a fly- whisk bearer as in 

JKne of the most remarkable sculptures in the cave. The 

ire, which is ranch damaged below, stands about eleven 

»l high. He is in the act of running, the left foot raised 

the right. He wears a high much carved head-dress, 

on the back, a skull and cobra over the forehead, and the 

high on the right. The expression of the face seems fierco 

liomUe. The brow akin is wrinkled in a frown over the eyes, 

are swollen, and the teeth are set showing a long hanging 

the right corner of the mouth. Over the left shoulder and 

le tliigh hangs a rosary of human heads. He wears a waist- 
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band, some folds of ^hich hang ov'er the right hip, Both the le^ 
aud five of the eight arms are broken. The front right and lei 
hands were destroyed by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, aa< 
the others have suffered since' All the arras have broad omnmenl 
under the shoulders and round the wi-iats. ITie front right ham 
(visitor's left) seems to have hungdo^vn and perhaps grasped the but^ 
of the long spear that passes in front of the chest to the visitor's right 
■where it impaled the small human figure which now seems to hanB 
in the air. The small figure has lost the head, both arms ami one o] 
the legs, the other leg resting on a projecting ledge of rock. Th< 
second right hand holds a guardless sword ; the third is broken, if 
originally hung down and held a human figure by the left knee 
JTi the Dnm^r cave at Elura, and as noticed by De Couto and bl 
Niebnhr in his drawing. The back right hand is stretched up aa( 
held an elephant's skin as a canopy, from which in the left corm 
hangs the elephant's hend with specially well carved tusk aud trui 
The front left hand which is broken passed down probably to 
Sati below, who is gone but traces remain in front of the figui 
of the womau with a fly-whisk; the second left hand has a snaki 
coiled round it and holds a bowl as if to catch the blood falling froi 
the impaled human figure above; the third hand rings a bell ; tihj 
fourth is stretched up, holding the elephant's hide as a canopy.' 

Below, to the spectator's right, are some fragmeuta of a male and 
of two female forms. Above them, in a recess, are two ascetii 
with a small figure in front, and above it a female figure. On tl 
other side below, there have been two dwarfs, and a third figi 
under Shiv. 

Above the screen, in the centre, over the head of the chief fif 
is a peculiar piece of carving, not unlike the section of a very wid^ 
bottle with a curved groove in the middle of it. A similar fori 
appears in some of the other sculptures, but not in so leading 
position as this, whei-e the figures on each aide seem to be payin| 
it reverence. It is supposed to be the mjstic triliteral syllable aw 
or the liugn, but neither explanation is satisfactory. It is much liM 
a Buddhist relic-shrine or daghaha with a heavy t^e or umbreU 
above, In front of the building is a curious curved hollow lini 
Perhaps it is a Shaiv shrine, and the object of the hollow curve< 
line is to bring out the ling which stands in the centre of the shriM 
At the foot, on each side, are two small prostrate figures. Over thi 
back of each are two figures, apparently worshipping. The pa 
neare.stthe central carving have uplifted clasped hands ; the i 
(the visitor's left, holds a garland ; and that to the right 1; 
hand before his forehead. Both of these, which are the largt 
figures in the group, have their hair elaborately dressed, and wc 
necklaces, armlets, and other ornaments. Behind each of the 
last ia a floating female figure. In front of this compartment 



* Jour B. B. R. A. S., I, 42. 

' The chief pointa of <1itT«renco between the Elephanta &ad the Elura Bhairavi ar 
thftt in the Elephanta tigure the aecond left hand holds a bo«rI and the third • 1>«I1| 
in Bl^ra the second hand holds the shaft of the apear near the point, and the tkil 
hand hxrlds the bowi. 
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:«i jr an eicpiJMni and some plants, part of the 

dt nee graced the ceiling. 

ly tiorih or main entrance, in the west recess, the 

i-onr >g the cave, is a spirited group of Shiv perfortniug 

lav or wild religious dance. The recess is tea feet nine 

Ib at the entrance and fnlly thirteen feet inside^ and eleven 

kches high. The group is raised on a low base. The 

liv, which has been about ten feet eight inches high and 

ha-d eig-Lt arms, seems within the last century to have 

Irnt rigbT rd left hand. The first right arm passed 

the body ; -d on the left side; the second was throwu 

>m tho body and the fore-arm has been bent, perhaps, so aa to 

'•^ "nd bc'fore the breast, but it is broken off below the elbow ; 

1 is broken above the wrist; the fourth which bangs down 

u tjr .., u '"-'low the elbow, probably held the hhatcung or club, 

lad th-: • - > ♦" which a large cobra is twined. The first two arms 

: down and are broken off near the wrists ; the 

. r oken, is bent up and probably stretched towards 

face ; the fourth is raised above the shoulder. The nsual 

l-dress is secured by a chin strap, and is so delioately 

^»xed that, as Dc Conto says, it seems to have been paiutod rather 

1. Tho right thigh is bent upwards, bnt 

e, and the left leg is entirely gone. The 

a elaborately wrought, and are still sharp and clear, 

. it or ribbon rotind the waist whose end is fastened 

of the robe. To the left of Shiv (visitor's right) is a 

:x feet nine inches high, probably Par^'ati. She wears 

km- it from the necklace as in the marriage scene and 

irhngs, rich bracelets, and a girdle with 

V . Her breast and face have been brokeu 

»t»r left has been another female figure, but only the 

iw^.i j>art of the arm are left. Above Pd.rvati*8 right shoulder 

female figure. Over this is Vishnu, with his mace in one 

' ' ^ tha shell in the other, riding on the shoulders of 

: its head. In front of Vishnu and over the left 

i mule figure between two females, and behind thefio 

^ ire, of which the face is gone, holding perhaps a 

)t. Over PArvati's left shoulder is Indra on his elephant. 

tti Shiv's rights is the skeleton form of a much defaced 

Beaide it is a part-broken tabor with a femnlc figure 

* ' 's Kirtikeya with a high cap bearing a crescent 

rifrht eye of which a snake is crawling. In his 

'3 trident which has lost two of its prongs. 

!' r is a fairly entire and still worshipped 

t, who holds in his right hand a dab and in bis left a broken 

,T '^ ' '-ft of the trident-bearer is the body of a woman 

been carefully and sharply cut even to its edges on 

jL on a flat sc^at, borno by five swans, is Brahma 

iliroo . lid four hands, in one of which he holds his 

kl butt«r-T06S&l : the other hands are broken.^ Between 
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Brabuia and the head of Shiv arw three figures, a male between 
feuialeSj, the inner one holding some object like a dish. Behi 
Brahraa are two figures, both probably intended for Shiv dero 
or sages. The figure next to Brahma wears his hair coiled in 
jata form on the top of his bead. 

The group at the east end of the north portico is Shiv as th 
great Yogi. In character and position, and in many of th 
surroundings, this figure resembles the figure of Buddha. 
Unfortunately the group is much defaced, and many details are 
lost. Shiv has had only two arms, both of which are broken at 
shoulder. He is seated ci-oss-logged on a lotus-seat, and the palm; 
of his hands probably rested between the upturned soles of the f 
as in moat images of Buddba and of Jain Tirthankars. The stal 
of the lotus-seat is, like Buddha's lotus-seat, held by two Ndg* 
figures, shown down to the waist. Shiv's crown has been carved 
with wanderfal detail. The front plate is minutely graven and 
has three knobs at the top, the central knob round, and the sidi 
ones probably damaged. High on the left side is the crescent 
from the back of the head ringlets fall on each shoulder ; and at th 
back is the circular frill which has been noticed on other statoesl 
Round the whole is a large aureole. The expression of the faci 
though marred by a broken under-lip and a break under the left eyi 
is calm and unmoved, deep in thought with half-closed eyes. 

This figure represents Shiv doing penance, after the death of 
first wife Devi or Sati. The scone is laid in the Him/llay 
Above are the heavenly minstrels ; below are attendants mostl' 
seated among rocks ; t'O the left of Shiv is a plantain-troe 
three open and one opening loaf ; a sunflower blossoms und 
left knee. On each side stands a femulo fly-whisk bearer, axid bel 
each a smaller female figure, so defaced that it is difiicult to fix 
than parts of the outline. Below, on each side of the plauttti 
sit two attendants, one with his ankles crossed. On the opposi 
side sits another with a rosary of riuirdUsha, Ela?oearpus gauitrn 
berries. Over the plantain a faceless Vishnu rides on a fi 
Garud, who has curly hair and wing^ streaming like ostrich feat 
Above Vishnu is a figure on horsebsick perhaps the sun ; the head 
the horse is gone, but the hoof, saddle, saddle-cloth, girth, ai 
bridle are distinct. Behind this is an ascetic holding a ro! 
Between the horseman and Shiv's head heavenly choristers float 
the clouds, the edges of the robes over the thiglis of two fe: 
figures being carefully carved. Behind is a fourth faceless 
probably the moon, apparently holding a water-vessel. On the 
side of th© head are three similar figures, a male between 
females, the male carrying what looks like a shell. NeJit oo 
a skeleton ascetic, behind whom is a broken-armed Brahma on 
usual swans. The figure below Brahma is probably Indra^ but 
elephant has disappeared. 

The only remaining parts of the main hall of the Great Cave 
two cells at the ends of the back aisle. They are a little above t 
level of the rest of the cave, and are entered by two doors. Bol 
are irregular ; that on the east is eighteen feet one inch by aboi 
fifteen feet nine inches, the north and south sides differing hy 




le otneril BBfttltBen foet six inches from north to south, 
south sid^tt0AMIf0B fourteen feet ten inches and the north 
feet three inches. Both are roaghly hewn and were 
bijr nscd as store-rooms. 

) court-yarda to the east and west of the Great Cave had 
Ill^ntranceSj which have been blocked by earth and rubbish 
Hlont of the hall and the courts. From the eastern aisle or 
!^ft neat flight of nine ateps^ ten feet ten inches wide, leads 
I ooort fully fifty-five feet wide, whose separate entrance to 
ortb was, about thirty years ago, blocked by earth and stones 
■n out from the court. The south wall of the court is a temple 
I well-preser\'ed front. The roof of the Great Cave stands out 
liMren feet beyond the line of pillars, and that of the smaller 
^Bi the south has similarly overhung the front. The rest 
Wonrt has always been open. The circle in the middle of 
inri, sixteen feet three inches in diameter and raised two or 
inches above the rest of the floor, probably formed the pedestal 
\andi or bvill. 

i care in the south wall of the court is raised on a panelled 
lent about three feet six inches high, which again stands on a 
latform two feet four inches in height. The front is about 
fbet long and rises eighteen and a half feet from the platform. 
B probably divided into five spaces by four colunms and two 
columns. Of the columns the only traces are the fragments of 
e and capital at the west end. These pillars were the same in 
as those of the Great Cave, their bases were three feet 
id they were surmounted by a plain architrave of two 
^f which a small portion remains. On the original basement 
courses of hewn stone, 
side of the steps which lead to this temple is a stone 
)gTiff, sittingon its hind quarters, each with a raised fore- 
le portico of this temple measures fifty-eight feet four inches 
-four feet two inches. At each end is a chamber, and at the 
ling shrine, with a passage round it vai-ying from eight 
Unrnep to eight feet nine inches in width. Five low steps 
lead into the shrine which is thirteen feet ten inches 
i feet one inch deep. In the middle of the floor 
'a low altar, nine feet five inches square with a spout to the 
I In the middle of the altar is set a li7ig two feet five inches in 
(♦ter, and of the same compact stone as the ling in the centre of 
H«at Cuve. The shrine door, which has been of a tasteful 
is much damaged. Outside the two fascias of the jambs 
sat pilasters, over the capitals of which runs a neat frieze, 
all a crenellated moulding. At the back of the portico, 
east end, is a gigantic statue or doorkeeper with two 
demons. The whole is much ruined ; the principal figure 
)ur arms, and the demon on his right stands with his arms 
id has a knotted snake which twists round him and rears 
under his elbow. Near the west end is a similar statue 
nearly to the roof, with four arms and the usual swelling 
to third eye ; he hau moustaches and a Roman nose now 
n bic hair is gathered in a dome of coils, and in his left ear 
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IS a twisted snake. He loans the elbow of his front left hand on 
ball placed on the head of tho demon ; the back hand is raised qv< 
his shoulder and holds his robe ; tho front right hand is broken, an( 
the back right hand holds a snake ; above, on each side of his ht 
is a fat flying cherub-like 6gure. 

At the west end of this portico is a small chapel tea feet tei 
inches deep, by about twenty-five feet wide. It has two pilli 
and two pilasters in front, and the floor being one foot eleven inchei 
above the portico floor, it is entered by steps in front of the centt 
opening. The pillars and piLastcrs are ten feet h\ inches in height 
They are two feet four inches square, and of the same type as thf 
pillars in the Great Cave, except that they have bases 7^ inohel 
in depth, and no part of their capitals is fluted. Over the pillar 
runs an entablature two feet eleven inches deep, consisting of &?< 
bands of different breadths, the central band which is one 
two inches deep having sunk panels about Hi inches sqnarfl' 
as much apart. Both tho pillars are broken and the northern OQC 
is almost gone. In the openings into this chapel there has beei 
a railing with a door, doubtless in the centre ; tlie mortices fb| 
the ends of the bars are still visible in the bases and at the top 
the square portions of the pillars, 6 J feet above the floor. 

The inside of this chapel has been full of sculpture, but th< 
figures are broken and covered with a crust of soot. At tlie sootl 
end is a large image of Ganesh. A squat figure on his right re^ 
his head on Gauo-sli's knee, who lays Lis hand on the figure's neol 
Another figure holds an offering, and has a cobra wound roand 
waist. Above are two flying figures, and the usual three on each 
as in other sculptures. 

At the north end is a standing figure holding in bis hand th( 
shaft of what was probably a trident. His left hand rests on 
defaced figure, perhaps a demon. This is doubtless Shiv 
Shulap^ni, the wielder of the trident. Ou his right is a swan-boi 
Brahma. Behind him is a monkey-feced dwarf, and above hii 
three figures, two of them, a man and a woman, holding offerioj 
On the left of Shulap^ni is Vishnu mounted ou Garud, and hole" 
his mace in one of his right hands while the other ia opon..j 
one of his left hands ho holds his discus, and in the oth-ar hi« 
resting on the shoulder of Garud. A male figure below hoU 
stalk of a lotus in hia left hand, innch as Padmapani is represei 
in Buddha sculptures. Between him and Shiv is a female attent 
with a fly-whisk. 

Tho west wall is nearly filled with a row of ten colossal fij^ 
standing on a base about two feet seven inches high. Of tho te^ 
figures seven, perhaps eight, are female figures. Tho whole fri< 
is terribly defaced. Several of the female figures have aureoles aq( 
some of them carry children, or have children standing beside 
At the north end, visitor's right, is the elephant-headed ~ 
Next Ganpati is a much defaced figure, perhaps a 
KArtikeya or war god, three of his heads facing tho visM 
not shown as they look back. Next is a female figure '^^ 
her on her right, a staff surmounted by a trident. Close b^ 
is a second sign, perhaps an elephant, which seems to lie the si| 
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jmale figure. Next in the backgi-ound is a staff holding 
jnlly the sign of the third female figure. Then behind 
19 ft Garud or man-vulture, apparently the sign of the 
^imale figure. Then comes a peacock sign and a fifth 
then a bull and a sixth woman ; then a duck and a Beventh 
then a defaced sign and an eighth woman.^ Over this 
^ is an architrave, two feet ten inches deep, of three plain 
!, the lower and upper projecting five inches from the line of 
ral band. 'J'he upper is divided into six equal spaces by 
with two half spaces at the ends, and the lowef is 
L'er ornaments into five full spaces and two half spaces 
uds. These ornaments are the same as the well-known 
b window-pattern, except that, instead of lattice, work or a 
e»<l thfry contain a grotesque face called kirtimukh or the 
ame. The sunk frieze between the projecting members keeps 
nd colours of the chequer pattern in which it was painted. 

' >f the portico is another chapel, with two pillars 

u front, raised above the floor of the temple but 

• plain mside. It measures twenty-seven feet seven inches 

n f.-Mf. seven inches, and, as the floor is sunk a few inches 

i of the plinth or step on which the pillars stand, the 

ps into it from the rock above remains during most of 

bo the west through the Gneat Cave a few steps lead 
Br coart, the floor of which is covered with fallen rock 
On this side also the roof of the Great Cave has pro- 
seven feet beyond the pillars of the portico, and the 
he small chapel on the west side has projected five and a 
; the rest of the coart, about nineteen feet wide, is open 
:y. The old entrance to the north-west has been blocked by 
ken out of the court. On the south wall of the 
J n runs under the hill, the roof supported by two 
hewn square pillars. The cistern is now much filled with 
d A great pai-t of the rock in front has fallen in. Originally, 
lilaa of most Buddhist cisterns, it probably had only a square 
aboTO, near the east end. According to Ue Couto it was 
he]f>v»*d to be bottomless. The water is cool and pleasant, 
he west side of the court is entered through a 
in front by two square pillars and pilasters, now 
r, and approached by four or five steps before the central 
^rtico is about twenty-seven feet long, thirteen feet 
from the front of the platform, and eight feet ten 
jh. It contains a good deal of sculpture. At the north 
group of figures similar to those in the left recess at the north 
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PtTnt:ti.iiiiv,:rp^ «!« the MiUrikiU, tbedirine tnothera or femnle energies, who 

Thp)- lire j^enernlly reckoner! sevea, b«t aoDictiines eight, 

tnetinie^ »istc*.Mi. V^ch. Mat rikaYnA » ataS sormonnted by a 

ktkfi m^rk of h«r cnrrier, which ia the same as tho carrier of the 
I imAl« deity. Tliuft BrAhrai haa the swan, Vaishnavi tho eoirle Garud, 
a* boll, Kaunulri the peacock, Aindri the elephant, V^r&hi the buffalo, 
Itn^ a dead botir. 

iHhU are carvMi in the Kail^ cave at Elara aod id the Gulvida cave near 
b cn UicNisUD'a Domimons. Ca^d Tetnplea of India, 428, 458. 
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entrance of the Groat Cave. In the centre is Shiv, seated as 
ascetic on a lotus throne, upheld by two fat heavy. wigged figc 
shown to the waist. Niebuhr's drawing represents Shiv as rest 
his left hand on his thigh, and having the right hand slightly raise 
The fore-arma are now broken. To the right of Shiv is a figm 
sitting on his heels and holding an opening plantain, and behind hi 
is a bearded ascetic or sage. On the left is a similar sitting figni 
and above is a Brahma with three faces, and some other forms 
the clouds are the usual Hying attendant)^ four on each side. 

A door at the back of the portico leads into a ling shrine abov 
ten feet seven inches by nine feet seven inches. In the centre 
a ling conical above and below square with &ices eighteen inch« 
broad. It stands in a case or ahdlunkha which is roughly cut oi 
the floor. On each side of the door is a warder with two demoi 
at his feet and two fat flying figures above his shoulders. To 
sonth of this door is a group of figures, among whom Shiv appoai 
with six arms and the third eye in his forehead. His high crown 
is ornamented with a crescent ; in the front right hand he holds. 
a cobra ; in the second the club, as in the dancing Shiv ; the thii 
or ottt^r arm is broken. In his front left hand he holds hil 
dress ; in the second is some object now defaced^ and the pah 
of the third is exposed. At his right is a plantain tree with 
figure sitting on the ground, and above is Brahma on his swan- 
borne lotus-seat. On Brahma's left a male figure rides a bull wiUll 
a boll fastened to its nock, and between this and Shiv's head are! 
two figures, one of them a female holding a fly-whisk. Beai< 
Shiv's front left arm is a female figure with a jewel on her foreheadj 
and a neatly looped head-dress. Above her left shoulder is Indi 
on his elephant, and behind him Vishnu, with four arms, holdsl 
his discus in one of his left hands and ridos on the shoulders of 
Garud, whose brow is marked with the Vaishnav sect mark. In] 
front of Garud's wing is a small flying figure, and beneath is 
male figure with a crescent in his hair. 

At the south end of this portico is the beginning of a small mc 
chamber, rough and scarcely large enough to hold more than oael 
person. 

There is no inscription in the caves. It is hoped that the date 
and name of the builders may be learned from a stone which w»a 
taken to Europe about 1540 by the Portuguese Viceroy Dom 
Jo&o de Castro, and which may still be found in Portugal, and] 
deciphered.^ 

Besides the stories that they are the work of the Piindars, oi 
of Sikandar that is Alexander the Great, the Musalmia Pdndav orj 



' Tnuu. Bom. Lit. 800. (Reprint). L 270. It w&s thought tiiat » stone mcntiooed 
by Murphy in his Travels in Portugal (179ri) might tnra out to be the Elephant* 
stone. But that stone has been utely deciphered by Pandit BhagviLnUl, aad h»» 
been found to refer to Somn&th in K^thiAwAr. not to Elcphnntn. Archnological 
Survey, No. 9, 104. Two inscribed copper-plates were found in clearing earth in the 
north-east comer of the island. They are believed to be now in England in the | 
poBsession of a Mr. Harold Smith, a contractor, who took them with lum 
about 1865. The mention of a Persian iuscription at the mouth of the atv*\ 
(Macneil in Archwologia, VIII, 279) seems to be a mistake. Erakine, Tr*..- H 1 >* 
(Reprint), 1.226. 



'that atill give an interest to many parts of t 



e PAndavfi are the 6ve lirother heroes of the Mah&bhAnt, Yudhisthir, Bhiiu, 

B.ol, anil S&badev, -who with fcheir wife Draupadi were baniahed and forced 
over India fur twelve veara. At ench ot their halting places, though 
kl bat one aisbt, they boilt a templo or cat a suite of caves. With 
a to explain all tracer of Buddhist buddings, nnd Sbiv aa the great ascotic 
bg of righteooaneaa to explain all tracca of HuddhiHt faith and f«eliug, the 
ra of BrAhmaniam aecuro<i the complete forgotteniicsa of their (d<l rivnla and 
Kors. To the people of the Kotduu the name of Gautama Buddha ia now na 
» of Fo. 
•boat Alexander is mentioned by Pyko (1712). by Grose (1751), 
km {1795). Alexander's Djko across the Boasein crook, about two 
Ibaudar, Alexander's Horse formerly one of t!»e sights of Glcphcuita, 
the builder of the Mandapeshvar cavea are other iustancea of the 
ice of tran^latiog Ptodav into Sikandar. 
in J. B. IS. R. A. 8., I. 40-44. De Coato notioeathat the island waa 
itaptir, a name interesting from its aimilnrity to Sandabur, a port 
by several Arab oad European writers between the tenth and sixteenth 
t!H>p chief nferencea to Suidabor arc Mapudi (01.5) (Prairies d'Or, L 207 : 
cclL), who notices that crocodUcs were found in tlio bays of the 
aa the bay of Sondabura in the Indian kingdom of Bfighrah, 
G Balharaha that is the Silhdraa (compare Elliot, I. 22). AI 
I) plaoes Sindapur four days from Broach, on a large gulf where ships 

^ , \ It was a commercial city with beautiful houses and rich markets 

krfa Idrisi, 17^). Idmi also ileacnbcs it aa four dayR from Thjlna or 
[Elliot's Utatory, L 89). Rashidu-d din (1290) mentiona a SindAbur (Elliot, I. 
p» next town to which is Faknur, apparently Baceanor south of Hondvor 
H Cathay, n. 45). Abu-blida (13'i0) has a Sinddpur which ho is said to 
B with 8anjAu (Yule's Cathav, II. 444), Ihn Batnta ( 1347) dcscrilx^a SindAbiir 
k* dart from Oogha and <inc (lay from Honor ( Ditto, 41(i). ChinUibor ia mention- 
mm Catalan map (1375) (Ditto, 444). A Ruwwai .SindApur appears in the Mohit 
)h wwk on the iiavigatiw of the Indian Ocean (irj.'V4), J. A. S, Bl. V^ 2, 464. 
W Ibcre ia a Ciata^r in Linschoten's map (1573) (Navigation de Jenn Hughes 
pascboC SO), but its position south of Diibhol seema to point tn Jaitdpur 
kay Oatttteer. X. 341). Sir H. Yule is satisfied (Cathay, II. 444) lliat SandAbur 
foA ara the aame. Several of the referencea suit Goa harbour aud do not suit 
harbonr. But other notices seem to (it better with some place in the 
,,Tbe use of the double name Kuwwai-SaudAbur in the Moliit eeema 
Sandiiburs, and De Couto's name seems to make it pueeible that 
^hanta was one of the two. The origin of Do Couto's name Suntupuri 
the holy city. Its reacmblanco to Shnnitpur perhaps explains wliy 
a.'» B tihnian ixJormanta made Elepbanta the seat of the great Bdn. SouApur, 
|^ribrtBriHfeMHiAM^H0n«ct form of the name of tlie sanq 
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The stylo of the pillars and the close resemhlance to tho uunmi 
cave at Elura led Mr. rcrgnssou to assign the building of tl 
Elephanta caves to the eighth century. Dr. Stevensnu places thei 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries, and Dr. Burgess 
the latter part of the eighth or the ninth century.^ Pandi 
Bhagv^nlAl agrees with Mr, Fergusson in assigning the caves 
about the middle of the eighth century. As features peculiar t^ 
this date ho notices, among architectural details, the fluted pot 
shaped capitals of the pillars. Anaong characteristic forma 
sculpture, he notices, in the male tigures, a proud soklierlil 
bearing and the practice of setting the hand jauntily on the haugioi 
waistband; the sacred thread made of braided ropes of pearls 
the curled hair falling in long ringlets over the neck, the tall threes 
plated crown, and tho fanlikc frill or rulTat the back of the head. tb< 
three last features being adapted from Sassanian models.* Thi 
characteristic details in the female figures are the large round knot ol 
hair that shows a little over the back of the head, the row of forms' 
cloae-twisted curls that line the brow and temples, and the delicat 
and suitable shades of expression that appear in some of the faces. 
Pandit Bhagvdnlars opinion these characteristics point to a c 
slightly later than the date of the Dasavat^r cave at Elura, which is 
known to have been bnilt between 720 and 750. They arc notfoan( 
in sculptures separated by any considerable interval from th( 
Dftsavatdr sculptures. They are notably absent from Ambam^h, 
good typical instance, whose dato is known to be 1060. 

future hnsband in a dream. On the night uornod Uaha dreamed that she bud 
viaitvd by a warrior of groat beauty. With the help of tho fairy Chitralckha, or th4 
Painter, she eeea portrait* of all tanions priuceH, and among them tinda the hero 
her droam, Animadhgrandaon of Krishna kine of I>niVrka iu KdthiAwiir. The fail 
Painter goes to Dw&rka, finds Ajiiruddh imbappy, full of a fwautiful girl he 
Been in a dream. The fairv tells him ahe haa coiuc to take him to hi; H-i^ >' 
and brings him a&fe to Uaha'a palace. They are married in the Qku 
unccremonioiia style, and a few days puaa quietly. Then the atory isprv.i' 
stranger has taken np his quarters in the princeas'a palace. Ban. Iteside hiauitil 
rage, sends a band of men to kill the stranger. But Animdilh wrenches the w< 
out of thuir hands and driven them off. Bdn comes himself, and, after a 
6gbt. AnirudiUi b beaten nnd Ixjund. At DwArka news comca that Animddh 

prisoner at Sbonitpur. Krishna gathers a great army, breaks through all bar 

and forces his way into ^houitimr. Bilu is defeated and all his arms cut off 1ml 
ten. In spite of his defeat and his wounds Bdn remains (irm in his trust in Shiv^ 
He duices, maimed and weak aa he is, liefore the, god, and, in reward, is aUow« 
to go to heaven and be h leader of Shiv'a angels. Kriuhna returns to Dwdrka, anii 
■with great rejoicings, all Uaba's handmaidens arc married to young Yidavs, Langloia 
Harivansb, II. 192"-'2(>9. 

The story is full uf the marv^ellotts. Shooitpar is girt with a wall of tire, th| 
warriors use the element* as weapons, and make their journeys through the air b] 
the help of the magic of sages or i>y the exertions of heavenly bearcra. No detaiu 
ahow where Shonitpur was, how far or in what direction from DwArka, «}tetha| 
on the sea or inland. Shouitpurs are not nncommon. There is one in north Bengali 
one on the Coromandel coast, and one on the GodAvan (Langlnia' Hariranah, II. 193]i 
Its war with the chief of DwjLrka favours the view that BAn'a city was somewl 
in Western India, 

The Btor>' of Ualm and Aoiruddh is the Eiubjectof a modem (17th centnry) di 
named MailhurAiiiruiUlh, which is given iuAViliion 8 Works, XII. 396-399. Accor 
to a Dujarati poem of th« scveutoenth ceuturj', called OkliAliarao or the alitlnctioi 
of Okho, Okha wna tho daughter of Pdrvati whom Bdnwas allowed to adopt. \Vh« 
the girl grew tip BjLu, iinding that her huHbnnd was dej«tined to be the cause of 
deatn, imprisoned her in a t^'wor under hi.H palace. The rest of the story is mn 
the same as the account in the Harivansh. 
' Burgess' Elephanta. 5. * The SossaiiiAn dynasty of Persia, A.d. 230- ( 
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tbe sculptures are almost entirely confined to the representa- 

)f supernatural beings, they have little of the valoe which 

> i-o the Ajant* caves as illustrations of the style of dross 

le manner of living at the time to which they belong. Except 

or two boarded rishls and the moustached Rudra, the faces 

ihe mnle figures are hairless. Soma wear the hair coiled into 

high dome in the ascetic or jaia style, others wear the hair 

Ic d or in close wig-like curls. The chief head-dress is 

n -A tiara, much the same in shape and details as the royal 

■is^ea painted in the Ajanta caves of the sixth and seven 

a, a trace of which survives in the modern wedding tiara 

or having. None of the figures is shown with a modern turban. The 

«i«l guardian of the Triraorti, the worshipping figure in front of the 

Roup in the west side of the back aisle, and the great statue of 

Bliairav or Virbhadra in the group at the north end of the western 

tele have a peculiar faolike frill or ruff at the back of their necks. 

Insevenil instances the waistcloth, or dholar, is tied in a bow on the 

ri^ht t])io;h and allowed to hang down the log, and the sacred thread 

L' and broader than the present slight string. In other 

the dress of the male figures is much the same as at 

The very rich and heavy jewelled necklaces are much 

Necklaces of the sixth and seventh centuries, and, as in 

_ro number of the figures have their ear-lobes drawn down 

ornaments.^ 

male figures generally wear the hair tied in a large ball 

^ iiad the head. None of them wear the bodice and none draw 

od of the robe over the shoulder ; in other respects the robe 

m as it now is. None of the figures wear noserings and many 

- lies, but the ornaments of the ear, neck, arm, and ankle 

be the same as those now worn by the Hindu women of 

ad the Konkan.* Among the weapons shown are the trident, 

i and dagger, the discus, and the mace : among animals 

. elephant, eagle, alligator, bull, horse, tortoise and swan : 

*<i.i uuiDiig plants and trees the lotus, plsuitain, a»/to^*, and milk-bush. 

Of mi«oellaneou8 articles are a looking glass, baskets, bowls, boUsj 

1 es, and water and butter-pots. 

ion now the walls and ceiling of the caves, and probably as 
at AjanU and Kanheri the pillars and figures, were covered with a 

!CO of the ears of many of the figures recalls the Arab traveller 

^ — i-'i' Mist the Balhara, perhaps rather SilhAra, the king of the 

Kwfcaci , * ,..■ men who have their eare pierced. Elliot's History, L 3. 

Th» prv^ . i'jwn the oar-lobcs remains in the Bombay Presidency 

■aMWtt *jav>>A anjons anti among the small band of devotees, who are knovm as 
KAttpMin or 8lit-«»irs. (T>etails of this sect are given in Bombay Gazetteer, V. 
•5). In 16*3 t5; 1 traveller Fitch noticed that the ears of the women of 

0«r»ua %rar* tot* the weight of tlieir earringa that a man could put Ihroe 

■ ' '"'• ''"■ ■"• *he lobes. Harris' Voyages, L 207. Al)out 120 years 

He (Voyage to tho East Indies. I. 245) on the MalabAr 

.:joir ears hanging almost to their shoulders. When 

}vfmti ti*« kfbea wore Lured, a spiral slip of the brab-palm leaf was introduced and 

riHKL'd MM tha hole lr^ew hiprer, When the hole was made as big as possible, they 

9S»9md the *tv V. '. U to burst the gristle. The same author 

fl) w n ti c Ba the i . where tho women of Johanna considered 

• U««ty tohA.r i,.,u U..I- .-. i;ii;iijv .uiiiU'd jiuJ wcighod down. 

'*■ TruM. bom. Lit. 8oc. (Kcprint), i 2tj;«. 
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coating of painted cement.^ The caves probably continned well oi 
for till the overthrow of the Devgiri Y^davs by Ald-ud-din ^ 

(1295-1316) at the close of the thirteenth century. At tlw 
beginning of the sixteenth century, perhaps during the greater 
of the fifteenth century, Elephanta, with the rest of the Thdna coast 
was nominally under the Musalman kings of Alunedabad. They dc 
not seem to have interfered with the caves, which, when the 
passed to the Portuguese in 1534, were the best of all the caT< 
temples, as big as a monastery, with courts and cisterns, and, aloi 
the walls, many sculptures of elephants, tigers, human beings^ 
other clovorly figured images well worth seeing.* 

Five years later Dom Jofto de Castro thought the caves sobeautifc 
that they could not be the work of human hands. Even ApelU 
might have learned from the proportion and symmetry of 
figures." On a second visit in 1550 Garcia d'Orta found the 
much damaged by cattle.* About thirty years later LinscW 
(1583-1596) described the Elephant Temple on the island of Po't 
as the most famous toinplo in Western Indja. It was as largo as i 
momistery, and had many phices and cisterns, figures of elephaote 
Jious and other animals, and araazons cut with exquisite skill. ~ 
thought them the work of the Chinese who had lately tretded to the 
parts. When he wrote they were deserted and mined, only sorvinj 
as a monument of the splendour of the Indians which was still gi 
in the iuland pai'ts.^ At the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy 
DeCouto complains of the sculptures * and indeed almost everythiuj 
elso' being injured by the frohc of the soldiers.' In 1673, ~ 



* De Couto (1603) sAya thnt tbongh the stouo of the mouutain u of » grey col 
the whole body inside, the iilll&ra, the fi^rea, and everything else, hnd formtv 
been covorvd with a coat of liiue mixed with bitumen and other ooiny)08itions, *" 
made the temple bo bright that- it looked very beautiful. Not mi' , ' ' ' t't^rea 
very Ixmutifuf, bnt the featares and workmannhin could bo very pcroeiTf 
■o that neither in ailver nor in wax could siicii figures be cn^.t. . .vitn graat 
uioety, fiaenesa, or perfection. Grose (1750) took particular notice ot sotae painti 
round the cornices, not for anything oariouB in the deaign but for the Iwanty 
freshness of the colouring (Voyage, I. 02). Enkine (1813) mentiona several concent 
circles with soniu tigurcH in the roof of the ^and entrance. (Trans. Bonu l-it- 
[keprintl, I. 2G6)'. In 1835 remains of painting were still obaerrablo, which wset 
to have originally been of a red colour, hut had in some places faded to a puqdo blit« 
(Mail. Jour. V. \t\). Many patches of cement remain and colour may Btill be 
eHfiecially on the roof of the west portico of the Groat Cave and in the west or ' " 
chamber of the east wing. Scanty as are the traces of cement aud colonr, Dr 
■tatemeut and the enthusiasm of the first Portuguese visitorR, seem t 
Griffiths' thoroughly informed and beautifully finished ' Ajanta in tli 
is a close represcni-'itirin of the soft an<l varied brilliancy of the tircti i:.i''pi 
Gave when it paascd from the architects' hands. 

" Garcia D'Orta, Colloquios in Trans. Bora. Lit. Soc (RepriDt), I. 269. Gnrcia 
not certain whether the temple wa» the work of the deril, who had exerted all lus ill 
in deceiving the heathen, or the work of the Chinese. 

When the Portucuese took the ialaud, it was rented to one Jo4o Pires for 
annual quit-rent of £4 {\G& parddoi). It remained with him till 1648, when 
passed to Manuel Rebello da Kilva, who again made it over to his daughter 
Rosa Maria M.^tTiUcl d'AUnoida, who was married to Lopo de Mello Sampaio «n 
22nd April 1016. The desceudaats of this Uily were living in Bassein as late i 

^ Primeiro llotciro da Costa da India, 66. Oh marvelloos hardihood, h«rj 
truly it never entered the mind of man even to plan such a work, much \em feofl 
it to completion. ♦CoUotjuioe in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), 1.' 

* Navigation de Jean Hughes de Linschot. 83. 

* JournaJi B. B. K. A. 8., I. 42, 44. Dc Couto's accotuit, one of the earliflBt 




the cav6 was defaced by the Portuguese.* 




beat deMriptioDs of the caves is given in fall : This remarkable and 
kStapUi of Elcphnuta ie sitoateil in a small island about half a leajnte in 
nee, which marks the Bombay river just when it is about to enter tne sea 
northward. It is so called, on account of a great atono elephant in the 
Uchj3 Bocn on cutcring the river, and is said to havu IxKin built by a Hindu 
r, who became master of everything from the Ganges inwarila. 
it appears) that immense soma of money were expendml on this 
millions of workmen were employed on it for many years. The 
kple stretches from north to south. It is nearly open on all sides, parti- 
north, «ut, and west ; the back lies to the south. The bodv of the 
~ {hty paces lon^ and sixty broad. It is all hewn oat of tne solid 
sr roof, which is the top of the rock, is supitorted 1)3' fifty pillars, 
same mountain, which are so arraoged as to divide the body of the 
Mo aevea oaves. Each of those pillars is twenty-two spans sc^uare, and from 
le apwards is eighteen spans round. The stone of the mountain where this 
IS been carved is of a grey coloor. Bat the whole body inside, the pillars, 

K-cr\*thtng else, wfts formerly covered with a coat of limo mixed with 
mode the temple bright and very beautiful, the 
' y distinct, so that neither in silver nor in wax 
ue i-a^i;vvin « iLii L;i-eater nicety, fineness, or perfection. 
tempfc to the right hand there is a recess sixteen and n half spans 
and a half high. Within are many figures, that in the middle 
k. ipaaa high, with a large and beantiful crown on the head, so nicely made, 
ippeaiv tA have been [laintecl rather titan carved in stone with the chisel. 
l« has eight hands and tvi'o legs ; one of the right hands holds a sceptre with 
lonnd it like that of Mercury. Over the top of the sceptre there are throe 
l^bit each ; one of the left hands supporta in its fingers three other 
nize. To the left there is another largo i<h>l with a cymitar, and 
large one, with the body nf a man and the head of an elephant, 
. I ihink the island took its name. In this idol they worship tlio memory 
phant, whom the Hindus call Oaiu-Jih of whom they relate many fables. Near 
, iooM from the rock a stone seat in which ia seated a ti^^re with one body 

• heftda, each of them having one hami except the middle one, which has two, 
hm left hand holds a book. To the left of this idol there is the iigare of a 
tiit«a spaas high, her left hand resting ou the shoulder of another small 
r a woman, ana the right hand twined round another even smaller figure. 
ktely abfivo this idol there is another mounted upon the head of an elephant, 
r ilus another on the neck of an<ither idol. 

lanis from this recess towards the south the temple begins to widen eleven 
irarda the west, thence to proceed towards the south another eleven paces, 
raaagaia towania the west eleven paces. In this aisle there is, to the right 
pVOH> hews in the rock aeTsn and a half feet high and sixteen brootl. In the 
if thw reoesa is an idol in a sitting posture, twelve spans high from the waist 
I, with. a very curious and beautiful crown. It has eight hands and two legSt 

• oive of its right hands and another of the left spreads over the heaa « 
ol the same stoue. Above it in the air are many inale and female idols ono 
1th, In the second right hand it has a two-edged sword, and in the third a 
ol hanging by the leg*. The fourth right hand with n part of the arm baa 
tlWD by the frolic of the soldiers of the Heet that visited tlic place, as is nearly 

everythiog else;. In the second left hand it has a little bell, and across 

a large coUar of many little human heads strung together, and all hewn 

[siaDe and engraved on the neck itself. In the third liand it has a kettle 

idol on it. The fourth left hand, with the arm, is broken. On Iwth 

idol and throughout this recess there are thirty small idols standing. 

'^ ~ tfada reoeoe to the right hand, which lies to the south, there is a 

3S lonft and as many broa<l, hewn in the rock, and so constracted 

on WMking all round. It has a door on each side entered by a 

'•(epe. In the middle of the chapel is a square stone scat of twenty -four 

I thiere is a figure of an idol so very dishonest that we forbear to name it. 

- the Hindu Tin;/ and is worshipped with great superstition, and it ia held 

iti'-iQ that the Kdnarese llinaus used to wear such figures about their 

king of sound principles and justice abolished this shAmoful 

four gat«fi of this house, the sockots of which still exist, were never 

io tlic year, on thi: ilay of its greatest festivity, to ohow iu wbal 

' Mew Account, 75, 
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1712, found tlio PortuffncBo foddering cattle in the caves in t1 
rainy season. He heard that lately one of their Fidalgos, to divf 
himself with the echo, had fired a great gun into it with several she 
which had broken some of the pillai-s.^ lu 1 720 Hamilton found 
itiland serving only to feed cattle.* Grose (1750) describes the cai 



veneration tiiov licid the idnl in question. At c*ch ciitrance of this house tl 
arc t»n beauti/iil giauta twenty-four sp«iii8 high. 

Ten pAces from the chap«l goiag towards the soath there ii» another recess 
bcautitnl jvirch of uiofijiic wrorkruannhip, twenty-four feet bruad and tweoty-aix \ 
In the niiddle there is au idol sixteen snans high, with four hands and two lers, 
one hand round a female figure, To tbe left of this idol there is another oi etiai 
size, and below it another small one with three heads, four hands and two legs, aai 
around all this reeoss inside are many other idols. From this to the west ther* isj 
cistern of excellent water, the bottom of which, like the fountains of Alfeo 
Arethusa, is said never to have been found. 

Here ends the westorn wall, whicli is that of the right hand of the body of 
temple. Returning hence to the east there is a reoess very cariously worked, foi 
feet broad and eighteen long. In the middle there is an immense idol, with 
legs and a very beautiful crown on the head, ami on both sides there are many iioi 
of men and women ami some on horseback. Thonce tbe p^o<la be^ns to ext 
towards the east, where there is another recess like the others, from oeneath white 
issues an idol from the waist upwards, very large, with five faces in proportion to 
body, with crowns on the heads, and twelve han<lti, with which it sapport* a ston 
seat, over which there is anntlier immense idol, with one face, six liaiids and two lea 
having one of the right hands over the neck of a woman, also very large sitting 1 
him, and on each side of the idol there are othere of nearly the same size, seattHl < 
the same scat ; and in the body of the recess there are about a hundre«I more i^ 
the figure of men and women. Proceeding thence towanls the south, there ia u 
recess with a giant-like idol sitting in the middle of it with a crown on the bead^ 
with four heads and two legs, having on each sitle a large idol, one of the figure 
woman and the other of a man, besides many other idols. 

Here ends the eastern wall, which is that ol the left hand of the pagoda. At I 
end of those two eastern and western walls of the pogodu there are three Huge 
That in the middle which lies more to the interior is thirty feet broad and 
long. From the pavement of this chapel issues a body fr<.im' the waist upwards] 
enormous a size, that it fills the whole vacuum in length and breadth oi the i 
It has three large fiices, the nitddle one looks to the north, tbe second to the 
and the other to the east. Each of these faces has two hands, and on the nee 
Iftige ncoklaccB, wrought with considerable perfection. These figures have on th« 
he-ails throe very beautiful crowns. The mid<llo one, which is bigger than the oil 
htilds in ono hand a largo globe, and whatever it had in the right hand ca 
discovered, as it is defaced. The face on the right side holds in the riu;ht 
Cobra di capcllo, and in the left a rose called Golfo, which are produced iu large] 
At the entrance of this chapel there are two giants standing on each side ox Ml 
ten spans high. The second recess which is to the right side is nineteen feet 1 
eleven long, and thirty high and hae in the middle of it an inuneiise idol witi 
hands and two legs, as all the others, and a beautiful crown on the head, and al 
there is another of the figure of a woman twenty spans high. Throuylii;nt the 
of this group there are many other small idoU. To the right side of this group 
is a gate seven feet high, and five and a half broatl, which communicates with » 
square chamber ten paces broad and as many long, and there is nothing 
Turning to the otlier side of the middle reooss there is another recess twenty-* 
feet long, and thirty broad, having in the middle another idol twenty-two spans hi| 
with four hands, and standing upon one leg only, with a beautiful crown on the " 
which rests on that of a bull. The anoients believed this idol to have l»een hal 
and liolf woman, because it has only one breast Like the ancient Amazons, and 1 
one hand a Cobra di capello, and in the other a looking-gt^. la this group 
are more than fifty figures. To the left siilc of this recess there is a gate nx i 
high and five bnmd, which communicates with a room nearly square and vsiy i 
where there is nothing to be seen. With this ends the edifice of this pagoda, i 
is injured in many parts, and whatever the soldiers have spared is in such a 
that it is a great pity to see thus destroyed one of the mo«t beautiful things 
world. It is fifty year* ainoe I went to see this cxtraoniinary pagoda, but, a_ 
not enter it with such curiosity as I now should, I did not remark many thingr 
' Archaologia, VIl. 329. « New Account, I. 241. 




jd. According to him the fignros were in a tolemblo 

'■preservation, until the arrival of the Portuguese, who were 

paius to maim and deface them, even brining field pieces 

•lition of the images.^ Du Perron (1760), whose account 

w is very detailed, seems to have misunderstood what ho 

|bout the injury to the figures. He says the Mariithfls 

>me pieces of cannon to take off the plaster with which 

lese had covered many of the figures; but finding that 

liefs began to fall with the plaster, they took to clearing 

>r with a chisel.^ Niebuhr (17t)5) found the figures much 

gd at the feet. He did not believe the mischief was done by 

^bru&se or by traTellers ; it was the effect of rain water which 

PPUie roof of the temple and remained in it for a long time.* 



it ; I recollect ^ndinir a recess, whicli is not seen now, open all throngh 

it forty fe«t long, and along the rock there was ad elevAted space., of 

the honse, like our altars both in breadth an<l height, with many 

l:'H)i^gB on it. Amone them I recollect having renuirked the story of 

'' twitlttbe Bull, anil an Angel with a drawn sword turning out from 

.... - .._._ ^^^ ^,^j.y, jjpjmtifyi figures of a man and woman, both naked, as the 

intisentii iHir first ancestors Ailam and Kve. 

— . . . ugue^av t'H>k Basaein an<l its dependencies, they went to this temple 

^▼<h1 a fajnous stone over the gate wluch had an inscription of large and 

ttfn chaimcttTs which was sent to the king, after the ftovemor of India 

ti?d to find out any Hindu or MfK>r in the east who could 

J Dom John III. ai&o need all his endeavours to the same 

n v« (wwxii ftTcct, &nd the atone thus remained there, and there is now no 

Rde of the lull where the pagoda stands, about two stonethroMrs to the 

IS another pagcnla open in front, and the roof is supported by many pillars 

exeoQtcd, of which only two now exist, and are nineteen spaDS high and 

This temple iii forty-three paces long and thirteen wide, and at one side 

m am»l\ room most l)eautifutly worked. There they worship the goddess 

" .iiicshvari). This pagoda, which ia now entirely destroyed, was the 

■vork of it« size. 

...il of this little island, towards the east as rcganla the great temple, 

the middle, there is another temple which formerly admitted of an entrance 
H^doh had a niarble porch very curiously executed. This pagoda has a 
rooms. lu the first, tfi the right hand, thrre ia nothing now 
two idols seated in a large square seat. One of these idols, 
leiiday (Vetdl Chandi), ha(f six hatuls and one head and was 
> smaller idoU one on each side. 

» and the other small temples are known from the writings of the 

been the work of a RAnarn king called BAn.isur, who ordered 

Sa well S8 of some famous palaces near them where he resided, of 

m^ time ther« were some marks, and many mins of cut stones and 

bncks. These palaces or this citv, which is said to have been very 

eallod Sorbale, and the hill where tlie Elephant pagoda standi, 

ighter of tlio king called Uqua, who dedicated herscff in this island 

ity, lived here for many years. The ancients say thnt during the 

gold rained once for the space of three hours at Elephnnta, and 

Allod Santapori or the Golden Island. I do not relate many 

erMiR«cted with the pagoda, as they are so many that they cannot well bo 
uisnl, aiid will tire the rtuuler,* 

0»toih>: '' ' ' ' ^, I. 59-62, Grose is always ready to spread tales against 
tagftttm. Ller, about the same time as Grose, merely mentions 

tm. D<»*v :. - , Geog I. 410. 

Arcflta, I. ccccxxii. This may be tree of Mandapeehvar which was nsed 
j^Aod school by the Portuguese who drew a thick veil of centent over the 

S8. The damage to the pillars and to the feet of the figures was 
Pcotle Vn. Bfc. tn. Chtp. XI. tnuuUted in Jour. B. B. B. A. See., I. 40-45. 
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In 1788 Dr. Hove, tlio Polish traveller, found tlio figures in tho ciavei 
much ruined by the officers of Admiral Cornish's fleet, ao much th 
tho greater part of them could hardly bo distinguished.^ Lor 
Valontia (1803) did not find signs of violence; he thought th 
mischief was caused by rain water. He notices that a wall had bee: 
built across the entrance to keep out cattle. In 1813 Mr. Erskin 
found the feet and lower parts of the figures ' extremely rotten and 
eaten by the damp,' while the upper parts of the bas-reliefs had 
suffered a good deal from force and injury rather than time. In 
1825 Bishop Heber found the caves suffering from tho annual rains; 
a groat number of the pillars (nearly one-third of the whole) had 
been undermined by the accumulation of water in the cavern, ani 
the capitals of some, and parts of the shafts of others, remain 
Busponded fi*om the top like huge stnlactitoa, tho bases having 
completely mouldered away.* In 1850 Dr. Wilson noticed that th 
work of decay was fast progressing. In 1865 parts of tho noses 
two of the Trimurti faces were damaged, and, about I8G8, the h 
was broken ofE one of the loogriffs or tigers at the entrance of 
eastern wing. 

From the time of tho Portuguese conquest till within the 
few years, Elophanta eeema to have almost ceased to be a Hindi 
place of worship.^ In 1854 a LohAna of Bombay, at a cost 
tl200 (Rs. 12,000), built tho flight of steps that leads from ti 
north shore to the Great Cave. Dr. Burgess mentions that on Shi 
great day in February {Miigh vadya 13th) a fair is held and the It' 
in the central shrine worshipped. Tho last fair (IGth February 188 
was attended by about 900 pilgrims, half of whom entered the cavi 
and approached the images. Tho rest, unable or unwilling to 
tho entrance charge of 6d, (ias.), contented themselves with 
to the gods from the mouth of the cave. Tho pilgrims were 
ManUhils, Sonfira, KAsars, Kiinidthis, and Bhanddris from Bombay 
Salsette, and Pan vol. The officiating priest was a Bombay 6os&' 
who was helped by four Agris, dwellers on the island. Besides 
worshippers from tho neighbouring Manitha country there waa a boi 



e^ 



pobftbly oaasetl by damp. The breaking of arms and nmea must be ike remit 
intention ol violenco. 

* Toun, 188. ' To prenervothe rest from future destruction, tbe 'chief ' of Ki 
Benda here weekly a euard of eight sepoja purpoBuly to prutect them fruni injury.' 

' Narrative, II. 182. Tho decay of the pillars waa pmbably uartly due to flaw 
the rook. Krskine found that one of the pillars had been patched with a spliii%{ 
teak, probably at tho time when tho cave waa made. 

' The references are somewhat contradictor^'. In 1750 Grose (Voya^, I. 62) sa^ 
'The preseat Gentooa have no veneration for the plaoe.' Hovo (1788) on the ot^ 
hand remarks (Tours, 189) : ' The GentiHia hold this place in great veneration ; the 
that oome in pilgrimage from the continent anproKch it with profonod solenmity ni 
deoonim.' In 1795 Sir J. Camac (As. Res. iV. 407) wrote : ' There is no tradi^ 
of these caves having been frequented by liindas as a place of worship, and, 

fariod no worship is performed at any of thom.' In 1813 Mr. Erskino's more f 
nowledge (Bom. Lit. Soc Reprint, I. 267) showed that the linjf in the 
shrine was still an object of religious veneraKon to the natives, parlicularly to bar 
women. He occaaionatly saw it adoniod with garlands of flowers and oiL ' 

Heber (IS25) noticed very recent marks of redpaiuton one of tho Utujs. Floi 
oflfered by the people of the island, but no pilgrims came to it from a diat 
were there any Br&kmaus stationed at the shrine. Narrative, II. 182. 
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Gujarat Vauis who brought a Gajarat BrAh man as their priest, 
le images worshipped were the three-faced bust, the linga, and 
tOfit all stataes of Gaaoah or Ganpati. The favourite part of the 
'e is the east wing, where a pool of water on the floor of the eastern 
or chapel ia believed to be sent from the Ganges in honour of 
'8hir*8 great day. Several of the figureSj especially the two atatuea 
«f Ganeah, in the carious Matrika chamber in the west wall of the 
same cave are also worshipped. The worship consists of pouring 
irater over the images, burning incense before them, offering bel, 
[ Xg\e marmelos, leaves to the lings, and smearing Ganpati and some 
l^gHar fignres with redlead. The total number of visitors to the 
^^Pi in 1880.81 was 5400. 

^^m Aboat a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the Great Cave, 
^Hkad at about the same level, is a second excavation. It faces 
^BiHsi'Dorth-east, and, including the chapel at the north end^ has 
^Taa extreme length of about 109^ feet. The front is so completely 
dwtroyed, the entrance so filled with earth and stones, aud the 
so hurt by water, that it is hard to say what it originally 
like. The front was nearly eighty feet long, and must have 
>n sojpported by a number of columns with two demi-columns at 
10 ends, of which latter some fragments remain. Inside, the 
portiorj stretched five feet further to the south, giving a total length 
of eighty-five feet with a depth of about thirty-five feet. At the 
north end of this is a chapel raised a few feet above the level of 
the portico supported in front by four eight-cornered columns and 
two deini-columns about two feet nine inches in diameter, slightly 
tapering upwards, and with capitals much like those in the Great 
Cave. Of these pillars two are entirely gone. The chapel, which ia 
perfectly plain, is about thirty-nine feet deep by twenty-two broad, 
*jiiko most other rooms at Elephanta is of irregular shape. At 
'back of the portico are three chambers : that to the north is 
It fifteen feet nine inches wide by sixteen feet five inches deep, 
has generally several inches of water. The southern chamber 
like the northern one. The central chamber is twenty feet nine 
les wide in front and twenty-two feet at the back, by twenty -one 
one inch deep on the left and twenty-two feet four inches on 
^ri^ht. About three feet from the back wall stands an altar. 
feet four inches square, with the water channel, prandlika, to 
north ; the ling has disappeared. At the entrance to this 
ahrioo is the only sculpture in the cave. The door is five feet 
)ur inches wide, and the architrave and jambs measure about five 
it ten inches ; the inner members are like those round the door 
the shrine in the east wing of the Great Cave, and in the fourth 
•; ontside these ia a leaf moulding all round, and then a thick 
Most of the sculpture over the door has fallen ; but at the 
of the jambs two figures of animals act as brackets. On the 
above are some figures. Those in the centre are not easily 
out, then cornea a long alligator with a fantastic tail, then a 
>ldiiig back the upper lip of a second alligator, and at each 
A fat figure. Outside the jambs on each side stood a lofty door- 
over whose shoulders are two flying figures, a male and a 
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female. As tlie rain water has no escape tliis cave has of late gun 
rapidly to ruin, and the doorkeepers are mere fragments. 

A little to the south of the last cave is another still more broke 
with a portico of uncertain breadth and about fifty feet two inch 
long. At each end there seems to have been a chapel or roo; 
with pillars in front. The north chapel is fifteen feet seven inch 
deep, with a cell at the back, whose mean dimensions are fourteei 
feet deep by sixteen feet four inches wide, and a second on t' 
west side measuring thirteen feet six inches in front and fou 
feet nine inches at the back, with a mean depth of 154 ^<*et" T 
south chapel is twenty-one feet one inch by fifteen feet eleven inches, 
and has a cell at the back measuring fifteen feet ten inches by 
sixteen feet seven inches, but almost filled with earth. A pilaster 
and portion of a pillar in front of this chapel show that they were 
octagonal and of the same style as those in the last cave. 

This cave has, like the last, suffered from water lodging in it. The 
door in the centre of the back of the portico, leading into the shrine 
is specially damaged. It is four feet nine inches wide and of the 
same pattern as the others with large warders at each side, leaning 
on dwarfs, and with two flying figures over the head of each. The 
jamb aud architrave measure two feet three inches in breadth, ani 
the doorkeepers and demons on each side occupy five feet more. 

The shrine is a plain room, nineteen feet ten inches deep 
eighteen feet ten inches wide, with a low altar six feet eleven inch 
square, containing a ling six feet eleven inches in circumference or 
twenty-three inches in diameter. On each side is a cell, about 
fifteen feet square, opening from the portico by doors which have 
projecting pilasters and ornamental pediments. Though muc 
destroyed enough remains to show that their chief decoration 
the favourite Buddhist horse-shoe ornament. Some distance to t 
south of this cave is a large roughly -hewn cavern more like a ciste 
than a tempi o. The entrance is almost choked with earth. ^ 

Above these caves, at the end of a thickly wooded spur that ru 
north from the main range, a little to the west of the Great Cav 
IS a rock-carved tiger which is worshipped as VAgheshvari oi 
the Tiger Goddess. It stands about two feet high and is one fo' 
nine inches across the haras. Round the neck is a collar. The h 
is nearly perfect and the figure is preserved though the i*ock 
split in several places. It is much like the tiger or lion guards o: 
the steps to the east wing of the Great Cave, and, in Dr. Burge 
opinion, is probably one of the two warders of the north or mam 
entrance of the Great Cave whose pedestals may still be traced 
Dr. Wilson notices that this tiger is mentioned in the twenty-nin 
chapter of the first section of the Sahyddri Khand of the iSka 
Purdna, it probably is the origin of Simpdeo, or Singhdev, De Couto 
name for the hill in which the Great Gave is cut.' 

Looking south from the crest of the hill, beyond the rocky 
brushwood-covered hill-sides, the ravine that divides the island 
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' See Burgeu Elephants, 26 * Erskine in Tnoi, Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), L 
»Dd De Couto in Jour. B. B. R. A. .S. I. 45. 
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viQii^ BMur the leading place contAins all its inhabitants, who, inclusive uf women 
aad «bildr«n, niunb«r about one hundred. Their ancestors, having been improperly 
IVMtod b)' th« Portngu«M, ded from the opposite island of S&isette hiilier cultivating 
n»» «»tI r-^s'ir?'.' goats for their support. In the »ame humble rood do they contlnne. 
have no l.K)at« ; they cut wood from the adjoining bills which the 
ive in boats of their own ; they are nnder our protection, and pay 
>'iO) annually to the Government ; the surplas revenue fnmiflhea their 
. ' As. Re«. IV. 412. 

ilptnre is now in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the 
Roya] 

^' '<^ defend the island against pirates. When pirate boats lay 
il to warn Portugueae vessels. Dr. G. DaCunha in Traaa. 
I 270. 
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into a plain, bare of trees and carved iuto rice fiolds. Chapter XIT- 
3 the west and east by rocky brushwood and palm-covered pi^cea oflntereit. 
;««. About fifty yards west of the village of Gh^rapuri, close 
ihe Tillage well and on the south bank of a small pond, is 
large ling round above and square below. It measures three 
i of which the lower one foot ten inches is a square with 
iices ten inches across, and the top is a cone about two feet 
l0n inches round. The present small pond is near the centre of a 
krgt»r pond, of which the north shore and part of the south shore 
can be clearly traced. The pillar just described originally stood on 
the north bank of the big pond where are many traces of bricks. 
In a field about twenty yards further north, lately dug out of the 
h, is a square block of dressed stone about three feet seven 
bes high and with faces one foot five inches broad. At the top 
en of the east face are carved a sun and moon, and, below a 
belt about a foot broad, is the ass curse. The rest of the 
is plain and has no trace of writing. About 100 yards 
of the sun and moon stone are tho neck and hump, about 
o feet long, of a broken bull. In the west of the island, from 
iHe pond round to near the Shetbandar hamlet, there are said to 
be no remains. But in Shetbandar, under an old tree, is a large 
irn^, and, in and round the village are many traces of dressed white 
tvap and old bricks. 

In the south of the island, about a quarter of a mile east of 
Bun and moon stone, on a plateau about 100 feet up the west 
of tho east spur, \a another ling, a cone rising from a square base, 
measurements are 3' 4* high of which 1' 2' are round and 1' 9' 
On the way up the hillside and on the platoau are traces of 
, and what seem, though they may be natural, to be built 
of rough trap bonldera. A corresponding plateau runs round 
face of the west spur. About lOO yards east of the pond, 
"of the east spur, is the village of Gharitpuri a hamlet of 
iwen' iied wattle and daub houses, chiefly of Agri rice-growers 

and a fww tiahers.* Near the headman's house was found a fragment 
m emttll well carved and gi*aceful figure of a woman suckling a baby.' 
child and the mother's arms are unharmed, but her head and all 
the waist are gone. She wears four plain bracelets, and the 
of a shawl or npper robe hanging in front of her shoulders are 
w.~ * f-h skill. Close to the village, on a mound near the 

> J ruined walls of a Portuguese watch-tower.-' On rising 

' Abmi the inhabitants of the island in 1705 Mr. Croldingham remarks : 'A neat 
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ground ubout 150 yards oast of the watch-tower is the site of the 
rock-cut elephant, from which the Portuguese christened the islaur 
Elephanta, aud whose remains are now heaped on the right entram 
to the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. This elephant was cut out 
an isolated trap boulder and measured about thirteen feet Ion 
seven feet four inches high, eight feet broad, and about twenty fi 
in girth. Its long tail reached the ground and the belly 
supported by a massive pillar of rock. It originally carried on its 
back a small elephant about four and a half feet long and about one 
foot broad. Through the brushwood it might easily be taken for a 
living animal.^ 

About fifty yards to the east of the site of the elephant are the 
remains of a dwelling, which was built about 186-1 for the engineer 
in charge of the clearing and carrying to Bombay of the lower 
slopes of the ©astern ridge. In these works a large part of the hill 
was carried away and a bare boulder-strewu fiat has been left. The 
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I Qarcia D'Orta (1534) calls the ielanc) the ialaod of the f^lepbant, but does 
make uiy distinct mention of the elephant Dom JoAo de Castro (1539) uotioes the 
■tone elephant in the west, lifelike* in coloar, aiie, and features. Lin^rhot^Ti <|578) 
doea not notice it. De Coato (1(503) mentions it as the great f' ' h 

gave its name to the ialand. Fryer tli>7o) calls it a ' mnnatrini f 

the main rock bearing a young one on its back.' Ovington (lOSUr .i. t.,^.t - 
of an elephant cut in atoue in equal proportions to one of those creatures in his fn 
growth.' lis wiprUmanship he calls admirable. In 1712 Captain Pyke made 
drawing n! the elephant shouing a fiaaure nearly as high as the neck. In 17 
Hamilton found it so like a living p.nimal thai at a distance of t2()0 yards a sharp e; 
might l>o deceived. Fifty years later (1760) Ehi Perron described the elephant a« 
life size, cut out of black rock, and apparently carrying a young one on ita haclu 
(Zend Aveata, I. occ«xxiii ) In 17(>4 Niebnhr noticed that it was split and likely to 
fall in pieces (Vovaoe, II. 33). It was mentioned by Forbes about 1774 and ton years 
later waa doecribea by Dr. Hunter as twelve feet long and eight high, the trunk 
pretty well cut and rolled in a spire ; the legs shapeleits moases out of proportioi 
too large. A massy tail reached to the croand and the hind part of the bod; 
was supported by a pillar (Archsologia. VI I. 287). It is mentioned by Goldingbi 
(179^1 'as an elephant of blnck atone large as life.' In I8l:i Mr. Erskiue «ii< 
Captain Basil Hall described it as poorly sculptured, though at a tlistauu* 
through brushwood it might easily ba mistaken for a real elephant. Its 
from the head to the root of the tail was thirteen feet two inches and ita bei 
the head seven feet four inches ; circamference at the height of the shouldi 
thirty-five feet live inches, circumference round the four legs thirtr-two feet ; brerndtlt' 
of the back eight feet ; girth of the body twenty feet ; length of the leg five feot 
aix inches ; circnmferenco of the legs from six feet three inches to seven ^et aercn 
inches ; length of the supporter two feel two inches j length of the tail seven feet 
nil >:i inches ; length of the trunk seven feet ten inches and remains of the right tusk 
elcveu inches. In September 1814 the head aud neck dropped off, and shnrlly after U 
body sank to the earth (Halt's Fragments, III. 128). In lS2o Bishop Heber found 
* much dilapidated by the weather. In 1835 the trunk aud head were sepaiated fro 
the body, nnd lay broken and prostrate on the ground (Madras Journal. V. 170), 
In l8f'Q It waa a shapeless mass of rook. In 1863 an attempt was made to move it 
England, bat, while lifting it, the chains of the orans gave way, the rock g^H brok< 
and what rera.wned was removed in 1664 to the right hand ontranco of the Victtii 
Gardens at Byculla, where it Ilea an almoBt shapeless mass of rock, though Uie roll 
trunk is distinctly visible. The small elephant on its back is mentioned by Fryi 
(1675) and l>ke (1712) whose drawing (Archfeologia, VIL 323) sliows the tmt_ 
and tusks. It is noticed by Dii Perron in I7ri0. Four years later it appears to have 
been much defaced, as (1764) Xiebuhr describes the large elephant as naviog on ita 
back something which age had so much worn that it waa impossible to make out what 
it was. Dr. Hunter (1784) found something on the ba<,k but with no trivcis of having 
been a small elephant. In 1814 Mr. Erskine and Captain Basil Hall mounted 
back of the elephant and found distinct marks of four paws, showing that the an 
was four feet seven inches long hy one foot two inches broad. 
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building with vaulted roof was used to store the gunpowder 

Bred for blasting. Somewhei-e on the west face of the eastern 

Vge of hillsj near the top of the ravine where the hills draw close 

jther, there used to stand a horse, like the elephant carved out of 

block of trap. Dr. Fryer (1675) calls it 'the effigies of an horse 

ick up to the belly iu the earth.* Ovington (1690) describes it 

jore fully, though probably less accurately as ' so lively, with such 

colour and carriage, and the shape finished with that exactness 

kt many have fancied it at a distance a living animal rather 

m only a bare representation.* In 1712 Captain Pyke calls it 

luder's Horse and gives a drawing of it, a stiff zebra-like animal 

lelly and legs not cut out of the rock. Hamilton (1 720) thought 

not so well shaped as the elephant It seems to have disappeared 

ring the next fifty years, as neither Du Perron (1760) norNiebuhr 

|]764) notices it In 1813 Mr. Erskine searched for the horse but 

>Qad no trace.' 

Across the crest of the ravine from the Great Cave, in the west Tte Fourth C»re, 

of the eastern hill about a hundred feet above the level of the 

Cave, is a large hall known as Sitabdi's temple. The portico 

fonr pillars and two pilasters eight feet five inches high and about 

feet square at the base. The style of moulding is like that 

the columns in the other caves, but the proportions somewhat 

liffer. They are square to a height of four feet 6| inches from 

le step on which they stand, a fillet of 1 i inches is octagonal, and 

ibove this they are sixteen-sided with the exception of a thin 

>wning member of 1^ inches which is scjuare. 

Inside is a plain hall seventy-three feet six inches long, and 

raty-seven feet four inches wide at the north end and twenty-five 

it seven inches at the south, and eleven feet high. From the back 

ill three rooms open, the central room a shrine and the side rooms 

ibers for priests. The north chamber which has a very neat 

is in good repair, except that one jamb has fallen away owing 

'flaw iu the rock. The entrance is two feet eleven inches wide 

»lx feet five inches high, and is approached by two steps of eight 

:hes high and a threshold of four inches. Round the jambs is an 

cchitnive 4^ inches wide with a simple moulding, and then a band 

jhes broad, with a neatly wrought crenellated oraamout reaching 

thin one foot 6 J inches of the step. The inside is plain and 

It twelve feet seven inches square. 

The door of the central shrine has neat pilasters and a frieze. The 

itrance is seven feet eleven inches high and three feet 11^ inches 

le. Besides the threshold of four inches and a step of 7^ inches, 

hae in front a semicircular low step two inches iu height, at the 

ids of which have been the heads of two lions. The shrine has a 

depth of 15 J feet by 15| feet wide. Twenty inches from 

rail, to which it is partially attached, is an altar four feet five 

by three feet five inches and three feet four inches iu height, 

Te^tly moulded, and standing on a low platform a few inches in 

ffafc and seven feet 2^ inches by eight feet 10^ inches. It has 
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a water groove or pmndlika to the north, and in tbe floor below a 
ciateru one and a half feet square and one foot deep. From north 
to south, along the centre of the top slab, runs a hule eighteen inches 
long, by eight inches broad and 3^ deep, in which the object of 
worship, probably an image of P^vati, was set. The south room, 
which like the north room is perfectly plain, is about nine feet 
high, 149 feet long, and l5'4 broad. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century De Couto described 
this cave as having a beautiful gate with a porch of exquisitely 
wrought marble. There were two idols in a large square seat, on© 
of them, VetAlchandi, with six arms and one head waa supported by 
two small side idols.' 

Passing along the face of the eastern hill about a hundred and 
fifty yards to the north of SitabAi's cave is a sinall excavation, 
little more than the beginning of what was perhaps intended for 
three cells. The veranda which is much filled with earth is twenty 
feet long and six deep. The three square openings in the back wall 
are about four feet square and five high. The whole is perfectly 
plain. They arc probably Br^hmanic about the same time as 
SitAbAi's temple. The work seems to have been stopjied because of 
a flaw in the rock. Passing ab<iut 100 yards up the hill to the east, 
there is on the right the dry bed of a pond about forty yards in 
diameter. The banks are thickly wooded and on the west bank 
what seems an artificial heap of large boulders. About fifty yar 
to the left are three cisterns cut in the rock with rounded months^ 
about three feet across. In the cistern most to the south the water 
is fresh and is still used. They are apparently Buddhist, being much 
like many of the small cisterns at Kanheri. 

Close to the east end of the Elephanta hill-top is a bank of trap 
boulders about four yards broad. Thia is known as the fort, or killa, 
which according to the local story was built by Shiv^ji but neve: 
finished.- There seem to be no signs of fortification, only a rong 
ring of boulders enclosing a space of about 200 yards in diamete 
round the dome-shaped hill-top. About twelve yards beyond the 
bank of boulders the ground rises in a steep dome, about forty feet 
high and seventy-six foot measured along the surface of tbe dome 
from the base to the crown. The sides of the dome are covered with 
half-burnt bricka most of them nine inches long by six broad and 
two deep, but sume said to be larger, thirteen by eight and two and 
a half. Many lie in fragments with their faces exposed. But in 
places the masonry is fresh enough to show that the bricks were laid 
edgeways, only the two-inch backs appearing on the surface. Tho 
top of the dome is roughly round and about twenty-five feet in 
diameter. lu the centre is a small hole partly filled by a survey 
cairn of rough stones. This brick dome seems to be a Buddhist 
stupa or burial mound, and the encircling line of boulders the 
remains of a Buddhist rail. Tho ground is too thick with brush- 
wood to show either the form of the rail or the shape of the enclosure. 
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' Burgeiui' EIephant«, 25. 

^ In 1682 SambhAji, Shiviji's son, tbr«ateDed to fortify £Ieph«nU. Omiii'a Hiit. 
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of the broad bank of stones in the west, tho foundation of 

I seems in places to have been only about four feet broad, and 

the eaat aide there is a gap of about eighteen yards. As far as 

>ald be made out from a hurried examination the enclosed space is 

jrnered rather than round. 

mound commands a beautifully broken view of sea, marsh- 
idfl, wood -land, and hill. To the east lie the prettily wooded Hog 
Inland, with the curions skeleton ribs of its huge Lift, low salt* 
marBbes behind, and, in the distance, the Persik hills, the jagged 
ereftt of Malanggad, and the long line of the SahyAdris. To the south 
sre the two peaks of Karanja, and, beyond a narrow line of sea, 
the wooded crest of Kankeshvar and the S^gargad hills in Ahbdg. 
To the west are the low prettily shaped Butcher'slsland, and, beyond 
a broAti stretch of water, the long level of Bombay. Two miles to 
l})e north, across a channel gay with white sails, rise the bare 

Kicefully rounded slopes of Trombay. 
Parsing through the eastern gap in the rail and along the north- 
^ face of the hill, about sixty yards from the line of the rail and 
Pewbat lower, is a small wooded plateau with marks of rough 
ivtmdations, and, near a hole which has been dug for treasure, are 
the fragments of a stone about 3| feet by 2^, with a central hole 
aopareutly for a Ung about one foot square and three inches deep. 
> large number of rough bouldersstrewn about the plateau suggests 
'they have been brought from the gap in the east side of the rail. 
«Dg down the north-east front cf the hill there are, at intervals, 
^V'hat seem to be sites of rest-chambers and boulder-paved bauks. 
Aj all the stones are rough boulders and the hill side is much hidden 
by brushwood, it is difficult to say whether the arrangement of 
liones is natural or artificial. But, in places, nearly to the foot of 
le hill, remains of paved slopes can be traced, and seem to mark the 
toe of a built pathway that led from the east gate of the railing to 
shore. 
Visitors, who are pressed for time, had better go dovm this 
IfiOrth spar, and, after looking at the traces of old buildings in 
the Tillage of Moreh, return along the shore to the Shetbandar 
pier, noticing, by the way, the broken statues and other remains 
^^^f which details are given later on. Visitors who are not pressed 
^^Hlor time can have a pleasant walk, with beautiful island views and 
■ Ihe sight of some interesting remains, by going back from the 
burtal-monnd to the ravine near the Great Cave, and, passing down 
the ravine to the south, see the old lings and the sun and moon 
^—boundary stone near the pond, tho old Portuguese watch-tower, 
^^^nd the site of the elephant of which details have already been 
^^HriTen. About half a mile east of the site of the elephant, along 
^Khe shore, under a cliff whose lower spurs have been taken to 
^nuise the Elphinstone foreshore in Bombay, lies a rough trap 
^■boulder about five feet high and twenty-six feot round. In a 
H^panel (2'4*'x 1' 5"), in the north face of this boulder, is a much 
^ worn female figure with four hands. As the stone lies at present 
ihe figure is upside down. It seems to end in or to stand on an 
anicnal, perhaps a buffalo. On the right of the main figure is a 
mnaller standing figure with a trident in his right hand. About a 
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quarter of a mile further, a black Ihtg of dressed trap stands 
about three feet four inches out of the ground^ round above 
and square below, with a plain curved liue running round the 
foot of the upper cone. A little further, between the belt of 
rice ground and the hill foot, are small mounds with bricks 
and boulders, that seem, though this is doubtful, to be roughly 
built. About half a mile further, in the sand of the sea shore, 
stands a ling four feet six inches high, of which the lower three 
feet are square with faces one foot three inches broad, and the one 
foot six inches at the top is cone-shaped, four feet eight inches 
round at the foot and four feet round at the top which is slightly 
broken. Along this part of the shore, which was not affected by the 
Bombay clearings, are many small mounds with bricks. Beyond, 
for about half a mile, the lower slopes of the hill have been cleared 
by the Bombay Port Trust. Most of the earth that was taken 
from this part of the island was full of old bricks and tiles and 
dressed blocks of white trap. Coming from the south the first 
traces of old buildings are fragments of large bricks. Next there 
are several old wolla dry and nearly filled with earth, one of bricks 
about seven feet in diameter, another, about fifty yards north, 
about three feet nine inches across, lined with dressed stones neatly 
fitted without mortar in rings about six inches deep. Further 
north, near the top of the old piers, are several more wells cut 
in the rock. About 100 yards to the north, at the root of abrab 
palm, are the foundations of a massive brick wall built without 
mortar. The shore here forms a small bay with a beach of hard 
dry sand which was a good harbour for small craft before the piera 
broke the scour of the tide. On the north bank, in the north-east 
comer of the island, lies the village of Moreh with some fine mange 
trees and rich garden land. Most of the house walls are built of 
old bricks and dressed white trap. About fifty yards to the east of 
the village, in a group of mangoes, is the top of a buried ling, ono^ 
foot high and about four feet ten inches round. The whole of thoH 
ground between the village and the hill is covered with bricka, 
pieces of roof tiles, and potsherds. In a hole on the left, which 
seems to mark the site of a temple, were found bricks covered with 
deep blue enamel, ajar full of roughly cut crystal beads, a box said^ 
to have contained coins and jewels, and two inscribed copper-plates.' 
The remaiDs show that this has been a place of sanctity both forj 
Buddhists and BrAhmans, and the combination of the namesi 
Ghdrllpuri (also called Rijbandar or the royal landing-place) 
and Moreh suggests that it may be the site of Puri the unknown 
sea-coast capital of the Mauryan rulers of the Konkan in the 
seventh century.* About a quarter of a mile north-west, of the sitda 
of the temple, at the foot of the north-east spur, is an old weli^ 
whose parapet walls have been lately renewed. A few yards to the 
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^ The jnateriftls for thia Accoant of the Moreh remiiinB have been supplied by Mr.. 
Georgo Ormiston, Engineer of the Port Trust. | 

^ That Puri was a coast town appears from line 11 of the Ch^lakya intcriptioal 
(a.d. 634) at Aihole where ' Puri the goddess of the fortunes of the Western Ocean' ' 
is noticed as having been besieged " by hundreds of shipa.' Ind, Ant. V. 70, 72. 
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yrthf behind a high cactus hedge, ia a stone tiger's head carved Chapt«r 117. 

ith mach spirit, about two feet long, fourteen inches high, and pieces oflnterest. 

cteen inches broad. The mouth, which has served as a water- 

iaoncl, is seven and a half inches in diameter. The head was dug 

>t of the old well close by about fifteen years ago. Though fresh 

carved in the old Hiodu style, perhaps of the sixth or seventh 

itnry. About fifty yards to the west of the well, at the end of the 

spar of the main bill, is a mound whose top, about fifteen years 

\ waa levelled as a site for a dwelling for the European in charge 

earth clearings. The sides of this mound, which is roughly 

Jut 170 yards round the base and about fifty feet high, are faced 

bricks and slabs of dressed white trap. The sides rise in a 

dome and the whole has much the appearance of a large 

Ihist stupa or burial mound. From this mound the belt of rice 

and brushwood, that stretches about half a mile west to the 

jtbandar pier, is in many places strewn with old mortarless bricks, 

of dressed white trap, and fragments of figures. Besides the 

statues of Shiv noted in the introduction, there is, close to 

shore, about fifty yards west of the site of the European dwelling, 

monnd strewn with bricks. To the north of this mound between 

and the sea, an old round brick well was searched for treasure 

* *hirty years ago, and the beach is still red with fragments of 

About a quarter of a mile to the south, at the foot of the 

among rocky brushwood-covered mounds is the broken five- 

Shiv mentioned in the introduction. The heads and the 

are well cut and in fair repair, but the noses are broken. The 

I measures four feet from the top of the tiara to the thigh and 

ie foot two inches across the chest. He wears a strap round his 

tft shoulder, a sacred thread made of ropes of pearls hanging 

low the waist, and a rich waistband. A broken ling case lies 

by, and about ten yards to the north is a dressed stone with two 

Jt which seems the pedestal of the image. Many bricks lie about. 

ibout 100 yards north-west, close to the shore, are the waists and 

ighs of two broken statues with clearly carved waistcloths. 

larger figure, which stands firmly in the ground, measures two 

aeven inches from the knee to the ribs. About sixty yards 

west, along the shore, is the upper part of a male figure (referred to in 

the introduction) with a handsome tiara. The statue measures three 

foet from the top of the tiai-a to the navel and one foot three inches 

ncross the chest. The hair falls in loose well cut ringlets, and there 

J» a clear-carved rosary. Closp by is a small broken figure much like 

Phiv's sprites or gana. On the ground are the foundations of a brick 

and some dressed blocks of white trap. About fifty yards to 

luth-west are old foundations with dressed blocks of white trap 

|l>ig bricks (13"x 7'x2''). From the dam of a rice field, about 

Ity yards east of the Shetbandar landing pier, stand out two 

of dressed trap, about four feet high and two feet square at 

base and the top broken. Several other blocks of trap that 

>ni to have been dressed show a little above the soil. In the fields 

the west of the landing pier, in house walls in Shetbandar village, 

id in monnds at the foot of the hills are remains of old bricks and 

IrdSBod blocks of white trap. 
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Forts, of which there are about fifty -three, may be divided into 
three groups, twenty coast forts, twenty-four inland forts, and nine 
Sahyddri forts. Of the twenty coast forts four are in the DAh^o 
sub-division, at Ddbanu, Dindu, Sanj4n, and Umbargnon ; seven are 
in the Mdhim sub-division, at Alibig, Bhavangad, D^ntivra, Mdhim, 
Pdnkot, Sirgaon, and Tarapur ; three are in the Bassein sub-division^^ 
at Arudla, Baasein, and Kharbao ; five are in Salsette, at BeUpurJH 
Dhdrdvi, Persik, Thdna, and Versiva j and one, Kalyau, is in the^ 
Kalyd.n 8ub-divi.sion. Of the twenty-four inland forts, five are in the 
D^hdnu sub-division, at Balldlgad, Gambhirgad, Indragad, Kanheri^ 
and Segvah ; six are in the Mahim sub-division, at Asaya, Asheri, 
Kaldrug, Manor, Takmak, and Tandulvadi ; one, Koj, is in Vfida; 
two aro in the Bassein sub-division, at Jivdhan, and Kamandrug ; 
one, Gumtara, is in Bhiwudi ; two are in the Shjihapur sub-division, 
at Bhopatgad, and Mahuli ; one, Malanggad, is in KalyAn : three 
are in the Pauvel sub-division, at Chanderi, KarnAla or Funnel 
Hill, and Feb or Vikatgad ; and three are in the Karjat sub-division, 
at MAuikgad, Prabai, and Vishalgad. Of the nine Sahyddri forts, one, 
Balvautgad, is in Shahdpur; four are in the Murbad sub-division, 
at Bahirugad, Gorakhgad, Naldrug, and Sidgad ; and four are in the 
Karjat sub-division, at Bhivgad, Dhak, Kotaligad, and Tungi. Most 
of these forts were built either by the Musalmdns or the Portuguese 
(1300-1600), were repaired by Shivdji about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and were either taken by the British in 1774 or 
handed over to them in 1817. When taken by the British they were 
in a state of disrepair. For twenty years not a day's labour or a 
rupee's wage had been spent on them, the defences were neglected, 
and in many places the water had grown bad. Except a few of the 
coast forts, which were thought to give the people a feeling of security, 
the hill forts were useless, sufficient to hold out against a native 
enemy but untenable against Europeans. The coast forts were left 
untouched, but the inner works of the inland hill forts were aa far 
as possible destroyed. For a time detachments of troops held 
Bassein, Arnila, and TAr^pur, and the Sahyiidri fortresses of 
Gorakhgad, Kotaligad, and Sidgad, but before long all were 
abandoned. Major Dickinson, who in 1817 was deputed to examine 
the forts, has left interesting accounts of many of them.* 

Funnel Hill. See KABNiLA. 

Gambhirgad Fort, in Vyahali village twenty-two miles east o; 
Dabauu, has the ruins of works chiefly on the more accessible parts 
of the hill. The hill, though very narrow and small-topped, is 2270 

' Military Diarj', 314 of 1818, pp. 10791 ISO. Of the form of rock that haa favonr 
the making of so Tnany hill forts. Captain Nowbold (J. R. A. S. IX. 2d)giv-os 
followiug rlescription : 'In the peaks that break the monotony of the trap region ' 
■sharp angles of the ateps or terraces often wear away and leave the mountain's fa 
one bold sweep from base to summit. When this is the case the mnantain will be 
senerally found compo«ed of amygdaloid without any interstratitied layers of hard 
ba&alt. Alternating slopes and scarps are produced by layers of amygdaloid 
coming between layers of comnact basalt. The amygdaloid quickly breaks up, 
leHviug a slope often a pretty belt of forest trees. The basalt renins unbroken 
rising raajesticallv from the wood below. It is this succession of slope and scarp thai 
makes isolated hills such formidable natural defences. The deep ravines that Assure 
the basalt afford strong and safe channels of access, and reservoirs are easily cut on 
the tabular summits. 
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;1lig'li, and has a base which is many miles round. lu 1818 all 
it remained of the fortification a was, on the brow of the hill, a low 
^tetaisiiig wall of loose stones^ about 120 feet long, without parapet 
[«■ defence and with a bamboo gate in the middle. The huts for the 
ison were near this gateway. Water had to be brought from a 
from a cistern near the top of the hill. In 1862 the fort waa 
rains. It had water but no supplies. 

Ir'mat, four miles east of Karjat, has a small hill fort with 
>ck-cut water cisterns. The masonry of tho fort and the 
Ttxins of an old temple below are in the pre-Musalman or Hem^dpanti 
tty\e} 

Ghodbandar, a small village and port in Salsefcte, with, in 1881, 
1 population of 601, stands on the left bank of the Bassein creek about 
miles north-west of Thana and eighteen by a metalled road north 
B^ndra. It has a sea-customs office, and, during the five years 
1879-80, had average exports worth £88,853 (Rs. 8,88,530) 
import* worth £3877 {Ra. 38,770) . Exports varied from £24,249 
(Rs. 2,42,490) in 1874-75 to £135,717 (Rs. 13,57,170) in 1877-78, 
and imports from £1540 (Rs. 15,400) in 1878-79 to £6420 (Rs. 64,200) 
in 1875-76.' Ghodbandar has been supposed to be Ptolemy's 
Hippokara. But Ghodegaon in Kolaba, which stands on one of the 
Dt^ccan trade routes and like Ptolemy's Hippokura lies to the south 
il Simulla or Chanl, is perhaps a better identification. Ghodbandar, 
jn under the Portuguese, is noticed in 1672 as successfully 
iting an attack by Shivdji.' In 1675 Fryer calls it Grebondel 
'fend describes it as a large neat built town of Martin Alfonso's, 
and at top of all his house, fort and church, of as stately 
,vchitectare as India can afford, he being the richest Son on this 
Goa.* In 1695 it is described as a hill whose slopes were 
sd with houses and on whose top was the palace of the lord of 
Lllage.* In April 1737 the Marathas took Ghodbandar and put 
|?!se garrison to the sword." Fifty years later. Hove the 
Her described it as a strong fort at the river entrance, 
bad been neglected by the Marathaa during their possession 
islAud and suflFored to decay by the Bombay Government as 
did not bring any immediate income. The village had GOO 
ies chiefly fishers. The river was full of alligators,' 
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» Mr. W. F. SincUir, C S. 

* The detoils »re:Exporta, 1874-75 £24,249 (Ra. 2,42,490), 1875-76 £128.526 
(lU Vl.:ir,,260). 1875-77 £127,457 (Rs. 12.74,570), 1877-78 £135.717 (R«. 13,67,170). 

«7S-79 £33.317 (Rs. 3,33,170) ; Imports, 1874-75 £3852 (Ra. 36.520). 1875-76 £tV*20 
^ e4.200), 1876-77 £4124 (Rs. 41.240), 1877-78 £3(W8 (Rs. 36,480), 1878-79 £1640 
1,16.400). » Grant Ihiff, 113. 

♦ New Account. 74. Fryer adds, ' Here wo are land-locked by the gut which is 
Uhled to be made by Alexander.' Alexander or Sikand&r, the king Arthur of the 
Miu»linins, is probably, as at Elepbnntn, & Muhammadan translation of the Hindu 
Piaii»T. Fryer's gut, or paaiiage, a basalt dyke that runs nearly across the creek 
iboat two miles above Ghodbandar is still known to the people as tho PAudav's Wsll 
(Mr. G. L. Gibson). Ghodbanflar seems to be the place which Page* described as the 
Mnains .,1 a inrinament which showed the limits of Alexander's conquests. Quoted in 
Tiaffi Description Historiqne et Geographique de I'lnde, I. 410. 

» I. .reri in Churohill, Iv. 193. ^ Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 273. 

' Uovi* Tom™, 14. 
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fapter XIV. The chief object of interest ia the Collector's residence an 

Places oflnterest w-ooded knoll about a quarter of a mile aouth-west of the landmf 
place. It is reached bj a broad flight of stone steps, and commands 
a beautiful view. To the east the Bassein creek winds among 
picturoaquo rang-es of forest-clad hills, and to the west, across a 
flat of rico fields and salt-marsh, are the palm groves of Bassein 
and the sea beyond. The buUdiDg is large and handsome, nearly in 
the form of a church with a nave leading to a circular chance^^ 
covered with a high cupola or dome and surrounded by a veranda^fl 
The whole ia arched with stone and very strong.^ It was a 
Portuguese church dedicated to St. John.' According to the local 
tale, its dome and some other Saracenic features are duo to the 
power of a Musalradu saint who lies buried near and who all but 
succeeded in turning the church into a mosque.' On another 
hill a couple of hundred yards west of the house are the remains 
of the Portuguese fort, and below it are the ruins of the 
cloister of a large monastery. There are two English tombe 
without inscriptions and a third with an inscription near the foot of 
the staircase.* The rest-house on the shore, close to the landing 
place, has accommodation for over fifty travel lera» It was built in 
1828 by Mr. Navroji Jamsetji Vadia, the Parsi head boat-builder 
of Bombay.* Another rest-house at Ghodbandar was built by 
Karamsi Ranmal, the same who made the steps loading to the 
Great Cave at Elephanta. 

rBOLVAi). Qholvad," eight miles north of Ddh^nu, with, in 1S81, a populatio 

of 1486, is a station on the Baroda railway with post and eea- 
customs offices. The station traffic returns show an increase in 
passengers from 5898 in 1873 to 9949 in 1 880, and a fall in goods from 
9 1 2 to 522 tons. The sea trade returns show, for the three years ending 
1878-79, average exports worth £1870 and average imports wo 
£202. Exports varied from £899 (Rs. 8990) in 1876-77 to £310: 
(Rs. 31,020) in 1878-79, and imports from £122 (Rs. 1220) in 1878-^ 
to £290 (Rs. 2900) in 187<i-77.' 
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* Helier'B Jotiraal, TI. 188. In 1835 when Biabop Heber visited Ghodbandar. tl 
house WM nsed as an occasional residence of the OoT«mor of Bombay. 

' The buildincB of Ghodbandar are said (180.3) fco include a Portugneae fort 
nonaatery, and a large ohnrch dedicated to St. John. Macleod'a MS. Account 
Silsette : Naimo, 60. In 18.59 the Collector, Mr. Morgan, reported that the buildinJ 
did not appear to have been used as a church siuce the ialand c«une into Britial 
|x>ne8sion in 1774-5. Accorrling to Mr. Morgan the cause of its disuse as a cbuTC 
was the decrease in the Roman Catholic couunanitT, who in 18.'59 numbered ot _ 
forty-five bouIb and were unable to support a priest. The building was suppling 
with doors and windows and otherwise repaired in 1823. Collector's Records, 1859. 

» Or. Chris. Spec. X. 338. 

* The tomb bears the inscription, 'Sacred to the memory of Catherine Elliza, 
infant daughter of Capt. P. Saunderaon, 15th Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry,^ 
who departed this life 13th October 1S34, a^ tbree months and ten days. H 

» Mr. B. B. Patel. ^ 

* In 1760 Da Perron notioes Gholvad as the head of a district. Zend A vesta, 
I. ocolxxix. 

^ Previous to 1876-77 Oholvad was included nnder Umbargaon. The details fo 
the three years ending 1879 are: Eij^rts, 1876-77 £890 (Ri.8990). 1877-78 £lf 
(Ra. 18,060). 1878-79 £3102 (Ra. 31.020) ; Imports, 1876-77 £290 (fit. 2900). 191 
£194 (Rr. 1940), 1878-79 £122 (Rs. 1220). 
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Oorai, in S^-lsette, about five miles 'wepffe'of'Borivli station on the 

Baroda railway, with a Christian population oi 973, has a church 

ledicated to the Holy Magi. It was built by stibscription in 1810, 

seventy -five feet long, twenty-four broad and twamty-cne high, 

»nd is in good repair. About a mile to the north are the cnipH'Oian 

Id Portuguese church seventy -two feet long, twenty-seven hixy^i^ 

d 22. i high. A Portuguese and a MarAthi school are Bupporte4' 

local funds, 

Gorakhgad, about twelve miles south-east of Murbdd and a 

uple of luiles from Sidgad, a sheer rock about 400 feet high, stands 

t from the Sahy^dris at the foot of the Anpa or Khopoli pass. In 

18 it had two forts an upper and a lower. After a difficult ascent 

about 100 feet, in places along the brink of a precipice, stood a 

teway with an nnderground spiral staircase behind it. At the top 

the staircase was a second gateway, and above were some water 

Istems and huts. From this a second steep and dangerous ascent 

about 100 feet ended in a narrow terrace from ten to fifteen feet 

■ride, with some large cisterns and caves useful for stores or dwellings, 

nning under a knob of rock about 100 feet high. The top was 

ached by a very narrow and difficult staircase hewn out of the rock. 

his upper fort was, in Captain Dickinson's opinion, safe against any 

alive power and could scarcely be taken by surprise. In 1862 it 

as ruinous with scanty water and no supplies. Close by is 

achhindragad an abrupt rock like Gorakhgad. These rooks are 

otable from the railway near Neral station. 

The cavos and cisterns noticed by Captain Dickinson are the 
mains of an early religions settlement. At different heights and 

it irregular distances are many small groups of caves most of them 
wellings much like many of the Kanheri excavations. They have 
randas, seats, and square hewn pillars. The wa4;er in the cisterns 
cool and abundant. 
Goregaon, in Salaette about eighteen miles north of Bombay, is 
station on the Baroda railway. The traffic returns show no goods 
it an increase in passengers from 29,630 in 1873 to 46,785 in 1880. 

fear Goregaon are some interesting earlj Hindu remains. About 

I mile to the south-east, on the way to the Jogeshvari caves, are 
rved stones which seem to belong to a temple of the twelfth 
itnry, and, near Akurli, about three miles to the north-east, in 
10 direction of the Kanheri caves, is the Padan rock on whose 
dd head are carvings and writings, perhaps between the first and 
le fifth century a.d., apparently an odd mixture of Buddhist and 

Ir^man symbols. 

About a mile south-east of the village in the outer face of the back 

ill of the Goregaon temple is a spirited lion's head^ and a few jrarda 
>ff ft fine well apparently of old dressed stones. These stones were 
brought from a ruined temple on the river bank, about a quarter of a 

lile north of their present site, in ground thickly overgrown with 
>ruahwood and with a tall notable pijtal tree. Under a big banian 
s, overgrown by its roots, is the capital of a pillar and a seated 
igore apparently of Bhairav. Close to the large pipal, about fifty 

irde south-east, in a thorn thicket, is an old broken bull with bell 
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necklace, and near jt-a'uiwiiS apparently with remains of old bricks. 
In an open field ^ooufr forty yards to the south is an unfinished 
Ganpati, •***•.*:**• " 

Abcmt\thfse** miles north-east of G-oregaon station, in a small 
"vy»c«Jeii .timple witliin the lands of the deserted village of Akurli, 
*. ffr'a^ image of Devi, kaowa as Kdrsangli Devi. This image is said 
: '"ttf liave been found at the bottom of a pond about thirty years ago, 
* and was set up and provided with a temple by a large Hindu land- 
owner Mr. Bhflu Rasal. A few years ago (1875) a childless Hindu 
made a vow to the goddess and in due course hia wife had a son. 
Since then a yearly fair has been held on Mdgh fullraoon (January- 
February). It is attended by about 1000 Hindus, besides some 
Musalmans and Pdrsis. 

In the forest and brushwood lands, about 500 yards east of this 
temple rises a great dome of black trap known as the padan. From 
the west it rises with a gentle bush-covered slope to a bare flat top, 
and ends eastward in a sheer cliff about 200 feet high. The hill lies 
five or six miles west of Kanheri, and the black cleft in which the 
Kauhori caves are cut, and above, the patch of brushwood, that 
marks the site of one of the old burial mounds, can be clearly seen. 
The country between rises iu long slopes, the upper slopes covered 
with teak and other timber, the lower thick with a forest of brab 
palms. The name padan is probably modern Marathi and means a 
resting-place for cattle, which, in the rainy months, are said to leave 
the wet lowlands and come to rest on the smooth dry hill-top. 

Two local stories explain the sanctity of the hill. According to 
one account, a supernatural cow, which lived on the hill-top and 
hated the sight of man, was once pursued and disappeared into the 
rock through a small hole, under a gnarled old tamarind tree, at the 
north-west side of the hill top. The hole looks artificial as if the 
mouth of a ruined shrine or cell. Kdthkaris sometimes enter in 
search of porcupine quills and are said to be able to crawl for some 
distance. According to the other story, the hill is called Hom^ha 
Dongar from a holy woman who lived on the top and offered herself 
as a fire sacrifice. That it was a holy place and a dwelling of sages 
appears from some of the inscriptions which mention the names of 
sages and speak of pleasure grounds, dramas. There is a pond to 
the west of the hill, which is said to have been lined with dressed 
stones and may have been connected with the hill by a flight of 
steps. Of the steps no trace remains. 

Going up from the north, there are, on the top, near the north 
end and along the west crest, remains of dressed atones and of 
foundations or retaining walls. In different parts of the bare smooth 
top are carved tracings of feet : Two pairs of cow's feet (S"), two 
pairs of calFs feet (2") close by, four toelesa feet (one pair 10' X 5", 
the other 8" X 4") said to be the feet of a man and of a woman, two 
large sized feet with marked toes {1' l''x 5"), and some distance off 
the prints of a child's feet. There are aUo the Buddhist wheel m^ 
9" in diameter, a Buddhist trident 1' 6" across, two conch shells ^ 
(one r 8" X 9", the other 8" x 5"), a round looking-glass with a handle 
(!' 6''x9''), two Jugs (one 8" X 4", the other lO'xS") and a 
water pot (1' 2' x 9 ). Near several of these carvings short writings 
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» been cut. There are twelve writings all undated, but from 

form of the letters estimated to vary between the first and 

cth centuriea a d. Near the two large human footprints is 

group of seven short writings. One of these, iu letters of about 

first century, runs : ' The sage Muaala ;* a second, of about the 

ke age, 'The footstep (seat) of Nandi/ a third and fourth, in 

liters of about the second or third century, reads * Musaladatta * 

same name as the first ; a fifth, of about the same age, is ' The 

of Rdma ; and a sixth, also of the second or third century, * Ja 

rdsandha<latta, probably the name of a sage.^ The seventh 

Lption is the formula of the northern Buddhists, 'The object of 

(the Adi-Buddhas) who for the sake of religion came into the 

rorld (before him, that is before Gautama) .the Tathdgata (that 

he who came as they came, namely Gautama) has explained ; 

rhat they forbad the great Shramana (that is Gautama) tells Eis 

>llows '/ The letters are of about the sixth century and are written 

the southern style of that century.* Besides this group there 

four scattered inscriptions in letters whose forms seem to be 

about the first century. One of these is ' The western pleasure- 

>Qads of the V^d.ka mountain ;' the second, opposite to the first, 

'And the eastern pleasure-grounds of Kosikaya (Sk. Kau^ikeya) ;' 

le third is ' Bamhachdri (Sk. BrahmachAri) Vi (Ma?) kara did 

— . the farmers ;' and the fourth is ' The mountain, the residence 

monks all around.' ' 

The top of the rock ia about 350 feet long by 130 broad. At 

le south edge of the crest are the remains of a retaining wall and 

broken pieces of dressed stone, which seem to mark the site of small 

Buddhist shrines or temples. There are said to be no caves in the 

face of the hiU^ but this side was not examined. 

Ooreh., a mile north of the Vaitarna in Vada, near the south spur 
Koj hill, is a village of 128 houses chiefly of husbandmen. It was 
ibly from this town that Ptolemy took the name Gaoria for the 
la river,* 

* These ioacnptiuna are oontribated by Pandit BhagvinUl Indnji. The first 
riptioQ reads : ' Sadhamwiala' probably for * Sidhamtuala,^ (^) 'Siddhamueala ;' 

•ecoad Nandi paam, (Sk.) Nandipadam ; and the fifth ' Rdma ihamo,'' (Sk.) 
vitramaK, The rest are as in the t«xt. 

I letters run, '■Tfdktrfmn'ifntu prnlj/tnvfiheiustf^hdn TfUhngato hijavadalieshdn- 
nirodAa evamvAili MutnUhraeana.' This is a little incorrect in itn spelling, 
HhA should l>e dhnnnma, kHustf-thdn should be hvtuntiJihdn, and Mah(Uhmvana 
boold be Mahdtihranuina. This formula is written at the end of many Baddhist 
a&d is repeated as a spell or mantra by the Ncp^ese Buddhists whoa they 
Ser fried rice to Buddha after worship. It ia often found below images of Buddha 
Iter than the tifth century. 

The formula ia differently interpreted. Some take it as an independent verse ; 
tli6ra, as in the text, take it to be the first of two verses, the other verse giving 
thuX is forbidden. 

* The first inscriittion vttuX^ : ' Pavataaa Vdndasa drdmn apnrilo' (Sk.) ' Parvatofya 
Vdidtrisya drdmah apatd«lhah ;' the second, Ko»kaya»a udao drdmo cha, (Sk.) 
Kduthikrf/fuya udayah drdnuuthcka ; the third, ' Bamhachdri Vi (Ma ?) Kardhi 

KMdu(m)b'dn Kdio, (Sk.) Brahmachdri Fi(Ma?) Karaih KiUvmbika Kritahf 

and the fourth, Parato ahhunto tidhavasati (Sk.) Parvatdbhyantah siddhavoMUih. 

* A pensioned roimlatdir, a resident of Goreh, remembera Goreh being the station 
of the Peshwa's SabhedAr, when, in 1817, the British took over the North Konkan. 
The Snhhedur had the forts of Asheri, Gambhirgad, Koj, and Takmak under bia 
ehargo. The old office at Goreh was sold by the British Government and the head- 
qoarlera moved to Vida. Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.S. 
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Gulsunde) about ten miles south of Panvel, has a temple oi 
Siddheshvar on the west bank of the Vegivati river. The tempi 
ia said to have been built by Bamiiji MahMev one of the Peshwa' 
gOTornors. The original atone dome and roof are said to have beea 
too heavy and to have beea replaced with a cement roof by B^jiriv 
Peshwa. Every year on the great Shivrdtri, in January-February 
{Mdgk vadya 13th), about 1000 persons visit the shrine and from 
£100 to £120 (Ra. 1000 -Rs. 1200) worth of goods are sold. The 
shrine enjoys a yearly Government grant of £5 10». (Rs. 55). 
About fifteen years ago large numbers of Hindus flocked to Gulaunde, 
as the story got abroad that the idol had uttered sounds like the 
roaring of a lion. Round the temple is a rest-house vrith the 
inscription ' At the feet of Siddheshvar (the offering of) Mahddev 
sut B4ji Karraarkar.' Close by is a mean brick and wood temple 
of Lakshrai-Narayan, built by Anand Kishindth Joahi in a,d. 1867 
{Shak 1789). On the east bank of the Vegavati^ in Rarare village, 
is a stone temple of Rdmeshvar with broad stone steps leading to 
the water's edge. It was built by Sadd,shiv Maukesbvar in 1836 
{Shak 1758) and has a rest-house attached. A few hundred yards 
inland stands a remarkably fine house built by Ragho Malhltr 
Kulkami, Diwdn of Saddshiv Mliukeshvar. It is said to have cost 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). Huge atone buttresses support the four 
corners of the building, but the npper story is of brick and 
mortar. The whole is in bad repair. Between the villages of 
Chavne and Ladivli, a mile below Gulsunde, a stone dam crosses 
the Vogdvati, beai-ing date a.d. 1804 {Shak 1726). It is from six 
to eight feet broad and was built by Mah^dev sut Biji Karmarkar. 
Above the dam the river forms a beautiful reach two miles long, a 
mile above and a mile below Gulsunde. Fine mango, jack^ and 
other fruit trees give thick shade and make this an excellent 
camping gi*ound. 

Oumtara Port, in Bhiwndi on a hill 1949 feet high, abou 
fifteen miles south of Takmak and close to the village of Dugad, 
is a place of great natural strength. In 1818, of the outworks which 
onco enclosed the only accessible part of the hill, in many places 
nothing remained but a low wall little better than a heap of stones. 
About the gateway, at the head of a very steep and narrow 
watercourse, 400 feet from the top of the hill, were the remains of 
fortifications. The water supply was from seven cisterns cut in 
the rock near the gateway. 

Gunj, about ten miles south-west of Vdda, has on the west ban 
of a pood, close to the village, the ruins of a temple of Amba, which 
is said to have fallen about a hundred years ago. About half a 
mile from the village, a little way up Bhdrgavrara hill, stands a 
temple of Bbargavram the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. Of its age 
there is no record ; the villagers say it was built about 400 years 
ago. The builder was probably one of the Koli chiefs of Jawh&r 
from whom the temple holds a grant of 50^ acres of land. The 
temple is strongly built with neatly cut atones set in mortar. 
There are four doors with images of Ganpati over two of them. 
The hall measures twenty-two feet by eighteen and the shrine nine 
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by six. The image of the god is the figure of a man in baa-relief 
cubits long by four broad. 

Close by, in the priv^ate or tndm village of Kati, is a temple of 
''ajreahvari lately (1880) rebuilt by the proprietor. It meaaures 
renty-four cubits long by sixteen broad and has an endowment 
>| acres of land. To the north of the temple is a small cistern 
the BhAgirathi Kund with an unfailing supply of water, 
inj ia said to have been the original site of the Vajribai temple, 
rbich, after its destruction by the Portuguese, was removed to 
^adavli, in Bhiwndi, five miles south. 

Halkhurd, eight miles south of Karjat, has, in an overhanging 

not far from the village, a plain monastery cave twelve feet 

even, surrouaded by cells. Oue cell on the left of the entrance 

been turned into a shrine of Bhairav, and, within liviag 

mory, the front wall of the cave has been thrown down. It is 

id to have borne an inscription.* 

Hog Island.,' with a population of 676 souls, lies in the Bombay 
liarboor about ten miles east of the Apollo pier. The rock is chiefly 
black basalt which appears not only in veins and dykes, but forms 
the highest masses of the island, and even presents little headlands 
rds the harbour.' The Hindus have two names for the island, 
vdevi and Nliave. The Portuguese called it Ilha de Patecas, or 
Ion island, a name which appears in Fryer's (1680) 
It was ceded to the English by the treaty of Salbai 

The* chief object of interest on the island is the Hydraulic Lift 
iraving Dock. Before the Suez Canal was opened, the yearly military 
reliefs between England and India were carried by five troopships, 
of which two worked on the European side and three on the Indian 
side of the isthmus of Suez. A special dock was required for the 
ree troopships doing duty on the Indian side, as the depth of water 
r the sill of the Bombay graving dock could admit them only at 
ceptionally high tides. 

About 1866-67 a committee was appointed to advise on the 
best form of dock. After visiting some of the most important 
_ docks in England they recommended a Clark's Hydraulic 
ke one then in use at the Victoria Docks on the Thames. A 
8 Lift largo enough for an Indian troopship was ordered, 
r. Edwin Clark, Mera.In3t.C.E,, being the engineer, and Messrs. 
Emerson and Murgatroyd of Stockport and Liverpool, the 
ooutractors. An engineer sent from England to choose a site 
:ed on the north shore of Hog Island, about eight miles east 
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- The Marftthi name for the ialand is Nh&ve. It gets ita English tuune because 
W1U hure that ships oaed to be hogged, that is liud on oue side a&d scraped, 
Ir, James Duuglaa. ■ Jour, Bom. Br. Roy, As. Soc. VI. 169- 

• TH «'otiha"a Basaein, 204 ; Frjer's New Account, 62, 76. It seems to He 
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of Mazgaon, where there is deep water close to the shore. Whethei 
this site ia the best that could have been chosen is a matter 
opinion. There is no doubt that the distance of Hog Island from 
Bombay has^ in a great meaaure, led to the practical abandonmeatij 
of the dock. 

Mo^t graving docka consist of a basin into which a ship is floate 
during high water. The gates are then closed and the water dis- 
charged either by gravitation as the tide ebbs, or by pumping. 
As the water sinks, the ship is shored by timber against the sides 
of the basin. The Hydraulic Lift Graving Dock is on a different plan- 
Instead of the water being removed from the sides of the ship, the 
ship is lifted out of the water. 

The Hog Island Lift consists of two rows of hollow cast-iron 
columns, six feet six inches in diameter, sunk to a solid foundation 
at depths varying from fifty to seventy feet below high water level. 
The two rows of columns are eighty-eight feet apart, and, in each 
row, the eighteen columns are eighteen feet apart at the centre 
and twenty-four feot apart at the ends. Inside of eacl 
column a pair of hydraulic presses and rams, fourteen inches ii 
diameter and having a stroke of thirty-four feet, rest on a bed of 
Portland cement concrete. To the top of the rams, flat iron chains 
are fastened by strong iron cross-heads, and, at the lower ends 
of the chains, wrought-iron girders stretch under water across the 
lift from one row of columns to the other. These girders are of 
the Warren girder type twelve feet deep and of great strength. 
There are thus eighteen pnirs of girders forming a sort of grid 
between the two rows of columns. The rams are worked by 
hydraulic pressure from two pairs of powerful steam pumping- 
enginea placed in an engine honae on shore, the water being 
snpplied to the pumps from an overhead tank and carried in pipes 
from the pumps to the rams under a pressure of ] 7 cwts. the 
square inch. The pipes are laid along a gangway eighteen feet 
wide and 200 feet long, supported on cast-iron columns two feet three 
inches in diameter, which forms a passage between the lift and 
the workshops on the shore. At the outer end of the gangway is^ 
a valve hoase, with an ingenious arrangement of valves, whereby on^H 
man can with ease shut off or apply pressure to the presses and 
rams at any part of the lift. These valves are further divided into 
three groups in such a manner that in lifting a ship, should the 
weight be uneven and the rams not be working at the same rate, 
one man can by manipulating the valves bring the whole to one 
level. 

Attached to the lift is a pontoon, or tray of wrought iron, eighty- 
four feet wide and 380 feet long, with sides nine feet deep. This 
tray is made of longitudinal and transverse wrought-iron girders 
and plating, and is divided into bays or chambers by longitudinal 
and transverse bulk heads. At the bottom of each chamber is a 
large valve which allows water to pass out or in. When a ship ia 
to be docked, the pontoon is brought into position between the rows 
of columns and over the transverse Warren girders which are raised 
into position to receive it ; the valves of the pontoon are opened 
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(|aietiy lowered into the water. When the pontoon is 

,euongh the ship ia brought over it, and, the pressure being 

into the presses, the pontoon is raised until the keel of 

bears against the keel blocks previously arranged along 

mtre of the pontoon. Sliding bilge blocks, with which the 

m is also 6tted, are then drawn up by chains leading on to the 

le plAtforms of the lift, and the ship being safely berthed on the 

mtoon the whole is lifted out of the water. As soon as the 

up and pontoon are clear of the water, any additional shoring that 

y 13 put in, the pontoon valves are closed, and the whole 

This time the pontoon floats with the ship on it, and as 

it does not draw more than six feet, it may be towed to any 

convenient shallow basin. The lift is ready for another pontoon 

and another ship. The time spent in actual lifting is about twenty 

imntes, and for the whole operation not more than an hour and a 

If, With two pontoons in readiness there would be no difficulty 

lifting and docking two ships on one tide. 

To help the working of ships and of the pontoon in and out of the 
ft, powerful capstans have been set on large oast-iron cylindera, 
mty-two feet in diameter and filled with concrete, two being at 
the weat entrance and one between the lift and the shore. A steam 
capstan has also been provided at the shore end of the gangway, 
«nd snatch-heads and bollards on the platforms on the outer sides 
of the rows of columns. 

The work was begun in 1869, but, owing to delay in receipt of 
BUiterial, it was not in full swing until November 1870. ft was 
compIet<ed in September 1872, and was taken over by a committee 
■ppointed by Government on the r2th September 1872. On this 
ion the resident engineer and contractors were anxious to prove 
sefolness of the work by lifting a ship. Gk>vernmeut ordered 
the turret ship Magdala to be held in readiness, but it was afterwards 
^^(e&red that, if lifted out of the water, the Magdala might be 
^■trained by the weight of her armour plating. As no vessel was 
^nvailable, the strength of the lift was tested by raising the pontoon 
jBfall of water, a weight of 8100 tons or 62 per cent more than the 
^ Weight of the heaviest troopship. 

I The cost of the lift with pontoon and other apparatus is supposed 

to have been about £300,000 (Rs. 30,00,000). The exact figures 

re not available, as nearly the whole araouat was paid in England 

the Secretary of State. The work in India was supervised by 

r. J. Standfield, C.E,, resident engineer, Mr. F. B. Maclaran, C.E,, 

eing the contractors' agent, and Lieutenant, now Captain, 

ydon, R.B., executive engineer, representing the Qovernment of 

mbay. 

By the opening of the Suez Canal the necessity for docking 

troopships in India ceaaed. For the same reason, ships of the 

Jtfercantile Marine which were formerly docked in Bombay have 

repairs done in England. On this account, and, because of its 

ce from Bombay, the Hog Island Lift has been httle used. 

len it has been used the machinery has worked well. 

Bumgaon village, nine miles east of Karjat and just below the 
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Kusur Pass, has, for the convenience of travellera np and down thi 
pass, a haTidsome stone-lined reservoir built at a cost of £750( 
(Ks, 75,000) by the widow of SadAsbiv CbimnAji, a member of tbe 
Peshwa's family. On the edge of the reacnroir are two &m»n 
temples.* 

Indragad Fort, in B^arambeli village, about fifteen miles n^ 
of Uinbarpaon, on a wooded bill from two to three hundred' 
high, stands near the south bank oi the Kaln river about two miles 
from the sea coast. To the east and west of the fort the hill ia^ 
very steep, but in 1818 the forest came near enough in places tofl 
cover an attackiug force. It is also commanded by a detached hiH 
about 400 yards to the south-east. 

The fort is very small not more than 180 feet by 120. In 1818 it 
had round towers for defence, the works being about twenty feet 
high and ten thick. The body of the rampart was in good 
repair, but the parapet was only four feet thick and out of order. 
The fort had two entrances, both protected by a strong wall lower 
than the works with which it wajs connected. Within the fort were 
two tolerable buildings for stores and barracks and two ruined 
reservoirs. Underneath the fortifications were about nineteen cells 
of different sizes. In 1 862 the fort was ruinous. Indragad was 
taken in 1780 hy Lieut. ^Vel!^h of General Goddard's army, the 
brilliant captor of Piimora and Bagvada in south Surat^ The celUn 
are the remains of an old religious settlement. They are said to b&V 
plain without figures or inscriptions, but have not yet been properly 
examined. 

Jambrug in Karjat, five miles east of Kh^lhLpur, has a small 
cave in the north face of Beran or Ndth Pat4r, the spur up which 
\]ffi Bor incline passes. It is now sacred to Gambhinidtb. 

From Jambrug, a hill path leads to a rough rocky ledge, backed 
by an overhanging scarp, which is hollowed into a cave whose sloping 
roof seems to be partly natural. Tbe terrace in front of the cave 
looks down a de-cp glen with rocky side ridges and upper graaaS 
elopes sprinkled with trees. Further down stretches a plateau witnS 
large trees and open glades of white or light green ; below the 
plateau lies a deep-green forest, brightened by the sear leaves of 
the wild plantain, and some yellow pahirs, advars, and khandohJ^ 
Onwards tho valley opens into rice lands, with a sprinkling of trees, 
and fringed by grassy uplands which rise iuto the Dapue spur, with 
the higher ranges of Mdtherdu, Prabal, and False Funnel behind. 

In front of the cave, supported on four wooden pillars, is a rude 
sloping roof roughly thatched with wild plantain leaves. At the 
entrance, cut in two stones, are small images of Vaghdev as sentinels, 
and a rough Milruti is carved on one of the wooden pillars of the 
porch. Inside of the entrance is a rough cave sixteen feet deep, 
twelve feet five at tho hroaUest, and the roof slopdng from eight fee% 



• Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. 8. « Grant DnflTs MarAthAa, 435. 
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Bfire at the out«.ide to fonr feet eight at the back wall. On the left 
^^Mride of the cave, leaning against the back wall, are two shelves 
^■holding a number of small gods very rudely cut and smeared with 
Vredltiiad.^ Through a break in the left wall is a rock-cut cistern 
which holds two or three feet of water throughout the year. Along 

^the right wall is a rough wooden bench, and, near it, the small atone 
tomb of some former ascetic. On a shelf^ against the back wall, are 
two conch shells, a small stone mug, and the vessels used in the 
worship of the god.* In the centre of the back wall is a hole one 
foot eight inches high and one foot four inches broad. This forma 
the entrance to a second rock-cut chamber of an irregular shape 
aboat twelve and a half feet at the broadest and about five feet high. 
In the back wall of this second cave, an opening, one foot square, 
leads into the shrine of the god Gambhii'ndth, six feet broad, 7^ lung* 
three feet four inches high. At the back is the image of the 
ij a rough human bust with two hands, cut in the same stone ae 
rock and about nine inches high. In front of the image, a lamp 
8 every Snnday fi'ora six in the morning till noon. According 
o the local story, Gambhirndth's real shrine is on the top of Dhak 
hill about six miles to the north-east. But, as the Dhjlk shrino 
conld be reached only by a ladder, a new image was made about 
evi 1 ations ago and set up in the present cave. Connected 

wit .. TJne is a monastery, math, at the village of Chochi about 

m* Karjat. The head of the monastery is a Kdnphati 

slit-' tic. He employs a Brdhman, a Ndgar from Limbdi 

in KithiAwAr, on £4 (Rs. 40) a year with food and drink, who 
visits the cave every Sunday and performs the worship of the god 
hghting a lamp and giving him a dinner of rice and mOk.' Under 
the Brahman is a Thakur servant who cleans the cave, fetches water, 
and smears the minor gods with redlead. On Sundays Kunbis, 
oars and Lohjlrs, chiefly from the villages round come to worship. 
Gambhirnath has two great yearly festivals on Bhi'ulrapad full- 
n (August- September) and at Basra (September -October). 
On those days all who have made vows bring a goat, have its 
throat cat by a .\{usalman outside of the temple, and have part of 
the flesh burnt in a small holo in the floor of the outer cave. Part 
|of the victim is offered to the head of the monastery who gives a 
dinnor generally to about fifty of the pilgrims. 

On the way back, to the right of the top of the st<?ps, cut in the 
rock, is a rough lifelike bas-relief of a Kanphati Gosdi playing 
the Tiolin, vina. The bas-relief is about four feet high and has 
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Ii Th^ .lelaila »ro, on the lower shelf most to the left, a small rongh stone elephant 
>-o inchea high, a stone conob, a ling, two footprints, a Lioa and a hall six 
2 by three high. On the upper shelf, tm the loft, are a toot high Gan^Miti, a 
•u-ioch M.lniti, and a foor-inoh trident, two footprints, and a Bmall GambtumAth 
^liiddeD with redlea^l, and, on the right, a MAruti. 
1 ' Thojc am, an incenBe salver tUtupdrti, a small platter on the top of a pillar also 
tor incctnse, a kirasa bell, and a few dishes. 
> * On Suttrlay forenoon the BriUiBian eooks a large pot of rio«, divides leaves of 
Ww wild plantain into eighteen pieoes, lays a heap of rice on each piece of leaf, 
pnan a little milk over each allowance of rice, and lavs them before the goda, fifteen 
lh«ro« going inside for (iambhiraath, and fonr being divided omoug ihe minor god*. 
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bracelets, earrings, and necklace, and a tiara-like headdress. He 
watches an image of Bhairoba which is cut in a recess in the 
rock. -j 

Jha'i, about ten miles south of San jdn, is said to hare once had ■ 
200 Parsi houses of which only five are left. It has two ruined 
stone towers of silence which can be seen from Vevji railway 
Btation about two miles to the north. The fine and very airy 
rest-honso in Bordi, one mile south of Jh6i, was built in 1832 by 
Pestanji Kharshedji Kdma of Bombay. 

Jivdliail Hill, in Bassein, about a mile east of the VirAr station 
on the Baroda railway, has on its top ruins of fortifications visible 
from the railway, and within the fortifications some very old-looking 
caves and cisterns said to be the work of the PAndavs.^ Throughout 
the fair season people, especially barren women from the surrounding 
villages, go to the caves to make offerings to an invisible deity, who 
is believed to have fled from a niche in one of the caves at the touch 
of a Mhdr. Offerings of betelnuts are thrown into a hole in the niche 
in which the offended deity is believed to live.' 

Jogeshvari' or Amboli Cave, in S^lsette, about two and a 
half miles south-east of Goregaon station on the Baroda railway, is a 
very large, once richly ornamented, now decayed Brahmanic t-emple 
of the eighth century. It is cut in alow dome of crumbling volcanic 
breccia in the waving palm-covered uplands that rise between 
the outer belt of rice fields and the centra! Vehar hills. The rock 
lies within tho limits of Amboli village from which the cave was 
formerly known as tho AmboU Cave. 

About three-quarters o£ a mile south from the Goregaon station 
along the Bombay high road, a good cart tract turns to the east. 
On the left, soon after leaving the high road, in the enclosure 
of Goregaon temple, are some Brdhmanic stones, probably of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, which have been brought from a ruined 
temple, of which interesting traces remain in a thick thorn brake 
about 300 yards to the north. Beyond Goregaon temple the road 
leaves the rice fields and crosses about two miles of prettily wooded 
waving uplands. The low rounded rock in which the cave is cut is 
covered with grass and thorn bushes. It might be easily passed 
unnoticed but for a whitewashed lamp pillar and a large pond to tho 
west of the entrance. 

From the lamp pillar a plain rock-cut passage, about eight feet 
broad and fifty long, leads to an open court much ruined, perhaps 
unfinished, and with some remains of carving. From this court six 
steps lead down to a portico (20 feet by 18 and about 20 high) 
through a door once richly carved. The walls of the portico, and the 



• Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. 8. * Mr. RAmdAs EisidJLB Modi. ^ 

'The JogesbTari cave is described by Du Perron (1760), Zend Avesta, I. 
ccolxxxviii.-cccxc ; Hunter (17S4), Arcluoologia, VII. 295-299; and Salt (1806) 
Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. 44-47. Du Perron Rpeaka of a ' female iingam' 
over the central altar. But his drawing is more like tho present pair of footprints 
than the case of a ting. Ue carried off a smalt bull about a foot long which waa , 
atiU worshipped and covered with oiL 
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^Hldla of iL3 two end recesses, were once covered with figures. But 

^Hle cmrabliDg rock and the low damp site of the cave have rotted 

^Kway almost all traces of carving. At the ends of the portico were 

Hhro richly ornamented chambers (about 18 x 12 x lU high) separated 

from the body of the porch by two pillars and two pilasters. These 

pillars have wasted away to the quaintest skeletons with rough 

corkscrew-like ridges of harder stone, like the wreaths round the 

prentice pillar at Roslin Chapel. The large figure in the right 

chamber seems to have been Shiv in the form of a seated Buddha-like 

aacetic, and below there is a trace of a side figure perhaps the giver 

I of the sculpture. The figure in the left chamber seems to have been 

^Khiv dancing the wild tdndav. In the middle of the back wall of 

pWie portico is a highly ornamented door with the remains of large 

warders on either side, and, in other parts, with traces of delicate 

carving. 

I The central door opens on an immense hall about ninety feet 

square and ten feet high, but dark and damp and the floor deep in 

mud and slime. About seventeen feet from the side walls, a square 

cordon of twenty cushion-capitalled pillara, six on each side, divides 

^^le cave into four aisles and a central hall about fifty feet square. 

^■ti the middle of the central hall is a rock-cut shrine about twenty- 

^^wo feet square with an entrance door in the centre of each face. 

Within the shrine, on a low altar, under a rough wooden canopy 

with four comer pillars about four feet high adorned with tinsel and 

coloured paper, is a stone about a foot square, apparently modern, 

on whose surface are cut a pair of feet. The east outer face of the 

K brine is covered with figures of Shiv's attendants or gam. The 
korth wall of the hall is blank with no outlet. The south wall of 
he hall is pierced with a central door, two pillared windows and 
two side doorways. The doors open on a veranda, sixteen feet 
broad and about 120 feet long, whose outer eave is supported on 
a row of ten pillars and two pilasters in the Elephanta style. On 
the capitals are struts, carved with a female figure and a dwarf 
nding under foliage, as in the great B^ddmi cave. The face of 
back wall of the veranda, though much rotted, has remains of 
ch carving round the central door. Beyond the veranda is an 
pen conrt surrounded by ruined and water-logged cells. On a 
rapet at the east end of the veranda is a worn writing, in eighth 
ntury Sanskrit, of which ni ko ro is all that remains. A little to 
e right, at the east end of the court-yard, a curious winding 
y^TiucQfra leads, on the right, to a shrine with a large carved image of 
rgiri. The east door of the great hall opens on a large 
ve&nrjuie or porch. The inner wall of this porch, that is the outer 
face of the east wall of the main cave, is covered with figures. On 
each side of the door is a giant warder and many images of gan:t 
or attendants of Shiv. Above the door is a seated Shiv worshipped 
by ascetics. The group on the right is Shiv aud Parvati ; that on 
the left ia Shiv's wedding. The porch or vestibule is about thirty 
feet long. It has a central hall, about twenty-three foot broad and 
eighteen feet high, and side verandas sixteen feet broad, separated, 
from the central hall, by a row of four pillara and two pilasters. 
In the outer face of the east wall of the porch is Shiv dancing the 
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iapter XIV. idndav, aud, above tlie door, is a cell said to be entered from tb 
Places oTlnterest. ^°P ^^ ^^® rock. Across an open court, aboat forty-seven feet long*, 
is an outer porch, in form like the inner porch, a central hall (about 
39 feet by 18) with aide rows of four pillars and two pilasters, and^ 
behind the pillars, aisles about twelve feet broad. The back wall 
the north aisle is carved in groups of figures, goddesses and Ganpati 
Outside of the porch, a rock-cut passage, about nine feet broad|.' 
rises by about thirty steps to the level of the top of the rock. 

Next to the Kailds at Elura this is the largest known cave i 
India. Its length from east to west is 240 feet, or including th( 
two rock -cut passages 320 feet; and its breadth, including the Ion 
passage in the south, is 200 feet.^ According to Dr. Burgess it 
has the special architectural interest of showing almost no trace 
of the arrangements of a Buddhist monastery. Its large porticos 
and courts point to the development of the style that appears 
the built temples of Arabavndth near Kaly^n (1060), of Pattau 
Somnith in south KathiawAr (1198), and of the Aba temples in 
north Gujarflt (1197-1247). If the Dumdr caveat Elura was cat 
in the first quarter of the eighth century, and the great Elepbanta 
cave very soon after, this Jogeshvari cave probably dates from, the 
latter half of the eighth century.* 

Kalambhom is a Basseio village, on the right bank of the 
Tdnsa, about eighteen miles east of Md,nikpur. In the village, 
lying on the ground, is a large stone twelve feet long, three feet 
broad, and about a foot thick. It is covered with nine-inch figures 
in high relief, arranged in a number of level rows or panels. Tho 
stone is probably a pdliifa or memorial stone. One of the inscribed 
stones in the Collector's garden at Thdna was brought froox 
Kalambhom. It measures three feet seven inches long by one foot 
eight inches broad. At the top are the sun and moon ; below is an 
inscription of six lines, and, below the inscription, is the usual 
aes-curse with three lines of two letters each on its left. The letters 
are Devandgari, carelessly engraved, and the language Sanskrit. 
The inscription bas no date. It records, in the reign of the 
Silhfira king Apar^itya, probably Apartlditya II. (a.d. 1187), tha 
grant, to one Vararayapati, of a garden (?) in the village of Kaniyar, 
apparently Kanher about eight miles west of Kalambhom. 

Kaldurg is a mined stronghold 154f7 feet high^ in the villages 
of Varkute and Navli, eight miles north-east of Mithim. In 1862, 
though the defences were almost entirely ruined, it was deemed 
advisable to destroy the water supply in case the place might comi 
into the hands of robbers or outlaws,* Its grand rock overhangs 
the Chahad pass, which has lately been opened at a cost of £1800 , 
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* C«Te Temples, 476. Mr, BhaffvinUl agrees that the Eleph»uta aad Jogssbvari' 
oavea are of altout the same age. But, from the character of the pUlarBand the sculp>j 
tare, he would place Jogeahvari before, not after, Elephaata. He considcra that i 
the insctiption in the south veranda io eighth centnry .Saoskrit is later than tho | 
building of the cave. 

* Tkylor'a Sailing Directory, 371. * Government Liet of Civil Forta, 1S62, 
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Kalya'a, north latitude 19°14' and east long-itude 73°12', the cliief 
town and p<.irt in the Kalyan sub-division, lies at the junction of the 
north-east and south-east lines of the Peninsula railway thirty- 
miles north-east of Bombay. It stands prettily on the outer 
east aide of a deep bond in the Ulh^ river. The fort mound, 
rhich is notable from the railway about a mile to the west of Kaly<in 
tation, has a fine view north up the river with a background of low 
liUe, west alon^ the Ulh^s valley green with trees and (^alt-swamp 
ynshes to the line of the Persik hills, and, to the south across the 
trees of Kaly^ and a broad level stretch of rice lands to the 
icturesque rugged crests of Malanggad, Tilvli, and Chanderi. 
Tith some open tilled lands and gardens dotted with shops and 
ss, the town stretches from the railway station about two miles 
i-west to the bank of the creek. Most of it is thickly peopled 
with narrow streets lined with good two-storied houses. It is a busy 
prosperous town and much is done to keep it clean and tidy. 

The 1881 census returns show a population of 12,767, of whom 
►906 were Hindus, 2533 Masalmdns, 249 Pilrsis, 63 Christians, and 
[7 Jews, The bulk of the Hindus are Kunbis and Marathds. Most 
if the PdrsiSj some of whom are old settlers, are well-to-do, living 
liqaor-contractora, rice and cocoanut dealers, and two or three as 
loney lenders. 

Kalyan has a large rice-husking trade which is carried on by about 

800 Musalmans, a few P^rsis, and some Marathas. The uuhusked 

ioe is brought fromKarjat, ShAhdpur, Murbdd, and Kalyd,n. After 

nog ground by women in the ordinary stone handraill, the outer 

l^ca are removed by winnowing, and the rice passed through a sieve 

^broken and uncleaned grains picked out. To remove the inner 

the rice is then put in wooden mortars, like huge egg cups, 

and poonded with iron-bound pestles. This pounding is called sdil. 

~^he cheapest rice which is pounded once for about half an hoar is 

illed eksddif medium rice pounded twice for an hour is called 

lumdit and the dearest rice, which is pounded a third time or for 

ibout an hour and a half, is called kalhaL After each pounding 

le grain is winnowed and the broken grains picked out. Rico 

ining gives work to about 2000 persons, of whom about half are 

>inen. Most of the cleaned rice goes to Bombay. 

There is a considerable trade in salt which comes from Rdi- 
lardha, Bassein, and Uran, arfd is sent to the Deccan, some on 
mitock-back but most by rail. The salt dealers are Musftlradns. 
?e or four Meman Musalmins bring dried fish from Baasein 
and tJttan-Gorai in SdJsette by boat, and send it to the Deccan, some 
it on bullock-back but most of it by rail. Large quantities of 
lyrobalans come by pack bullocks from Poona and Ahmadnagar 
the Kusur, BhimAshankar, Nd.na, and Mdlaej passes, and are sent 
boot to Bombay. Two Hindu merchants do a largo business in 
>bacco which is brought from Cambay for local use. 

The railway returns show a rise in passengers from 294,569 in 
1870 to 394,975 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 37,485 tons in 
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1870 to 22,1 77 in 1880. The fall in goods is due to salt being sen 
from Bhdyndar ou the Baroda railway direct to up-couutry stations 
In 1880 the Kaly6n custoniB house returns showed imports wort' 
£130,392 and exports worth £115,027. The chief imports wero 
salt and country Uquor, and the leading export was rice.* Th 
corresponding returns for the tivc years ending 1878-79 sho^ 
exports averaging £107,148 and imports averaging £144,615. 
Exports varied from £149,784 in 1870-77 to £204,091 in 1874-75, 
and imports from £63,528 in 1878-79 to £184,510 in 1877-78.* 
The road now being made to the Malsej pass is expected to add 
considerably to the trade of Kalydn. 

The town has a sub-judge's court, a post office, a dispensary, 
and a disjtrict bungalow recently built. It is also the head-quarter 
station of the chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division. 
There are five schools, four for boys and one for girls. KalyAa 
has been a municipal town since 1853. In 1880-81, it had an income 
of £1 110 (Rs. 11,100) equal to a taxation of 1«. 9d. (14 as.) a head, 
drawn chiefly from octroi, house tax, tolls, and market fees. During^ 
the same year the expenditure was £1187 (Rs. 11,870). £307^ 
(Rs. 3079) on roads, £300 (Rs. 3000) on scavenging, and £163 
(Rs. 1630) on lighting. The Rukminibai dispensaiy, called after 
Lady Mangaldas Nathubh^i, is a handsome building a mile from 
the town but very notable to railway travellers. The dispensary 
building coat Sir Mangaldas £5000 (Rs. 50,000), and the iustituticm 
has been endowed by him with a further sum of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 
It is iu charge of an assistant surgeon, and, in 1880-81, had an 
attendance of 5(334 out-patients and 49 in-patients. 

Before the Musalm^us took KalyAn, the site of the town, which 
was called Navanagar, lay to the east of the railway station, a little 
beyond the new district bungalow. The present town occupies the 
lands of Kalydn village. It has eleven chief wards, Bangalpura, 
Bhoivdda, Tolaugpura, Chdmbharvada, MAngvAda, Kumbhilrvjida, 
Malivdda, KdsArali, Bhusar Aloholla, KolivAda, and Konkani Bazar. 
There are five metalled roads and nineteen lanes with a total length 
of about six miles. There is a good ferry over the Ulhds to Kone 
on the opposite bank. From Kone an excellent metalled road runs 
five miles to Bhiwndi. During the past year seventeen pony carts, 
of the N^ik pattern, have been run, and as they do the five miles in 
little more than half an hour they have almost entirely taken the 
place of the old bullock carts. 



1 The dcUila are : Imports, salt £105, I6S {Ea. 10,51, COO), country liquor flS.SK 
(Ra. 1,35,1501, dried fish £8294 (Rb. 82,!>40), cocoanuta £3139 (Rs. 31,390), and lima 
£277 (Ra. '2770). Other BniAller imports were spices, paper, BUgar. dyes, fruits, 
vBgetablea, oil, andmotala. Of exports the chief were : Rii^e £105,225 (Ra. 10,52,250)|; 
bncks and tilea £4203 (R«. 42.030). grass £2232 (Ra. 22,320), husked rice £144? 
(Rs. 14.470). firewood £976 (Ra. 97«0), and moha flowers £943 (R«, 9430). Other 
smaller exporta were mill stones, dyea, wheat, aud wood. 

a The details are: Exports, 1874-75 £204,091 (Ra. 20,40,910), 1875-76 £152.016 
(Rb. 15,20,160), 1876 77 £149.784 {Ra. 14,97.840), 1877-78 £151.190 (Ra. 15,11,900), 
1878-79 £178.660 (R*. 17,86,600) ; Importa, 1874-75 £153,892 (Ra. 15,38,920), 1875-76 
£167.e08 (Rb. 16,76.080) I^76-77 £163.531 (Ra. 15,85.310), 1877-78 £IM,51( 
(E*. IS, 45, 160), and 1878-79 £63.528 (Ra. 6,35.280). 
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In the town aud suburb are 2400 houses, of whicli 212 are assessed 
I first class, 278 as second, 376 as third, 386 as fourth, and 1 148 as 
Ifth. In the bazar is the municijial vegetable market, which was 
)a3l in 1874 at a cost of £764 (Bs. 7640) and brings in a yearly 
)me of £50 (Ra. 500) in fees. 

There are 353 wells and ei^ht small reservoirs,^ of which eighty 
relU and three reservoirs hold water throughout the year. The 
rater of most of the wells and reservoirs is brackish and impure, 
is little used except for watering cattle and washing clothes, 
AUnost the whole supply of drinking water comes from the Shendia 
' hke about a quarter of a mile to the east of the town. This lake, 
rhich covers about twenty-four acres and varies in depth from 
t<3 fourteen feet, has its sides lined throughout with basalt 
3onry. According to the local story the pool has long been sacred, 
>ut the masonry belongs to Musalman times {a.d. 1506).^ On the 
jast bank is the handsome tomb of Mohatabar Kh4n, at the south- 
rest corner is the largo Black or Kdli Mosque, and, close by, is the 
komb of an ascetic namod Sahajiinand. On the west bank are four 
temples one to Rameshvar, one to Ganpati, and two to Ramji. From 
jis west bank between the Black Mosque and the Hindu temples a 
lasonry tunnel, said to be large enough for a man to walk upright in, 
[carries the water sixty yards to four cisterns, or usasfis. The furthest 
ind largest cistern is nineteen feet square and twenty deep. From 
*ie side of the cistern opposite the tunnel three nine-inch 
lenware pipes, placed one below the other about three feet apart, 
the water to three deep wells, one in KumbharvAda, one in 
Clivada, and one opposite the houfe of Sar-subhedar Ram6,ji 
MahAdev Bhivalkar, who is believed to have made the water works 
then governor of the north Konkan under the Peshwas (1760-1772). 
Vom Ramdji's well the water passes to a large brick reservoir 190 
it by 180, with a flight of stone steps on the west side that leads 
ronty foot down to the water level. 

Under the MusalmAna the city of Kaly^n was surrounded by a 
me wall begun by Nawab Mnhat«bar Khan, the minister of ShAh 
fahdn (1628-1658), and completed in a.d. 1694 (a.h. 1106)' during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. It had eleven towers and four gates, and 
iclosed an area of seventy acres. At the north-east corner of this 
krea, on high ground on the river bank, was a fort nearly cut off 
from the city by a natural hollow, and, latterly, by a semicircular 
fetone wall enclosing a space about 200 feet long by a little less in 
breadth.* In the north-west comer of the fort, on a mound about 
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1 They are BhatiUa near the fort ; Adh^r, RAhatai and RojAle on the north ; 
i Dtaflcaar on the oiunp road ; D&viujo on the south ; oiid LoacUle and Qhod&le in the 
town. 

S The name is traced to a bird called then, whose feathers shone like gold after 
Iwthing in the pool. 

t * The iuDcriptioQ is lost. It ran, ' On the completion of this famons town wall the 

[liie»»cng«r of Crod said ; "It was a shelter for the world." This gives the date a.h. 

I A.D. 1694). 

The wall wae bnilt by ShivAji'B grandson LShslhn (1708-1749) from a qnarry in 

river b«d to the west of the citadel monnd. There was a Qne fort aa early at 

1570. See below p. 120. 
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thirty feet above the level of the old wall, were a Masalman tomb, 
prayer place, and other buildings. 

In the city wall, which was 2123 yards long, there were four gates 
and eleven towers, four of which were large and the rest small. Of 
the four main towers one was in the north-east corner, another in the 
middle of the east wall, the third in the south-east comer, and the 
fourth close to the landing place. Of the four gates the AdhAr gate, 
called after the village of AdhAr about half a mile to the north, was 
near the middle of the north wall ; the Ganesh gate, about 400 yards 
distant, was near the middle of the east wall ;* the Panvel gate, abont 
700 yards distant, was near the middle of the south wall ; and tho 
Bandar or wharf gate, about 330 yards distant, was ill the centre of thd 
west wall, Tho hollow between the fort and the town was separated 
from the creek at each end by a belt of slightly raised ground. The 
wall of tho fort ran along the top of the inner bank of the ditch, and, 
near tho north end, had a gateway known as the Delhi or Kilhtcha 
Darv^ja, which was entered by a path that crossed the ditch along 
the t.op of the north side of the town wall. Inside of the fort there 
was a low belt of ground, about tho same level as the top of the ditch, 
with a ahjillow pond not far from the Delhi gate. In the north-west 
corner the fort rose in a small flat-fupped mound about thirty feet 
high. On the top of the monad, on the west crest which overhangs and 
is about 100 feet above the river, is the Prayer Wall or Idga> sixty-four 
feet long, thirteen high, and seven thick, and near the east crest of the 
mound a moaque, twenty-two ft?et long, twenty-two high, and twenty 
broad. About thirty yards from the mosque is a round cut stone 
well of great depth, eleven feet in diameter, vnih a wall two feet 
Beven inches thick at the top. Under the Marathjts (1700-1772), 
a new gate about 160 feet to the south of the Ganesh gate, was opened 
near the mansion of Rumjtji Mahjldev Bhivalkar, the Peshwa's 
governor. In the citadel the Marfithas built a small wooden temple 
of Durgddevi behind the mo.sqne, and called the fort Durgadi Killa 
in honour of the goddess, a name which it still bears. They also 
changed the Jri,ma mosque into Rimji's temple. At the beginning of 
British rule (181fS) the town wall was in repair. Tho fort, which was 
not commanded by any other ground and was nearly insular, measured 
220 feet in length by .somewhat less in breadth. The general height 
of the Works on the outside was twenty-two feet by about eleven 
broad. There was a wretched dwarf parapet wall, little better than 
a heap of loose stones, and round towers partly in ruiu with facing 
nr revetment, in too bad repair to last long. The gate was perhaps 
the best part of the fort. It was well protected by outstanding 
works, and its roof and a gallery behind furnished quarters for tho 
guard. There were two fair buildings in the fort and a temple.^ 

Under the English the east aad south town walls were pulled 
down in 18(35, and a road was run along their line. The west wall 
and the fort wall were taken to build the Kaly^n and Thdna piers 
_ ^ J 

'The GanMh gate is also callwi Jatola Darv^ja, as it was burnt by the EnglUh in ' 
Iheir lirat cainp.\ign (1780). Until Utoly, every /)<Mra (Sop temljer- October) tho 
tiindni subscribed for a hufTalo and cut it to pieces in honour of Devi, burying ita. 
bead close to the Ganesh gate. " Captaiu Dickinson. 
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nd a dwelling for the customs' inspector in the west of the ChApter XIV. 
lydn fort. At present there are, on the mound at the north-west places oflnterest. 
©orner of the fort, the prayer-place anr) the racsque-temple, which has 
Ceased to be a place of worship, since 187G whon the image of the 
goddess was stolen. There is the customs officer's dwelling a little 
lower on the south face, and, near the mosque-temple, the well dry 
and partly filled with earth and stones. Below there are no buildings. 
The gfate to the north-east is almost the only trace of the fort wall. 
The ditch, which is about twenty feet deep and thirty-three feet 
road, dries up in May. It is separated at the two ends from the 
reek by a belt of higher ground. About twenty-two yards to the 
Bouth of the fort gate, the creek is crossed by a wall about ten feet 
' igh and eight broad. This wall is part of the outer or town wall 
hich begins near the Delhi gate, and, after crossing the creek, runs 
bout 1000 feet east up to the AdhiLr gate. This part of the wall is 
^WoU prosorvod. It is of rough stone naasoury Uued with rough 
raent about ten feet high and eight feet broad, of which the two 
uter feet are taken up by a parapet wall about four feet high 
ierced for muskets. At the edge of the ditch is a small tower and 
©re are the rains of another tower at the north-east corner. 
m the north-east tower the line runs 130 yards south to where 
the east or Ganesh gate used to st^md : from the Oanesh gate 
115 yards further to an old tower, the shell still fairly complete 
easnring twenty-eight feet in diameter and twenty high, and 
m the tower sixty yards to Kamd^ji Bhivalkar's gate, whose 
mansion is a little inside. From this gate the line runs 200 
^Mjards to the site of another tower, and from it about 1 10 yards 
^Kurthor to a tower whose foundations remain. Here the liue 
^v Inms south, and, passing the sites of throe towers, runs about 330 
^P yards to the Panvel gate. From the Panvel gate, passing the site 
of another tower, the line runs about 130 yards to a tower in the 
I Boutb-west corner whose foundations remain. From here, passing 
I a white Christian tomb, it runs about 400 yards to the Bandar 
^Hgato, near which, about ten yards to the north, is a ruined tower 
^■^ith a broken wall about 6vo feet high. Along tho west of the town 
^HlB a landing-place of stone steps, built by privat'O subscriptions 
^■«lK)ut 1870, from the stones of the fort wall and the west city wall. 
The large white Christian tomb, close to the landing-place, is 
^_^ without an inscription. It is said to have borne the date 1795, 
^■ftnd is believed to have been raised in honour of Captain Richard 
^^ Campbell, who held the fort of Kalydn against the Mardthds in 1780. 
Somewhere across the river the Portuguese, in the sixteenth 
century, built a bastion called Belgrado or Santa Cruz, to prevent 
the Muaalmftns from passing into Sdlsette. In 1634 this bastion 
was described as a wall and a platform, which at high tide looked 
like an island having two iron and one brass falcons, garrisoned by 
soldiers and one bombardier all paid from Bassein.^ Mention 
' of a Portuguese church to N. S. do Egypto on the creek 
WKaAj&n, but no trace of it remains.' 
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Of thirty-one Hindu temples in Kalydn, one is Jain and thirtj 
Brdhmanic. Of the thirty Brahinanic temples, three are dedicated^ 
to Shiv, eleven to Vishnu, and sixteen to local or early deities.* 
None of these temples date from before the arrival of the Musalmdns 
(1300). Of the whole number sixteen were built under the Peshwfia, 
and fifteen since the introduction of British rule. Of a yearly 
endowment of about £108 (Rs. 1085), £34 (Rs. 340) are granted by 
the state and £74 (Us, 745) are private gifts. The chief temples are 
RAmchandra's on the Shendle lake, Ramji's and Mahidev's near* 
the m4mlatdar'a ofBce, and Devi's and Trivikram'a on the station 
road.^ 

Of Mnsalm^n remains there are the Shen^le lake, said to have 
been built in 1505, the tomb of Mohatabar Khan the minister of Shilh 
Jahdn, who was sent in disgrace to Kalyau when (1658) Aurangzeb 
usurped his father's throne, and twelve mosques of which seven are 
in use and five are in ruins,^ Of these buildings the most 
interesting are Mohatabar Khan's tomb on the east bank of thej 
ShcnSle lake with the inscription * Enter Heaven,* which gives 1108,j 
that is A.D. 11)94, and on the south-west corner of the same lakei 
the graceful Kflli Masjid or Black Mosque with the inscription, 'Thai 
result of the liberality of Syed,* which gives 1054, that is a.d. 1643.1 



' Among the temples to IocaI and early deities are five to Ganpati, five to Devi, two 
of them to Shitlildevi or the smoU-pox goddeaa, two to Vithoba, one to M&niti, and 
one to Sohajjjuuid. 

* The thirty templea in Kalyin are, Shri MahjUakshmi's built by Pimpalkhare, with 
yearly allowance of Re. 29 ; Trivikram'a built by Mehandole, with a yearly allowance 
of Rb. 37 ; i^hri Rimji'a built by Kirlekar, endowed with 36111 acres of land aaaeised 
at Ra. 3613-0, of which Ra. 4-10-0 is paid as quit-rent : Kdahiviabveafavar'a with 
a yearly allowance of BLa. 31 ; Ganpati'a built by Lela, with a yearly allowance d 
Ra. 35 ; another temple of Ganpati built by Gokhla, endowed with SIH acres of land 
aaseaaed at Rs. 14-14-6, of which Re. l>I4-0 is paid aa ^iiit-rent ; Mot6 ThiikurdviLr'a 
bnilt by Joshia, with a yearly allowance of Ka« 35 in cash and 4{^ acres in land 
aaaeased at Ra. 17-9-0, of which Ra. 2-3-Q is paid aa quit-rent : SiddheahvarV built by 
Mehandole, with a yearly allowance of Rs. 15 ; Kdmeshv&r'a built by Ramiji Mah&dev 
Bhivalkar, with a yearly aUowanoe of Ra, 57 in cosh and Ifftha of an acre in land 
asaeaaed at Ra. 6-1-6, of which 12 aa, are paid as quit-rent ; Ganpati 'a temple built by 
BamAii Slah&dev Bhivalkar, with a yearly allowance of Ra. 5 ; Sahajinand'a boilt 
by LaJubnum tiheth Mumbaikar, endowe^l with l^tha of an acre of land asaeaaed at 1} 
ttnnas, of which one pk is paid aa quit-rent ; MAruti'a temple built by Phadnia, with 
an allowance of Ra. 4 iu cash and 3|^ acres of land aaaesaed at Ra. 1 2-4-6, of which 
Re. 1-9-0 ia paid as quit-reut ; Grimaevi'a temple built in the time of the Peahwis, 
with a yearly nnownncc of Ra. 10 in casli and ^ths of an acre of land nsseased 
at Rs. 3-8-6, of which 7 a», are paid aa quit-rent ; Lakahmi NAriyan ThikurdvAr'a, 
belonging to and built by Vinia, haa no allowance ; tlie Sjivkir'a temple of Vithob* 
has no allowance ; Lakahmi NiU^yan's bnilt by P&tankar has no allowance ; the SonAr'a 
Tbikurdvir has no allowance ; the K4s4r'B ThAknrdv^ has no allowance ; RAmji's 
ThAkiirdfiAr, built by Siddeahvar Viniyak Pimpalkhnre, has no allowance; Kirkire's 
Ganpati, built by the Kirkires, haa no allowance; Data'a temple, built by 
Upada, has no allowance ; Kirkire's Th&kurdvir, built by the Kirkirea, hoa no 
allowance ; two lidmji'a temples, one built by Muni BAva and the other by 
Gop&ldis B&va, have no allowance ; Shittddevi near Milruti'a temple, built by 
pottera, haa no allowance -, Jari Mari's temple buitt by the townapeople, has no 
allowance ; Qanpati'a temple by Wmtudev Mali&dev Parbhu, has no allowance ; 
Vithoba'a temple built by the Parbhus, haa no allowance ; B&Iiji's temple built by 
Patvardhan, haa no allowance ; Devi'a temple built by Thance, baa no allowance ; 
Shitliidevi in Kumbh4r\'A<l3, built by the Kambh&ra, has no allowance. 

' The names of the seven moatiuea in naeare, Jima, Mit Bandar, PAvge, Kharkandi, 
ChimAkhar, Cbaudri, and KAli ; the ruined moequea are on the Davinj^e reservoir, on the 
8henAle lake road, on the Rosile reservoir, on (he AdhAr reservoir, and in the citadel. 
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The Persia, wlio have long been settled in Kalydn have, about three 

toiilus north of the town, a Tower of Silence now in use. It was bnilt 
in 1790 by Nnvajbai widow of Nasarvilnji DadabhAi Modi. A few 
^arda from this tower are the foundations of an old tower, which, 
ps it IB made of bnck, was probably built before 1653.^ In the 
S'irsi quarter of the town ia a fire temple built in 1788 by Edatji 
Byramji. From a foundation of trap rock rises a plinth of coarse 
mbble one foot high and thirteen feet six inches square, and on this 
another plinth two feet high and thirteen feet square. Three stone 
steps ascend the double plinth to the fire temple which is of brick 

Knd mortar, nine feet square outside and seven inside, set back to 
rithia eighteen inches of the rear or western edge of the plinth, 
"he walls are five feet six inches high and surmounted by a roof of 
about the same height and thickness forming a cunilinear pyramid. 
In the west side is a nicho for the sacred lamp, in the east a door 
forty-throe inches high and twenty-six wide, surmounted by a small 
oornice and flanked by two small bull's-eye ventilators.^ Near the 
^^ailway statiou ia a rest-house for Parsi travellers built in 1881. 

^y Under the forms Kaliyan, Kaliyan, Killiyan, Kalian, Kjtlian, 

' Kalyan appears in nine Kanheri inscriptions which, from the 

form of the letters, have been attributed to the fir.st, second 

and fifth or sixth centuries. Two o£ the inscriptions mention 

Buddhist monastery called Ambslika in Kalydn.* According to 

the Peri plus (247) Kalyan rose to importance about the end of the 

second century of the Christian era.* At the time of the Periplus 

It had again declined. Greek ships were not allowed to trade to 

[Kalliena, and if by chance or stress of weather they entered the 

iarbour, king Sandanea placed a guard on board and sent them 

Broach.' In the sixth century Kosmas Indikopleustes (535) 

tentious Kalliana as one of the five chief marts of western India, 

the seat of a powerful king, with a great trade in brass, blackwood 

logs, and articles of clothing. It was also the seat of a Christian 

)ishop who received ordinauce from the Persians." About a hundred 

rears later (G40) Kalyan has been identified with Hiwen Thsang^s 

ipital of Mahdrastra, which was touched on the west by a great 
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^ In IndtA, before 153.3, no Towers of Silence were built of atone. In that year, in 
eooaeqoence of a reference to Persia, the practice of huilding brick towers ceased. 
' Mr. Sinckir. C. S„ ia Ind. Ant. VI. 144. Mr. B. B. Patol. 

* See below, Kanheri. It seems posaible that the Ambitika monastery was on or 
pear the aite of the present temple of Ambamith. 

* Vincent's tran8liiti<;n (2o) would fix the rise of Kallioua aa a great place of trade 
the rei^ immediately before the time of the Periplns ; McCrindle (Periplna, 

27) would place it a reign or two earlier, as the developer of Kaly4a ia aaid to be the 
"der Saraganes. ' McCrindle 'a Periplus, 127. 

' Top^igraphia Christiana in Migne's Bibliotbeca Cleri Unis'ersjc, I. 170, 446, 447, 

450. The lollowing reasons seem to show that Kosmaa' Kallinna was not in Malab&r 

was almost certainly the Konkan KidyAu. He says {p. 446-447), ' The more famous 

n emporiums are Sindu Siml, Orrhala probably Sorath in KAthi&w&r, Kalliana, 

perhaps Sop4ra, and Male Malab&r.' He goes on, 'MalabAr has five porta 

>m which pepper is sent, Parti, Mangarutb, Salopatua, Nalopatna, and Pudapatna.' 

(p. 4.')0) he snealu of five separate Indian kings who hod elephants, the 

of Orihatae, Kallianorum, Sindu, Sibor, and Mole. Further as regards trade, 

n deals with Male, with K&lliana, and with Sind and Persia, and the Malab&r 

nets are distinct fromthotw received from Kalliana. Finally (170) Christians are 

iA C«ylon, Male, Kalliana, and Sokotra. 
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nver.' Tliis identification is very doubtful. Kalj^n had already 
been eclipsed by Tliana, whoao fame as a place of trade had in CJi7 
broaght on the Konkan the first Arab invasion. Th4na only ia 
mentioned by the Arab writers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centaries. But this may have been because Thana was the port for 
foreign trade. Karly in the fourteenth century (1312-1318), 
the Musalmdns found Kalyan the head of a district and 
gave it the name of lalftmabad.'^ No reference has been traced to 
Kalydn or Islamabad during the fifteenth century. It probably 
was nominally under the Bahmani kings, and, at the close 
of the century, came more directly under the now dynasty of 
Ahmad nagar. It was taken by the Portuguese in 1536. They did 
not garrison the town, but, returning in 1570, burnt the auburba 
and carried off much booty. It ia described as having a fine fort 
with a garrison of 1500 men.^ From this time it seems to have 
formed part of the Ahmadnagar kingdom and to have been the 
head-quarters of a province. In 1636 it was handed to Bijipur, 
and continued the head-quarters of a district stretching from 
Bhiwndi to NAgothna. In 1648 Shivdji's general Abaji Somadev 
surprised Kalydn and took the governor prisoner.* The Moghala 
recovered it in 1660,* but again lost it apparently in 1662." In 
April 1675 Fiyer found it ruined 'reeking in its ashes,' the people 
' beggarly, kennelling in wretched huts.' Still there were signs of 
former importance. * Its sumptuous relics and stately fabrics were 
the moat glorious ruins the MusalmAna in the Deccan had ever 
cause to deplore.* There were buildings of many stories faced with 
square stones and many mosques of cut stone, abating little of their 
ancient lustre, all watered with ponds and having about them costly 
tombs several of which ShivAji had turned into granaries.^ In 
1674, under the treaty of Rairi or Raygad (Juno Gth) , Shivaji granted 
the English leave to establish a factory at Kalyan.* In 1728 it 
had a largo Musalmd-n population and several mosques, especially 
one on the edge of a lake. Among many ruined remains was a 
pretentious tomb of Mohatabar Khan dated 1694.* In 1750 
PiefFenthaler mentions it as a large and well peopled city, with 
499 splendid villages and a revenue of £9425 (Rs. 94,250). It 
was one long street filled with merchants, the houses reed-walled 
and covered with thatch.*** In May 1 780, as the Mardth^ had cut 



^ Cunningbam's Anc. Geog. of India, I. 554. The capit&l is said to be aimut .10 ^'or 
five mil&a round. The land waa rich and fertile and grain plentifulj the climate soft 
and tetnper&te^ the people simple and honest, tierce »ad pasaionato. Julien's Hiwen 
Thaang, 416. 

^ Jer via' Konkan, SI. Orme (Hiatorical Fragmenta, 216] holds that early in tha 
fourteenth century Koly&n was probably the metri:>i>olia of SiUaette, Bombay, 
BaaseiiL, and all the country round. 

» Naime'8 Konkan, 45 ; De Conto, IX. 427; Da Cunha's Basaein, 168. In 1550 
Kalyan appears aa one of the European porta that paid tribute to Oujarit. Bnt this 
would aeem not to imply any depcnaence on Gujarit. Bird's MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 129. 

* Grant Duff, 63-64. » Naimc's Konkan, 63 ; Grant Duff, 86. 

' Grant Duff; 85. ' Fryer's New Account, 124. 

' Anderson's Western India, 165- In the s&me year it ia mentioned (Orme's His. 
Frag. 44) under the name of Galtiin as a ruined town where Moro Pandit quartered 

» O Chxon. de Tia. II. 52 ; Naime'a Konkan, 37. 

^0 Des, His. et Geog. I. 484, 505. 
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Ibff snppliea, the Bombay Government determined to occupy tlie 
Konkau opposite Thdna as far as the Sahy^ri hills. Kaly&n was 
seised and placed iu charge of Captain Richard Campbell. Nana 
Kadnavis sent a strong force to recover the place, which, advancing 
t Kaly^n, threatened, if resistance was offered, to destroy the 
irrison, and caused a European prisoner, Ensign Fyfe, to write to 
le commanding officer demanding a surrender. Campbell replied 
lat they were welcome to the town if they could take it. After a 
aaost spirited defence, on May 25th the day fijced for a general assnult, 

m garrison was relieved by Colonel Hartley, who surprised the 
Itha camp, and, with great slaughter, pursued the fugitives for 
iDea.' In 1781a resident was appointed.* In 1810 (26th May) 
alyin was visited by Sir James Mackintosh and a party from 
mbay. They walked through the streets, almost killed by the 
without finding any compensation for their fatigue. They sat 
Ic '1 to their tiffin on a little green in the town and drank three or 
?Ti toasts in cocoanut shells. All agreed that Dr. Fryer, whose 
jloi ^ua ruins and stately fabrics had tempted them to Kalylin, ought 
to hi 'e been hanged.* 

K& tiandurg) in Kiman village, about ten miles east of Mdnikpur, 
is a cc ical hill, 2160 feet high, forming the southern end of the 
Tungir anga On the top are the remains of a fort. The hill is a 
Trigonoi" atrical Survey station and is the most striking feature in 
the rangv that runs from the Bassein creek north to the v aitaxna. 

Tbe El iheri Caves,* in north latitude 19° 13' and east longitude 
72° 69', lie n a wild picturesque valley in the heart of the island of 
S^ette, al )ut five milea west of Thina and twenty north of Bombay. 

Tbe caves, which are more than 100 in number, are easily reached 
from the Bhdndup station of the Peninsula railway or the Borivli 
station of the Baroda railway. From Bhandup, fifteen miles 
Dorth>east of Bombay, the Kanheri road runs north-west for about a 
mile, across rice fields and grass uplands, till, at the foot of the 

' Gnat Duff, 434. * Rslydn Diaries in Naime'a Konkao, 103. 

' MAokiotodh's life, IL 19. Details of some early apparent!; Buddhist remaini 
lately (April 27, 1862,) found near Kalyto are given in Appendix A. 

* Tbe wUarwmg is a li«t of modem notices and accounts of the Kanheri caves : 

Ovoia d'OrU (1534), Colloqaios, 2ad Ed. (1872) 211-212 ; Dom Joflo de Castro (1^3»), 

Tnmeifo Roteiro daOoeta da India, 75-81 ; Linschoten (1579), Discourse of Voyages 

London, 1566), boks L cap. xliv. 80 ; Diogo de Conto (16(X1), Da Asia Decatia VII. 

iv iii. cap. 10 (Ed. Lisbn) ; also traaslated in Joamal of the Bombay Branch 

Rr.yal Asiatic Society, I, 34-40 ; Sir T. Herbert (1626) in Harris, I. 410 ; Frj-er (1675), 

New Account of East India and Persia, 72-73 ; Gemelli Careri (1695) in Churchill, 

IV. 194-196' Capt. A._ Hamilton (1720), New Account of the East Indies, L 181; 

Anquctil Ju Perron (1760), Zend Avesta, Discoura Pieliminaire, cccxciv. -ccccxiii. ; 

bes (1774), Oriental Memoirs, I. 424-428. III. 450-451 ; Lethieullier(1780), Macneil 

and Hunter (1784) in Archeologia, VII. 299-302, 333-336, and VIII. 251 -263 ; 

alentia (1803), Travels, II. 196-198 ; Salt (1806) in Transactions Bombay Literary 

I. 46-52 ; Moor (1810) Hindu Pantheon, 243 ; Erskine a821) in Trs"- " .na 

t. See (Reprint). III. 553 i Hamilton's Description w ...ndust^n. iL 173; 

Narrative, II. 189-191; Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. VII. 147; Wilson in 

Joamal B. B. R. A. 8. III. pt. II. 89-41 ; Stevenson in Journal B. B. R. A. S. IV. 131- 

"1. V. J-84; West in Joamal B. B. R. A. S. VI. 1-14, 116-120. 157-160; BhAu 

ji in Juamal B. B. R. A. S. VIII. 230; Bird's Historical Researches, 10-11 ; Jotimal 

8. Beng. X. 94 ; Joamal R. A. S. VIIL 63-69 ; Fergasson's Architecture, 129- 130 1 

' FecgBBMO and Barg«sa* Cave Temple*. 848-360. 
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S&Isette hills, it joins the old Bombay -Thdna road. It then climboL 
a pass in the hill, and winds about a mile across the rugged uplao 
of VehAr, the gathering ground of the Veh&r lake, which, etartin 
on the left, stretches about five miles to the south-west, it« surface 
broken by wooded islets. Beyond the Veh^r gathering ground, th 
path passes, for about a mile, through a thick belt of forest, ove 
the slightly raised watershed that separates the Tulai and the Veh 
Talleys. Near Tulsi the road swerves to the left, keeping to th' 
south-west of Tulsi lake, a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by 
wild forest-clad hills. For the two remaining miles, from Tulsi to 
Kanheri, the road is not fit for carts. The first mile lies along the 
Veh^r-Borivli road, with rough rises and falls, down the wooded 
Tulsi or Tasu valley, surrounded by high forest-clad hills, through 
glades of withered grass, thick copsewood, and bright green clumpa 
of bamboos. The last mile is along a footpath that stnkes from the 
Borivli road north to Kanheri. 

From Borivli station, on the Baroda railway twenty-two miles 
north of Bombay, the way to Kanheri lies, for about half a mile, 
south along the Bombay road. Then, crossing the railway and 
passing south-east through about a mile of rice-land, it enters s 
great belt of brab-palms with patches of brushwood and grass land. 
After about a mile the valley of the Taan narrows, and the brab grove 
and grass give place to forest. Carts pass through this forest fo 
about a mile and a half, when, not far from where the Bhandnp 
track leaves the Borivli road, a footpath strikes north abont a mile 
to Kanheri. 



p" 






In the bed of the Titsu or Tnlsi, near where the Kanheri footpath 
leaves the Borivli road, is a small rock-cut cave whose mouth is unc' 
water except in the hot weather. The first signs of caves are 
the north-east, in the high cliff of Kdman, the main range that rana 
north-west from Tulsi. Further north the paths from Borivli and 
Bhandup jftin, and pass among thick trees losing sight of the Kamaa 
range. Then suddenly on the right, from thickly wooded slopes, 
rises a rugged cliff, the end of the Kanheri spur, that runs about 
north-east and south-west, nearly at right angles to the Kdman 
range and several hundred feet below it. A bare black scarp that 
runs along the west face of the Kanheri spur is greatly worn by the 
storms of the south-west monsoon. There remains a black brow, 
as if roughly cut in a series of arches, overhanging a hollow gallery 
(West's 38-41) of light brown rock, the burying-ground of the ola 
Kanheri monks. Above the overhanging crest, the rounded slope of 
the hill-top swells, without bushes or grass, to a flat plateau of black 
rock, crowned by patches of brushwood, prickly pear, and stunted 
trees. The rest of the Kanheri spur, like its south-west face, is one 
long dome-topped block of black trap, a paradise for cave-cutters. 

Passing under the west cliff, up a deeply wooded ravine, a flight 
of worn steps leatls, across a broad brushwood-covered terrace, to 
the slightly overhanging scarp in whose west face is cut the Great 
or Cathedral Cave (No. 3). The Great Cave stands near the mouth o£ 
a narrrow ravine, marked blue on the map, which runs nearly east and 
west in a deeply-worn channel. On both sides of this narrow ravini 
the face of the rock is carved into caves. Along the low north banl 
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^Hniere is room for only one row of caves. But the lofty dome of the 
^PlOQth bank is carved into three irregular tiers, joined by long roughly 
cat flights of shallow steps. Behin«l the lines of caves, on the north 
bftnk, approached by roughly cut flights of steps, are two knobs of 
rock, with remains of relic shrines or burial-inounds, and, on the 
top of the sonth bank, above the lines of caves, the sloping sides and 
long flat table of rock are carved into steps and cisterns, and were 
once crowned by burial-mounds and relic shrines or temples. 

The view from the hill top is bounded to the north by the scarp of 
Kaman, which, rising from a thickly wooded slope, though hollowed 
and broken by the weather, bears traces of more than one cave front. 
To the south a high wooded bank hides the distant view. But east 
and west Kanheri hill commands the whole breadth of Salsette from 
Bombay harbour to the mouth of the Bassein creek. To the east, across 
)rest-clad slopes, lies Tulsi lake, with its small bare islets and its 
:\e of high wooded hills. Beyond Tulsi is a belt of thick forest, 
len a gleam of Yehar lake, and, beyond Yebdr, rice fields and salt 
rastea stretch dim and grey to Bombay harbour. To the west lies 
16 beautiful Tulsi valley, a large deep cup-shaped hollow. Its gentle 
llopes are richly covered with forests, brightened by tufts of light 
reea bamboo, with lines of black rock and glades of withered grass, 
jyond the hills, the deep green belts of brab-palms and mango 
groves are broken by yellow patches of rice and grass land. Then, 
through a flat of bare brown salt waste, wind the narrow sail- 
brightened waters of the Gorai creek, and, beyond the creek, stretches 
the long level line of Gorai island. Along the north-west winds the 
Bassein creek, and, over the ruins and palm groves of Bassein, the 
sea fades into the sky. 

The site of the caves, lonely, picturesque, and not far from the rich 
trade centres of Sopdra, Ealyan, and Cheraula, combines the three 
leading characteristics of the sites of the chief groups of Western 
India rock temples. But Kanheri is the only rock-cut monastery in 
Western India that has the feeling of having been, and of being 
ready again to be, a pleasant and popular dwelling place. The rows 
of cells water cisterns dining halls lecture halls and temples joined 
by worn flights of rock-cut steps, and the crowded burial gallery show 
what a huge brotherhood must once have lived at Kanheri. In many 
of the better caves, the front court-yard with its smooth rockfloor 
broad benches and gracefuUy rising side walls, the shaded water 
cistern, the neat flight of easy steps leading to the cave door, the deep 

*flat eave, the cool veranda, the welMit hall with its windows of stone 
lattice, the slim graceful sculptures, and the broad easy benches hewn 
at many of the best view points.have a pleasing air of comfort, refine- 
ment, and love of nature ; while the long stretches of clean black rock, 
the steps and the court-yards free from earth, weeds, or brushwood, 
look as if lately swept and made ready for a fresh settlement of 
religious recluses. It is, says Mr. Nairne, a town carved in the solid 

Kocki which, if the monks and the worshippers returned, would, in a 
[ay or two, be as complete as when first inhabited. ' All things in 
heir place remain as all were ordered ages since.' ^ 
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^ Nairae's Konkao, 15. 
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The centre of trade and population, on whicli the Kanheri 
monastery originally chiefly depended, was, probably, about three 
miles to the west, at the mouth of the Tulsi valley, somewhere 
near the site of the deserted village of M^gdthan, which appears in 
one of the cave inscriptions as Mangalthan. Pilgrims, no doubt, 
came from the east, by Vehar and Tulai, but the main approcu;h wa» 
from the west, perhaps by way of Padan hill, up the Tasu valley, 
which was probably cleared and tilled and provided with an easi 
road. 

Kanhagiri, the old name of the hill, perhaps the Prakrit corrupt 
of the Sanskrit Krishnagiri or Krishna*s hill, seems to show that 
the fame and holiness of Kanheri date from before the rise of 
Buddhism.* The Buddhist legends place the conversion of the Koukan 
to Buddhism as early as the lifetime of Gautama (B.C. 660-481).* 
The story is that Puma, the chief of the Sop^ra merchants, waa 
BO affected by hearing Buddhist hymns sung by merchants from 
Shr4vasti near Benares, that he determined to become a followier 
of Gautama. Leaving Sop^ra he set out for Shravasti where 
Gautama wau living, and, on presenting himself £ts a disciple^ 
was received with honour. He soon rose to a high place among 
Gautama*8 followers, and, anxious to show his zeal for the faith, 
asked leave of his master to preach the law in the country of Shron- 
apar&nta, apparently the Eonkan. Gautama reminded him how 
tierce and cruel the people were. But Puma persisted, and, promising 
to overcome violence by patience, was allowed to make the attempt. 
His quiet fearlessness disarmed the wild men of Aparanta. Numben 
became convert8,and monasteries were built and flourished.' Shortlj 
after. Puma's brother and some merchants fromShrdvasti, on the poini 
of shipwreck off the Malabir coast, called on Puma to help tl 
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* Though it te«mi prob«bIa th»t the early Brihmiua aettlow, who were drawn t« 
the Vaitama and to Sopiira, would also attach religions importanoe to th« Iiill tha 
orowtu the island of Suaette, this derivation is not certain. Kanhagiri m»y aimpl^ 
mean the black hill. Again it seema poMible that the name it older than thi 
Brdhmans, and that the original fonn of the word vrtM Khaudcri, the Draviduu 
8ea Hill, and that the Aryan settlera slightly changed the name, as MttaahnAj 
■attlera often did in later time*, to a word that gave a meaning in their own toogae. 

An apparent reference to the Kanheri cavea in the Mahabharata (n.c 1400 
looks like a late Urahmanical interpolation. It occurs in the I^anHat<tirth\/dt*\ 
or Pilgrimage of the P&ndar«, And rnns as follows : After Yudhiahtbira had m« 
the«e and other holy places one after another, the Wiah-Granted One saw tit 
very holy Shurpiraka. Then, croMins a narrow belt of sea (the BssamP otMk] 
he came to a world-famed forest, where, in times of yore, gods had done penanfl 
and kings sacrifioed to gain religions merit. Here the Long and Sturdy Armfr 
One saw the altar of the son of Kichika, foremost among bowmen, surronnde 
by crowds of ascetics and worthy of worship by the virtuous. There the kia, 
aaw charming and holy tcmplea of the Vasus, of the Maruts, of the two Ashvim 
of VaivMvata, Aditya (?), Kubera, Indra, Vishun, and the aU-pervading Savita (?] 
of Bbava, the moon, the sun, nf Varnna lord ojf the waten, of the Sidhyaa, c 
Brahma, of the Fitris, of Rndra with his ganas, of Sarasvati, of the Siddhaa »nt 
other holy goda. Prosenting the wise men of the neighbourhood with clothes tm 
rich jewels, and bathing in sll the holy pools, he came oack to ShorpAraka. MaU 
bbirata (Bom. Kd.} Tanaparva, cap. cxviii. 

» Burnouf'e Int. A I'Hiatoire du Buddhisme Indien, I. 256-275. The atory is 
legend. Gantama almost certainly never left northern India. 

^ The details, hundreds uf beds, seats, carpets, cnshioaa adorned with figare«t m 
carved pedestals, apply to a lat« period. 



ttnd he, appearing in their midst, calmed the storm. On reaching- Chapter XIV. 

Sop^ra they built a Buddhist temple with their cargo of sandalwood, Places oflnteTeBt. 

ana its opening was honoured by the presence of Gautama, who _ 

converted the city to his faith.^ About B.C. 246, when Ashok ^^'^^ 

determined to spread Buddhism over India, a certain Dbarmarakshita, iunory. 
called Yona or the Yavan (that is, probably the Baktrian) was sent 
to Apardnta or the Konkan and made many converts.^ 

None of the Kanheri caves shows certain signs of being as old aa 
the time of Ashok. But the simple style of Caves 5, 8, 9, 58, and 59, 
ranks them amongst the earliest class of caves which vary in date 
from B.C. 100 to a.d. 50. This early date is supported by an inscription 
{So. 26) in Naaik Cave III., which shows that, in the time of Gota- 
miputra II. (a.d. 177-1 96), Kanheri, though so small a hill, was famous 
enough to be ranked with the Sahya, Vindhya, and Malaya mountains.' 
An inscription in Kanheri Cave No. 5 shows that, as early as the 
reign of Visishthiputra (a.d. 140), cisterns were made for older caves. 
Of about fifty inscriptions that have been deciphered ten, from the 
form of the letters, seem to date from before the Christian era. The 
rule of the Shdtakami kings (fl.c. 200 -a.d. 350), especially the reign 
of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177- 19G), seems to have been a time of pros- 
perity at Kanheri. To about this time belong twenty of the fifty 
inscriptions, recording grants by kings ministers and traders of caves, 
cisterns, lands, and money. Among the caves that belong to this period 
sra the entire third tier, including the great Cathedral Cave No. 3.* 



* Apanage in Fah HUn (a.d. 420, Beal 141), which seemi to refer to Kaaheri (see 
bdow, p. 126), states that the monnstery was dedicated to Eoahyapa the Baddha who 
oame before Gautama. This Kashy&pa is aaid tu have heen a Benares Brdhmaa who 
Uved about b.c. 1000 ( Hardy'* Eiutem Monachism, 89). He was worshipped by 
Devadatta who seceded from Gaotama (Rhys Davids, 76, 181). The sect was still in 
•xiate&ce in a.o. 400 (Beal's Fah Hian, 82-83 : Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, 175-179). 

'FerguasoD and Burgeas' Cave Temples of India, 17. Apartota, says Professor 
BbtndArkar, mast be th« western coast below the Sahy&dns. In tbi: fourth canto 
of ihfl Raghuvamsh (Diatiche 52, 53, and 58) K^lidAa reprcserts Ragha aa crossing th« 
tllhya to oonqaer Apar&ut, and na, by means of his immense army, making the se* 
to appear aa if it touched the Sahya mountain. Tr&os. Sea Or. Coag. 313. So also 
Fluidit BhaorvlnlAl writes (IdiI. Ant. VII. 259): 'AnarAnta eorreaponds with the 
BK>d«^~^ ^' ' ina, from Gokam in north Ednara to the Damaneanga, the frnntier 
riTei t. or perhaps even further north to theT;'<pli.' In a passage iu the 

Matu ^- ., it is stated that Arjnua, alter viiiiting the u.r -tiiary of Pashupati at 
Ookam. travelled to all the holy places in AparAnta, and, following the coast, finally 
•rrived in PrabhAs, that is Ver^val in aoath Kithiiwir. Accordms to the TAdava 
Ko«h, ' Ilie Aparintas are the western lauds; they are Shurpar&ka and others.' 
Tb* commentator on VAtsyAyands Kimasutra (a.d. 200*) calls Aparanta the coast of 
the western ocean, and according to VarAhamihira (a.d.' 550) it is a western country. 

»Foo Kone Ki, 316 ; Trans. .Sec. Ori. Cong. 311. 

*The flourishing state of Kanheri in the second and third centuries, and the oloae 
trade connection between Egypt and the Konkan at that time make it probable that 
sraeb of the European knowledge of Buddhism was gained from Kanberi monks, 
Tbt Brihmans who wrote the account of their religion for the Bonian governor of Egypt 
<470) , and who had been employed in their own country in canying food from the towns 
to monks who lived on » great hill, were perhaps Kanheri acolytes. (Lassen's Ind. 
Alt. 111. 378, IV, 907). The correct ideas of Buddhism held by demena of 
Alexandria (a.d. 200), who was the fiivt European who knew the word Buddha 
and who speaks of the Shramans worshipping pjrramids which they believed 
to hold the boQOS of some god, and of Porphyry (a.d. 300), who described the 
Bhramans as a mixture of claaaea who ahaved their heads and wore tunica, 
•huidoDed their families and lived in ooUesea spending their time in holy conver- 
satioii and g«tting daily doles of rice (Talbojs Wheeler, IV. 240), were perhaps 
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It was probably in tbe fourtb century that the Bcnlptured stone tope 
in cave No. 38 was built; and it was followed in the fifth century 
by a tope near cave No. 3. Additions both of fresh caves and of 
new ornaments in old oaves seem to have continued through the 
fifth and sixth centuries, ten of the fifty inscriptions dating from 
that period. These additions belong to the late or Mahayana 
Bchool and are much more ornate than the older caves. To this 
period belong the Darbar Cave (No. 10) and others at the end of 
the first row, the two large statues of Grautama at the ends of the 
veranda of the Cathedral Cave (No. 3), and several chapels. In the 
beginning of the fifth century (420) Fah Hian described from 
hearsay a monastery in the Deccan, in a hilly barren land, whose 

gjople were hei'etics knowing neither the Buddhist nor the 
rdhraan religion. Windows were pierced in many parts of the 
hill, and at the four comers flights of steps led up the hillside. 
The monastery was well supplied with water. A f»pring at the 
top flowed before the rooms encircling each tier, and on reaching 
the lowest chamber passed through the gate.* Hiwen Thsang 
(t340), though he passed through the Deccan, seems not to have 
heard of Kanheri.' This was the time of the spread of the 
Rathods of Malkhot near Haidai*abad, staunch followers of Shiv 
and connected with the Elura and perhaps with the Elephanta caves, 
who, during the eighth and ninth centuries, seem to have wrested 
the north Deccan and Konkan from the Chalokyas. Before the end 



taken from the same •onrM. [Mr. Pri*alx(J. R. A. S. X.X. 298) noticea with aurprud, 
that, whilo Clemens Alexandrinus (a .d. 200>had ft correct idea of Buddba, in the fifth 
and aixth centaries not even Kosmas (53.^) seems to have bad any idea of tbe raligioa. 
Can the expliinatio]i be that, in the worship of that time, Buddha had loat the 
poBttioQ which he held under the older people, and, that the ground work of the 
religion was hidden under a mass of spirits aud ffodhisaltva^]. Another man who, 
according to Chriatian writers of the third and fourth centuries [Archelans in hia 
Archtilai et Manetis Disputatio {a.d. 275-279); C.vrira Catacheees (a.d. 361); and 
the Heresies uf E«tiphanius (a.d. 376)] broacht the influence of Buddhiam to bearoa 
Christianity may have gained his knowledge of Buddhiam from Kanheri monks. 
This ni&n was Skytha>nus, the teacher of Terebinthiis, and the originator of the 
peculiar doctrines of the Manichaaans. He lived during tbe time of tbe Apoatlea, 
and was said to be a native of Palestine, familiar with Greek, nnd a merchant who 
traded to India. He visited India several timea and learned Indian philosophy. In 
bis maturer years he married Hj^psele, an Egyptian slave, and aettloa in Alexandria, 
where he mastered the h^aruiug of the Egyptians and wrote four books, the source 
of the Manichffian doctrine. He then went to Judiea with Terobiathas, disputed 
'with the Apostles of Christ, and died there. At hia death Terebinthus inherited hit 
books and wealth, and, going to Babylon, proclaimed himself learned iu tbe wisdom 
of the Egyptians and took the name of Buddha (Bouddas). J, R. A. S. XX. 271. 

'Beal, 141; Rcmusat'a Foe Koue Ki, 314-317. Though this is curiously lOce 
De Couto'a account (see below, p. N9), the rest of Fah Hian'a description makes the 
identification with Kanheri very duubtfah He says the monastery was formed of 
five stories or tiers, the lowest in the shape of an elephant, the second of a lion, the 
third of a horse, the fourth of an ox, and the tifth of a dove. 

'Cunningham (Anc Geog. 556} considers that Kanheri is the convent whicli 
Hiwen Thsang (Stan. Juliea Mem. Sur. les Contr^es Occ. II. 156) describes as built 
in a dark valley in a range of hills in the east of MahArftshtra, with walls covered 
with aculpturea showing the events in Gautama's life. But this aocoant, though 
confused, seems to apply much more closely to AJAnta (see KhAudeah Stat Act. 
Bom. Gaz. XII. 480, 481). Shortly after Hiwen Thsan^'s time, Kanheri perhapa 
gained an important addition in the person of Chandrakuti, the head of the ^l&landa 
monastery near Benares, who, being defeated by Chandragomine, fled to the Konkan. 
Vaaailief's Bouddiame, 207. 
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of the eighth centnry gifts were again made to Kanheri. Two of the 
Kanheri inscriptions dated 853 and 877, belong to the ninth century. 
These gifts are of little importance, none of them being more than 
grants of monej. So far as the inscriptions have been read no 
further additions were made. Up to the middle of the thirteenth 
century Tbana was under the rule of the Silharas, who though Shaivs 
seem not to have interfered with the practice of Buddhism.' From 
the Silharas it passed to the Devgiri Yadavs (1250-1318), who 
were staunch Shaivs. But neither the Yddava nor their MusalmAn 
SDCcessors were firmly established in the Konkan. Only a few 
ootpostB were held, and it is not certain whether SAlsette was under 
Gujarat or under the Deccan. In either case Kanberi seems to 
have been undisturbed, and, as late as the middle of the fifteenth 
century (1440), Buddhist monks were building relic shrines,* Nearly 
ft century later (1534), when the Portuguese conquered S^lsette, the 
Kanheri caves were still the home of a large colony of ascetics. 
The leaders were converted to Christianity and the life of the 
monastery was brought to an end. The Portuguese speak of the 
ascetics as Yogis and they may have been Brdhmanic ascetics. But 
•everal details recorded by the first Portuguese writers (1538-1603) 
make it probable that they were Buddhist monks, and that the great 
Baddbist monastery of Kanhoi'i remained in life until its leaders 
were made Christians by the Portuguese.^ 

The twelve hundred years of Buddhist ascendancy (b.c, 450- 
.D. 750) may be roughly divided into four periods, each period 
rked by the development of a new theory, or gospel, of the way to 
lightenraent and rest. The gospel of the first period was conduct, 
f the second metftpbyi>ics, of the third mysticism, of the fourth magic, 
uduct dates from Gautama (b.c. 500), metaphysics from about B.C. 
00, mystery from about a.d. 100, and magic from about a.d. 500. 
Though the elder systems were to some extent eclipsed by the 
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*The Kolblpar Silhiira Gandar^itya ( 1 UO) built a temple to Buddha and endowed 
with land. 1. B. B. R. A. S. Xllf. 10. None of the TbAna SUhAra grants which 
,ve yet beea deciphered make aiiy mention of Buddha. 

* See the Btone pots with ashes and some coins of Ahmad Bahmaoi (1440) men* 
tioned below (p. 175) as found in cave 13. 

> Dom JoAo de Castro (1538) ( Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 75-61) notices 

that the object of worship was a great ronnd ball (the relic shrine). This would seem 

to prove that the worahippers were Buddbists. But it is possible that the relic shrine 

waa taken for a hugo limj, a» Forbes^ (Or. Mem. I. 425) informant told him in 1774, 

•ad M seems to be the case at the present dav in the neighbouring Kondivte caves 

where the relic slirine is known as Mali^rll, thai is Shiv the Destroyer. According 

to Hov^, M late us 1787, * the Hindus at Kanheri paid adoration to the round pillar at 

the head of cave No. 3 resembling the crown of a hat about sixteen foet high and 

fourteen iu diameter (Tours, 13). The view that the moitks found by the Portuguese 

ten Buddhists is confirmed by Couto's ( 1603) sketch of Saint Jehosaphat (below, p. 150), 

thich shows that in 1534 the Kiuihcri monks had a correct knowledge of Gautama's life. 

Buddhism lingered nearly ns lato in other parts of India. In Bengal the famoas 

konaatery of >rdlanda was rebuilt early in the eleventh century (1015-11040), and at 

tuddhaGaya the celebrated temple of Bodhidruma was not finished till the end of 

*je thirteenth ceufory. In the Deccan, near Miraj, a Buddhist templo was built in 

3e twelfth century (1110, J. B. B. K. A. S. XIIL 10). At Amrivati, near the mouth 

* '* Kriahna, there was a Buddhist temple in the twelfth century, a tooth relio 

the beginning of the fourteenth century, and a remnant of Buddhists as 

I50S. Fergusaun's Tree and Serpent Worship, 156 ; Fergnsson and Bnrg«Bs' 

vn Temples, 132, 398. 
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Chapter HV. younger, they seem to have continoed side by side till the fall of 
Places of Interest Buddhism. 

Kajthsri Cavxs. Gautama's maxima have been so changed and so overlaid by later 

fiuddhum. teachers, that it is hard to say how much of Buddhism comes 

from the founder of the faith.^ In any case, whether it was started 
by Gautama or was a later development, the original fiuddhiat 
philosophy seems to have been taken from earlier Hindu thinkers. 
The Buddhists were originally a sect of Hindus, and the Br^hmans 
aeem to have in no way interfered with the eflforts of the early 
Buddhists to spread their doctrines.* The new philosophy seems 
to have taught that matter existed, but that there was neither aoul 
nor self. Man was a collection of attributes, sensations), ideas, and 
tendencies; all is changing, nothing is stedfast.^ Though nothing 
is stedfast and there is no self or soul, the thing done or kanna 
remains, and, according as it is good or bad, enters on a new existence 
more or less miserable. These new existences are an evil. They 
are the result of unrest or yearning. Yearning can be quenched by 
leaving the world and leading a life of moderate asceticism, over- 
coming the passions, and preparing for the fading of self and desire 
in the stirless rest of nii^'dna. Laymen cannot reach this final 
goal of complete rest. But they can improve their future by their 
present conduct, by leading kindly and sober lives, and by free- 
handed g^ifts to ascetics. The four great truths seem to be as old 
as Gautama. That all men suffer, that the root of sorrow is desire 
or yearning, that sorrow dies when desire is quenched, and that a 
holy and thoughtful life quenches desire. That to lead a holy and 
thoughtful life the memory, beliefs, foelings, thoughts, words, and 
deeds rauat be right. And that these being right the changes of 
life and death lead by four stages, conversion, one more life, the 
last life, and perfection, to the state of rest or nirvana, where self 
ceases to trouble and desire is dead.* 

Gautama*8 followers seem from the first to have been divided 
into lay and ascetic. For long the ascetics were hermits living by 
themselves under trees, in huts, or in natural caves, probably in no case 
living together or forming organised bodies of monks.* Among 
the objects of early Buddhist worship were trees," relic and memorial 

'Vaisiliefa views of the comparatively modern date of many of the doctrinea 
and inBtitutionn that tlie Buddkist Bcriptures ucribe to Gautama are, aa a noticed in 
detail below, borne out in several particnlars by the evidence of the Bcuiptnrea in the 
early Buddhist monuments at Katak (B.c. 300), Bharhnt (B.C. 200), BAnchi (a.d. 60), 
and Amrdvati (ad. 300.400). 

' Rhys Davids, 84, 85. * Rhys Davids. 94:, 96. * Rhys Davids, 106- Ul. 

■Fcrgusson and Burgess' Caves, 68. The Katak caves in Orissa (ac 200 -A.D. 
100, the age is doubtful, see Ditto 70) and the Bharhut sculptures in Central India 
(B.C. 200- 100) have representations of hermits' huts. In neither are therv traoee of 
monasteries or of ascetics in the regular garb of Buddhist monks. Conuingham'i 
Bharhut Stapa, 30. 

* Bach Buadha had his bodhi tree or Tree of Knowledge. Of the four laat Buddhas 
Gautama's tree was the pipal Ficus religioea, Kashyapa's the banyan Ficns indica, 
Kanaka's the umbar Ficus glumerata, and Kraknchohhanda's the itturigh or Acacia 
sirisa. Cunningham's Bharhut Stupa, 108. Tree worship was probably part of an earlier 
religion. Cnrtins (VIII. 9, B.C. 325) says, the Shramana or Buddhists worahin chiefiy 
trees which it is death to injure. 'The trees were at first associated with the different 
Buddhas ; they afterwanls seem to have been considered a symbol of the congregation. 
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innes,' wheels representing the law% and a triple symbol that Chapter XIV. 
icladed the relic shrine, the wheel, and the tree. From early times Places oFlnterert. 
ta of Gautama's feet, his head-dress, girdle, altus-bowl, bathing 
drinkiog vessel, and seat or throne wei'e also worshipped.' 
le only figure that occurs as an object of worship in the early 
' )tare8 is Shri or Lakahmi tho goddess of wealth.' Buddhist 
»mpIeB are probably of late origia.* 

Even in the time of Ashok (b.c. 2o0) there is a marked absence 

of many of the chief features of the later Buddhism. His edicts 

make almost no reference to Gautama or Buddha, and their religion 

^—consists purely in conduct. The common people are to obey their 

^Hparents, to be liberal to their relations and friends and to Brdhman 

^Hand Buddhist beggars, to be thrifty, to shun slander and the taking 

^^pf life, and to confess their sins. The rulers are to found hospitals 

^^Htt to regulate the public morals. Though in the latter part of his 

^l^^n A-shok is said to have granted thera great endowments, his 

edicts make no mention of monasteries, and Brd.hman and Buddhist 

ascetics are spoken of as equally worthy of support. Trees and relic 

or memorial shrines were still the only objects of worship.'' But 

noble memorinl mounds were raised at places famous in Gautama*a 

life, and the practice of making pilgrimages was established. 

The practical working of Gautama's teaching seems to have been 

very little at variance with the established social system. Neither 

at first nor afterwards does Buddhism seem to have given offence to 

Brilhtnanism by interfering with caste. Gautama's law was a law of 

mercy for all. But this equality was religious not social. Men 

wereequal becauseall were mortal and subject to suffering. Shudras 

were allowed to become ascetics. But the feeling of equality was 

not strong enough to embrace the impure classes or Chaudals whom 

the Buddhists at first, and probably during the whole of their 

listory, regarded with not less loathing than tho BriLbmans. Early 

Ihism had no room for the Chdndal,'' The less practical 

bicism and magic of the later schools was in theory more liberal. 

To win power over nature you must grasp its secret, to grasp ita 

secret you must have perfect sympathy with nature, sympathy to be 

perfect must include a kindliness for what is foulest and most 

^mevolting in nature, therefore you must pity, perhaps associate with 

^Khe Chiudal.* This enthusiasm for the outcaste seems to have 

^Bested la words. As late as the fifth century after Christ, Fah 

I 'T'-^ ' p of relic shrines seems to hare been older than Gaotama'a time and 

to ba I his approval. Dotaila are given below, p. 175. 

»Lii ^ I sBliilsaTope*, 107-112: 

* Sbn'a unagc is common at Katalc, oue occurs at Rharhut, ten at 8Anchi, and many 
the .lunnar caves. Lakaltnii remained a Biiddbiat goddeaa till in the Bevouth 

ntary she went over to tl»e Vaiabu.iV9. Fergusson aiul Burgess' Caves, 7-, 151. 

* Va««ilier« Boarldisnie, 88. Fergusaon (Cave Temple? of India, 91) notices the 
lence of a temple in th«j Katak gn>«p. Rijt^udndal Mitra (Budilha Gayo, 128, 129) 
f» tcmnlea were not thijught of tdl the time of Ashok. 

ickera Iliatury of Anti.|aity, IV. 532. Talboys Wheeler, III. 216-238. One 
ery the Jarasandha-ka-buitak at R^jgir or Rdjagriba in BihAr seetna to be older 
Ubok. Fergaason and Bnrgesa, 303. * Vaaailief's Bouddiame, 181. 

rmwitiefs Bonddisme, 181, • Vaaailief's Bouddiame, 181. 
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Hi&n found that in Mathura^ where Buddhism was in hoDOor, 
Ch^nddls or impure tribea were forced to live by themselves, &] 
when they went into a town had to sound a bell or strike a piece 
bamboo that people might know they were coming and hold «]oo: 
So far from men of the lowest classes being admitted into t' 
Baddhist community a monk might not even receive alma from 
Ch6nd6l.* On the other hand Brdhman converts were treated with 
special respect. One of the marks of honour shown to the champion 
or chief scholar of a Buddhist monastery was that his attend ant* 
were Br^ihmans, not ordinary monks.' And some of the Br 
monks seem to have been so proud of their birth as to hold 
selves defiled by the touch of any one who was not a Brdhman 

As regards the laity neither Gautama nor his successors seem to 
have interfered with the social arrangements of caste, Gautama's 
equality, says M. St. Hilaire,* is philosophic, the admission that all 
men are liable to suffer and may escape from suffering. He was 
not a social reformer. He did not try to alter Indian society, H 
wished to heal the human race.® Obedience is one of the great duti 
of the laity, not license to break through marriage or other rules. 
Ashok says, " \VTien you are called to a feast, ask what is your hosfi 
caste, and when you are arranging a marriage find out to whi 
caste the family belongs. But among ascetics you should think of 
their virtues not of their caste. Caste has nothing to do with the 
rebgiona law ; the religious law does not concern itself with caste.'" 

To meet the advance of Buddhism the Brahmans revised thoi 
parts of their system which the success of Buddhism showed to 
unpopular. In place of the cold abstraction of the world soul* t 
local deities, Shiv the fierce god of the hills and Vishnu the kindl' 
spirit of the plains, were raised to be the rulers of men. ^^ To help 
change in religion, in the third century before Christ, the old 




^ Seal's Ffth Hum, 55 ; Remuiiat'e Foe KoueKi, 105. 

* Bemuaat'e Foe KoueKi, 105. A monk might not tAlte alma from five 
tingon and playera, coiirtezaoa, tavern-keepers, lungs in case they might he ani 
and ClitodAla. * ' Stan. Julien's Mem. i>ur. les Con. Occ. I. 79. 

* Fah Bian mentions a famous Brahman teacher of Hudiihism, who, if the Id 
from affectionate esteem took him by the hand, washed him»elf from head to fooC 
Beal, 106; Remojafa Foe Kcue Ki. 254; T. Wheeler, III. 257. Gaotama aeems to 
have continued to consider himself a KshHtri, Uis images are represented as wearing 
the sacred cord. RiijendraliU'a Buddha Gaya, 1.31. 

» Buddhifime, 210. • Buddhisme, 210. 

' Buddhixme, 163. The Buddhist rules about caste seem much the same as the ml 
now in force amongst the tlourishiug Gujardt sect of the .Svami Nilriyans, The Sva: 
Ndnlyaii theory is that all men arc equal and a member of any caste may )>ecome 
monk. The impure tiibea are alone excepted. On the other hand special respect 
shown to BrahmachilriB or monks of Brahman birth. As regards the laity the m 
has nothing to do with caste. No attempt ia marie to break caste ndes. Considering 
how often in Buddhist times the conversion of a king, or the success of a preacher, 
changed a province from Br&hmanism to Buddhism and fromBaddhism to Br&hman:' 
it seems almost impossible that to adopt the worship of the new sect carriod with 
any practical change in the marriage laws, 
^^Wuncker's History of Antiquity, IV. 126- 136. 
T'^Shiv and Vishnu are mentioned as early as the sixth century B.C. (Dam 
IV. 326). AccordteJi to Bumonf (Int. & I'Histoire du Bud. Ind. I. 664) Shiv was 

gower in Western Jndia before Buddhism. On the other hand Fergusson (Tree _^ 
erpent V^^orahip, 216} JLS not satistied that Shiv and Kudra are the samCj and hoi 
that Shiv is a late god. ' 
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8, the Mababhdrat and Ramajana were reraodelled and added 
d the favourite heroes were made either worshippers or 
incarnations of Shiv and Vishnu. Shiv was a dread power but his 
vour could be won by due ceremonies and sacrifices. And, round 
isknu and his incarnations, stories clustered that showed him to be 
less kindly or less ready than Buddha to sacrifice his ease for the 
cod of men. * When right falls to sleep and wrong wakes to power 
create myself to free the good and to destroy the bad.*' This gentle 
kindly god called for no sacrifice of life. Offerings of flowers fruit 
and water were enough.^ To counteract the fame of the places 
which Gautama's life had made holy, the sanctity of the shrines of 
the new gods and of other places of Brdhman interest and the high 
merit of visiting them was proclaimed.* To meet the Buddhist 
philosophy, about B.C. 300, a new version of the old system of yog 
or abstraction was brought forward by Yfijnavalkya. According 
to the new system the proper purifying of the mind enables the soul 
leave the body and lose itself in the world soul. This new 
loctrine was accompanied by the preaching that gentleness, kindness 
and temperance are higher than penance and sacrifice, and by the 
opening of the way of salvation to Shudras as well as to the higher 
classes.* A scheme for Brahman monasteries formed part of the 
I system* 

^_ This form of the doctrine of yog or contemplation had a great 
^Hcfluence on the future of Buddhism. Not long after Ydjnavulkya, 
^Bb teacher named NagdrJDna, rose among the Buddhists preaching 
B» new doctrine.* This new gospel, which he said he had found in 
^ writings left by Gautama under the charge of the Nd.ga8 or dragons 
till the minds of men should be ready to receive them, taught 
at meditation not conduct led to freedom from desire and to rest or 
tinction^ Before the time of Nagdrjuna the followers of the old 
stem had been split into eighteen sects. These sects joined into 
iwo schools, and finally united into one body, to oppose the new 
system which they said was borrowed from the heretics.'' The rivalry 
t-ed over several hundred years. At lost, in the first century after 
irist, a great teacher named Areiasanga defeated the champions 
I conduct and established thought tis the path to perfection.* This 
ew doctrine was accompanied by a metaphysical nihilism according 
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t Ihuiflker. IV. 496. 
Danoker, 494. V^aiahnaviBin probably rose in the luunepart of India as Bacldhism. 
closely the two faitha are connected is abovrn by the fact that Jagnnniith in the 
a Baddhist emblem, Vithoba in the west a Buddhist or a Jain image, and 
the ninth incarnation of Viahna. FerguMon and Burgew, 74 ; Cunningham '■ 
ToDM, 158, 356, 361. Stevenson in J. K. A. S. VII. 5. 
aocker (IV. 508) think* that it was the new passion for making pil^ mages 
gave the BriUimans their name of Tirthyaa and Tirthikoa. This seems 
loobtful. Wlieeler'8 (III. 126) opinion that the name meana pure livera, in allusion 
their practice of going about naked, seems to lie that gf-nerwlly held. 
* Duneker (FV. 516) writes aaif Y&jnavalkya had founded the system of yog or 
ntemplation. But some of the doctrines were older than Baddhism. T. Wiieeler» 
". 100, 1 16. » Duneker, IW 520. 

According to Buddhist accounts N&^rjana lived from 400 to 600 years. He 
\j repr«Bent a school of teachers. VassUiefs Le Bouddisme, 28-31, .')4, 37. 
^ The beretic* mentioned are the Lokhiataa and NigrantM. Vassilief's Le Boud- 
dirae, 71- • Vaasiliefs Le Bouddi-sme, 28 31, 34, 37, 77. 
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Chapter XIV. to wbicli everything is void or nnreal.' A later braticli of 
'^Plaoaa of Interest. ^^^ Bchrol seems to have held, that the bouI iu man and the s( 
of the universe can have communion. But that this communis 
must be reached by abstraction, not by thinking, for thought 
ignorance and to keep the mind pure it must not be disturl 
by thought.* These new uietaphyHical doctrines were accompanii 
by a change in the ideal of conduct from the personal striving 
reach perfection by a virtuous life to a broad enthusiasm for 8< 
sacrifice. The new religion was a religion of love and pity.* TIm 
was also a change in tho objects of worship. The image 
Buddha as an ascetic took the chief place iu front of the relic shriut 
And, by degrees, there were added the images of post Bnddhas, 
Bodhisattvas or future Bnddhas, and of several male and femi 
divinities.^ 

While this new doctrine and worship were being introdu< 
the establishment of great monasteries led to many changes in 
practice of Buddhist asceticism. The leaders of the religion h< 
the convenient doctrine that uo law of Buddhism can run contrai 

to good sense.* So when monasteries were formed and missionj 

work was undertaken in distant parts of India, the origiual rules 
about observing the rains as a specially holy season were altered. 
and, as moimsteries became endowed with lands and revenues, 
rules about living on alms and dressing in the poorest clothes wt 
laid aside." Another result of the new doctrine, that perfection U 
through thought and metaphysic and not through conduct, wae ' 



> VMiilief, 123 ; BunioufB Int. I. 558. ' Vassilief, 135. 

* Vottiliof s Le Bouddisme, 124. This love waa the Baddhist charity or alma-jririi. 
It wai without limits. Buddha came into the world only to save. Hii fofiowi 
sbould shrink from no sacrifice that is likely tu benetit a Li\ing heing. ^;o Budd| 
gives his body as a meal U) a »larviiig tigress and a young disctjile throws hig 
ovei'board w a sacrifice to the stomi. See St, Ililaire, 140. 

* The first iuiape of (Sautama is said to have hcen carved by a converted demd 
and the second by n heavenly sculptor. There is one irasge of Gautama aa a mao 
the .S&uchi sculptures (ad, 50). But, according to Fergnsson, his linage aa an aMe( 
did not come into or<^ltnary use till almut a.d. 300 (Fcrgusson and Bnrgesn, 71 
Cunningham puts the intrinluction of images m early as B.c. 100, In his oiiini^ 
the first image came from the half-Greek Panj&b (Bharhut Stu|ift, 107). About a.u. 
the worship of relic ahrines gave jilnco to the worsliijj of images, and the shrtij 
became little more than an image frame or selling (Fcrgusson and Burgess, 179, IT' 

" Vaaeilief's Le Bnnddiame. 124-126 ; St. Hilaire, 92. A Bodhisattva is the nres 
form of the thing done, or karma, which will produce future Buddhaa. The nnrt _ 
Bodhisattvas is the next Buddha, the Maitreya or kindly Buddha (Rhys Daridc, 
200), and the most popular whs Avalokiteshvnr the manifest god or the gfjd who 
looks from on high. (Rhys Davids, 203). These Bodhisattvas probably owe their 
origin to the hiilief that Gautama had passed thn^ugh rest or nirvdna into utter 
extinction, }>arin'irrdna, and that therefore help must be sought from some other source 
(Rhys Davids, 200). So Fab Hian (430), in fear of shipwreck, calls on Avalokiteshvar, 
to bring daylight (Beal, 169 : Foe Koue Ki, SfiO ; Bumoufs Introduction, 347}. 
The covenant between Amitribha, or boundless light, and his son Avalokiteshvar, 
manifest god, i» traced by Mr. Beal to Christian intinence. (Fah Uian, LXXIl). 
the tenth century northern Buddhism went a step further inventing a prltiiordial 
Adi Buddha (lUiys D-nvids, 20G)- Indra was the chief nnuing the t'odn jmd Ti 
among the goddesses. (FerguF*on and Burgesa' Cave Temples, ISS). In different pi 
of the country some nf the old Buddhist images are preserved and worshipiied 
Brihmanic deities. Thus at Bnddha Gaya VajrapAni's image is now VAgisbvari 
FadmapAni's image is now Sivitri. Ittkjendnilikl's Buddha (isya, 137 platv xAxii. 

* VaBBilicfs Lc Bouddisme, 6S. ■■ VoBbilicfs Le Bouddi&mc. 86, 87. 
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>pin6nt among the monks of a passion for dialoctic, and the 
iitig of the doctrines of their faith into a more correct and 
)1i8hed form than that in which they originally appeared. Their 
inner beliefs in the virtue of self-sacrifice and in the kindly interest 
rhich Higher Beings took in the affairs of men, led to ihe ase of 
Ticher and freer decoration in their monasteries and temples. 

As regards the ordinary life of the lay Buddhists there is little 
iformation. The sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati seem to show 
it in the first, and, to a less extent, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
the Christian era, the people were more given to liijuor drinking, 
and war making, than might have been expected in the 
of so mild and so ascetic a faith. But it is doubtful how far 
these scenes are meant to represent actual Buddhist life.' 

Some of the doctrines of the now system were little removed from 
lysticism. They passed into a form of spiritual physics, according 
which the mind by concentration can be raised above itself and 
rork wonders.* One means of raising the mind to this state of 
lystio trance is to keep noting the number of outward and inward 
breathings till the sense of past, present and future fades, and the 
mind, free from the trammels of time, shares in the enlightenment 
id in the supernatural powers of higher and perfect beings.^ The 
wchers of this school set up two goals of thought. One goal, called 
iddhi, consisted in driving from the mind all impressions from 
dthout or from within ; the other goal, called vaipashyam, consisted 
in mastering the root ideaof all subjects of thought.* So Bodhidharma, 
>ne of the sixth century leaders of Buddhism, taught complete 
idifference as the way to perfection. Doing nothing aud mental 
iction led to self-absorption^ lust was quenched, aud happiness 
To this school belonged the ludiau exile whom the Chinese 
imed the wall-gazing Brdhmau, because, for nine years, he sat with 
face to a wall.* 

From mysticism of this type the change to magic was slight. 
iJarly in the sixth century, Asanga, a Peshavar monk, started the 
foctrine of dhdrani or the expression of spells or mystic formulas.^ 
Jvpry being ha.*; its formula ; and by saying, or simply thitjking, this 
>nuula the initiated can bring the being under his control. This 
ition between the name and the thing named led to mudra, the 
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• Ferguason's Tree and Serpent Worship, 22.1, 224. The war at Sanehi wm a 
igiotia war connected with a relic (Cunningham's BhiLsa Topes, 215), and it aeema 
ftaible tbat most of the love-making and drinking ncenea reprtaent the pleasarea of 
^aatAoia'n life beforu be became a recluaa 
» VimsUicf. 13,3, 187. * Vassilief, 138, 140. « Vaasilief, 141. 

' BeaFa Fikh Hian, XXX, Tlie indiflerence of this school did uway with nil di-i- 
liona of right and wrong. To a recluso an enemy or himself, bis wife or his 
»t<<r, his raither or a prostitute, all slinuld be the same. HurnnurB Int. 658. 
iji Davids, liOS ; Vastailic-f, 141, 142; K.ih Hian (420) baa no mention of magic 
t ; Sun Yung (.520) nuticca charms and magical powers (Benl, XXXI.); and 
Thiawp (f;40) speiika of them with favour. Jul. I, 144 ; Bed's Fah Elian, LXIl. 
not oaaed on magical charms the posseaaion of aupcrnritaral powers w.is 
by Gautama who restored sight and whose relics brou|!;ht rain (Beal, 78). and 
kukian tiautarua's sixth dittciple (Remitsat'a Foe Koue Ki, 32). 8amta or arhaJ-a 
r]«ii supposed to (ly, ester other bodies, dive under water, aud pass into the 
(Foe Kouo Ki, 218). 
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Cliapter XIV. relation between tlie sign and the thing signified ; and this to tai 
Placei of Interest, i^^^it^ spells, the last stage of Buddhist development. Thoagltl 
u tantras were soon debased, the original object of gaining nil 

power wa«j, at least, nominally, as a means of becoming a Buddha, 
theory was that as -man is made of mind, body and speech, if 
devotee adds the new path of magic to the old paths of cond| 
and thought, the mind may think of Buddha, the body may frame 
signs that represent Buddha, and the tongue may repeat the 8| 
that gives power over Buddha, so that under the joint power of 
influences, the devotee may shortly be transformed into a Bud< 
The mixture of Shaivism and Buddhism, and the addition 
sensek'ss and degrading rites and rules that were prevalent arooni 
the tantra-worshippers of Northern India do not seem to have s{ 
as far south as the Bonilmy Presidency.' 

This surauiary of the leading changes that passed over 
doctrines, the worsliip, and the practice of the Buddhists brings | 
light one of the main causes of their final defeat by the BrAhi 
Their system foil from the high morality of its youth ami the glowil 
kindliness and self-sacrifice of its prime, if not to the del 
magic of the tantras, at least to a foolish unreal mysticism.' Aj 
while the hungry unwearied army of Brahman village 
family priests, careless of doctrine or system, had wound themseh 
into the home life of the people, naming their childrpn, mana^ 
their family rites, telling the fit times for fasting and for feasfcii 
and advising when to sow and when to reap, the Buddhi 
monasteries had grown rich and sleek, and the monks, no lonj 
forced to seek daily alms or yearly clothing, knew little of 
people, and, leaving ^the old practice of preaching conduct 
a kindly life, gave their strength to the study of dialectic 
oratory.* The importance attached to oratory was partly due 
the Buddhist principle that they are always open to convictic 
because nothing is good Buddhism which can be shown to bo 



> Vossilief , 142, 143, 144. Of th« tonira school Dft\-ida writen, "ABangft 
with gieat dexterity to rc-ooncile Shaivism and Buddhiam by placing Shuv ( 
devils m the lower Buddhist heavens, *nd by representing them a« worship;^ 
supporters of Buddha and of Avalokiteshvar. He thus made it possible* for 
half-converted tribes to remain Buddhists while they brousht offerings, even bl 
offerings, to the more congeniid shrines of the Shairite gods. Their practical ' 
had DO relation to the four truths or tbe noble eightfold path, but busied i 
obtaining magic powers by magic phrases and mogiu circles " (Baddhism, JW,. 
noticed in the text this farm of Buddhism does not seem to hare passed to Son' 
India. 

' Burnonf 8 Int. I, 3.54. Bumouf says, •' Of tbe north Indian tantras (558) the \ 
refuses to write of doctrines as wretched in form as they are hateful and dcgradi: 
nature." In his opinion tbe nearest approach that the Buddhism and ^haivi 
Western India made was their common belief in meditation or tjoij (I. 354). 

' Bad as it is, says M. St. Hilaire (Buddhisme, 244), modem Br^manism 
than Buddhiftm. 

* How far the Buddhist monks acted as family priests is donbtful. 
(History, IV, 485) seems to give them the place of family priests. And Vi 
(Bouddisme, 88) notices that the modern Lamas take part in birth and death 
monies and are closely bound up with the life of the people by their knowled^ 
astrology and mc<licjiie. On the other hand Wheeler (III. 98) holds that the Badi 
monks never exercised priestly offices or shared in the family rites of the Ui 
tiiis view agrees with the present position of tbe Oorjis or Jain ascetics. 
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96.* The Buddhists have from the first been famous for Chapter XIV. 

eir love of debating. Megaathenes (b.c. 300) taunts them with Places of Interest. 

eir fondness for wrangling/ and Gautama is said to have tried to Kj^hbj^, cavm 

p their quarrels by warning them that an argumentative monk 

to hell aud passes from one birth to another meeting affliction 

erywhere.^ In spite of this, as monasteries grew and as the 

tk to perfection was no longer conduct but thought and meta- 

yaics, the importance of dialectic skill increased. The prosperity 

a monastery depended on the argumentative power of its 

ief.* The champion talker of the monastery was treated with 

e highest honour. He was liable to bo challenged by any 

ranger, and, as was the practice iu the times of European chivalry, 

the champion was beaten his whole party was at the conqueror's 

mercy. A monastery that had lasted for ages was sometimes 

deserted from the result of a single dialectic duel.^ This system 

dermined the strength of Buddhism in two ways. It loosened 

fhe monk's hold on the people and it divided the monasteries, 

changing them from practical teachers and helpers into isolated 

nnsympathotic theorists who hated each other more than they 

hated the Brahmans.'* The BrAhmans were little behind the 

uddhists in their zeal for oratory. Hiwen Thsang (640) speaks of 

r&hman colleges and places of learning being famous and held in 

gh honour,^ and, in the eighth century, when the great Brahman 

pion Shankaracharya arose the Buddhists trembled. They knew 

ey would be challenged, they knew his arguments, and knowing 

no answer they shrunk away leaving their monasteries empty .^ 

In another important point the Buddhists were inferior to the 

BrAhmans. Paralysed by the quietism and indifference of their 

faith,* they had to face a sect the name of whose god was a battle cry 

and the eloquence of whose champion was probably supported by 

I bttods of armed devotees.^** In the eighth century Shankardcharya 

^m ' VosaUjef. C8. « See Wheeler, III. 204. » Rhys DavitlB, 156. * Beal, U. 
^B • V&AHJht^r, H7, 69. 

^^r * Devil-taaght waa an epitbet often a»ed by one sect of Buddhist to another. Vassi- 
lief, 57. ' 8tan. Julien's Qiwen Thsang. I. 76. 

* Va,s3iLief, 67-69. The EnLbmiia champions were Shankardcharya, Kamaralila, 

and Kanararodu ; the Bnddhist champion, f<:ir whom his side claim several triiimpha 

before his final defeat, was DharmahirtL VassiJief, 207. \Vhat took place in the 

Bventh and eighth centuriea occurred asaiu with Jittle change in tlio sixti^cnth 

itur^'. In \o^l, after Antoui<* De Porto had silenced and converted the Buddhi8t(?) 

lampion of Kanhori, at the sight of Itim aud anotlier, two poor sackcloth -wearing 

friar*, the fifty Brahman monks of Alandapeshvar rose, and, M'ithout even a war of 

words. left their monaster)' and their lands to the master-talker of the conquering 

sect. Jour. B. B. R. A. S., I. 38. 

* ConriM2d was one of the laity's six cardinal virtues. But the ideal coumge of the 

lE ' " ' layman was oddly unlike real ooarage. It was purely moral, the energy 

'stering the fruitful seeils of tbe practice of duty. St Hilaire, 141. 

Maritha war cry is, ' Bar Har Mahitdev,' and the names of both Shiv and 

'tshnxt are mixed with half tbe warrior heroes of the country. Armed bands of 

iv and Vaishnav Jogis and Ooaiis were for long oue of the terrors of India. 

Tarthema <li>03'1508) {Ba<lger'8 Varthema, 111, 273) notices how Mahmud Begada 

1459- 1511) fought with a neighbour king of the Jogis. Every three or four years 

'ring with ahout 3000 men, and, if not the king, then the Jogis in bands of 30 

went on pilgnmage. They carried sticks with iron rings at tbe hose and 

e» which cut all round like razors. When they arrived at any city every 

tried to please them. For should they even kill the first nobleman they 
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and his patrons, the Rathods of Mdlkhet.mai-ked the ruin of Bade 
by two of the finest memorials in Western India, the Kailas tei 
at Elura and, perhaps, the Elephauta caves near Bombay. Ui 
Sdrnath near Benares, where their monastery was burned to 
ground/ or Madura in Madras where the monks were tortorec 
death,- the Buddhists of Western India seem to have been allowec 
retire from their caves without violence.' From the general ruin of 
the eighth and ninth centuries Kanhori escaped. So strong was ihe 
Buddhist feeling in the Konkan that the Brabmans seem to havB 
supplanted rather than destroyed the older faith. In the Great Cave 
at Elephanta and in the Jogeshvari cave, one of the leading charactert 
in which Shiv is shown is as tho Great Ascotic, Mah*^ I'o.'/r, s< 
cross-legged, passive and unmoved, lost in thought like a Budd) 
a Jaiii saint, his scat a Buddhist lotus-throne and his support 
Buddhist Nagas. Kauheri probably long remained a place of retii 
Dient for Buddhist refugees, perhaps the last resting place from whicli 
they took .sail for Ceylon, Burmab, and China. ^M 

Two difHeulties stand in tho way of an attempt to describe Biidd)q| 



'would not be pnniahed becaaae they were saioti. At Kalikftt, in 1506. VMtbeBtt 
found the Jogi king with 30U0 followers, 200 of whom were •ont to Attack and kjll 
two Christiann who were suspected of being in comnitinicAtion with tlie PurtoffueM. 
The two Christiana were killed by the sharp iron discs thrown from the Jogia' uinga. 
Barboea, 1514, (Stanley's Edition, 99-100) describes the Jogis asUpper Indian Hindus, 
well-Diade men with hsndsome faces, who, stopping few days in the »ame pl*ce, w; 
in great bands like gypsies, naked barefoot and bareheaded dragk'ing chains t ' 
shiunie that they hail allowed the Musalm&ns to conquer their country. Their 
was made with pUits and wound round their head without ever being combed ; 
bodies and faces wore smeared with ashes and they wore a small nom roimd 
necks with which they called and begged for food chiefly at the honsea of 
lorda and at temples. In 1530 Faria, in his biatorv of the Konkau, oalls tbem 
or Kalandarij, and notices them as coing about in Wxls of 20uO or more, lajrii _ 
country under contribution. Kerr's Voyages, VI. 230. The Tabak4t-i Akbari noti< 
fight in 1547 between Jogis and Sauyftsis. 'The Sany&sia were between two 
three hundred in number and the Jogis, who wore only raoa, wore over five hi 
At length the Jogis were defeated and the Sany^is left victors {Klliot, V 
In 1758 Oosivis were found wandering near Broach, in such numbers that the! 
drove them out of his territory. Under the MarathiU they receivfd a fixe«l p 
(CJol. Walker's Letter, 27tli .January 1805). In 1760 Da ferron notices a chief ^ 

near Surat stark-naked, a Shaivite in religion, who was influential enough to ha^ 
corre«nondence over the whole of Asia. He had a great trade in precious stones au^. 
carried secret messages. (Zend Avesta, 1. cccxlvi). In 1764 Jviobnhr found 
armed and going in troops of several thousandt. The two orders of VairAgis and Q< 
were sworn enemies, and whenever they met bloody combats ensued. (Pi 
X. 215). In 1774 Forbes noti^en them as a class of Hindu mendicants who 
in large bodies through Uinduat^u, levying heavy contributions. (Oriental J 
II. 9). In 1778 General Goddard, on his march through Biindelkhand , was 
by a band of 2000 SanyAsis cslled Shaiv NAgaa. (Pennant's HinduEtAn, II. 1 
1789 Muhaddji Sindia, among other changes in the constitution of his army, 
large bodies of Gosdvis, and formed them into distinct regiments. (Grant Duff, 
Tod (Annals of RdjasthAn, I. 67) mentions tliat the Kduphata Jogis were 
many thouaands soufiht as allios especially in defensive warfare. .\t the grand 
military festival at Udepur, the scymitar, symbolic of Mars and worshijiped^ 
Ghelots, was entrusted to them. In Gujardt the Svdmi-Ndrdyan Sddhus were oi* 
armed, and there are records of great iighta at Ahmadabad about 1890 betwc 
and the Vaiahnav Vairdgia. 

' Fergasson's Tree ana Serpent Worship, 79. 

* The memnrj- of the imp^ing of the Buddhists of Madura by the BrAl 
•till fresh. Tnylor'a Cat. of Or. MS. III. 56, 144. 

* There was comparatively little to destroy. Still there seems to be no trace ' 
tho Bnihniaiis destroyed images or omAment^. 
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at Kanheri in its daya of wealth and prosperity. The first 
culty is that, in the spirit of thoir rule that no bad sense is 
good Buddhism, the Buddhists were always ready to change 
their practice to suit local circumsiancea. The second difficulty 
that it is doubtfal how far the strict rules originally laid down 
lonely hermits were practised when large bodies of monks 
to live together in richly endowed monasteries. At an early 
te' a strong party of monks demanded concessions, among which 
were such important changes as that a supply of salt might be 
kept, that solid food and whey might be taken after midday, and 
that fermented drinks might be used.* This movement was at 
Ifirst defeated. But the party was strong and it is probable that 
concessions were afterwards made. According to Vassilief,^ when 
monasteries grew rich the monks sometimes dressed well, traded, 
and drank liquor as medicine. Still, in spite of changes and irre- 
gularities, Fah Hian's, Hiwen Thsang's, and the Ceylon pictures of 
Buddhist life are sufficiently alike to make it probable that the details 
^ive a fairly correct impression of life in the Kanheri monastery 
from the second to the seventh centuries of the Christian era.* 

Kanheri, when rich and famous, differed greatly from its present 
Btate of wild loneliness. The relic mounds were bright with festoons 
of flags and streamers; the flights of clear-cut steps were furnished 
with hand-rails, and the neat well-kept cells were fitted with doors 
and windows and shaded with canopies ; ^ sellora of incense and 
fruit crowded the gates ; groups of worshippers entered and 
left ; and the bands of yellow-robed even-pacing monks and nuns 
moved over the hill top and acros? the hill side. On festive days 
the space in front of the great chapel was decked with flags 
and silken canopies ; the chapels thronged with well-dressed 
worshippers and full of the acent of incense ; the images smothered 
in flowers ; ^ and the relic shrines festooned more richly than usual 
with silken flags and variegated streamers. By night the whole 
hill-side cells, stairs, chapels, and relic shrines would be ablaze with 
lamps.' Though the monks were poor the monastery was rich. 
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' The nominal date is about B.C. 3.')0 (Rhys Davida, 216). But ^t ia doubtful 
whether there were monast^riea before the time of Aahok- 

* These conoeuioiu, known as the Tou IndulgenceJi, were : 1, to keep salt ; 2, to 
take Holid food after midday : 8, to relnx mica when the monks were' not in monaa- 
teriea ; 4, to ordain and confess in private houses ; 5, that consent might be obtained 
after an acts 6, that confunnity to the example of others was* good excuse for 

laxine rules ; 7, that whey miabt be taken aiter midday ; 8, that fermented drinks, 
they looked like water might be drunk ; 9, that seats might be covered with doth ; 
d 10, that ^Id and silver might be used. Rhys Davids, 216. 

* Le Bouddisme, 87. 

* Even during this time periods of prosperity wero probably senarated by periods 
if depression. • Fergtuison and Burgess Cave Templea, 359. 

' Ttie lavish use of flowers seems to have been one of the chief featurett of Buddhist 
Kiiii? BhAtikAbhayo (B.C. 19-9) is said to have hung the gi-eat tope of 
I! to bottom witl» jasmine garlands and buried the whole Building from 
pinnacle with t^eaps of flowers. Tumour's Mah^vanso, 211-216 ; Bbilsa 
Vjpes, I To. 

^8e« the descriptions in Beal's Fah Hian, 76 and 178. Bumouf (Int. k V Histoire 
u Buddhisme Indien, I. 319) has an account of a monastery furnished with platforms 
id raised seats with balustrades, mndowa and trellis work, with fitly clad moaka 
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Villages and lands^ oxen and servants had been left them, and 
waa once given was never taken back.^ Careful acoonnts wens 
kept^ and, at least in later times, a share of the rent was token in 
grain and stored in the monastery for the use of the brotherhood. 
There was probably considerable state. Richly-decked elephi 
and palanquins took part in processions and gave dignity to 
movements of the abbot, the leading elders, or the champion 
of the monastery. Under some learned and prudent head Ki 
may, at times, have risen to such a state of high discipline and a« 
ness as Hiwen Thsang (640) found in the N41anda convent in Be 
Tliis was the abode of several thousand monks, of pure blameless live 
BO talented and learned that the five Indies took them as mt 
From morning till evening the young and the old were busy, 
and learning, and, from all sides, strangers flocked to find from ' 
elders the solution of their doubts. The bulk of the monks beloi 
to the Great Vehicle, or later school, but all the eighteen secta were 
represented. A thousand of them could explain twenty books, 500 
thirty books, ten 6fty b<x)ks, and one, the head of the conveat^ had 
mastered all the sacred writings.' 

The members of the Kanheri community belonged to four classetf, 
laymen uptigikas, lay-women upayis, monks bkik^htiit, and mina 
bkikshunls.^ The laity, tho bulk of whom seem to have be<*n 
traders and craftsmen, were received into the ctJmmututy on 
repeating the words, * 1 take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge ii 
the law, I take refuge in the churck' They lived in their hom« 
keeping the rules against killing, stealing, adnltery, lying anc 
drinking, honouring their fathers and mothers, living by a jus 
calling, avoiding the ten deadly sins, and making liberality, courtesy/ 
kindliness, and unselfishness their rule of life.* By tho fi*ee gift 
aim 8,^ by keeping the weekly changes of the moon and the ratnj 
months as holy seasons, by attending at the ohapel, and, at least i 
early times, by making confession once in every five years, they lai( 
np a store of merit and reduced the number and improTed the 
character of their future births. n 

Gautama was averse from allowing women to become asc^tic^H 
and agreed to admit them only under promise that they woul^W 
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tnoTing in calm and seemly attitude*. So too, nccordins to Dancker |Hi«tory, 
4K^), the monoateriee were not tinconifortable. They had central halla mid 
eel] A, platforms, bnlustrados, lattice windows, and good ■leeping pUoM. 

' Beal's Fah Hinn, W. 

' BtaniRlas Jitlien's Mem. 8ar. Ids Cent. Occid. II. 45-46 ; and Talboya ^Vljoel. 
ni, 271-27S. 

•Authorities di^er as to whether Buddhist ascetics should be p,<!i fs or 

moukit. Hardy (Eastoru Monaclnsin, 14) and Dunckcr (History, IV 'h«a 

priests ;Tttlboy8 Wheeler (III. 1*28) and Rhys Davids (Bud.lhi!«in, ir>2)c»ll t.r .., m.-tiks. 
Their duties, and the present position of Buddhist ai<c«tic8 in Bunuoh and J 
ascetics in India, scorn to show that tbuy wore monks and not priests. 

* The ten deadly sius were : Three of the body killing, 8t«ahiig, and whoring; f 
of the t4:>ngae lying, slander, abase, and prattle ; and three of the mind grved, tpi 
nnd nnbelipf. Rhys Davitls, 142. 

° The laity's six cardinal virtues were alms, virtue, patience, conrage, contemplati 
knowledge. Several of these wurds have special and unusnal meanings (St. Hilaii 
138). A favourite Buddhist couplet MTis, 'Cease from ain, practise virtue, govern lh#i 
htjsrt." (Ditto ISl). "* 
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ep eertam special rules." iiie nun's dress wae the same as the Chapter XIV. 

lOok's dress, the nuns ate together apart from the monks, and Places oflnterest. 

" ' ipped the relic shriue of Auauda, Gautama's cousin, who 
pleaded with him fur their admisaion.* In Upper India nuns 
> noroerous enough to attract the notice of Megasthenes (b.c. 
.' They were most liberal in their gifts to Kanheri as they 
J to other monasteries.* They play a leading part in some of 
old dmmas * But they do not seem to have ever risen to be 
important class.* 

Monks were called bhikHhus or beggars, shramans or toilers, and 

rdvaks or hearers. A t first admission was most free. ' Come hither, 

ter into the spiritual life' was Gautama's initiation.^ Before long 

30) some knowledge was required, and in later times most of the 

began as novices nhramaneras. The novice must be over eight 

rs old, have his parents' leave, be free from disease, and be neither 

soldier nor a slave.^ He might belong to any of the four higher 

asses, bat apparently could not belong to ono of the impure or 

il tribes. When he entered the monastery the novice became 

of one of the monks. His head and eyebrows were shaved ; 

I was bathed and drowsed in robes which he presented to his 

perior and ag^ain took from him. He was thrice made to repeat 

e words, 'I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in the truth, I 

ke refuge in the order,' and to say the ten commandments against 

lling, stealing, marrying, lying, drinking, eating after midday, 

attending dances music parties or plays, using perfumes or flowers, 

and coveting gold or precious articles.® At twenty the novice was 

admitted a member of the order in presence of the brotherhood. He 

k vows of poverty and chastity, and was presented with the three 

ellow robes and the beggar's bowl. He promised to have no 

tcrcoQTse with women, never to take alma from them, look at them. 



' The rule* were tb«t a aan, eveo of 100 years oM, mast respoct all monks ; she 

■ -* — r insult or abuse them; must examine herself ; coufesa ber fanlta ; le«m 

Kinks, specially in the three sarnmcr months when she must rest neither 

.„... li'T by dav in her efforts to le&ni the law ; at all times she mast watch the 

kK and proiit by their exatD{)le. Remasat'a Foe Keuc Ki, 112. One nuu, the 

' ter of S^ani king of ti^e NiLgas, rose to be a &>dhiBattva (St. Hilaire, 109). 

ibably this lady who appears at Elura in the dress of Padmapini (Forgnsaua 

rgeas* Cave», 374). * Remuaat's Foe Koue Ki, 112 ; Beal'a Fah Uian. 68. 

ungham's Bhilsa Topes, XII. 

* UpWMiu of a third of the gifts to the S&nchi topes (b.c. 250 • A.D. IdJ were by 
omen, many ut whom were nuns (Cunningham's Bbdsn Topes, 268). One Kuda and 
rerti] of tbc KiUihcri gifts are from the chil<lren of nims (Fergusson and BnrgvM* 
ve^. 2<)M) Proliably these nuns had entered the coDvent late in life after their 
■bi' -h. 

* 1 1 lid Midhav (a.d. 800) one of the chief oharacten is the lady aaperior 

IS' ronvont. Mnnning'a Ancient India, II, 208. 

(Eastern Monnoliism, 161) says the ordor of nuns sooma to have soon been 
^ Hardy's EUatern Monachism, 18. 
kridy 8 Eastern Monackism, 13. According to Gunmngbam (Bhilsa Topes, 167). 
lackv, the aoured, and the worn-out were the men who became monks. In tho 
of tlie Toy Cart (a.d. 200) a broken gambler turns monk (Manning's Ancient 
la, 11. Ii'>8, I<>9). But at least, in later times, moat of the monks were boys taken 
»f " "• i ■ ..Is. 

, 59. Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 24. These are the eight 
...^ .....1 two extra rules, cue against dancing music and plays, the other 
Ktnst gold and silver. Khys Davida, 141. 
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iftpter XIV. speak to them or dream of them, to take aw&y nothing, to wear a 
Places oflntereBt. ^^sty garment, to dwell at the roots of trees, to eat only wlnl 
others had left, and to use cow's urine as a medicine, 
family tiea were severed and he promised never to work, n 
even to dig, as in turning the earth worms might be killed.* His 
promise did not bind him for life ; be might leave the monastery 
when he chose. At first all monks were equal. By degrees 
order became subdivided and in some countries developed into » 
complete hierarchy.^ In India from early times there was a division 
into two grades, the monk bhikshu tfhravian or shrdvnh, and the 
superior or elder dchdrya, arhat, stiuivira or thero} Later three 
grades of superior monks were introduced, the head of a monastery 
or abbot, the head of a group of monasteries or bishop, and the head 
of a province or primate.* Besides by the division into grades, tbo 
position of the monks varied considerably according to thoir n 
lor piety and learning. A man who could explain one of the twcl 
sacred collections was freed from routine and raised to be a manager. 
If he mastered a second collection he became a superior ; if he 
mastered a third, servants were given him ; if a fourth, bis servants 
were Brdhmans; if a fifth, he travelled in a car drawn by elephants; 
if a sixth, he was accompanied by a large escort. Those who wero 
at the head of the monastery called the monks together and held 
conferences, judged the talents of those under them, raised some an 
degi'aded others. If a monk showed marked power in debate, 
his speech was easy rich and ready and his wit keen, he was set o 
a richly decked elephant, carried in triumph round the monastery, 
and proclaimed its champion. If, on the other hand, his words were 
clumsy and pointless, if his arguments were feeble, his style wordy, 
and his reasoning loose, the brothers daubed him with red an 
white, covered him with mud and dust, drove him iuto the desert, 
or ducked him in a well.* 

Special spiritual insight was not less honoui-ed than unusual 
intellectual power. Those who had mastered the four truths, 
sorrow, the cause of sorrow, that sorrow can be destroyed, and how 
sorrow can be destroyed^ gained the title of Arya or honourable. 





I Danoker, IV. 466. Remasat (Foe Kooe Ki. 62) gives the following twelvo dolk 
of a monk. 1, To live in a quiet place ; 2, to live on alma ; 3, to take his toro t; 
carrying the alma-bowl ; 4, to take only one meal ; 5, to divide the food he i> giwo 
into three parts, for the poor, for animals, and for himself; 6, not to eat after midday *, 
7, to wear no new or bright clothes ; S, to wear three garmeuta ; 9, to live in tombs : 
10, to sit under a tree ; II. to sit nu the earth ; and 12, to sit and not lie down. 
Ck^impare Hardy's Eastern Monachiam, IQ. It is doubtful how far theae rnlea w«r» 
kept. As early as B.c. 450 (i strong party was in favour of using carpets, liuuur, and 
gold and silver (Duncker, IV. 378). » Rhys Davids' Biid(fiiiBm, 169. 

» Caiiningliain's Bhilsa Topes, 5fi, 71. 72. 115, 117. 118. and 120. 

* Trviboya Wheeler, III. 131. The Buddhist monk in the ' Toy Cart ' is raised 
be chief of the mcnaateriea (Manning's Ancient India, II. 170). Cunningham's idi 
(Bbilsa Tnpe», 132) that the superior monks wore long hiir, white mitre*, and ahoH 
tiinica neeins to be a mistake. (See the account of the Dasyus in Ferguason's Ti«e 
and .Serpent Worship, 94). 

■ .StaniKlaa Jnlien s Hiwen Thsang, I. 79. In spite of the respect show 
leading rm-n, the c<>ni»tituti<m of the raonoatery was democratic. It was tli' 
hood who consecrated monks, heard cunfoasioDS, imposed penances, and .nnt^red 
degradation ur expulsion. 
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irQier progress along the path to the exiinction of desire was Chapter 
rked by four stages, that of the shrotaapanna who had only Places of Interei 
m birtha to pass ; that of the sakriddgdmin or once returning, 
lo had only one more birth ; that of the andgdmin or not returning, 
lo is never bom again ; and that of the arhat, who desires nothing 
ther on earth or in heaven. The Arhat had power to work 
:les, to survey all worlds, to hear all sounds, to read all thoughts, 
and to remember all past existence.' 

Neither monks nor nuns took a vow of obedience.^ For the 
jnaintenance of discipline the monks met twice a month and the 
les were read. Any brother who had broken a nile was called to 
According to the graveness of the offence he was absolved 
rebuked, or a penance was prescribed such aa refraining from 
sech, sweeping the court, or strewing it with sand.' If the 
[ence was more serious, indecent talk, immoral conduct, or stirring 
•ife, he was degraded,"* And if he was guilty of unchastity, theft, 
murder, ho was driven out of the monastery." Each monk had 
>d and drink, a cell, a bed or stone bench and coverlet, a change 
robes, an alms-bowl and staEF, a razor, a needle, and a water 
rainer.* They spent their time in chanting the scriptares, in 
>aght, in teaching, visiting the hospitals, or reading to the sick or 
ion-haunted laity. If a stranger monk came to the convent the 
lior brothers went to meet him, and led him in carrying his clothes 
id alms dish. They gave him water to wash his feet and food, and, 
jrhe had rested, asked him his age, and according to hia age, eave 
Dm a chamber sujjplying him yf\th all the articles required by a 
monk." 



As has been already noticed, the earliest objects of Buddhist 

worship were trees, relic or memorial mounds, the triple symbol of 

Buddha the law and the congregation, Gautama's alms-bowl staff 

Bid other possessions, and the image of Shri or Lakshmi the 

Boddess of wealth. Later generations added the images of Gautama, 

^K the four older Bnddhas, of future Buddhas, and of several 

Hindu gods and goddesses. The usual form of worship was to 

prostrate or bow before the shrine, relic, or image * as if it were 

^b've/ to offer it flowers and incense, to repeat the threefold confes- 

Bon of trust in Buddha in the law and in the church, and to leave 

Bmoney offering.* Another common observance was to walk round 

the shrine repeating hymns of praise and thanks to Gautama the 

^iscoverer of truth, and to offer a prayer that all creatures may be 

Bee from sickness and from sinful pleasure, and that in the next life 

^very man may be a saint.^ At midday the monastei7's most 



Dancker, IV. 472. ' Rhys Davida' Bnddbiam. 168. » Rhys Davidt, 169. 
In one of the Bhojpnr topes a bow) waa found with the word patUo, that is, 
titnh, «leBT»<le<L The offender waa not cat off from the brotherhood, hi» alms-bowl 
' up«ide down and left antil Us sin was forgiven. Cunoingham'a Bhilsa 

t £utem Monachism, 145 ; Stan. Julian's Hiwen Thsang, I. 80 ; Diincker, 




Boal'a Pah Hian, 56 ; Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 64 ; Bbys Darids' Buddhisin. 

• Beal'a Fah Hian, 56 ; Retnoaat's Foe Kooe Ki, 100, 101. 
B«al'a F»h flian, 43 ; Hardy's Eastern Monachism, 209. » Duncker, IV. 482. 
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fan^ous relic was brought out and wor8liippi>d by prieeta and (flymen,, 
and again they worshipped it at evening or iucense-baming time.* 
Relics were kejjt with the greatest carSj sometimes in relic inooi 
sometimes in shrines. 

ITie rales about food were not extremely steict. Laymen wen^ 
warned against gluttony, against the use of spirits, and on Snodaj 
and in Lent against eating after noon. Even for ascetics the ral« 
were fairly liberal. Except that they might not touch intoxicatiniif 
drinks,* the members of the order might take what was customary 
in the country where they lived, so long as they ate without indul- 
gence. It was Gautama's lax views in the matter of food, that, 
according to a Buddhist legend, caused the first schism, Deradatta 
demanding and Gautama refusing to agree to stricter rules.* The 
monks were allowed to dine with pious laymen, and the practi 
was common eKpecially on the days of full moon.* Still the rule w« 
clear that nothing should be eaten more than was wanted to k( 
the body in health, and that, save when travelling or sick, solid food 
should be taken only at the midday meal." Even this midday nte*! 
was no time of enjoyment. The eater should sit down, place hia j 
bowl on his knee.«i, and eat slowly and sadly, much in the spirit of 
George Herbert's rule, ' Take thy meat, think it dust, then eat a bit, 
and say earth to earth I commit.'*" At first all food was gathen«d. 
from house to house and oaten by the monks in their cwlls. Ini 
later times when tlie monastery had lands and workmen, the graioj 
was cooked by laymen and the monks ate together in a diaini 
halL' Animal food was not forbidden. Flesh might be eaton so k 
as a Buddhist had not taken the animal's life. Auger cam 
uucleanness not the eating of flesh,* and abstinence from uuimal food 
was a mark of special asceticism.* There was a strict rule against 



' Beal's Full Hinn, 38. The most aacred relic at Kanhcri aeeiaB to have been one 
of Buddha's teeth. In a small tope in front of cjive No. 3 Dr. Bird found aoopr ■ 
stating that one of Gautama's dog teeth hail been buried tliem. FerguB»< i 
that the tooth may have been brought from Amr&vati by Gotamiputra ll. i.-_ ...,. 
Serpent Worship, 159. 1'bis tooth of Buddha's Memt a mistake. See Aroh. 
Survey, X. 59. 

• Hiwen Thsang noticed that the Baddhist monks dnuik the juice of the grape 
and of sugarcane. But it was altogether iiuUke distilled wine. Stanislas Juh«n, 
L 93. The use of animal food io the fifth aentury would seem to have been anosnal, 
na tho ClmtnlAls are specially noticed as the only people who kill animala, or deal in 
flesh. Fah Hiari in Foe Konc Ki, 105. » Rbys Davids, 76. 

* Beat's Fah Hian, 54, The laymen treated their guests with great 
seating them on a high dais and themselves sitting on the gn>und before them. 

' Khys Da\'id8, LiT, H^ ; Boal'a Fah Hian, 56 ; Hardy's Eastern Monadusmi, 

« Rhys Davids, IHi ; Duncker, IV. 466. 

^ I'he cbanee took place before a.i>. 300. Cunningham Bhilsa Topes, 133. 
Ranheri dining hall (Cave No. 2) is so narrow a» to leave no room for a row of plat<«. 
The monks must have steadied their bowls on their knees. Fah Hian tells of one 
monastery, where at the sound of a gong 3000 priests sat down. They were most 
orderly taking tbeir seats one after another, keeping silence, making no noise with 
their rice bowl, not chattering when they wanted a second help simply sigmug witk 
their fingers. Beal, 9. ' Rhys Davids, 131. 

•Rhys Davids, 164. Duncker (IV. 466) says flesh was never eaten, an-l "" 
(Bhilsa Topes, '.i3) states that animal food was forbidden ; but compart; 

142, 220 and Hardy's Eastern Mouachism, 92. The story that (.,....... ,..i 

from eating pork is not likely to be an invention (Rhys Davids, 80), It is |»i-)l>«bly 
otmnooted with the Kshatri ft^cling, that eating of the flesh of the wild »»ojir is a 
privilege if not a duty of their class. In Buddhist Mathara, where no liviug orukturo ' 



i 




Bufc at an early date efforts were 
rule and in later times it seems to 



use of intoxicating drinks, 
ie to avoid the force of the 
7e been set aside. ^ 

On joiDJup the order the monk's beard heatl and eyebrows were 

ived and this was repeated once a fortnight, the monks shaving 

;h other. They went bareheaded and barefoot. Both monks and 

IB wore three lengths of yellow cloth, either castaway raga or cloth 

)rn to patches and again sewed together. These garments were the 

^angfuiii a waistcloth or kilt wrapped round the thighs and legs, 

^■e anlani-vdiuik a body cloth or shirt worn round the cheat, and the 

^kiardsanga a cloak or cape passed round the legs, drawn over the 

left shoulder, and girt with a girdle.* The waistcloth or kilt was 

Ern in the cell ; the body cloth or shirt at prayer, and on 
©monies and high days ; and the cloak in public places.' A 
av act of garments was allowed and a new suit was supplied at 
I beginning of each cold season.* 

The elder monks spent their days in reading and thought.^ 

ren the younger monks were forbidden the simplest work.^ 

leir daily round was to rise with tho dawn, and, after cleaning 

ir teeth and putting on the outer robe, to sweep tho. courtyard 

the paths in front of the cell or of the chapel, to fetch 

Her and strain it through a cloth that no life might be lost, 

len to retire for about an hour and think on the rules of 

Next, at the sound of the gong or bell for morning 

rvice,' to attend the chapel, listen to tho scriptures,** and offer 

rers to the relic shrine thinking of Gantuma's nine virtues and 

irding the shrine as if it were alive. In early times the young 

)nk*anext duty was to gird his outer robe round him and start 

the villages near, carrying in his left hand a wooden staff breast- 

;h tipped with a two-inch iron ferule and topped ^vith an iron 

\g two or three inches wide, and holding in his right hand, 
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WM killed except by the ChAnddls, some olanes must Lave used animal food iiB the 
Cla&iuUltt de«lL in flesh. Beal'a Foh Hisn, 55. The Bpecial poBition of the Mubam- 
nadm muta in the Deccau village system illuetratet, perhaps is a survival of, on old 
ddhiat nraottoe. 

One or the T«n Indulgeneee claimed by a l&rge section of the monks, was to ho 
>wed t't drink any liquor titat looked like water (aee above, p. 137). According to 
lief (bouddisme, 87), when mooattteries grew rich, tbe monks drank liquor as 
ine. Drinking scenes are not nnusaaJ eiUi*iir in Buddhist sculptures or paintings 
unl Serneut. Worship, 139). But most of these are i}erhapB meant to 
;i'a life before be became a recluae, 
tkii lii^u], 4.5) calls the vicin^Arjfyi the great garment or overcloak. Bemusat 
*.y.i) seems to have held the same view. But see Khys Davids, 166, IGT ; 
lam* iJhilBH T*>pe», 61, 62. 
^Aocordingto fliwenThsnng (Stanislas Jiilien, L 70), eatdi sect had a special way 
'iMirtL* the upper rolv, and the colour varied from yellow to red. From sculptures 
I To|.x>8, Cm I Bhilaa Topes, 27. -04, plate XI. ) formed the opinion 

ner ord'M -t monks wore the heard and were crowned with a 

*l.dpt"js. I iii^ ^ccniH t<> be a mistake, 
jtern Mocachi.'^rn, I'Jl ; tihys Drtvids, 167. 
five aubjeota of thought, love, pity, joy, impurity, and calm. Rhys 

i; 170-171. 

>okf mtirht not dig, cut grass, pour water, or fight. Hardy's EMtem 

^ or bells called the monks to service. Doncker, IV. 4G8. 

Hacred bi^oks was the highest exercise. Hardy's Eastern Mona* 
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close to bis breaat, a wat^rmelou-sbaped black or red alms^bo 
of clay or iron.' So be moved with alow even steps and ejr 
fixed on the ground, passing close to every house except t 
dwelling of the courtezan* and the Mhir, asking for nothi 
taking wbat was given with a thankful heart, and, if no on 
came, shaking the iron ring once or twice and paasing on.' Ai 
soon as the bowl was full to the brim, he took no more and divided 
the contents into three parts, one for the animals, one for the 
destitute, and the third for himself. Then going back he washed 
hia superior's feet, gave him water to drink, and brought the 
alms-bowl. After their meal he cleansed the bowl, washed hia face, 
and worshipped his superior. This was the practice in early time«. 
In later days, when the monasteries were endowed with landa and 
had stores of grain, there was no call to go begging. The grain 
was cooked by laymen, and, at the sound of a bell, the monks trooped 
to the dining hall and ate their meal.* When the meal was over the 
gong sounded again for midday service. The scriptures were read 
and the relics worshipped, and the elders taught the younger 
brethren.' They then withdrew to think, or went to teach in the 
school,' to minister in the hospital,' or to read the scriptures in 
the homos of the sick or the demon-haunted.' When the even 
gong sounded, in turn with the other younger monks, the n< 
called the elder who was to read the evening service, wash 
feet, and listened. Then he rested for a time watching the hills an 
the sun set in the sea,* As the light fadfed he waited on any sic 
or infirm brother who wanted help. Then seating himself on h 
bench he dropped to sleep musing on the cause of sorrow,^" 

The routine of life at Kanheri was broken by special fasts mi 
special feasts.^* The weekly changes of the moon were Sabbaths, oi 







'Rhys Davida (BuddhUm, 163) describes the alms-bowl as a brown earthen 
vessel like an uncovered soup tureen ; Arnold ( Light of Asia, 1 96) as an eartbi 
bowl shaped mcloowise. Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 70) holds tJutt the old alms- 
bad an upper part and a short neck. 

* It teems doubtful how far this rule was kept. There are several storias aboat 
courtezans feeding aiwetics. See Cunniugham'e Bharhut Stupa, 22. 

•Duncker, IV. 483; Whoeler, III. i2*»; Hnrdy's Eastern Monachism, 71, 81: 
Seal's Fah Hian. 44. It was usual for the elder monk to walk in front and be foil 
by a younger brother carrj'ing the alms-lKiwl. Rhjs Da\'idB, 170. 

* Rbys Davids, 164 ; Beal's Fnh Hiaa, 9. 

* Rhys Davids, 106 - U I. « Talboys ^\Tiee!er, III. 152. 
'The second of Ashok's edicts (n.c. 250) established hospitals over the Mni 

{Dnncker, IV. 216). Fah Elan (Beal, 107) mentions homes for the sick destitute 
diseased, where doctors attended free of charge. Compare Tumour's Mahivanao, 2' 
256. ' Hardy's Fjisteni Monachi&m, 240. 

* Two things, said Gautama, we should never tire of looking at, high hills and 
sea. Bumoiir'8 Int. A 1" Bud- Ind. I. 319. 

'* Hardy's Elastern Monachism, 26. Duncker, IV. 469. The rule was never to 
down. The early monks seem, when sleep overcame them, to have bound their gi 
round their waist and round their kneos and slept Bitting. See the Hgare 
Cuuniugham'fl Bhika Topee, plate XV. I, probable date a.d. 19, and page 208). 
the shape of the stone benches and the mention of a bed in the list of a monk's 
make it doubtful whether the practice of sleeping sitting was continued. ( 
Eastern Monachiain, 107). In time beds seem to have come into general use 
later caves have no stone benches. Ferguason and Burgess" Caves, 209. 

" It is doubtful how far the regular days were kept at Kanheri. as the Buddhiai 
changed the days to suit local circumstaaces and practices Vassiliefa Le Bouddiann 
87, 88. 
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o»Q.tha», when the laymau rested from hia work, ate no unseason* Chapter XIV, 
le food, wore no garlands and slept ou the ground, and, dressing Places oflntarest. 

his best, came to the monastery to worship and bear the scrip- 
res.^ The days of new moon and full moon were still more sacred, 
le monks bathed and shaved each other,^ and were called to a 
ecial service where the duties of a monk were rt?ad. After each 
mmandment the monks were asked if they had kept the law. If 
y one confessed that he had not kept the law, the facts of the 
oase were examined, and, if the fault was not serious, forgiveness was 
granted.' Numbers of worshippers came from the neighbouring 
towns, and the space in front of the chief chapel was gay with the 
sellers of flowers and incense. On full moon days many of the 
monks dined at laymen's houses where they were treated with 
great respect. On full moon nights a platform was raised in the 
preaching hall, and, before a congregation of monks nuns* and laity, 
the superior brothers chanted the law, the people greeting the name 
of Baddha with a ringing shout of addhu or good. The rainy season, 
m the fall moon in July to the November full moon, was ape- 
ally holy.* It marked the time during which the monks originally 
thered after their eight months* wanderings and lived together 
ing the scriptures and teaching one another. The climate and 
the position of Kanheri would make it difficult to have the large gay 
open air meetings which marked this season in other Buddhist 
countries.^ But preaching-booths, bdna mandap$y wore raised in 
nt of the chapels and shelter provided, so that visitors could hear 
comfort the favourite jdtaJcas or stories of Buddha's lives.' 
ides this holy season, there were three yearly holidays, at the 
ginning of spring, in the later spring, and at the end of the rainy 
aaon, old nature-worship days to which events in Gautama's life 
' been made to fit. Of these the chief was the autumn festival, the 
ivdlit when sermons were preached and the whole hillside cells. 
Is, and stairs were ablaze with lights.^ This was also the 
y confession of the whole congregation, and the time when the 
ymon brought the monks their yearly gift of clothes.^ There was 
also a special yearly festival on Grautatna's birthday,^" when the 
relics and images were carried in procession and worshipped by 




> Hardy's Eastern MooMhism, 2.36-240 ; Duocker's History, IV, 483. 
' Hardy'* Eastern MoDnchiain, 149. 

' Doncker's History, IT. 4(}9, The practice of confewion apraug from Gautama's 
aayine, ' Hide yotu* ^^d deeds, show your faalta.' St. Hilairc, 144. 

* T^e Amrivati sculptores show monks groaped on one side and nuns on ttie 
other. Tree ami Serpent Worship, 1511. 

* Baal's Fah Hian. 15o. VVheeler (History, ITI. 130) gives the October full moon. 
Bat November Beeuw to be right. .See Oaucker, IV. 378. and Canningham's Bhilsa 
Toms, 361. * See for Ceylon, Hardy's Eastern Monachiant, 232. 

^Bhy* Davids^ 38. One of the Kanheri inscriptions (in cave 29) has a special 
rafereooe to these preaching booths. ^ Duncker, IV. 4S4. 

* nnQcker, IV. 469. The dirdii wrb more than a one day ceremony. The first 
it of the mouth after the rains, which was called the Robe Months was a time 

eh the keeping by laymen of the throe ertra precepts was attended with special 
Rb}~s Davids. 141. It seems possible that as in Ntoik the gifts of clothes were 
[before, not after, the rains. Ferguason and Burgess' Caves, 271. 
loninghain's Bbilt* Topet, 155. This festival survives in the Jagannith car 
day. 

• 1064-10 
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crowds. For days before, news of the festival was spread a 
and all who wished to lay up a store of merit were called to 
the roads and adorn the streets and highways. The roada 
lined with beautifully painted figfurea of the forms tbroagh 
Gautama's spirit had passed. Inside the monastery the paths aad 
the stairs were watered and adorned with flags and silk hangingt. 
Above the chief entrance a large cloth was stretched and the space 
richly adorned.* The roads and hillsides were full of people dresKd 
in their best. The ruler of the land, or the local governor waa 
present, the ladies of his court taking their place on raised seats 
the entrance. The relics and images on richly harnessed elephan 
or in palanquins glittering with gold silver and gems, were carried 
procession. On their return, when the leading elephant was a bun 
yards from the main entrance, the prince or governor took off hi_ 
head-dress and putting on new garments advanced barefoot to meet 
the procession. On di*awing near he bowed to the groand, 
scattered flowers, burued incense, and withdrew. As the elephant 
passed the gateway, the ladies and attendants from their high daia 
covered the images with flowers. Then in the chapels the monks 
burned incense and lighted lamps, and outside the laity ma^e me 
with games, music, and dancing.* Every fifth year a special ce 
mony was held to mark the expiation ordered by Ashok (b.c. 2 
Monks attended from every side and the laity flocked in crow 
from great distances. The monost<?ry was aaorned with sil 
flags and canopies. In the great hall a richly ornamented 
platform was raised for the abbot and the leading elders, and bi 
the dais were rows of seats for the younger monks. Then 
governor and the nobles offered their possessions, afterwar 
redeeming them by a money payment.^ 

Of the fifty-four inscriptions which have been more or leat 
completely deciphered, except the three Pahlavi inscriptions in cavt 




tbeM 
>t« of 



' Dom JoAo <le Cutro (1538) notice* (Prim. Rot. dcCosU ila India) the Vmm 
large pillars appaiently in the open spnce in front of cave No. 3. Temporary 
set on these bases may have aupportea the canopy. 

3 Adapted from Beal's Fah Hiao, 10, II, 107, i5S. Hiwen Thsang dewribw these 
processions as carrying flying streamers and Etately parasols, while the mists of 
perfumes and the shoM'era of nowera darkened the sun and moon (Julien, U. 207) 
cimilar processions in Burmfth nowadays streamers from 100 to 200 feet id length 
oarried aod aftomarda hung from pillars or holy trees. Hundreds of crargeous 
■ola of gold and silver brocade (iash in the sun and thotuands of can£ea bum 
alter day before the great «<u/« uf Sbwe-Dagon at Rangoon which isdevoutb' belisTi 
to contain eight hairs of Buddha. Before this sacred tower flowers and tnttta ars 
offered, by thousands of people, until large heaps are formed round it. Thaiuanda of 
Totariea thrcn|^ \«>ith their offerings of candles and gold leaf and little flags, with 
plantains and nee and flowers of all kinds. Cunningham's Arch. Sur. Rep. I. '233 

» Mrs. Manning, 233. 

* Real's Fah Hian, 15 ; WTieelor, III. 249. Hiwen Thsang describe* agreat fifth 
festival held in the plain near the meeting of the Jamua and the Ganges. The civer 
the fe«tival was ShilAditj^a, king of Magadha. A space 40ii0 feet square was 
with roses and divided into halls filled with gold, silver, and other valaabl 
Half a million of people, Buddhists, Brihmans, and others assembled And reocav*d 
gifts. The first ana greatest day's ceremonies were in honour of Buddha, but tl»« 
kin^, whose object seems to have been political rather than religious, adde.i aaecoiad 
day 8 rejoicings in honour of Vishnu, and a third in honour of Shiv. Then follnwad 
the gathering and the distribution of offerings and other ceremonies which lasted 
•evtnty-five daya. St. Hilaire, Buddha part IL chap. I. in Wheeler, III. 275. 
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J6, two m caves 10 and 78 in Sanski-it, and one in cave 70 in peculiar Chapter XIV. 
^rdkrit, the language of all is tho Pi*d,knt ordinarily used in cave piacea oflaterest. 
"^ ' inga. The letters, excepk in an ornamental looking inscription in 
84, are the ordinary cave characters. As regards their age, ten 
appear from the form of the letters to belong to the time of 
"'^dsiahthiputra (a.d, 133-162), twenty to the Gotamiputra II. period 
(a.d. 177-106), ten to the fifth and sixth centuries, one to the eighth, 
ii"ee to the ninth or tenth, one to the eleventh, and several coins 
tho fifteenth. Three of them in caves 10 and 78 bear dates and 
^ names of kings, and three iu caves 3, 36, and 81 give the names of 
lyings but no dates. The dates of the rest have been calculated from 
the form of the letters. 

Though almost all are mutilated, enough is in most cases left to 
show the name of the giver, the place where he hved, and the 
character of the gift. Of the fifty-four twenty- eight give the names 
of donors, which especially in their endings differ from the names 
now in use ; twenty-one of them give their professions mostly 

lerchants, a few goldsmiths, some recluses, and one a minister. 

Sxcept seven women, four of whom were nuns, all the givers were men. 

Tho places mentioned in the neighbourhood of the caves are 
the cities of Kalyan, Septra, and Chemula, and the villages of 
[angalathan or Magathan, SAkapadra probably Saki near Tuisi, 
md »Saphdd(?). Of more distant places there are Ndsik, Pratishthdn 
)r Paithan, Dhanakat or Dharnikot, Gaud or Bengal, and Dattamitn 
Sind.' The gifts were caves, cisterns, pathways, images, and 
idowments in cash or in land.* Only four of the inscriptions 
ive the names of kings. One in cave 36 gives the name of 
ladharipatraandone incave 3gives tho name of Yajnashri Shdtakarni 
or Gotamipatra II., two Andhrabhritya rulers of about the first and 
second centuries after Christ. Of the two, Madhariputra is believed 
to be the older and Yajnaahri Shatakarni to be one of his successors.^ 
Midhariputra's coins have been found near Kolhapur, and Prof. 
Bh^ndiirkar believes him to be the son and successor of Pudumayi 
Vasishthiputra, who is believed to have flourished about A.D. 130,* 
and to be the Shri Puliraai whom Ptolemy (a.d. 150) piacea at 
Paithan near Ahmadnagar. Yajnashri Shdtakarni or Gotamiputra 




I K^lyin U9 mentioned in nitiQ inscnptioaa (in caves 2, 3, 12, .36, 37, 56, 59, 89, and 
on » detached stoae t>etw(M3D 14 and Id), Sopira in two (3 aud 7), Konkuiin two (78), 
-"' il.i m one (10), Nilaik in one (2), Paithan in one (3), Mangalpuri in one (78), 
at the mouth of the Kriahuu in one (76), Ddttkmitri in one (3), and Oaud 
All of these, except Diittamitri are well known. D&tt&mitri, writes Prof. 
:kas (Sec. Traua. Or. Cong. 345), was the name of a town in Sauvira near 
It may also be Demetria (Ditto). Uf villages MangalsthAn or MAgilthan is 
'mentioned in one (81), (8A) Kapadra in one (10), and .SaphiJtil in one (29). 

« Thirt««n inscriptions (in caves 2, 3, 10, 19, 36, 39, 4S, 5.3, 56, 58, 69,77, and 84) 
reoord the gift of caves, eight of caves and uistorna (12, 29, 43, 59, 68, 75, 76, and 
81), four of cisterns only (5, 7, 37, 64), two of inno^s (2 and 4), and two of pathways 
(95 and an inscription near cavea 14 and 15). Eight endowment inacriptioiu (in 
caves 10, 12, 19, 56, 68, 76, 78 aud 81) record tho ^ant of villages, fields, and cash. 
The coins mentioned are Kdrshdpanat and Dramimut, but as there were both gold and 
diver coins of these names their value cannot be fixed. A third coin pratika called 
padika in Prikrit is often mentioned. 

» Joar. B. B. R. A- S. XIII. 308 ; and XIV. 154. 
* Jour. B. B. R. A, 8. XIV. 315. 
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II. appears in the NAaik inscriptions,^ and his coins have betjn found 
at Kolhiipar,' at Dharuikot near the mouth of the Krishna tJie old! 
capital of the AnJhrabhrityas,' and very lately (9th April 1882) i&i 
stupa or burial mound in Sopdra near Bassein. 

The two other inscriptions, in which mention is made of 
names of kings, are caves 10 and 78. These are amon ' '^^•'1 
at Kanheri, both belonging to the ninth century, to the S - ng* ' 

of the Konkan who were tributaries of the R&shtrakntas of Malkhet. 
They are interesting as giving the names of two kings in each of J 
these dynasties, as well as two dates twenty-four years apart in tbsfl 
contemporary rule of one sovereign in each family. Kapardi II., ^fl 
tJie Silhira king the son of Pulashakti, whose capital was probably 
Chemula, was reigning during the whole interval between 853 and 
878, and apparently Amoghvarsh ruled at Milkhet during the samo 
period. This Amoghvarsh is mentioned as the son and successor 
Jagattung; Amoghvarsh I. was the son of Govind III, one 
whose titles was J agattttng ; but he must have ruled from 810 
830, and Amoghvarsh 11. was the son of Indra II. Indra either * 
the title of Jagadrudra or Jagattung, or was succeeded by a saaJ 
of that name. But the dates seem to point to Indra II. himself, who 
may have borne the title of Amoghvarsh, and he succeeded Jagattung 
about 850.* 

Since their discovery by the Portuguese, early in the sixteenth' 
century (1534), the caves have continued objects of mucli interest 
and wonder. In 1539, Dom Jo9o de Castro gave the following 
detailed account of the oaves : 

About a league and a half from the ruined city of Thina, among 
great hills, in a most grand high and round rock, from the plain below 
to the highest point, are many sumptuous temples and noble many- 
storied palace-Like buildings, with images, colunms, houses, porticoes, 
figures, piJlars, cisterns, temples and chapels all cut in the rock, a 
thing certainly not within the power of man, so wonderful that it may 
be ranked among the seven wonders of the world, unless, instead 
thinking them to be the work of men, we attribute them to spirit 
and the diabolic art of which I, at least, have no doubt. I have 
pen to pourtray it« greatness and form. But running the risk 
being thought a story-teller describe the place with fear. 

At the foot of the hill on one side are the bases of seven pillf 
so deep and broad that the columns must have been of groat hei 
A little further is the first edifice high and admirable, full of 
and wonderful works. The first story where one enters goes 
the rock with great rooms and halls, but to this I did not go as the 
ascent was difficult and steep. Close to it is a great gallery forty 
yards by eighteen without columns. At the end are two chapels 
worked in relief with a great round ball the object of adoration, and 
in the middle an inscription almost worn out through time. Beyond 



I 




' Sec. Trana. Int. Cong. 348, M9. ^ Jour. B. B. K. A. S. XIll. 306. 

3 Jour. Mad. Lit. and So. (NewSerie*. 111). 225. 
* BurgoBs' Arcb. Sur. X. 61. 
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:h of this gallery is a magnificent temple. Outside is a large 
krd with tvro high colamns admirably worked in relief. The 
>Iamn to the right hand, has on the top a wheel like a Catherine's 
rheel, placed above four lions beautifully carved. The column on 
le left hand has some men supporting in their hands a great ball like 
le world and looking as if they were much borne down by the weight. 
this side of the second column are many chapels and rooma. 
'assing from this yard and before getting to the door of the 
;mple are two other pillars each about fourteen feet high, with on 
each an inscription in clear and beautiful characters. A little 
beyond is a corridor, where, on one side, is a ferocious and groat 
giant of thirty-six spans high and the limbs well proportioned. In 
^e rest of the corridor are, in relief, many figures ana faces of men. 
»eyond the corridor is the temple very high and beautifully 
"vaulted, 120 feet long by fifty broad and fifty- four high. At the 
jend of the temple is a great altar, with, on its top, the world or a 
lasonry ball nineteen yards round. On each side is a row 
)f thirty-seven colnmns, and between them and the walls is a 
Cloister which goes round the body of the temple. Over the main 
entrance is a platform supported on two great colonnades, just like 
l^he place for choristers m Portuguese churches. Outside of the 
>mple a way of steps runs from the foot of the rock to the top, so 
iteep that it seems to go to heaven, and, all along the way from 
below upwards are many edifices, houses, porches, cisterns, chapels, 
and yards all cut out of stone. I shall speak of those only which I 
have seen. There are eighty-three houses, among which is one 120 
feet long by sixty wide and others where you could keep 100 men ; 
the rest are generally high and roomy. Besides houses there are 
ifteen chapels, all worked in relief, and thirty-two cisterns hol- 
)wed in the rock with plenty of good water, and fifty-six porchea 
some in relief and in fifteen of them legible inscriptions. Most of 
bouses and rooms have entrances with seata of stone all round. 
le length of the staircase that runs from the foot of the rock to the 
)p ia 930 paces, and besides it there are many other staircases with 
lany buildings. It is a city cut in the rock that can hold 7000 
To the north is another higher hill at whoso feet runs a small 
im. Across the stream is another rock with many dwellings. 
But I had not time to visit them.^ 

ki About the year 1640, Garcia d*Orta mentions two underground 
kkemples in Sjtlsette, one of which was in a hill larger than the fortress 
of Diu and might be compared to a Portuguese city of four hundred 
lionses. Tliere were 300 houaes with images carved in stone. Each 
boQse had a cistern, with conduits bringing rain water.' 

According to De Conto (1603), the Pagoda of Canari was cut out 
of the lower part of a great hill of light grey rock. There was a 

jauttful hall at its entrance, and, at either end of the yard which is 
mtside the door of the hall, were two human figures engraved on 
the same stone so beautiful, elegant, and well executed, that even in 
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• Dom JoJlo de CMtro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da Indin, 75-81. 

' CoUoquio* dott Simple* e Disgos, 211-212, quoted in Da Cuiiha't BaBein, 190. 
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silver tliey could not be better wrought. Near the front door were 
some cisterns hewn out of the rock, which received the rain water, 
which was so cold in the summer, that no hand could bear it. F 
the foot to the top of the hill, like a winding staircase, were more 
three thousand small rooms in the form of small cells, cut out of 
rock, each of them with a water cistern at the door. What was tno: 
to be wondered at was an aqueduct constnicted so ingeniously tl 
it passed through all the three thousand apartments, received all the 
water from the hill, and supplied it to the cisterns that were at the 
doors of the rooms. When the Reverend Antonio de Porto (15Si]bH| 
lived in the Church of St. Michael (Cave No. 3), he was told by thdfl 
Christians whom he had converted, that there was a labyrinth in the 
hill whose end had never been traced, and it was moreover stated that 
it extended as far as Cambay. The priest desirous of exploring thii 
labyrinth took one of hia companions, and gathered twenty persons 
with arms and matchlocks to defend themselves against wild beasts ; 
and some servants to carry water, rice, biscuits, and vegetables for 
the journey, and oil for torches. They also took three persons laden 
with ropes to lay along their way. They entered the caves through 
an opening about four fathoms broad, where they placed a large 
stone to which they fastened one end of the rope. They travelled 
through the caves for seven days without any interruptior ' r 
places some of them wide and others narrow, which were L I 

in the rock, and on each side they saw small chambers like ihose in 
the sides of the hill, each of which had at its entrance a cistern, bat 
no one could say whether these cisterns contained water, or how tJji 
could receive any water, for in all these passages they cotild no^ 
discover any hole, crevice, or anything which could throw ligh 
on the subject. The upper part of the building was cut out of thft 
rock, and the walls on each side of these roads were cut in the same 
way. The priest seeing that they had spent seven days without 
finding any opening, and that their provisions and water were 
almost finished, thought it necessary to return, taking for his clue 
the rope, without knowing in these windings whether h© wa« 
going up or down, or what course they were taking as they had no 
compass for their guidance. 

Couto also mentiona that the Portugoese found the oavei 
inhabited by ascetics or Yogis. One of the ascetics, who wm 150 
years old, was made a Christian and named Paulo Raposo; and 
Coleta another Yogi, who had a more saintly reputation 
Raposo, was named Francisco da Santa Maria. With regard to 
the origin of the cavos, De Couto was told by one of tha 
earliest converts that they were made by a king whose son became a 
great religious teacher. Astrologers told the king that his son 
would become a great ascetic. To prevent this, and wean 
mind to pleasure, the king kept his son in a splendid palace full o' 
life and beauty. As he grew up the son wearied of his confinemontj 
and was allowed to drive in the city near his palace. During hia 
first drive ho saw a blind man, during his second drive an aged 
beggar, and during his third drive a corpse. Hearing that death 
was the end of all men, ho loathed hia life of thoughtless pleaaare, 
and, flying from the palace, became an ascetic. De Couto s detail 
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k life of this prince so fully and correctly agree with the Chapter XIV. 
_ _ hry life of Gautama, that they strongly support the view tljat Places Of Interest, 
th'e yogis whom the Portuguese found at Kaiiheri were Buddhist j^^jj^^g, cavb. 
monks.* Couto also heard from some wealthy Cambay Vanis, that 
the king who made the Kanheri caves lived 130O years before the 
coming of the Portuguese, that his name was Bimilamenta, that he 
was a wise good king a native of Magor, Cedepur, and Patan, who 
had civilised the country reclaiming the people from wild wandering 
to a life of settled order.'^ 

In 1625 Sir Thomas Herbert mentions two temples of profane 
worship at Sdlsette. He g^ves little detail, only noticing that one of 
them had three galleries.' 

Fryer gives the following account of a trip to the caves in 1675. 
way, he writes, to the anciently famed, but now ruined city of 
anorein, is so delightsome, I thought I had been in England. It is 
ne arable pasture and coppice. After passing five miles to the foot 
of the hill on which the city stands, and half a mile through a thick 
wood peopled by opes, tigers, wild buffaloes, and jackals, and some 
flocks of parokeets, we alighted where appeared the mouth of a tank 
or aqueduct, cut out of a rock whose steamiog breath was very hot, 
but the water cold. From hence it is thought the whole city waa 
supplied with water ; for as we ascend we find places, where 
convenient, filled with limpid water, not overmatched in India. If 
it be so, that it should have its current upwards through the hard 
rocks artificially cut, the world cannot parallel so wonderful a water- 
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> See the details in J. B. B. R. A. S., I. 38-40. The monks nlao told De Couto 
ihMt the prince went to Ceylon, fixed bia abode in Adam's Peak, and when he left the 
island, preaed » mark of hia toot in the rock. He was called Drama Rayo ( Dfiarmardj), 
and, when be became a saint, Buden or the Wise. De Couto further tells how the old 
converted yogi made the discovery (a discovery which has lately been re-made by Yxil© 
(Marco Polo, II. 263] and by Max Miiller [Cuntemporary Review, XIV. 593]) that the 
■tory of Buddha is the same as the famous Christian legend of Barlaam and Joasaph, 
and that, under the name of Josaphat. his old master Buddha waa worshipped »• a 
Mint by the Christian church. J. B. B. R. A. H , I. 39. 

The legend of Barlaam and Joasaph or Josaphat is supposed to have been written 

in the eighth century by St. John of Damascus. The early life of Joasaph is the 

aame as the early life of Oautaraa in the Lalita Vista.ra. His father is a king, and, 

after the birth of his son, an astrologer foretells that he will rise to glory ; not, 

however, in his own kingdom, but in a higher and better one ; in fact, that he will 

H embrace the new and persecuted religion of the Christians. Ever^'thing is done to 

j^H prevent this. He is kept in a beautitul palace, surrounded by all that is enjoyable ; 

^H and care is taken to keep him in ignorance of sickness, old age, and death. After a 

^V iinie, his father gives him leave to drive oat. On one of his drives ho sees two men, 

^K one maimed, the other blind. He asks whnt they are, and is told that they are 

^BsniTering from disease. He then inquires whether all men are liable to disease, and 

^^ftwh«th«r it is known beforehand who will suSerfrom disease and who will be free; 

^^and when he bears the truth, ho becomes sad, and returns home. Another time, 

^^ when he drives out, he meets an old man with wrinkled face and shaking legs, 

bent down, with white hair, his teeth gone, and his voice faltering. He nsks again 

what all this means, and is t<^>M that this is what happens to all men : that no one can 

eeoape old age, and that in the end all men mast die. Thereupon he returns home 

^^ to meditate on death, till, at lii«t, a hermit appears and opens before his eyes the 

^B liigher view of life contained in the gospel of Chnst. Max Miiller in the Contemporary 

^■Beview. XIV. 692,593. 

^^ > Jour. B. B. U. A. S., I. 36, 37. De Couto's date for the making of the cavee 
(a.d. ^30), comes curiuualy close to the probable date (a.d. 177-196) of Gotamiputra 
Yajnashri Shdtakami the chief patron of the Kanheri monastery. 
• Harris' Voyages, I, 410. 
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course. From hence the passage 19 uneasy and inacces^ijljle 
more than two abreast, till we come to the city, all cut out of n roc 
where is presented Vulcan's forge supported by two mi.L^' s*e8, 

bellied in the middle with two globes. Next comes a II ^ ith a 
beautiful frontispiece. Within the porch on each eido stand two 
monstrous giants, where two lesser and one great gate gire a nab 
entrance ; it can receive no light but at the doors and windows 
the porch, whereby it looks more solemnly. The roof is arch< 
seeming to be borne by huge pillars of the same rock, some rtnin 
gome square, thirty-four in number. llie cornice work is 
elephants, horses, and lionii ; at the upper end it rounds like a bow 
near where stands a great offertory somewhat oval, the body of 
without pillars, they only making a narrow piatzo about, leavi: 
the nave open. It may be a hundred feet long and sixty or moi 
in height. Beyond this, by the same mole-like industry, waa worke 
out a court of judicature (West's No. 10), or place of audience, 
feet square, all bestuck with imagery well engraven, according 
old sculpture. On the side over against the door, sate o 
superintendent to whom the Bi*ihman who went with us, paid gt«at' 
reverence, not speaking of him without a token of worship ; whom 
he called Jogi, or the holy man. Under this, the way being made 
into handsome marble steps, are the king's stables not different 
from the fashion of our noblemen's stables. Only at the head of ererj 
stall seems to be a dormitory or place for devotion, with images, 
which gave occasion to doubt if ever for that end, or rather made 
for a heathen seminary of devotees ; and these their cells or chapels, 
and the open place their common hall or school : more aloft stood 
the king's palace, large stately and magnificent, snrronnded witb 
lesser of the nobility. To see all would require a month's tim 
But that wo might see as much as could be in our allotted time, Wi 
got upon the highest part of the mountain where we feasted oar 
eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony burrows, but coul" 
not see one quarter part. Whose labour this should be, or f< 
what purpose, is out of memory j but this place by the gentilee 
much adoi-ed. It is probably a heathen fene or idolatrous pagod 
from the superstitious opinion they still hold of its sacredness; 
wherefore the Portugala, who are now masters of it, strive to erase 
the remainder of this Herculean work that it may sink into the 
oblivion of its founders.' ^ 

About twenty yeara later (1695), the Italian traveller, Gemel' 
Careri, gives the following details : The first piece of workmanshi 
that appears, consists of two large columns two spans high^ 
the third part of them from the bottom upwards is square, the 
middle part octangular, and the top round. Their diameter i« 
six spans ; they are fifteen spans distant from one another, and 
each of them eight from the rock which is cut after the aam 
manner. These columns support a stone architrave forty-fo 
spans long, four in thickness and eight in breadth, cut like the' 
rest out of the same rock. These thi-ee porticoes lead 
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* New Account, 71i 72. 
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mil or passage«room tour spang long, cut m tne same 

. At the end of it are three doors, one fifteen spans high 

eight in breadth, which is the middlemost, and two others 

spans square on the aides, which are the way into a lower 

)lace. Over these doors is a cornice four spans broad, of the 

^mo stone ; over which, thirty spans above the ground, there are 

)r such doors or windows cut in the rock. At the same height 

•e are little grots or deua six spans high, of which the middle* 

Ftnost is the biggest. Thirty-four spans above the ground, in the 

^eame plac^, is such another grot. It is no easy matter to conceive 

what the use of all this was. Ten paces towards the right, is a sort 

of grot, open on two sides twenty-four spans in length and fifteen 

^in breadth, over which was a round cupola fifteen spans high and 

^kfcen wide, with a square cornice like that about the grot. Here 

^rlhere is an idol cut in the rock in half relief, which seems to hold 

^ eomething in its hand, but what it is does not appear. The cap it 

baa on is like the cap of the Doge of Venice. By it stand two statues 

I in a submissive posture, as if they were servants. They have 

^conical or sugar-loaf caps. Over their heads are two small figures, 

^Blike augels painted in the air ; below two little statues, holding 

their hands on a staff and two children by their aides with 

jtheir hands put together, as if in prayer; on their backs is something 

like a piece of wood. Close by is another round cupola all of one 

if and shaped like the other; the top of it is broken. Both this 

the other are supposed to have been sepulchres of the ancient 

gentiles ; but there is no ground to make this out, no opening 

^appearing to put in the bodies or ashes ; on the contrary, it is clear 

fchey are not hollow within, only cut without in the shape of the 

jlas. About this second there are four great figures carved in 

relief, holding in the left hand, something like a garment, and 

1© same sort of caps on their heads with small figures at their feet, 

and two above. Opposite to them, there are three little ones sitting, 

and six other large ones, and tliree of a middling size standing, all 

cat in the rock after the same manner. That in the middle, 

which seems to be the idol, in its left holds a tree with fruit on it. 

On the other side are sixteen figures, all sitting with both hands 

on their breast, and the same caps; one of them seems to be 

superior to the rest, because there are two figures stantling by its 

side, and two children above. At a small distance northward is a 

llittle grot eight spans square, and in it, as it were a bed of the 

orae stone, four spans broad and eight long. On the other frontia- 

tpiece is a statue sitting on its legs, after the manner of the east, 

^with the hands together on the breast ; and another standing with 

the branch of a fruit tree, and above a winged infant. Beyond the 

^KgTot, and on the same front, which runs sixty spans within the rock, 

^■there are two statues sitting after the same manner, their hands 

■ placed the same way, with conical caps on their heads, and two like 

■ servants standing by them. On the same side is the famous Pagod 
of Canarin. The entrance to it is through an opening forty spans 

■long, in a wall of the same stone, fifty spans long, and eight spans 
thick, on which there are three statues. On the right hand, before 
you go into the pagod, is a round grot, more than fifty spans in 

B 1064—20 
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circumference, in which, round the wall, there are manj 
sitting, and some standing and one on the left is bigeper than 
rest. In the middle rises a round cupola, cut out of the rock, 
a pillar of the same atone, with several characters carved abo 
which no man can explain. Going into the first porch of the pa 
which is fifty spans square, there are on the sides two co 
sixty spans high, with their capitals, and six spans diameter, 
the colnran, on the right as one comes in, there are two lions, with a 
shield by them ; on the other upon the left two statncs. Bey ond 
these columns at the entrance of a grot, on the left, '• >? 

great statues standing, and looking at one another. Si 
are two vast big statnoa on the left, and one on the right of t 
door, all standing, with several little statues by them, only withr 
the space of that porch ; for going into the adjuining grot, which 
twenty-four spans square, there is nothing worth observing. Oi 
the right hand, where the lions are, there are no statues, but tw< 
large vessels upon convenient pedestjds. Uenca there are thi 
equal doors thirty spans high and eight broad, but that in 
middle even with the floor, those on the aides five spans above ii 
into another plain place. Here there are four columns twelve sp 
high^ standing on the rock itself, between the five windows that gi 
light to the paged. On the right side of the door there nre aoioi 
unknown letters worn with age, as is all the rest of the work, Ii 
this place, on the sides, besides several small figures, there are t 
vast statues of giants standing, above twenty-five spans high 
showing their right hands open^ and holding a garment in the lefl 
on their heads the same caps, and in their ears pendants after th 
Indian fashion. 

At the entrance of the great gate of the pagod, which ia fifteen 
spans high and ten in breadth, there are on the right four statues 
standing, one of which is a woman holding a flower in her hand ; 
and twelve others, some sitting and some standing, with their haa 
on their breasts, and something in them. On the left are fo 
other statues, two of women, with large rings about their ankles 
the same stone, and sixteen little statues on their sides, some sittin 
some standing, and some with their hands on their breasts aa 
said before. Over the said door there are other two great, ones, 
as many opposite to them, with three little ones standing. 

On the left hand within, is another inscription in the sai 
character; over the arch of this door ia a window forty spnnH wid 
which ia the width of the pagod, with a st«jne like au architrave 
the middle, supported on the inside by two octangular pillars. Tj 
pagod is arched, forty spans in breadth, and one hundred in len 
and rounded at the end ; besides the four columns at the entran 
there are thirty more within, which divide it into three aialea; 
seventeen of them have capitals and figures of elephants on them 
the rest are octangular and plain ; the space between the colam 
and the rock, that is, the breadth of the side aisles is six spa; 
At the end of the pagod, there is a sort of round cupola, thirty s 
high and sixteen paces about, cut in the same rock, but not boll 
within. All that has been hitherto described is cut in the roci 
without any addition to the statues or anything that may be 
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tut on the floor of the paged there are several hewed stones which 
jerhaps served for steps to some structure. 

Coming out of the pagod, and ascending fifteen steps, all cut in 
the rock, are two cisterns of rain water, good to drink ; and as many 
Jteps above that a grot sixteen spans square, and a great one further 
)n with much water standing in it. Mounting twenty paces higher, 
IS another grot twenty spans square, which led to another of the 
ime dimensions, and that into one of twelve. In the first was a 
iing window with steps to it cut in the rock, with two columns 
tear a small cistern. 

At a small distance from those grots is another pagod, with a 

andsome plain place before it, and little walls about to ait down, 

nd a cistern in the middle. Five doors cut in the rock lead into 

the first arch ; and between thera are four octangular pillars ; all 

but the middle door are two spans above the ground. On the sides 

of this arch, whose length is the breadth of the pagoda, that is 

eight spans, there are on the left several statues sitting like those 

above mentioned, and others on the right standing. All about the 

frontispiece, there are many sitting and standing, no way different 

from the rest already described. Then there are three doors to the 

agod, that in the middle twelve spans high and six in breadth, 

he two on the sides ten spans high and four broad. The pagod is 

Bixty spans square, no way proportionable, being but twelve spans 

high. On both the sides, and over the entrance, there are above 

"our hundred carved figures great and small, some sitting, some 

tanding, like those before spoken of ; two on the right, bigger 

han the rest, are standing, as is that in the middle of the frontis- 

iece, which is of the biggest idol, and another on the left in the 

me posture ; but all worn with age, which destroys everything. 

n both sides there are two grots fourteen spans squai'e with a tow 

wall within two spans above the ground. 

Going up ten steps further northward is a grot and within that 
nother less. On the right is another like it, with another little 
ne within it, in which is a low wall like those before mentioned, 
e groat one is about twenty spans in length and ten in breadth ; 
e other ten square, and all of them have small cisterns. On the 
t aide, is another of the same bigness, with two small pillars 
re it, two little grots, and three cisterns, one on the right and 
two on the left ; and another adjoining to it, with another within it, 
~ a cistern of the same size as the other. It is likely these were 
dwellings of the priests of the pagod, who there led a peniten* 
life, as it were in a pagan Thfbaida. 
Desc-ending from that great height by fifteen steps cut in the rock, 
is a little pagod, witJi a porch before it thirty feet square throogh 
doors, between which there are two square pilasters. On the left 
d there are four statues, two sitting and two less in the middle 
ing. On the right hand a little open grot and another 
od, with a cistern before it, the way into which is first through 
r ten spans in height and six in breadth into a room twenty 

square, which has on the right another very dark room 

twelve spans square, which makes the pagod somewhat dark. In 
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tlie midst whereof is a roimd cupola of one solfd piece, fifteen 
8paus high, which ia the height of the pagod. Descending fifry 
upright steps there is a plain space cut in the rock, which is not i 
very hard, and eight octangular columns twelve spans high, w^hidi' 
leave nine intervals to ascend five steps that lead into an arch. In 
this place on the left side, which is ten spans, ia a great idol eitting 
bareheaded; two other great statues standing, and some small 
ones ; on the right side two other statues sitting and two standings 
besides many little ones about them. Then the way into the pagod 
is through three doors, twelve spans in height and six in breadth, 
with two windows over them. The pagod is a hundred spaua in 
length, fifty in breadth, and ten in height. About it runs an arch I 
eight spans broad, with ten square columns. Here are four rooms i 
or grots twelve feet square, besides seven in the front and lefl 
side of the pagod, where the cistern is, all which seem to be rooms 
for the priests of the temple. In the niche of it, which ia ten feetj 
square, is a great idol sitting, with two statues standing, andj 
another sitting on the left, by which also there are two Btatuetj 
standing, and several small figures in half relief about it. 
Ascending ten spans over against it is a little grot, supported by 
two small columns, ten spans high. There is a door ten spana 
high, and four in breadth out of it, into a room or grot, sixteen 
spans square, and thence into another of twelve, wher© theroisaj 
large idol sitting, holding his hands on his breast. 

Then descending twenty steps there is a plain space, whence foar j 
steps on the left lead up intro an arch where there are four pihistera 
twelve spans high, the distances between which are the way into] 
three little rooms cut in the rock. Twenty steps lower there M«i 
other grots cut in the rock, with small oisterna, but for what use 
cannot be imagined, unless we suppose all these cavities w ert ,^ 
dwellings of the idolaters.^ ^^HJ 

In 1720 Hamilton calls Cani*a the only city on Silsette isIinR^^ 
and hewn out of the side of a rock. It was nearly a mile in length 
and had antique figures and columns curiously carved in the rock 
and several good springs of water. At present, he writes, it is , 
inhabited only by wild beasts and bii'ds of prey.* 

Mr. Boon, who was Governor of Bombay between 1 710 and 1720, 
had drawings made of the temple columns and of the colossal < 
statues. He gives a good description of the great temple cave and 
notices several channels cut from all parts of the hill to supply the 
cisterns, many of which were continually full of very good wat^Jr. 
'This stupendous work' he writes ' musthave been the labour of forty. 
thousand men for forty years. Time and the zeal of the Portuguese 
have defaced a groat deal. When they first took the island,' 
imagining those places to be the habitations of spirits and demons, 
they used constantly to discharge their great guns at them, which 
has left so mauy of them in a very maimed and broken condition.' 



' C'hurcluirs Voyjiges And Travels, IV. 194.196. 
^ Arcbwologin, VII. 335, 337. 



' New Aocouat. 1. 181. 
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letil dn Perron, who travelled through Siflaetfco m the 

lin^ of December 1760, has left a detailed account of the 

^. He came by the road from Vehar, and leaving his 

1 several of his people at cave 8 of the lowest tier, 

mp»5 West's 93, he crossed the ravine to the caves on the smaller 

II. Beginning in the west he walked eastwai'd up the valley till 

reached the line of the old dam. On hia way he passed nine 

re3 which seem to correspond to West's 79 to 87. The cavo 

st to the west. West's 79 or 80, was a great cavern about 

r-six feet long by twenty-four broad with many low openings. 

»e next (81) had in front a porch with two pillars. At the end 

a room with a shrine in which was a seated man. The cave was 

led the shop and the tigure the Banian. The third (82) was a 

rch four feet deep with two windows four feet broad and inside a 

>m fourteen feet broad by eight deep and six high. At the back of 

room in a shrine were three seated men. The man on the left 

between two standing servants with whips, probably fly-flaps, in 

sir hands. Under the two other men were seated figures like 

^'auts and nnder the middle one two little figures holding the 

that supported the throne on which the figure was seated. To 

right and left of the three first figures were other figures holding 

string in their raised left hands. On the left at the cave mouth 

ao opening in the rock below. The fourth cave (83 ?) was a 

' room 20 x 10. The fifth (84) was a veranda 20 X 20 x 8 and 

Ldo a room 20 x 20 with a stone bench along the east and 

lb walls. To the left a room eight feet square with a stone 

ich on the west side. Above a little cistern which had once held 

tfcer was a writing in fair order on a stone 3^ feet square. The 

rth (85) was a ruined cave sixteen feet square. The seventh (86) 

a cave CO x 24. At the end were six rooms, each eight feet 

luare except the third, which was twelve feet broad and twelve 

>g and had an inner chamber eight feet square. Outside of the 

kve to the loft was a cistern. The eighth (87) had a veranda 

renty feet broad and six deep, with two broken eight-cornered 

lars, and within the veranda a room twenty feet broad and sixteen 

Sep famished with a stone bench. At the end was a niche with 

figure of a seated roan. Outside above the cistern month was 

eight line inscription on a stone two feet high and two and a half 

>ad, of which only eight inches remained. The three first lines 

id the fifth were nearly complete ; the rest were almost worn out. 

le ninth (88) cave was about the same size as the eighth. Inside 

a veranda was a room and on its right a second room. At the 

;k of this last was a third room eight feet square. There was a 

ttle cistern outside of the entrance. 

After finishing this row of caves in the smaller hill, Du Perron 

grossed the i-avine at the old dam and turned to the right walking 

)wn the ravine apparently to Cave 11, then turning sharp to the left 

took a row of ten caves which ho calls the first tier going from 

ith-west to north-east. This row he divides into two groups a 

stern group low down, corresponding to Caves 11 to 15, and an 

group higher np, probably including West's 16 to 21. Of these 

jups he gives the following details ; The first cave (West's 11) had 
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a porch 24 X 8 witrb a little cistern on the right, on the left a uic 
with two seated women and a child standing between them; inside of 
the porch a rouin t\^'t'nty feet square and six high ; at the back a shrine 
with a strangely shaped liyujam (this is a relic shrine or daghoba) in 
the middle, and to the right of the shrine a second room eight Us^ 
square. The second cave (perhaps West's 12) had a porch twenty fi 
broad six deep and eight high, with two eight-cornered pillars 
the back was a room twenty feet square and on its right 
second room twelve feet square. Facing a little cistern was a wrii 
on a stone five feet broad, above another cistern of the same brcadt 
as the stone. The top of the stone was broken. The writing hod 
5 1 lines, then a line and a half division, and then five lines more. 
The third cave (West's 13) was twenty-four feet broad and twenty 
deep. At the entrance were two rooms, the outer twelve feet square 
and the inner four feet square. Three other rooms were in 
Outside on the little cistern was an almost worn-out writing 
or six lines cut on a stone three feet broad and one and a half 
The fourth cave (West's 14) had a porch 32 x 12, and on the left 
cistern. The porch led into a hall 24 x 20, with at each corner 
room eight feet square. At the back was a recess with two pill 
the wall opposite the entrance being covered with figures. At I 
two ends of this recess on either side were standing men. Wit 
this room was an empty chamber eight feet square. 

Climbing a little up the hillside the second or eastern groups of t 
first tier had six caves, corresponding to West's 15 to 21. Of these t 
first (15) was sixteen feet large and eight deep forming two openiAj 
the second (16) was six foet square and six feet high with a lirtg 
or relic shrine in the middle ; the third was 24' x 20' with a 
bench along the east and west sides and three small rooms on t 
left ; the fourth was a room ton feet square with a plain entranci 
the fifth (19) was a damaged cave l<i' x 4 with a stone bench ; and "' 
sixth, probaljly 21, was a porch supported by four pillars forming 
arches. On the left, at the back of the porch, was a cistern full 
water, on the right a seated man with two small men standing besi 
him, holding in their left hands a tree whose fruit was like an appl 
In front at the end of the porch was a seated man and op 
him another man standing, holding a bush with a flower (a t 
like a Bunfiower, growing as high as his ear. Within the 
was a room 24' x 20', and on either side another room eighi 
square. At the end was a shrine and in front of the shriiiQ 
seated man with standing attendants. On the side walla were 
seated figures one of which had two attendants. 

Du Perron next climbed the hill to the east end of what he 
the second tier of caves. Beginning from the east ho travelli 
west passing sixteen caves, an eastern or lower group of nine 
a western or higher group of seven. This second tier of caves bombs 
to correspond to the irregular row in West's map that runs in 
broken line from 69 on the east to 8 in the west, and includes 69, 7 
71, 72, 42, 43, 99, 73, 74, 75, 7«, 77, 10, 9, and 8. According to 
Du Perron the opening, most to the east (West's 69), is a po " 
16' X 6' with two pillars, and inside of the porch a room sixteen fi 
sqaare and on the left another room six feet square. The 
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(West's 70) was a porch without pillars and inside of it a room Chapter XIV 

entv feet square. To the left of that room were two small rooms of places oflnterei 

j^t M I to the right a recess. This cave had many 6gnret! of _ 

aiding and seatfd, among others a bas-relief of a seated 

man. and two attendants. Under this man, were two men holding 

e pillar that supported his seat. At the entrauco was a 

ge inscription on a stone five feet broad and throe high. At 

e top about a quarter of the stone was broken. The inscription 

ntained eleven lines of which seven wore in large and four 

small characters. No. 3 (West's 71) wore plain cut reservoirs, 

small cistern, and a ruined room, the whole sixteen foot square. 

!ave 4 (West's 72). a porch 16' x 12', with two pillars one of them 

roken, with two rooms at the ends one on the right the other on 

ihe left. Inside was a groat hall sixteen feet sqnare, into which a 

om opened on the left. At the back was a shrino with a seated 

figure, and on the wall to the right two seated figures ono over 

' e other. Cave 5 ^West's 42 ?), a porch twenty-four feet long with 

bree broken pillars with tinted shafts. On the capital were four 

igers with a child seated behind them. At the two ends of the 

aJl were .seated men each with two attendants or servants, ono 

if whom held a whip and the other a fair-sized branch. Within 

ere two large rooms sixteen feet square with a small room at the 

ft of each. In the middle of the second room was a niche, and, 

de of the niche, a well carved statue of a man or woman with 

ip pointed in the form of a mitre, seated cross-legged like a 

tatlor, and the breast adorned with jewels. Cave 6 (West's 43?) 

^as in the same style as cave 5, only four feet smaller. At the 

k was a niche with a small figure. Cave 7 (West's 44?) was 

wenty feet long' with side rooms each with two pillars. Within was a 

room sixteen feet square in which were three recesses with two pillars 

ght feet large. In this cave there were altogether eleven rooms, 

wo ruined caves 8 and 9 (perhaps West's 99 and 73) were twenty 

square with two rooms each and a cistern. These completed the 

m group of the second tier. Tho western group of tho second 

r, a littlo further up the hill than the eastern, included six 

vea apparently corresjjouding to West's 75, 76, 77, 10, 9, and 8, 

10 (West's 75) was a damaged cave about the same size as 

9. Cave 11 (West's 70) was like Cave 10 w^th two rooms 

d two entrance pillars, and an inscription showing the remains 

f six lines on a stono two feet high by three broad. Cave 12 

West's 77) was four feet larger than Cave 11, with two pillars and 

well pre.served inscription of nine lines, on a stone 3^ feet bi'oad 

d two high. Cave 13 (perhaps part of West's 77) was about the 

!e of 12, and lay above 8 (perhaps West's 93), with a room more 

the right and an inscription of four lines much worn, on a stone 

ae foot high and five broad facing the water cistern beyond the room 

o the right. Cave 14 (West's 10), the .school or DarbAr cave, had 

porch 26' X 6' with six pillars. In the porch, on the right of the 

nfcranco, was a standing figure holding an apple and a branch 

" igh as his ear, and on his side two standing women. In the 

were fifty-seven seated figures seven of them large. Beyond the 

well was a room about twenty-nine feet square round which ran a 
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stone bencli. The wall was covered with Bgures to the floor. The 
people called the care the School because of tjio number of Bgures^ 
but Da Perron thought it more like a Prince's court. On either si " 
of each Prince were two ministers, one with a raised whip, the o 
holding in his left hand a bush, like that in the porch. Th 
100 figures on each of the three walls. Du Perron thought 
were twenty Indian Princes with their retinues. The cave 
contained four rooms two on either side without figures. The next 
two caves 15 and 16 (West's 9 and 8?) were small openings one 
with two, the other with three rooms. 

Next comes Da Perron's third tier of six caves taken from 
west-eastward. They seem to correspond, but this is doubtful, 
West's 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35. These were small open! 
of little interest except that Caves 2 and 3 had inscriptions, 
one in 2 much worn, the one in 3 with seven lines on a broki 
stone. Du Perron next passed from the end of his third tier to a 
fourth tier with sixteen caves. These he divided into an eaa 
group of seven and a western group of nine. The eastern 
seems roughly to correspond to West's 47 to 68, and the wi 
group to West's 48 to 55. But the arrangement ia coufusi 
the identification doubtful. Du Perron begins about the midc! 
perhaps near West's 56, and mentions seven going east. Cavo 
perhaps West's 56, had three rooms with six pillars. It bad 
writing of eleven lines on a broken stone 2^ feet broad and tk 
high above the outside cistern; Cave 2 (West's 57?) was a ruin 
cave twelve feet square with two pillars; Cave 3 (West's 58?) 
was a little lower down eight feet square ; Cave 4 (West's 59) 
like 3 with two inscriptions one of three lines on a stone 2^ fi 
broad above a water cistern, the other with longer lines over 
entrauoe ; Cave 5 (West's 60) was a little higher and well preservi 
Cave 6 (West's 62 ?) was an opening of the same size with two s 
rooms and an inscription of two lines in the front wall ; Cave 7 (Wee' 
63 ?) was a porch 16' x 4' with two pillars, a large room insi 
another room on the left, and at the back a pillared shrine in r 

Du Porron then retraced his steps along these seven caves till he 
passed his first cave (West's 56). Between this and the west end of 
the tier he mentions eight caves ; Cave 8 (perhaps West's 50) waa 
about the size of Cave 7 and was reached by three steps. Below, at 
the entrance on the right, were two rooms. At the back was a great 
square room and to the left of it a little room; Cave 9 (West's 51 
like 8 and had damaged figures in the porch ; Cave 10 (Weai 
was twelve feet square and in ruins; Cave 11 (West's 53) had a 
14' X 6' with two pillars, and an inner room with th© same figu 
the School Cave (14 of the second tier ; West's 10). To the ng 
were two other rooms with doors opening into the outer room 
the middle of the back room wore two attendants but no figure. 
There were two inscriptions, apparently modom, each of twel 
upright lines lightly graven in Mongolian characters.^ Cave 






' TluB reference i» Bupirosetl to be to tho Pahlavi iiuoripiionB, but tlie numb«ej 
oaves doea not agree as the Pahlavi inBcriptioiu arc in West'* 66, Da Porron '» ^4 
tier, in the extreme eaat of the row. 
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(West's 54) had a porch with two pillars, on the right broken 

figures, on the left no figures, within a hall twelve feet square. 

In the ahrine was a seated ti^re with two attendants. In the wall, 
between the hall and the shrine, was an opening about ten inches 
in diameter, through which women accused of bad conduct wore 
made t« pass and stuck half way if they were guilty. Cave 13 

(West's 55) was a similar cave without figures. It had a small 
tern and a much worn inscription of nine lines above the cistern 
on a stone 2| feet high and three broad. Cave 14 was twelve feot 
square and had one pillar. 

On the top of the hiJl were two rock-cut cisterns, 8'x6'x3'. 
Below was an open space with seats where the priests came for 
fresh air. These Du Perron numbers 17 and 18. From the top of 

he hill Du Perron climbed down to the lowest tier joining it at 
West's 1, He follows this tier along eight caves, which, like 
West, he numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. The first seven 
correspond to West's one to seven. Du Perron's 8 is perhaps 
West's 93. Cave 1, known as the Prison, was forty feot high 
and twenty-four broad, with an upper story of windows without 
any rooms and with no stair leading to them. Below were two 
wells and at the back three dark rooms. At the entrance were 
two pillars ten feet high. Cave 2, measuring 48' x 28' x 40', had 
two rooms at the back with a stone bench running round. At the 

ntrance were two strangely shaped litujarm (relic shrines). 
Cave 3 was a great cave reached by three steps. The central haU, 
which was vaulted, was 76' x 28' x 32'. The Jesuits had made a 
church of it and it was still called the Church. There were 
fourteen pillars in the length, separated from the wall by an aisle. 
At the end was a headless lingam (a relic shrine). On the first two 
pillars were tigers, and on the others four elephants. On each side 
Were six pillars in this style. The portico was about fourteen feet 
deep. At each end was the figure of a man sixteen feet high, and 
above each figure was a belt adorned with flowers and winged figures 
and with fluted pillars. In front were eight chief figures four of 
men and four of women, two men and two women on either side. 
The entrance to this cave was open with two pillars twenty-four feet 
liigfa. On the right pillar was a reversed grindstone. On the left 
was a room whose walls were covered with figures of sitting men and 
women. This first part of the cave had a passage into the portico by 
windows. There were two inscriptions . on the pillars, the first of 
iwenty.three and the second of eleven lines ; the inscription stone 
was four feet high and three feet broad. Cave 4 was a small room, 
in a hollow within was the lingam (relic shrine), and, on the left, 
attendants. Cave 5, higher up, was an opening four feet square with 
two figures holding fire. In front was a great cistern with two 

peuings. On a broken stone, above the two mouths of the cistern, 
s an inscription of two long lines. Cave 6, lower down, measured 

O'xlO' and had two rooms; above a cistern on the left was an 

nscription of seven lines. Cave 7 was an opening with five windows 

nd three rooms measuring altogether 20' X 14'. Above the four 
outhfl of the cistern were traces of aa inscription of two lines. 

ave 8 (perhaps West's 93), a great cave called the Stable, measured 

lOM-21 
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Chapter XIV. 60' x 24'. At the back were six rooniB, the fourth of which was 
Places oflnterest. shrine with a seated figure and attendants and other figures on 

sides. In the coutral hall on the left were the doora of four room 
and, on the right, a recess with four pillars. The centre of the ca^ 
had five pillars on each face. The entrance was a gallery apheU 
by eight pillars joined by walls. On the left of the gallery was 
little room where were three seated men surrounded bv attendant 
Above the cistern was a great inscription of eighteen lines, and ii 
front a second inscription of six lines in modem Sanskrit.^ 

This ends Du Perron's account of the caves. About three W€ 
after Du Perron {28th December 1760), a party of Englishmen froi 
Bombay visited Kauheri. They specially notice one cave, apparent!) 
No. 3, which was 84 feet long by 21 wide and 50 high, ornament 
with thirty-two pillars each twenty-seven feet high and 8 J feet rounj 
the base. At the upper end of the cave was a large pillar fifty feel 
round at the base. It was still worshipped by the people, 
cave was entered by a portico 36x 15, with at each end a figui 
twenty feet high. Round the portico wore small idols. After pasai 
several caves cut into small square rooms, they entered a varant 
75 X 12 supported by nine pillars. Then was a hall 63x25Jx9.^ 
Within this were ten small rooms for living in, neatly cut and 
measuring 11x6. In the veranda were several English nameaj 
among others W. Aislabie, E. Baker (1708), John Hanmer (1697), »i " 
J. Courtney. They noticed the great number of cisterns of exoell< 
water. The writer repeats the story that the caves were the work 
a Gentoo king who wished to secure his son against the attempts to 
gain him over to another religion. The Marath^, he states, m&de 
a yearly pilgrimage to the caves and held them in great honour,' ^_ 

in 1781, a Dr. Hunt«r published a short account of the Kanher^^| 
Elephanta, and Jogeshvari caves. In his account of Kanberi h^* 
notices only the g^eat temple and the two statues of Buddha.' Dr. 
Hovo the Polish traveller, who visited the caves in 1787, notic* " 
only the Great Cave No. 8. The relic shrine was still worshippc 
' At the head of the caves,' he writes, ' stands a round pill 
resembling the crown of n hat, to which the Hindus to this 
pay their adoration.* He noticed two cisterns close to the entrant 
which were fed by a spring of water that issued * very 8pontane( 
out of a chasm from the upper adjacent rock of the cave.* In 
Lord Valentia wrote : * The Kanheri caves are formed out ot 
high knoll in the middle of the range of hills which divide 
Salaette into two equal parts. The great cavern, like the K^ 
cave, is oblong and has a carved roof, but is inferior to it 
size, in elegance of design, and in beauty of execution. It 
the same singular building at the tipper end and the vestibnle 
equally adorned with figures. Its peculiar ornaments are two 
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• ArohBologift, VII. 299. 

* Tours, 13, 14. T>r. Hov^ notices th»t Mr. Wilmoath a p&inter had ooin« fawn 
Bengal and t&ken »queezes of the writings on wetted cartridge paper. Ue died M 
CantoD on his wi^r to England and hie papero were lost. 
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kgantic stataes of Buddha nearly twenty feet high, each filling Chapter XIV. 
le side of the veetibula They are exactly alike and are in perfect Places oTlntereut 
presOTVBtion, in consequence of their having been christened and 

Canted red by the Portuguese, who left them as an appendage to 
Christian church, for such this templd of Buddha became under 
air transforming hands. The image of the presiding deity, in all 
ihe usual attitudes, embellishes several other parts of the vestibule ; 
and one in particular is ornamented with the conical cap worn 
by the Chinese Fo. The entrance, on which there are several 

inscriptions in the unknown character, faces the west. In a large 
ive close to the chief temple are many figures, especially one of 
ishnn fanning Buddha with a fly-whisk. The innumerable caves 
hich have been formed in every part of the hill are square and 
kt-roofed. They cannot but be intended for the habitations of the 
tendant Brahmans.^ 
In 1825 Bishop Heber considered the caves in every way 
remarkable from their number, their beautiful situation, their 
elaborate carving, and their marked connection with Buddha and 
his religion. The caves, ho writes, are scattered over two sides of 
a high rocky hill, at mauy different elevations, and of various sizes 
and forms. Most of them appear to have been places of habitation 
for monks or hermits. One very beautiful apartment of a square 
form, its walls covered with sculpture and surrounded internally 
by ft broad stone bench, is called the Darbflr, but I should rather 
guess had been a school. Many have deep and well-carved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in this dry season, were well supplied 
with water. The largest and most remarkable of all is a Buddhist 
temple, of great beauty and majesty. It is entered through a fine 
and lofty portico, having on its front, but a little to the left hand, a 
high detached octagonal pillar surmounted by three lions seated 
back to back. On the east side of the portico is a colossal statue of 
Bnddha, with his hands raised in tho attitude of benediction, and the 
Bcreeu which separates the vestibule from the temple is covered, 
immediately above the dodo, with a row of male and female figures, 
nearly naked, but not indecent, and carved with considerable spirit, 
which apparently represent dancers. In the centre is a large door 
and above it three windows contained in a semicircular arch. Within^ 
the apartment is fifty feet long by twenty, an oblong square 
terminated by a semicircle, and surrounded on every side but that 
of the entrance with a colonnade of octagonal pillars. Of these the 
twelve on each side nearest the entrance are ornamented with 
carved bases and capitals, in the style usual in Indian temples. 
The rest are unfinished. In the centre of the semicircle, and with 
a free walk all round it, is a mass of rock left solid, but carved 
externally like a dome. On the top of the dome is a sort of 
spreading ornament like the capital of a column. The ceiling of 
tnis cave is arched semi circularly and ornamented in a very singular 
manner with slender ribs of teakwood of the same curve with 
the roof and disposed as if they were supporting it,' The CAvea 
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Chapter XIV. were next described by Mr. Vaupell in 1837,* and six years lat 

Places oTinterest ^'' Ferg«88on gave a short account of them in his paper on th« 

Cave Temples and Monasteries of Western India.* In 1 850 Dr. 

ILakhxri Catk. gtevenson translated some of the Kanheri inscriptions and brong'bl 
to light some historical names and facts.* In 1860 Dr. Bh^ Dj&iil 
numbered the caves.* He was followed in 1860-61 by Mr. E. W.j 
West, who published a plan of the caves and copies of the inscriptic 
with short notes on their position and condition. Mr. West also ii 
the same year gave an account of some of the topes in galleriea 88 
to 41 and of some stone pots and seals found in digging cave 13.* 
Of late the caves have been taken in hand by Dr. Burgesa kha 
Government Archaeological Surveyor. A short notice has recently 
been given in Fergusson and Burgess' Cave Temples. But the full 
description of the caves and their inscriptions is not yet (April 
1882) published. 

This completes the chief notices of the Kanheri caves. In the 
following account the cave details have been contributed by Mr. 
H. Couseus, Head Assistant to the Archeeological Surveyor, and the 
substance of the inscriptions by Mr. Bhagv4nl£l Indraji from 
facsimiles taken in 1881. Mr. Bhagv^nlal's stady of the inscriptions 
is not yet complete so that the renderings given in the text are 
tentative and liable to revision. As noticed in the introduction most 
of the caves are cut in two knolls of bare rock separated by a narrow 
stream bed. Of the 102 caves all are easily entered, except five 
email openings. Of the rest about twenty-seven are good, fiity^ix 
are small, and fifteen are partly or entirely ruined. Except temples 
or chaitycuty and the peculiarly planned cave 10, which was probably 
a place of assembly, neariy all the caves bear marks of having beeo 
used as dwellings, and many of them have stone sleeping benches 
running round the walls. The doorways were fitted with frames 
and doors, which were fastened by horizontal bars held in holes in 
the stone jambs. The windows were either latticed or provided 
with wooden frames and shutters. The whole monastery was well 
supplied with water. On the hill top are several rock-eut ponds, and 
almost every cave has its cistern filled from channels cut above tke 
eaves of the cave. To the east of the caves a massive stone wall, 
now ruined, ran across the stream that separates the two oa're-cal 
knolls and formed a small lake whose bed is now silted and hill of 
reeds. 

For a hurried visit of one day, perhaps the best order for seeing 
the hill is, after visiting 1, 2, and 3, to pass to the left aorosa the 
ravine, and, keeping up the sloping face of the knoll, see the sites 
of relic shrines or burial-raoands and the remains of an old temple 
behind. Then come back to the ravine and pass along ita d 
bank oxara^ining the line of caves from ninety-four to eighty*se 
Next struggle up the stream bed, pass through the breach in 
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J Trans. Bom. Qeog. Soe. VII. 147-1.'52. 

» Jour. R. A. S., Vm. 63-69. » Joor. B. B. R, A. 8., V. 1.34. 

* Ferguason and Burgeon' Cave Teniploa of India, S53. 

•Jour. B. B. R. A. S., VI. I- 14. 110-120, 157 160. 
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^■am, and, crossing to the sontli bank of the stream, come down 

Hflloiig the lowest tier of caves from 21 to 10. At 10 turn back and 

"up to 77 and pass as far aa possible in fi*ont of the second tier of 

caves to the quarry on the hiM top. See the view, the cisterns, 

quarries, remamsof the retaining wall, and the ruins of a relic monnd. 

Then pass do>WTi seeing as many as possible of the third tier of caves 

68 to 90. Pass from 90 to 36 and 37 and then along a flight of steps 

to the burial gallery 38 to 40, returning by the same way. The path 

from 41 to 1 is difficult and should not be attempted without a guide. 

Climbing the footpath from the valley, the group of three temples 

K., 2, and 3 attracts attention. They face west and have in front of 
hem a large level space covered with bushes and with some remains 
>f the $htpa or relic mound of which an account is given later on. 
Passing a little to the south of 3, the most striking of the group, 
^■cnve 1 should first be examined. It is the beginning of a large temple 
^Bpr chiiitya, the only finished portions being two large pillars support- 
ing the front screen, whose general cltimsinesa seems to show that this 
^_i8 one of the latest caves on the hill ; 2 is a long low excavation, 
^■Irregular in plan, being originally more than one excavation, the 
^^mrtition walls of which have been broken down. At the south end 
an? three rock-cut relic shrines or ddgobas. On the wall behind the 
first relic shrine, is the curious sculptured paoel which occurs again 
in caves 21 and 66, at the Aurangabad caves, at Elura, and at 
Ajanta. This is known as the Buddhist litany, a prayer to the 
good lord PadmapAni to deliver hia worshippers from the different 
forms of battle, murder, and sudden death. In the centre a life- 
size image of the Bodhisattva Padmapftni or Avalokiteshvar, 
-^stands at attention holding in his left hand a lotus stalk and 
■^flowers ; on his right and left are four shelves each supporting a 
^Beoaple of little figures. In front of each of these little groups, and 
^Klietween it and Padmapani, is a human figure with wings. In the 
^Kupper group to the loft, that is, on Padmapdni's right, a kneeling 
^■Bgure appears to be praying for deliverance from a lion, which 
^Kia in the act of springing upon him. In the next group below, 
B a kneeling woman with a child in her arms tries to avoid an old 
' hag, disease or death. In the third compartment a kneeling man 
prays a winged figure to save him from one who holds a drawn 
sword over his head.^ In the lowest compartment the figure 
prays to bo saved from a cobra which is crawling towards it 
nrom an ant-hill. At the top on the other side the kneeling 
fignre is abont to be attacked by an enraged elephant; in the 
west compajiment a man in the back grotrnd has his hand raised 
in the act of striking the kneeling figure. In the next, perhaps the 

► petition against false doctrines, heresies, and schisms, an orthodox 
N&ga is attacked by a flying Qarud, the type of Vaishnavism. 
In the la.st, two figures pray from deliverance from shipwreck. 
The winged figure to whom each suppliant tarns for help is 
prob«bly a saint, an intercessor between him and the deified 
Padmaprtni. On either side of PadmapAni's head are chembim 



I See R«pnMiitAtion of Litany at Aiurangsbftd ia Ai-ch. Surr«y Report, III, 76. 
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with garlands, and at his feet koeela a devotee. Other figa 
Padinapdni and Buddha which adorn the wall on either side of 
panel seem to have been added by different worshippers. There 
are thi*ee inscriptions in this cave. In one comer of the reoeas 
behind the large relic shrine, partly on the left and partly beneath a 
standing figure of Buddha saluted by nine men near his feet, is an 
inscription of six short and one long lines. The length of the lines 
is six inches and twelve inches. The inscription gives nine names, 
probably of the nine persons represented bowing to Buddha. The 
naraes are Nannovaidya, Bhilno (Sk, Bhanu), Bhaskar, Bhirari, 
Cheiladev, Bopai (Sk. Bopyaki), Bhattabesu^ Suvai (Sk. Savrati), 
and Pohoi (?). The characters seem to be of the fifth century. In the 
back wall, above a long bench set against the wall, is a deeply ca 
distinct inscription of two lines two feet two inches long. It isi 
inscribed iu letters of the time of Vdaishthiputra (a.d. 133-162) and 
records the gift of a refectory or aatta (Sk. saha), by Ndkanak 
(inhabitant) of NAsik. A few feet to the north of the second 
inscription, and nearer to the cistern in front of the cave, is a third 
deeply cut and distinct inscription, of two lines two feet nine 
inches long. It is inscribed in letters of the time of V^ishthipntra 
(a.d. 133-162) and records the gift of water (?)' by Simidatta 
(Sk. Svdmidatta) a goldsmith of Kaly&n. 
Cave 3. Close to No. 2 comes No. 3, the cathedral or ehailya, the most 

important of the Kanheri caves. The style and plan are much the 
same as in the great Kdrli cave, but, owing to its softness, the rock is 
much destroyed. The measurements are 86^ feet long, 39 feet 10 
inches wide including the aisles, and 37 feet 7 inches high. In front 
is a spacious court, entered through a gateway in a low parapet wall, 
whose outside has been prettily decorated with the rail pattern and 
festoons along the top. In bas-relief, on either side of the doorway, 
stands a rather stunted gatekeeper, and attached to the walls of rook 
on each side of the court are great eight-sided columns on square 
basements with broken shafta The capital of the northern column 
supports three fat figures holding behind them something like a 
great bowl, and on the capital of the southern column are foar 
seated lions. A great rock screen separates this court from the 
veranda. This screen has three large square openings below, 
Beparated by thick massive pillars, the central opening being the 
entrance to the veranda. Above it is divided by four pillars into 
five opcin spaces which admit light to the arched front window. 
These pillars support the outer edge of the roof of the veranda. 
In each end of the veranda, cut in the end walls, a gigantic fignrs 
of Buddha twenty-five feet high stands on a raised plinth. Low on 
the left leg of the figure in tho north end of the veranda, are cut, 
in old English characters, A. Butfer, K. B., J. B., J, S., 78, initials, 
which, as is shown by a writing in another cave, stand for Ann 
Butfor, K. Bates, John Butfer, and John Shaw, who visited the caves 

1 The word in tho iiuoription u Pdniia which meana in Sanskrit a vendor of 
spirituous liquor. This is perhaps an inatancd of the nae of liquor which did 
difTor in colour from water. (See ahove, p. 137). Near the inacriptiou is a r' 
where, perhaps, WAt«r or some other beverage wan kept and given to the monka 
they had dniebed their dinner io the adjoining dining hall. 
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^B 1 678.^ Between the two side and the central doorways, the front 

^K the cave ia adorned with life-size statues in bas-rolief of men and 

^Bomen after the Btyle of the Kdrli figures. The men wear the same 

^BEirioas head-dress, and the women the same heavy earrings, bracelets, 

and anklets. Above these are rows of seated Buddhas, and above 

the Buddhas again is the great arched window, through which light 

paaaes into the cave. Beneath this arch the central doorway opens 

l^lpto the nave of this great Buddhist cathedral. The roof ia high and 

^Haulted, and at the far end ia a semicircular apse, in the centre of 

^ft^hich stands the object of adoration a relic shrine. Separated from 

HBiis central space by two rows of pillars are two aisles. These are 

continued round behind the relic shrine where they meet forming 

an unbroken row of pillars. It is from the plain entablature above 

these pillars that the vaulted roof springs, the ceilings of the aislea 

being flat and very little higher than the capitals of the pillars. Of 

these pillars only eleven on the north side and six on the south side 

have been finished^ the others are plain octagonal columns from top 

to bottom. The finished pillars have water«pot bases and capitals. 

The baae rests on a pyramidal pile of four or five flat tilea or plates 

^^and the capitals support a similar pile of plates in inverted order. 

^^bver each of these pillars is a group of figures. In two cases the 

^Hlgxires worship a relic shrine which is placed between them, on 

^pfeQother a tree is worshipped, and on the rest are men riding elephants 

and horses. Some of the pillars have traces of plaster with painted 

figures of Buddha. The relic shrine ia plain and has lost its umbrella 

Which was supported by a pillar of which the base may still be traced. 

Ronnd the drum or cylindrical base are square holes at equal intervals 

apparently for lights. The roof of the nave has had arched wooden 

nba similar to those at K^rli, their positions being marked by dark 

bands on the rock. A few fragments of the old woodwork remain 

here and there generally in the form of stumps and beam ends 

standing out from sockets. Under the great arched window and 

over the central doorway ia a wide gallery auppoaed to have been 

nsed by musicians. There are now no means of getting to it except 

by a ladder. There are nine inscriptions in and about thia cave. In 

the right gate-post is a deeply cut and distinct but rather defaced 

,, j nacription of 22 ^ lines. The right side is imperfect as that part of 

^^he gate-post was built of squared stones which have been removed. 

j^PThe original length of the lines was three feet eight inches, which by 

the removal of the stones has been reduced to two feet in the upper part 

and three feet one inch in the middle. This ia a valuable inscription, 

but much of importance haa been lost in the upper linos. As it now 

stands, all that can be gathered from it, is that the cave was made 

in the time of king Yajuashri Shatakarui Gotamiputra (a.d. 1 77-196), 

• These letters puzzled Dr. Bird, who. in 18.39, wrote, " On one of the lega of the left 
haod itatuo we met with a cross (the old fashioned letter J written as an I with a 
stroke across the centre) and inscription, in Roman letters, which might Ijc taken 
to be not more ancient than the times of the Portuguese, were it not for the Ethiopio 
or Arabic term A but, meaning thy father ; and which accompanied by the date i 8, 
with a resemblance of the cross and the letters for Kal Buddha, Buddha Sakya m^y 
indilMt* its oonneotiou with primitive Christianity ; whose doctrineH introduced mto 
India are aapposed by VVilford to have given rise to the era of SbiUvflhan which 
dates 78 years after Christ." 
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Clutpter XIV. by two merchant brotliers Gajsen and Grajvir from Datdmiti (?) (8 
Places of Interest. Dattdmitri) in Upper India, and that the temple was dedicated 
the Bhadrajani school of Buddhism.^ The inscrip,tion mentions t 
namea of several Buddhist monks, Kalvarjit, the reverend The 
(Sk, Sthavira), Aclial, the reverend {Bhadanta) Grahala, Vijajmitra, 

I3o , Dharmapdlj and Apareuuka^ the son of a Buddhist devotee 

and merchant. The inscription closes with the words * Finished by 
Badhika, the manager' and the pupil of the old Baddha monk Se 
The cave was carved by the great maaon Vidhika with Shailvital 
Kudichaki and Mah^katak.' Cut into the left gate-post is ai 
inscription of eleven lines, originally three feet four inches la 
It is deeply cut, and the rock being smoother and of a 
colour it is more distinct than the last. The left side is im 
in the upper lines owing to the outer angle of the gate-post banng 
been broken off. The inscription, which is in characters of thi 
second century, records gifts. ITie name of the giver is lost, 
mentions gifts made in several places, in the Ambdlika monaste 
in Kalydu, something given in the district (Sk. dhdr) of Sopara (S 
Shurparaka), a monastery, vihdr, in (Pa)ithan (Sk. Pratishthan), % 
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Cliaitya temple and thirteen cells in the c-ave of (Pra)tigiipta, th^^ 
grant of an endowment to support the Rajtad^ reservoir on th^^| 
way to Paithan, Asana and Chulkappikuti (?), a cistern and som^^ 
other things. The third inscription is under a standing figure of 
Buddha, on the inside of the outer wall of the veranda, between 
the left gate-post and the left colossal figure of Buddha. It is of 
three lines each two feet eleven inches long. The letters belong to 
about the fifth century. It refers to the carving of the image of 
Buddha below which it is set, and states that the image was made 
by the Shikya friar Buddhaghosha, residing in MahAgandhkuti 
disciple of Dkarmavatsa and teacher of the three great Buddhis 
books, tripilakaa. There is a fourth inscription of one line, thre^ 
feet one inch long, under a sitting Buddha sculptured on the 
wall of the veranda, above the dancing figures on the right side of 
the doorway. It is cut in letters of about the fifth century, and if 
tolerably distinct but high up. It records, 'The meritorious gift 
of the kShdkya mendicant Dharmagupta.' The fifth inscription, of 
one line ten inches long, is cut into the square shaft of a small 
bas-relief relic shrine on the right wall outside the veranda. It 
is deeply cut in characters of about the fifth century, and, as it 
stands, ia complete. It gives the well known Buddhist formola.' 

' The Bhadr&yani school rose in the third oeatuxy after Gautama fmm the sect of 
VatHiputra, an ofiiboot from the SarvastiTodiiia, a aabdivision of the Sthavira achooL 
Tbey seem to have belinved in a flrst cause, and that the soul or I is immortaL Soa 
Vaaailief'a Bouddiame. 172, 230, 233, 253, 269. Beal in Lnd. Ant. IX. 300. The clitef 
N&sik cave (No. 26) is also dedicated to the Bhadr^lyani school, which aeenu to lu' 
been iu high favour with the mien of Western uidia daring the Mooiid and 
centuries uter Christ. 

^ The word in the original ia UparaUiita whioh may mean the manager ae given 
the text or it may be a name. 

' The Buddhist formula is, " Tt dharma hetu prahiuiva hdun teehdn tatJuigaiaS 
hmvadat UiKAncha yo nirodha evam vddi MaJtdmravtuma," that is : The object oi 
those (the Adi Buddh&a] who for the sake of religion came into the world before hioi 
(that is, before Gautama), the Tath^gata (that is he who came as they came, namely 
Gautama) has explained ; what they forbade the great Shramaoa (that u Oau 
tells as follows : See above, p. 103. 
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The sixth inscription, of nine lines each ten inches long, is cut 

into a pila.ster on the right side of a standing Buddha which is 

scnlptured on the*western wall inside the small chamber to the left 

the entrance. It ia faintly cut in letters of about the fifth or 

txth cuntnry and records that the image was the gift of Achdrya 

uddharakahita. A seventh inscription, of three lines, was found on 

Ihe face of a squared stone, 19^ inches long by lOJ broad, that lay 

on the outside terrace under the trees in front of this cave. The 

iters are of the fifth or sixth century, and the inscription is about 

ihe baildingof a house or gliar (Sk. griha). The name of the person 

ho built the house ia doubtful. An eighth inscription, of two lines, 

iraA found on the face of a smaller stone in front of the cave. It 

is probably part of the same inscription and seems to contain a 

portion of the lower two lines. The letters are of the sixth century. 

On the right of the inner doorway an inscription of four lines ia 

ted in white upon one face of the octagonal column. It ia 

faiut ia places, but the date is fairly clear, especially in the 

lt«rnoon sun. The date may be either " Samvat 921 or 927 Asfivm 

Shuddha 1 " A similar inscription occurs on the 

next face of the column, and two others on two faces of tlie 
oolamn on the opposite side of the doorway. These are fainter and 
^ less legible. 

^H In the open space in front of cave 3 were once two or three large 
^Hl'elic moonds, of which the largest was built of atone aiid brick 
^Ktad was from twelve to sixteen feet high. Dr. Bird gives 
^the following account of the opening of this relic mound in 
I 1839: "After digging to the level of the ground and clearing 
I the materials, the workmen came to a circular stone, hollow in the 
L centre, and covered at the top by a piece of gypsura. This 
^^contained two small copper urns, in one of which were some ashes 
^Binixed with a ruby, a pearl, small pieces of gold, and a small gold 
^B}OX containing a piece of cloth ; in the other were a silver box 
^■ftnd some ashes." Two copper plates accompanied the urns 
containing legible inscriptions in the cave character, of wbich the 
following is believed to be the translation : Salutation to the 
Omniscient (Buddha )! In the year 245 of the increasing rule of the 
Trikiitakus, in the great monastery of Krishnagiri, Buddliaruchi, 
ftn inhabitant of Kanak 7 (?Kabhoka or Katoka) a village iu ihe 
fiindhu country, the son of the glorious Buddhasbri and 
Qshyavarman, intent on religious duties, of the religion of 
[ChAkyamuni (who was) strong in the possession of the ten powers, 
evered, po.Hses8ed of perfect knowledge, an Aryagana of his 
[(that is Shdkyamuni's) ShrAvuks, erected this relic shrine, chaiti/n, 
f dressed stone and brick to last while the moon sun and ocean 
ndure, to the groat Shravak of the Paramamuni (Buddha), the 
oble Shdradvatiputra. Therefore let the Devas, Yakshos, Siddhas, 
idyfUlharas, Ganas, and Mdnibhadra, Purnabhadra, Panchikd, Arya 
'Vajrapstni, Vankanaka(?) and others be propitious. Moreover, aa 
'long as the milky ocean, the waters of the whirlpools of which are 
whir1»?d rotmd by the sea monsters which are driven about by its 
1 waves, is an ocean of milk, as long as the rugged 
- piled with great rocksj and as long aa the clear rivers flow 
1064-22 
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Chapter XIV. into the ocean ; so long may this endaring and aagpicions £&me 

laces oflnterest ^*^^^ itself to the excellent son of him named Puahya(varman)/* 

Only the faintest traces of this relic mound rem^. 

Stapas were originally cairns or mounds raised either orer tl 
dead or in memory of some famous act.* The practice of 
these memorials seems to date from before the time of Gaatac 
The previous Buddhafi are said to hare stupaa raised over the 
bones/ and there is a tradition that Gautama urged his followc 
to reverence monuments and to build them in his honoai 
The earliest stupas, of which there is certain knowledge, w« 
those built by Ashok (b.c. 250)^ partly over Gautama's relics? 
partly to mark places which his life had made sacred. Perhapa 
the only one of these monuments of which traces remain is tne 
Bharhut stupa in Central India. Though the building is now a 
ruin, there is evidence to show that it was a hemisphere on • 
cylindrical base with small holes for lights ; that, on the top of 
the dome, was a sqaare platform, fenced with a railing and 
supporting a crowning nmbrella decorated with streamers on^' 
garlands ; that large flowers sprang from the top as well aa ff 
the base of the square summit ; and that a cylindrical omaraei 
hung round the hemisphere.' As time passed, the form of 
relic mound changed from a hemisphere (b.c. 500 ?), through a d< 
raised a few feet above the basement (b.c. 200), to a dome on 
plinth equal to its own height (a.d. 50), and from that to a tall roanj 
tower surmounted by a dome.' The relic mound of SArnAth m 
Benares, which was built in the seventh century after Christ, has a 
plinth equal in height to the diameter of the hemisphere.* Besides 
in memory of Gautama or over one of his relics, towers were built 
in honour of his disciples, Sdriputra, Mogalan, Ananda Gautama'a 
nephew and successor whose shrine was specially worshipped 
nuns, and Rilhula Gautama's son, whose shrine was the novice^ 
favourite object of worship. Towers were also raised in honour of ti 
three baskets of the law tripitakag, the vinaya or religious disciplii 
for the monks, the ttutrns or discourses for the laity, and 
ahhxdharma or motnpliysical creed." Finally towers were rail 
either over distinguished members of the monastery who had risen 



* ArchsologicaJ Survey. X. (59. ' Cunninghjuri's Bhilu Tope*. 9, 10. 
' Before the time of (lautauia the Hiinlus gave np thi>ir cnatom ox buriml 

prftctiseil buniuiff , a tomb being raised over the aahe*. Buddh» Cr«yk. 1 19. 

'* KiiahyapR, (.taiitama't predeceuor (perhaps r.c. 1000), i^ it&id to have been b«iri«il 
near Benares, where aa late aa a.b. 400 he had a atopa. Rhys David^ ISl. 

» Bhilfla Topes, 12. • Bharhut Stopa, 6; BhiUa'Topea, 10- 14. 

" Bhilsa Tupcs, 177, 178, plate III. 

* Bhilaa Topes, U>6. Cimttingbam deacribca tfan Sdiichi tope, Mhich he pi 
B.C. aSO (Bhilaa Topea, 177) aud PergUMOo at b.c 250 (Tree and Seq»ent W 
90), oa a solid dome of brick and atone, 106 feet in diatuetw, apringiug from a pli 
feet high with a prcvjection 5i feet broad used aa a terrace. The top of the doi 
flattened into a terrace surnjuuded by a atone railing in the Buddhut pattern, 
the flat coiitre of the dome rose a colonnade of piU&n and within the pillan 
Xjuaro altar or pedestal, from the centre of which roae a cupola or umbrella pint 
The total height to the top of the cupola waa over 100 feet (Bhika Jayva, 186-iafi|: 
The trOpe wa* Biirroiinded by a colonnade and by a richly ornamented rail. (See Bhiln 
Topea, I no, plate VII. ; and Forcn«on\ Tree aud Serpent Wombip, 90). 

"» B«U, 57 ! Rhya Davids, 18-21. 
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the rank of saints/ or over the ashes of the ordinary inoiiks.^ 

The following details of the building of the great tope in Ceylon, 

bout B.C. 150, prqbably give some idea of the services that accom- 

nied the building of the larger Kanheri topes.' A foundation 

vr . first laid of round st/ones, which were trodden in by elephants ; 

tijon came courses of fine clay, brick, cement, iron-plates, incense, 

steatita, stone, brass, and silver. To lay the foundation atone on 

a ftdl-moon night, the king with his ministers, thousands of troopa, 

dancmg and music marched to the site of the new tower. After 

making handsome presents the king stepped into the holy place and 

traced a circle with a pair of gold-tipped silver compasses. In the 

centre of the circle he placed gold and silver vases, cloth, and 

fragrant cement, and, in a relic chamber made of six slabs of stone, 

laid golden images of Buddha and a golden relic casket brought to 

" o spot with a special procession. The casket was then placed 

the relic chamber and offerings heaped round. The shape of the 

was a hemisphere, crowned by a square pinnacle-enclosed 

t wall and supporting in the centre a double canopy.* The 

tcr class of relic mounds contained seven substances, gold, silver, 

pislazuli, crystal, carnelian, amber or coral, and a ruby.* 

Cave 4 is a small circular chamber to the left of Cave 8 containing 

relic shrine. It has an inscription of three lines and two letters, 

t into one side of the square tee of the relic ahrine. It is cut 

tn letters of about the fifth or sixth century, and states that the 

relic shrine was made to hold the relics of the reverend old 

Buddhist monk Dharmapdl by ShivpAlitanika, wife of the goldsmith 

Dhamanaka. Turning north, up a broad flight of steps, is Cave 

5, a plain two-mouthed water cistern with a long inscription cut 

over it. The original length of line was probably nine feet ten 

inched of which one foot ten inches on the left have entirely peeled 

off. Though deeply cut the inscription is much defaced, which is 

specially to be regretted as it is one of the oldest and most important 

in the series. It is inscribed in rather corrupt Sanskrit, the letters 

Kring of the age of V^ishthiputi-a (a.d. 133-1G2), It records the 
ft of a water-pot by the minister Shatoraka." Though nothing 
stinct can be made ont of the rest of the inscription, it appears 

* The oer«rooiu«« observed on the death of a naint are thus deacribed by Fab Hiati. 
In the MiJ^vihAra moniuterv' in Cevlon a famnus monk, perfect in the precepts, had 
the credit of being a itani or Ktihat. vVlien hedied the lung came, and, calling the monks 
together, aaked if their djing brother had attained reason. They answered he is a Hahal. 
T£eo the king. oonAulting the holy books, ordered that the funeral should be perfonnod 

I acco rding to the rules laid down for the fanerals of Rahod*. Accordingly nearly a mile 
■^Hfes east of the monastery they raised a pvre of vood. thirty-foor ^et square and 
^^^^Kf'iovi feet hifh, the top of sandal, aloe, and all kinds of scentM wood. 
^^^Hpv were hud up the four sides and the pvre was bound with clean w^hite cloth, 
^^BImd the dead body was brought in a funeral car followed bjr crowds of people. The 
^Bsing offered flowers and incense, the hearse was placed on the pyre, oil of cinnamon 
' waa poured over it, and the whole set alight. When all waa over they searched for 

•ad gathered the bones to make a t<iwer over them. Boal, IGO. 

' On the Bhojpnr hill there are four tiers of topes, the lowest to the members of 

the monaat^n,', the next to Pratyek Buddhas (Baal, 47), the next to Bodhiaattvaa, 

and thehigheat to Buddhas. Bhilna Topes, 13-14. 

» Bbilsa Topes, 169-176. « Bhilsa Topee, 169-176. » Beal, 41. 

* It is curious that the word in the original ts hhttjan a pot. A gO(id many inscrip* 
tiona at Kanheri record gifts of cisterns of water, but bhtijan u found only here. 
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from tbe fragments that this Shaioraka was the minister o! the 
queen of V^sishthiputra. The queen is mentioned aa belongi 
to the Kardamaka dynasty and it further appears that she wi 
conoected with the Kshatrapaaj the word Mahdhehalrapasya bei 
distinct. She was perhaps a grand- daughter on the maternal side' 
of a Mahikshatrap. 

Entering the ravine or watercourse, between the two knolls, and 
continuing on from Cave 5, come caves 6 and 7, both much ruined 
and of little consequence. Above the two mouths of the cistem, at 
the left end of Cave 7, two deep distinct inscriptions, one of th 
and the other of four lines, are cut into the rock side by side an 
about six inches apart. The length of line in the first is two fe 
four inches and in the second two feet nine inches. Both inscription 
refer to the cisterns. One records that one cistern is the gift 
Samika, a merchant of Sopara; the other that the other cistern 
the gift of a goldsmith Sulasdatta of Chemula, the son of Roh 
Mitra. The letters are of the time of Visishthipntra (a.-d. 133-162] 
or perhaps a little earlier. After passing two great rocks in i 
stream bed and up some notches in the rock, is number 8, a wat 
cistern, and beyond it Cave 9, a large plain room with four thici 
square columns in front. It is unfinished and forms the lower story 
of Cave 10 above. 

Following the ravine, a long flight of steps leads to Cave li 
generally called the DarbAr Cave, the next largest cave to 3. I 
arrangement differs greatly from that of most other caves, 
frontage is a long veranda 72' 6* by 8' A" supported outwardl; 
upon eight octagonal columns. A little chapel at the ©astern en 
has some figures of Buddha and attendants. Three doorways and 
two windows communicate with the inner hall which is n long 
rectangular room, the same length as the veranda. Bound the two 
Bides and back of this inner hall runs an aisle separated from thi 
room by pillars. In a shrine, that stands out from the middle 
the back wall across the full depth of the aisle, is a large seal 
figure of Buddha, and in the back walls of the aisles are two s 
cells. The most curious feature in the cave are two long low ei 
or benches running down the whole length of the centre ~ 
seem to show that, like the Mahjirvdda at Elura, the cave was used h& 
a place of assembly or as a school.' In this cave are two inscriptiona 

• This Cftve is especially intcreafiug m its plan more nearly resembles that ol 
hall erected by king AjAta«l>atru fB.c. 543?) to accommodate the first oonvocatioii^ 
RAjagriba (Rajgir in Behilr) than that of anj other known cave. It ie not a mc 
or vihdr in the ordinary sense of that term, bnt a HfMrmMlutla or place of 
According to the MahiivanBo(TuriK»ur, 12), '* Ha\'ing in all respects perfected tl 
be had invAluable carpets spread there, corresponding to the numl>erof pnesta 
order that being seated on the north side the south might be faced ; tho ine 

{»re-eminont tiirone of the high pncst was placed there. In the centre of 
acing the ea»t, the exalted preacliing pnlpit, fit for tho deity hiuis*'* •■ 
8o in this cave the projecting shrine occupies precisely the position ■ 
tbe president in tbe aIxivc description. It is occupied, in the pr. 
figure of Bdfldha on a, lion seat, with Padmapdni and another atttudnnt. In 
lower part of the hall where there are no cells is a plain space, admirably snitad 
the pulpit nf the iiricst who nad barm to the acBcmbly. Other CKvetal this stirl arB" 
the N.iJiUjuni at Barbar. Bhim's Rath at MahAvallipar. the MahArv'Adaat Elura, and 
probably cjive 2(» ixt Ajanta. FcrgiissoD and Burgess Cave Temples, 353, 










* Tbe vilUge ie proluhly Siki near Potai. It is mentioned aa aupatyttifika, thai 
is lituAtecl at the tuot of the hill, ou the lower alopea or u}ialyaia aa opposed to the 

oft' 
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le much older than the other. On the left wall, outside the Chapter XIV. 

»mnda and above a recess over the cistern, is a minute inscription places oflntereBt, 

sixteen lines, six feet four inches long, with part, of another line p 

id two half lines Where not defaced it is tolerably distinct, and 

be written in letters of about the tilth century. The 

is pure Sanskrit and the whole inscription is in verse. It 

records the excavation of the cave by a merchant whose name is 

le. In the fourth line he is described as famous among the 

millionaires of the great city of Chemula, as one whose widespread 

le had bathed in the three seas. In the fourteenth line is 

ktioned the g^nt, to the Kanheri friars, of a village called 

Ikapadra' at the foot of the hill. In the last part of the 

inscription some account is given of a preceptor, dchdri/a, named 

.amilr. The other inscription is ou the architrave over the veranda 

)lonnade. It consists of three upper lines eleven feet long, three 

)weT lines eleven feet seven inches long, and two additional lines five 

six inches long, to the left of the three lower lines and on the 

level. It is faintly cut but distinct, and the letters apparently 

Tong to about the ninth centnry. The inscription records an 

idowment, akshaya alvi, of 100 drammaa by a great Buddha 

devotee from Gaud (Bengal) or Upper India, ou the second day of 

»the dark half of Margshirsh (December- January) in the Prajapati 
l[ear, after seven hundred and Seventy -five years, in figures Samvat 
775, of the Shak king had passed, during the victorious and happy 
reign of Amoghvarshdev, the great sovereign, the great king of 
Vings, the noble lord, meditating on the feet of the great sovereign, 
the chief of kings, the majestic lord, the Ulustrious Jagattung ; and 
during the flourishing and victorious reign of Kapardi, king of the 

IKonkan, who by Amoghvarsh's favour has gained the five great 
titles, a jewel among the chiefs of districts, meditating on the feet 
of Pulaahakti, the gem of the great chiefs of districts,, * On 
|lhe wall, cut in thick plaster, to the right of the middle door, are some 
records of English visitors with the dates 1697, 1 706, 1710, and 1735. 
On the opposite side of the i-avino, Cave 70 has a long inscription 
of about the same date as that over the pillars in Cave 9 and very 
likely from the same hand. 

The ne.xt cave on the original side is Cave 11, which ia further 
np the ravine and is hard to get at, as the path climbs the rock for 
.Bome distance, runs across for about twenty yards, and again falls to 
tbe original level. It consists of a veranda supported outwardly 
two small pillars, an inner room about fourteen feet square, and 
!«, chapel Avith a large relic shrine in the centre. Opposite Cave 11, 
)n the other side of the ravine, is Cavo 79. Next to Cave 11 on 
[the original aide is Cave 12, a plain small room with a veranda and 
A water cistern on one side. On the left wall, outside the veranda 

I and over a large recess, is an inscription of about ten lines, five feet 
BIZ inches in length. The letters, which are of the time of 
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Vasiahtliiputra (a.d. 133-102), are deeply cut, aud, where they haTO 
not peeled off, are distinct. They record the gifts of a cave, a 
ciHtiJrn, a seat and a sleeping bench by an iDhabitant of Kaly^o, 
(name gone), a merchant, son of Shivmitra. There is a further gift 
of clothes and kdrshdpanas and one pratika a mouth to the friars 
who lived in the cave in the rainy season.^ Over against this in 
care 80. Cave 13 is a group of three or four broken caves with 
some ruined relic mounds. In this cave some interesting discoveries 
were made by Mr. West in 1853. In the centre of the floor, which 
was covered with earth, were found the foundations of four small 
relic shrines of unbnrnt bricks. In one of these foundations, which 
seemed to have been undisturbed since the destruction of the shrine, 
fragments of clay seals were found representing a sitting Buddha 
surrounded by ornaments. Farther search showed many similar 
impressions in dried clay, also several impressions of round seals of 
various sizes bearing inscriptions. Some larger fragments of dried 
clay which had been moulded into peculiar forms, were discovered to 
have been the receptacles in which the inscription seals had been 
imbedded. The larger fragments of dried clay were found to be 
portions of sis varieties of seal receptacles. The impressions of 
inscription seals were laid face to face in pairs, and one pair was 
imbedded in each receptacle. They were small round pieces of dried 
clay with a flat face bearing an inscription in relief, evidently the 
impression of a clay with a flat seal, and a rounded back, which bore 
the impression of the skin markings of a human palm, showing that _m 
the clay was laid upon one hand while the seal was impressed with ^| 
the other.* T 

An examination of the most distinct of the seal impressions showed 
some words of the Buddhist formula, and this led to the decipl^^ring 
of the whole inscription. On many of the other seals, the inscriptionsi 
though differently divided into lines, were precisely alike, and 
represented in letters of about the tenth century, the well known 
Buddhist formula. One seal had an inscription in sixteen lines, the 
lost three of which were found to be the Buddhist formula. All 
the impressions representing a sitting Buddha seemed to have been 
made with the same seal as the same defects occurred in all. The 
figure was represented cross-legged under a canopy, surrounded by 
ornaments and with three lines of inscription beneath it. Portions 
of seventy distinct impressions of this seal were found in Cave 13 
of which two were broken, fifty-iive were pieces containing the whole 
sitting figure, the rest were in smaller fragments. The flat faces of 



* 



^ Kdrsfidpanas and Pratitai are coiiu. The h&riiKdpana w&b of different vaJuet ; if 
of gold it weiG[hed sixteen mdthdui ; if of silver it vu equal in valae to uxteen pcuHW 
of oowriea or 1280 cowries ; if of copper it weighed 80 raktihut, or the same as of gold, 
about 176 grains. According to nonie the copper A-4rj9A^i^><ina is the sAine aa apana 
of cowries, that is 80 cowries. The pratika appears to be equal in valae to th« ailrer 
kdrehdpana, that is sixteen panan of cowries. 

^ Mr. West found sixty-eight soaI impressioiia of various size*, being the impreMioaa 
of twenty-two difl'erent seals. Thc^ tturober of impressions of each seal wer«. No. I 
seven impreesions, No. 2 two, No. 3 ten. No. 4 three, No. 5 five, No. 6 five. No. 7 
three, No. 8 throe, No. 9 one, No. 10 one. No. 11 six, No. 12 four, Na 13 two, No. 14 
two, No. 15 three, No. 16 three, No. 17 one, No. 18 one, No, 19 one, No, 20 one, tad 
No. 21 one. There was one not ligured and two were illegible. 
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' Suniljir impressioiu in dried clay exist in a moseiim at Edinburgh where they are 
lafjellrJ as coming from Coylon, and similar improsaionB in ]ac are figured in Moor 'a 
Hindu Panthmn 'inii stated io exist in tlie museum of the East India rVmipany. The 
meaning and usv of these seals is well pointed out by Dr. FUjcndraliil Mitra (Buddha 
Qmjm. 121). Little clay votive relic shrines were kept in store by th« priests to be 
f|hraa to pilgrims and tho value of the memorial was increased by bearing the seal 
a ay r — i on of an image of Gautama or of the Huddbiat creed. The dedication of relio 
■krhie^ in sacred plocca was held to be most meritorious. Those who could not afford 
to make real relic shrinca offered small models of stone or of clay. At SUm^th, 
^iochi, anil Matliura thonannds of clay models, not more than three iucliea high 
have Keen f<^>un<l. At Buddha Oaya the models were almost all of atone. Some of 
the day raodcLi were stamped with the Buddhist seal and others with the image of 
Buddha. A cheaper form of offering was a small tile stamped with a relic shrine and 
the Bmldhist creed. • Mr. \Vc«t in Jour. B. B. R. A. S. VI, 157-160, 
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NB impressions were painted red, while the round backs bore di.stinct Chapter 
ipresaiona of the skin markings of a human hand, showing that tho Places oTlnterest. 
d was impressed in the same manner as the inscription seals. ^ 
There were a variety of fragments of moulded clay found with the 
seal impressions. It was doubtful what they represented, but several 
^H of them, fitted upon others, formed mnshroom-shaped ornaments 
^H which would fit on to the broken tops of the receptacles. One waa 
^Hr fraf^ent of a larger umbrella-shaped canopy j another appeared 
^■to be one^half of a mould for casting coins, bearing the impression 
of a coin which might possibly be a very rude representation of a 
man on horseback. A brass or copper earring was found imbedded 
in a small ball of ashes. 

Two stone pots were found buried in the earth between two topes. 
They were of laterite or some similar stone, and had covers fitting 
a sunken ledge on the top of the pots. Each of them held about a 
table spoonful of ashes, one pot had three copper coins and the other 
two copper coins. Of tho coins, the first three appeared to have 
been little worn and were covered on both sides with well cut Arabic 
letters which differed in each coin, though ^all three bore the date 
B. 844 coinciding with a.d. 1440-41. The latter two were much worn 
and the incriptions were difficult to read and contained no date.^ 
On the other side of the watercourse are caves 81 and 82. 

Still following the ravine and crossing an upward flight of steps 

is Cave 14, a well finished cave but infested with bats and bad smells. 

^_The shrine off the back of the hall has a little antechamber with 

^■two slender pillars in front. The roof has remains of plaster. 

^"Opposite Cave 14 is Cave 83. Over the cistern corner of Cave 14 a 

rough path leads to Cave 15, an unfinished cave that seems to have 

^Bcontained a built relic mound. On a tablet, cut on a detached rock 

^■between Caves 14 and 15, is an inscription of four lines one foot four 

inches long. It is deeply cut and complete but not very distinct. 

The letters, which are of the time of Vaaishthiputra (a.d, 133-162), 

record the dedication of a pathway by one Kumdr Nand (or son of 

Nanda ?) of Kalydn. Opposite to this, on the other side of tho 

ravine, is Cave 84. 

Cave 16 is a small cell cut in the rock with a relic shrine. 
There are traces in it of red plaster. Cave 17 is opQn in front with 
a group of cells walled off in one end, and a low bench running 
round two of its sides. Across the ravine are Caves 85 and 88. 
Cave 18 is a water cistern and Cave 19 a small cell. On the left 
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wall of the porch of Cave 19 is a faintly cot and rather indistinct 
inscription of 2^ linea three feet long. It is cnt in letters of the 
time of Vasishthiputra (a.d. 183-162) and rocords the gift of a cave 
by a recluse (name gone, perhaps Asdd), brother of the reverend Vir, 
who also gave an endowment from which to supply a garment to 
the monk living in the cave Cavo 20 is a broken cavern with some 
low benches. Cave 21 is rather a good cave with a cistern on the 
right and a projecting porch supported outwardly by two pillarH 
with cushion capitals. Beyond the porch is the veranda, the hall 
twenty-six feet ten inches long by twenty-two feet four inches wide, 
and the shrine with a seated figure of a teaching Buddha. There 
are PadmapAnis on each side and Buddhas in the side niches with 
angels about The most curious feature in this cave is a figure of 
Padmap^ni, on the right of a seated Buddha^ in a niche to the weefc 
of the porch with eleven heads. Besides his proper head he has tea 
amallor heads arranged in three rows above, four in the central row 
and three on each side of it. There is also a litany group, like that 
in Cave 2, but much damaged. On some plaster to the right of the 
shrine door are the painted outlines of several Buddhas. 

At ibis point the ravine widens into a large basin and has, across 
its mouth, the remains of the massive stone dam of which mention 
has already been made. On a detached rock, between Caves 21 
and 22, is on inscription about the making of the dam. It is deeply 
cut and distinct, but most of the first line and part of the second 
have peeled oflF. The letters are of the time of VAsiahthiputra 
(a.d. 133-102) and record the gift of a reservoir by a merchant 
named Punaka. 

Continuing in the same direction is 22, a small cave, neatly cot, 
with a veranda and a cell furnished with a sleeping bench. Cave 
2o is a long straggling excavation much like 13 witli some bencheH 
along the back wall ; Cave 24 is a small cell ; 25 is the beginning of 
a cave and 2t) another small cave ; 27 which comes next was meant 
to bo large, but never went much beyond a beginning. In front are 
two half-cut pillars with cushion capitals. Some little distance lower 
is 28 wliieU ia of no importance. From this, as 29 is back towards 
3, it is best to return by the other side of the ravine taking the 
caves from 87 to 78. Cavo 87 is a little room and veranda with a 
water cistern J 80 is similar in plan but rather larger; 88 is the 
beginning of a cave up above between 86 and 86; 85 is a small 
room much ruined ; Si, which has a cistern, is like 85, and has a figure 
of Buddha in a niche in the back wall and one of the more modera 
inscriptions ; 83 is a long straggling cavo with a row of six cells 
in the back wall ntid the remains of one or more built relic mounds 
82 is a snuiU brukon cavo ; 81 is a neat little cave with a long 
inscription and a doorway and little lattice window on either side. 
The veranda i.s open and pillarless. 80 originally included three 
rooms, which are now broken into one another and much destroyed ; 
79, a plain little room with a veranda and two pillars, is apparently 
unfinished. In the back wall is a long rectangular niche with a number 
of small seated Buddhas. In the inner dark chamber of aive 78 
the front of a jiedestal or altar before a sitting figure, is 
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inscription of four letters. The surface of the stone is much honey- 




^Jcombed and the first two letters are illegible. The letters are of 
^■tLe time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196), or a Uttle later, and 
the language may be Sanskrit. On the architrave> over the veranda 
colonnade, is another inscription in Sanskrit of two sets of five lines, 
ieach line seven feet long. Each line is over the space between two 
itlars and the short line below is on the capital of a column. The 
rst part, which is inscribed in letters of the ninth century, records 
gifts, by the reverend Nainbhikshu, of an endowment of 100 
ranivios to the friars living in the large monastery of Krishnagiri 
uring the reign of Kapardi (II.), king of the Koukan, the humble 
ant of Amoghvarsh, Shah 799 (a.d. 877), Near the above buo 
ted by a line to avoid confusion is another iascription which 
seems to mean : During the reign of Pulashakti, governor of 
Mangalpari in the Konkan, the humble servant of (the Rdshtrakuta) 
Amoghvarsh beloved of the world, the great devotee Vishnurdnak, 
the son of Pumahari, living on the lotus-like feet (of the king), 
requests the honourable brotherhood (of monks) living in Krishnagiri 
Read three leaves of the revered (books) Panchvinshati and 
ptaaihasrika.' Vishnuranak gave 120 drammcLS to keep up this 
sred reading. On the left wall, outside the veranda of Cave 81 
iver a recess, is an im^cription of twelve lines, each line three feet 
ine inches long. It is cut rather deep and is fairly distinct, the 
ast four lines being clearer and probably later than the rest. It 
records the gift of a cave and cistern by the devotee Aparenuka, son 
Auanda, inhabitant of KalyAn, on the fifth day of the Ist 
rtuight of Grishma (April) in the sixteenth year of Gotamiputra 
hri Shatakami (a.u. 177- 19G). Also of 200 kartihupanas and 
in the village of Mangalthdn' (Sk. Mangalasthdna), as an 
endowment to provide sixteen clothes and one pratika a month 
during the rainy season. On the right wall, outside the veranda of 
cave 82, is an inscription of probably more than five lines, originally 
three feet three inches long. It is cut rather deep, but the rock ia 
honeycombed and weather-worn so that in places the letters are 
very indistinct. About three letters are wanting at the end of the 
first line and a corresponding number below. The letters aro of 
the time of Ootaraiputra II, (a.d. 177-196), and record a gift by a 
nan (name gone), the disciple of some reverend friar. On the right 
wall, outside the veranda of Cave 84 and above a recess over a 
f istorn, ia an inscription of eight lines, three feet three inches long. 
It IS* faintly cut on a tablet surrounded by an ornamental border, 
tuo surface of the tablet being much corroded. The letters are of 
about the fifth century. It probably records the gift of a cave. 

About fifteen yards to the north of, and on a much higher level 
than, number 3 the cathedral cave, is 29, an ordinary sized cave with 
ft hall twenty feet nine inches by eighteen feet five inches. A low 
■'iijch runs round two sides of the hall, and the walls are adorned 
vs >ia nomerous Buddhas, seated on lotus thrones supported by Ndga 





* Mftiualthdn is tlte prosciit de8ert«<:l village of MdgAthAn who3« site lies aI>out 
Hum mtlm west of Kaimen hill. It has Baddhiat cave« and reniaina. A largo plot of 
atill marked io the aorvey maps as Kanherkhi jdga or Konheri'a laoil. Sm 
rMAgitbaa. 
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figures. There is a plain open window on the left of the hall d 
and a latticed window on the right. The cave is provided with th 
usual water cistern on one side. On the inner wall of the veranda, 
over and between two grated windows, is an inscription of one Una 
seven feet six inches long, and of seven lines throe feet one inch long. 
The inscription, which is deeply cut on a rough surface and tolerably 
distinct, records, in letters of the time of Gotauiiputra 11. (a.d. 177- 
196), the gift of a cistern and a cave by a merchant I(}ipal (Sk. 
Rishipal), son of Golanaka, inhabitant of Kalyan, and (the gift) of a 
field in the village of Saphdd as an endowment from which to supply 
a garment to a monk during the rains, and, in the hot season, a 
monthly grant of one pratika, and, from what remained, to make au 
awning, mnndap.^ JJO and 31 are small cavea of little interest. HI 
ditfers in plan from any cave except 46. A long veranda is supported' 
along the front on four plain thick octagonal pillars. Instead of 
having the doorway of the hall in the centre of the back wall of th 
veranda it is pushed towards one end, the other end being occupie 
by a group of cells. Two oblong windows, umch larger than usual 
light the hall, one on either side of the doorway ; and, further alun 
the wall, another similar window opens into the oolla. Hound tw 
sides of the interior of this hall runs a low bench. A water cisteral 
is attached to this cave. Passing up the steps between 30 and 31, 
keeping to the left, is 33, a much damaged cave with a water cistorr 
and long benches against the rocks outside. 34 is a small cav< 
with two pillars supporting the front of the veranda, and two littU 
lattice windows, one on either side of the doorway, admitting Ughtjj 
into the little room. Cave 35, next in size to 10, has the Boot 
considerably rjiised above the outer court and baa a well cut flight oj 
steps leading to the veranda. The front of the veranda is support 
on four thick plain octagonal pillars. Between each of the pillara^ 
except the middle pair, is a low bench with a back that forms 
low parapet wall from pillar to pillar. The outside of this w« 
continues straight tlown to the floor of the court. The upper pari 
is adorned with the Buddhist rail pattern and au upper horizon ti 
edging of festoons, which, in timber fashion, are shown a« ii 
resting on the cross beams of the veranda floor, the square ends 
which are allowed to project a little beyond the face. These agaii 
rest on a long horizontul beam which runs the whole length of thi 
front of the cave, the buam itself resting upon vertical props whicl 
at inter'i'als rise from the ground.' The veranda walls are covert 
with representations of Buddha in different attitudes. A cent 
and two smaller side doovway.n entev on a large hall, forty-five ft 
six inches by forty foot six inches, with a bench running round 
three sides and cells off the two side walls. These inner wutls are" 
also covered with sculptured figures of Buddha and Padraap^ni. A 
good water ci.stera is attached to the cave. From 35 the path leadflH 
up the rock, over the cistern near 38, southwards, across an up^-ariffi 

' The word in the original is innmUifi, by which is perhaps meant a temporary 
botver-like structure iu frout oi the c%ve to ward ot)' the summer buii. 

* This ouustructiOQ ia well represented at N^ik where gigaatic figures, half tii 
whoae bodies are above groiuid, supported the ends of the horizontal cro«a beanu on 
thoii aliuulidcrs. 
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it of Steps, about fifteen yards to 30 a much damaged cave. Chapter XIV. 
side the veranda on the right and left walls of cave 30 are two Places of lutereat. 
iscriptions. The right inscription of seven lines, three feet eight 
inches long, is faintly cut on a somewhat honeycorabed surface. 
7he lines seem to have originally been ten inches longer nnd in this 
irt have become illegible. The left inscription, probably of eight 
linea three feet six inches long, is faintly cut on a honeycombed 
nurface snd is indistinct. Both inscriptions relate to the same 
subject and have the same date. The names of the donors are 
;nt. The inscription runs : ' In the eighth year of king 
Ihariputra the lonl Shirisena, in the sixth fortnight of Grishma 
[April) on the tenth day, a merchant householder, the son of 
''enhnnandi, merchant, living in Kalydn, inado this cave of Satta (?) 
nth the respectable . . . . , with his father Venhnnandi, with his 
jother I: ' Mia, with his brother .... hathi, with an assembly of 
i\\ co-nli r(.' On the left wall, outside the veranda and near a 

?cea.s over a cistern, is a third inscription of ten lines three feet long. 
[t is faintly cut, on a rough surface exposed to tlie weather, in letters 
of about the time of Gotamiputra II, (a.d. 177-196). It records the 
of a cave, a cistern, ancl a bathing cistern by Lavanika, wife of 
(Sk. Achal), a merchant, son of Nandana and inhabitant of 
nnd of an endowment of 300 kdrghdfanajn. The inscription 
itions something done in the Ambalika (monastery ?) in 
Taly^n. 

Further in the same direction, passing a dry cistern, is 37, a 
jail ciivo with two front pillars broken away. It has a latticed 
rindow on either side of the doorway to the inner room and a 
istern outside. On the rock, near the entrance to the open gallery 
I, is a deep cnt and distinct inscription of one line fifteen inches 
At a little distance below it, to the loft, is this symbol 
'\f lOJ inches square and apparently of the same age. 
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The four long open galleries, under the south-western brow ot the 
till, 38,39,40, and 41, though rarely visited, have several object** 
>f interest. From the Ttilsi side, 38 is the first to come in sight, 
the path passes under it about a mile from the Cathedral Cavo 

fo. 3). Like the three other galleries, 38 seems to be an enlarged 
lataral hollow in the face of the cliff, where a band of soft rock 
lies between two harder layers. The harder belts are blackened 

?r the rain, while the soft band has worn into dust and been 
own away, leaving a long hollow under the brow of the hill, where 
le rock, being sheltered from the rain, keeps its natural sandy 
)lour.' The only safe entrance to 38 is from above, where a path, 
Jut in the rock and furnished with steps, crosses the lower plateau 
>f rolling ridges, and may be reached either down the steep slope 
»f 65, or by keeping below the terrace wall in front of 30. Following 
lis path southwards, it turns suddenly to the right over the brow of 
^be precipice, alongside which it descends by broken steps cut in a 
iemi*detached rock, which end in another rock. path leading north 
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' Many inch hollows occar in the valleys to the north-eoat of the caves. Some of 
kcm h»vc been eolargtid by art, but it io most difficult to get at thtm. 
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i dowti some steps i 
up others to the level of the floor of the gallery, and is soon she! 
by the rock above. The floor of the gfallery is covered wit' 
brick-dust, the foundations of fifteen to twenty small brick topes 
relic mounds buried in their mins. Beyond the brick ruins are the 
remains of a large stone tope, and, behind the st<:>ne tope, are th 
small chambers, with much sculpture, greatly decayed owing to th 
perishable quality of the rock* The first chamber has a gron 
on both sides and at the back, each consisting of a large sit tin 
figure with attendants, two of the attendants in each group be 
life-size. Between the first and second chambers is a small sittin 
figure with two larger figures below. The second chamber has a' 
sitting figure with attendants on the left wall ; a standing figure 
with attendants on the back, and several small sitting and standing 
figurcH on the right. The third chamber has a standing figure 
with attendants on both side-walls, a sitting figure with attend- 
ants on the back, and, outside, the remains of some sculpture 
All these chambers have remains of plaster and traces of pain 
Beyond the large stone tope, the floor of the gallery sudden! 
rises about fourteen feet to a short level space, on which are the 
foundations of eleven small brick topes, buried in their ruins. 
Another rise of three feet leads to a level containing the foundation 
of thirty-three brick topes, also buried in their ruins. These topei 
have been built on a platform paved with brick, and in som 
places the rock above has been cut to make room for them. Brie 
ruins, the remains of other topes, extend beyond the fourth chamberj 
which is semicircular, with a small ruined relic shrine in the cent 
and a small recess at the back. From this point, brick disappear^J 
for about eighty feet, the floor beginniug to rise past anoth 
semicircular chamber, above the level of the gallery, with a sm 
rock relic shrine in the centre and an umbrella-shaped canop; 
cut in the ceiling. It then passes a relic shrine in bas-relief an 
the beginning of a cell, where broken bricks again appear and 
on for about two hundred feet, no doubt covering the foundation 
of brick topes. The floor of the gallery then rises rapidly to th 
end, where a bench is cut in the rock, commanding a fine view 
Basseiu. Near the end of the gallery are three recesses, with benchi 
from six to ton feet above the level of the floor ; and below th 
first recess are three sockets cut in the rock for fixing wood wor 
A rock^path formerly passed the end of the gallery, leading to ste 
up the hill. But the first part of this jmth has slipped down 
cliff and communication is cut off. 

Of the numerous topes in this gallery, the ruins of the large stoni 
tope have been fully explored, and many of the brick topes have beei 
cleared. In 1853 the large stone tope presented the appearance 01 
a heap of dust and stones decaying into bluish earth, which hi 
probably not been disturbed for ages. It was noticed that one 
or two of the stones were covered with small sculptured figures, and 
the whole heap was carefully turned over and cleared in searc" 
of sculptures. The result was the discovery of the lower part of 
large tojie, built of stone, differing from the neighbouring rcwj' 
and of some architectural merit. This stone tope has been a sixteen 
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jded polygon for a greater height ttan the present ruins, and above 

t it must have been circular. The manysided base of the tope^ 

which measured about twenty-two feet iu diameter, was, for 

itwenty-seven or twenty-eight feet from the ground, ornamented 

ith leTel belts or friezes of sculpture, separated by narrower 

nda of tracery, and, perhaps, divided into panels by upright pillars 

and pilasters. Too httle of the tope is left to show for certain 

nomber of tiers or friezes of sculpture which encircled the 

. There seem to have been nine tiers or belts, several of which 

ere scolpturod into figures or tracery. Portions of the two lowest 

ells remain in their original position ; the other fragments that have 

©en recovered were found scattered among the ruins. The lowest 

seems to have been plain and less than an inch broad. The 

ecoud belt was about two inches broad and had figured pnnels. 

D© of these (Mr. West's 1), measuring eighteen iuches square, 

»8 a central and two side figures. The central figure is a 

roken spirit or Yaksha-like form, which with both hands steadies 

its head a relic shrine, apparently a copy of the tope. Its 

manysided base seems carved into six level belts and supports a 

micircular cupola, from the centre of which rises a tee of five 

ilates each plate larger than the one below it. On either side of 

oeutral tope bearer are two larger human figures, and behind are 

aged figures which seem Uj bring offerings in dishes. Mr. West^s 

ragmont two, which he thinks may belong to a higher belt, is 

bout six iuches broad, it has two rows of heading, and is 

Tided into three small panels. On the right (visitor's left) is a 

.mtral kiiiimiikh or face of fame w^ith a boy and an elephant's head 

both sides. The next panel is a man holding a roaary, beyond 

two elephants' heads neck to neck, and at the end is a panel 

The next four fi-agmenta (Mr. West's 3, 4, 5, and 6) 

perhaps belonged to a fourth belt about six inches broad. They 

are groups of lions, tigers, cattle, and deer, peaceful and undisturbed, 

showing how under ShAkyamuui's influence the lion and the lamb 

,y down together. Mr. West's fragment seven, which he thinks 

ay have belonged to the fifth belt, is about nine inches broad. 

bove is a scroll of tracery about three inches broad, divided by 

oprighc Inzcnge panels. Below is a pWm rounded moulding, about 

sdc inches broad. The sixth frieze was about eighteen inches broad. 

What remains of it in its place is plain. But Mr. West thinks that 

he groups of figures in his fragments S, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 

y have belonged to this belt. In fragment eight (3' Cxi' 3" x 7") 

the extreme right (visitor's left) a man, probably an ascetic, 

thout ornaments, and with his hair standing out from hia head 

n a great circle of curious tufts, sits under a tree on a stone 

ench, perhaps draped with cloth ; his right leg is drawn up across 

he bench and his right hand holds near his chest a short broad- 

bladed dagger. His left leg rests on the ground and his left hand 

set on his left thigh. On the ascetic's left a man, who has 

ismounted from his horse, kneels on stones before the ascetic, and. 

With joined hands, seems to ask his help. This figure has a curious 

" ock head of haii- falling below the ears, or it may bo a cap, and 

wears a waistcloth tied in a knot behind, and a belt or waistband. 
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His horse, a sturdy long-tailed cob, has a bridle without a head-piece^ 
a saddle except for its high ]xiiiimol much like an EnghBh saddle, a 
girth and two bolta, one passing round the chest the other under the 
tail. To the left of the horae the a.scetic apparently again appears 
though the head-dress is a little different. He is seat-ed and rest 
his right hand, in which lies something perhaps bread, on his right 
knee, and he holds np his open left hand as if forbidding. A male 
figfure, apparently the same as the kneeling Bgnre in the last, standi 
with shock hair and a dagger in his right hand, and something, 
perhaps bread, in his left hand. Behind and above, a woman seises 
the hands, and a man the feet, of a male figure who struggles to get" 
free. It is difficult to make out the meaning of this groap. 
Perhaps two travellers have been waylaid by thieves, one is carried 
off, the other escapes. The traveller who escapes goes to a holy man 
who takes from him his sword and gives him food to offer the thieves 
and induce them to give up his friend. To the left (visitor's right) of 
this group the stone is bare and worn. It was once written wit 
letters of the fourth or fifth century. One letter Jeo is still plain. On 
the same slab, separated by a plain pilaster, is a group of tbre« 
figures under a tree. In the back gn:)und a standing man, his hair tied 
in a doable top-knot and with a plain necklace and bracelet, blows • 
conch. Below on the loft (visitor's right) a woman, with big rouDi 
earrings, a necklace, and a top-knot, kneels holding her hands ia 
front. On her right is a kneeling male figure with a doable 
top-knot and bracjelet with something broken, perhaps a mnaical 
instrument, in his raised left hand. The object of worship, whic 
these figures are reverencing, has gone. Fragment ton measoret 
2' X r 3". In the right (visitor's left) is a standing woman with a sword 
in her left hand, and, behind her, another woman. These figures ara' 
separated by a pillar square below and rounded above, in the fourth 
or fifth century style. To the left (visitor's right) of the pillar, 
under a tree, is a standing woman, with bracelet, waistcloth, and 
anklets. Her right hand is on her breast and her left is raised to 
pluck the leaves of a ti*ee. Behind her is a man's face and two male 
figures Btand in the buck ground. On her left is a seat'Od figure, 
apparently an ascetic, with his hair in the dome-coil or jata style, no 
ornaments, and his waistcloth passed round his knee. His right 
hand is np to his chest and held something which ia broken. Bis 
left hand is stretched forward and seems to clutch a sword, which 
is held in the right hand of a male figure, who seems to be running 
towards him. This figure, whose head-dress, hke a three- plaited 
tiara, seems to show that be is a king, wears a necklace and armlet, 
and a waistcloth which falls in a tail behind. A woman, perhaps 
the same as the woman to the right of the aacetic, with a big 
earring and back-knot and an anklet, kneels in front and clasps th 
king^s right knee as if in fear. The king seems to brandish hia 
Bword as if about to kill the woman, and with his left hand tries to 
free the sword from the ascetic's grasp. On the king's left a 
woman, standing under a cocoa-palm, clutches his waistcloth and 
seems to try to hold him back. On her left is a running figure with 
a royal tiara, brandishing a sword in his right hand and hia 
loft hand set on bis left hip. The story of this group seems 
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Ibat a king's wife, the standing woman on tlie ascetic's right, has 

left her home to live in the forests with the ascetic. Her husband 

comes in search of her, and, finding her, threatens to kill her, while 

the ascetic clutches his sword and the wife throws herself at his feet 

jking for pity. In the right of fragtnent eleven, which measures 

V 2" X 9", is a seated teaching Buddha under a tree, and, on his 

^ght, a seated disciple in the attitude of thought. A man, with a 

:ond man on his shoulders, comes from the right and behind them 

^ifi a band of women dancing and singing. Behind the dancers are 

lotoses, and, in the extreme right is a dwarf carrying a dish on his 

[^putstretched hands. In fragment twelve (2' x 8") in the right panel 

^■iro elephants and treas, and in the left (visitor's right) panel a man 

^K>ii a barebacked horse with two attendants in front with shields. 

^■Fragment thirteen (which measures 1' G" x G") is a line of six small 

broken male figures, some seated, others standing. In fragment 

fourteen (9*' x 7"), an elephant with two riders enters from the right. 

Before it goes a man on foot with a shock head of hair and a coarse 

^nvaistcloth. He carries a dagger in his right hand and a long shield 

^pn his left hand. Four more fi"dgment« (15-18) are believed by Mr. 

^^West to belong to a higher belt. They are panels (about 2' 2" x9") 

divided by pillars, in the Elephanta Cave style, showing groups of 

Buddha, alteiTiately teaching and in thought, with, in each case, two 

attendant fly-whisk bearers. Two more fragments (19 and 20) 

mea.'iure 1' 6" X C and 2' x 5^^. Nineteen ia part of a belt of festooned 

drapery and twenty has an overhanging bolt of rosebuds above and 

I a plain withdrawn band below. The character of the figures, the 

^Hfihape of the letters, and the style of the pUlars, seem to show that 

^Hthese sculptui'es belong to the fourth and fifth centuries.^ 

^H At some time after the building of the tope, the sculptures were 
^^covered with a thin coat of white plaster, on which the features of the 
figures were painted in red lines, which do not always correspond 
jvith the original features. After the lower sculptures had become 
mro ken, a circular brick moulding was built round the basement, so as 
hide the two lower friexes j it was covered with a thin coating of 
fhite plaster. Besides the sculptures, three flat stones were found, 
tl^earing portions of an inscription on their circular faces. These stones 
[probably formed a part of the upper circular portion of the tope, 
I oelow the level where it began to round into a cupola. Many plain 
Stones woi-e also found of the proper shape for forming portions of 
the cupola. A stone moulding was also found among the dust 
Iround the tope. It is a part of the polygonal portion, and bears an 
sription in Pahlavi letters, cut io vertical lines, and without 
ribical points. The letters are finely but superficially cut, like 
Jose in the inscription on the three stones above-mentioned, and 
[the inscription extends over only four lines. It reads, 'The year 
IsyO (A.u. 1021) of Yazdakard Shatraiyar. MAh Frobllg'. On 
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' Of Mr. West's 20 fragments of this tope, Noa. 8, 9, and 14 are in original in the 
IMnaeumof the Ikiniliay Branch of Uke Ruyal Asiatic .Society. Of two others (14 
•ud 15), which are in the poaseaiiiou of the executors of the late Dr. Bhtfu Dj^ji, piaster 
of Pari* impressiona are in the Society's Museum^ The rest are probably still at 
Kanlteri. 
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another stone of tlie relic shriue is an inscription of which only tw< 
or three detached letters can be read. It appears to have consist 
of seven vertical lines on a flat space between two groups of acnlptar© 
but the surface of the stone is so decayed that the letters ar< 
just sufficient to show that the words have been Pahlavi. The top* 
was probably solid, the inner portion being of stone cut from th^ 
neighbouring fucks. It had already been broken open and tl 
square hole in the rock had been emptied of ita relics. 

The foundations of all the brick topes that have been cleared ar 
of three sizes, six feet, five feet three inches, and four feet sij 
inches in diameter. They are solid, of large flat segmental brickl 
shaped in monlds on the outside, and of square flat bricks withinJ 
All the brick work has been covered with a thin coat of whit 
plaster, which does not appear to have been painted. As eight oi 
these topes were carefully searched without any relics being found, 
it is probable that the place of deposit was in the cupola, which,^ 
in every instance, was destroyed. In two of the cleared topes t^| 
small plain stone was found occupying the place of a portion of 
two courses of the brickwork just above the mouldings, and thi 
probably existed in all. A similarly shaped stone was found amon(^ 
the broken brick between the topes which had an inscription on ital 
circular face. Many square stones cut in steps, and with a squaroj 
hole through them, were found among the broken bricks an( 
evidently fonned ornamental tops for the topes. The great numbei 
of these brick topes, there muat have been at least 100 of them J 
makes it probable that they held the ashes of the priesthood and that' 
this gallery was the burying-ground of the monastery.' 

On the circular edges of three flat segmental stones, which wei 
dug out of the ruins of the large built and sculptnred stone top< 
were three inscriptions one of two lines, another of two lines, and a 
thii'd of one line. The sizes of the circular snrfaces of the stoue^H 
were respectively liBh by 5i inches, twenty inches by 5 J, and 21^9 
inches by six. The inBcriptions were cut in five hues upon a 
smooth surface. The beginning of all the lines was distinct, but the 
stone was corroded at the right end of the second and thirc"" 
inscriptions. They are probably parts of one inscription and the 
beginnings of the lines were originally in the same vertical line 
The first mrtiou begins with the date 921 (a.d. 999) Ashvit 
shuddha.^ There was another inscription on one of the friezes ol 
this tope alongside the sculptured representation, perhaps of a roi 
robbery, where some faint traces of more ancient letters were 
barel}' visible. On the face of a stone, 8| inches by 4^ inches ant 
9 inches deep, found among the ruiua of a brick burial mound ii 
the open gallery 38, is a three line inscription. The first two lint 
were distinct, except the third letter in the second line, but the 
lower line was much decayed. The letters belong to the fifth ot 
sixth century. In the first line occurs the name of an old frial 
Aiashivn^ga (Sk. A ry ash ivn^ga). On the back wall of open gallerj 






» Mr. Wert in Jonr. B. B. R, A. 8. VI 116-120. 

* These letters were prylmhly carved by »oine visitor to the oBrea. 
bearing tim iiucripliou is iu tb6 Bombay Asiatic Socioty's Muaaoiu. 
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Z9, ia an inscription of one line six feet nine inches long^ written 
in letters of the time of GotAmipntra II. (a.d. 177*196). It ia 
deep cut, but on »> honeycombed surfacej and records the gift of a 
caye. 

A little above 13 and 14, close to the steps that run between 
them, is cave 42, much inferior to it ia execution but, in plan, closelj 
resembling Nasik cave 3. The pillars, though now broken^ have had 
e same pot capitals surmounted by the flat tiles and groups of 
inres. These groups remain attached to the ceiling and one of 
e pot capitals lies on the ground. The pilasters at either end 
ve a central lotus rosette, with a half rosette above, and the neck 
between is cut into three large flutes. These are very poor, and, 
e the pillars, show inferior and careless workmanship. Instead 
f the usual large haU, two rooms of equal size open from the 
nda, each by its own doorway. A low bench runs round two 
•ides of each room. Close by, separated only by a broken partition 
wall, is 43, a plain cave, with two octagonal pillars in front of the 
veranda, and a small square hall with a figure of Buddha cut in a 
che in the back wall. On each side of the central doorway is a 
lattice window and a cistern. On the right of the entrance 
er the mouth of the cistern is an inscription of eight lines. The 
ters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196) fnd record 
gift of a cave and cistern by an old nun, the disciple of the 
nd Ghos. There is also the record of an endowment of 200 
dpanius from which to give sixteen clothes and one pratika a 
nth. 

ve 44 is broken and unfinished. It differs from the rest by 
kTing a {imall chapel in each of the three inner walls of the hall, 
fronts of each chapel being supported upon two pillars. There 
is ft cell at either end of the veranda and a cistern outside. Cave 45 
ia identical in plan with 32. The long veranda is supported 
ootwardly by four square pillars with octagonal necks that pass from 
the ceiling about one-third down their shafts. At either end of the 
veranda is a Buddha with attendants, and in a niche in the back 
wall is a seated Buddha. 46, 47, 48, and 49 are small caves, the 
lait much destroyed. Outside the veranda on the left wall of cave 
43 ia an inscription, of five lines, originally three feet four inches 
The letters, which are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 
196) are clear but not deep cut. The lines are complete at the 
right hand end, but on the left the rock has peeled off. The upper 
linee are more indistinct than the rest. It seems to record the gift 
of a c^ve and an endowment of some kdrskapanas from which to 
pply a monk with a garment during the rainy months. On the 
ft wall outside the veranda of cave 49 is an inscription, probably 
nine lines, which may have been four feet long. It is very 
perfect, indistinct, and faintly cut. The few legible letters show 
,t, like the last^ the inscription is of the age of Gotamiputra II. 
.D. 177-196). 

Beyond 49, passing over the rock to the south, is 50, a neat cave 
with a cistern, double veranda, a mined front wall and a bench 
running round three sides of the interior. Further, in the same 
direction, comes .51, a tolerably large cave with a nicely finished 
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front. The outside of the parapet is of mtich the same style 
Cave 52 is plain but very neat. Ou the right wall, outside' 
veranda of cave 52 and above a recess over a cistern, is an inscrip- 
tion probably of 9^ lines, throe feet four inches long. It is deeply 
cut, in letters of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196), but on a 
honeycombed surface. The upper three lines and part of the next 
two have peeled off, and it is diflBcult to make out anythinjj of what 
remains. Cave 53 is like 52. On the right wall, outside of the 
veranda and above a recess over s cistern, is an inscription of eleven 
lines, three feet four inches long. It is deep cut. but on a honey- 
combed surface, and the centre has peeled off. The letters, which 
are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196), record the gift of 
a cave. Aoi-oss a small torrent from 53, are caves 54 and 55, smt 
<wid unimportant. From 55 the path runs back to the north-east 
where, above 45, is 56, about the cleanest cave on the hill. It is 
fair size and makes an excellent dwelling. As in many of the othc 
caves four octagonal pillars support the front of the veranda ; 
low bench runs round two sides of the interior, two lattice windoi 
aid in lighting the hall, and there is a cell in one comer with a 
small window opening into the veranda. In front, a fine open 
terrace with stone couches, commands a beautiful view of the 8e«,_ 
Basseiu creek, and Bassein. There are two inscriptions in this cav« 
Outside the veranda, on the loft wall and above a recess over a cistei 
is one of eleven lines, three feet four inches long. It ia cut to 
moderate depth, but, owing to the honeycombed state of the rocl 
is not very distinct and part of the centre has peeled off. Tl 
letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177- 196) ar' ' 
the gift of a cave and an endowment by a Kalyan w. 
(name gone). On the pilaster, at the right end of the veranda, is 
the other inscription of 6J lines, one foot seven inches long. It 
faintly cut and indistinct, and is very modern (9th or 10th centni 
A groove has been cut through its centre at a still later date to 
some wooden framing. The inscription refers to something done 
the old cave, probably the setting up of some Brihmanic or Jain" 
image. 

67 is much decayed. 58 is a small but neatly cut cftve in goo^| 
preservatiou. On the inner wall of the veranda of 58, and to t\y^^ 
left of a grated window, is an inscription of two lines, three feet long. 
It is deep cut, distinct, and perfect. The letters are of the time 
of VAsishthiputra (a.d. 133-162). It reads, * The meritorious gift 
of a cave named Sea View (Sk. Sngara Prafokana) by the reverend 
elder Mifrabhuti.' This cave is rightly named Sea View as 
commands a fine stretch of the Bassein creek and of the .sea beyDn< 
69 is like 58. On the back wall of the recess over tho cistei 
mouth is an inscription of three lines originally two feet niK 
inches long. It is deeply cut and distinct, but abont five letters il 
the first line, three in the second, and two in the third have p©eU 
ofif. The letters are of the time of VAsishthiputra (a.d. 133-162) 
and record the gift of a cave and (cistern) by a nun named 
Dimili. The rest cannot be made out. On the inner wall of the 
veranda of the same cave, and above a small grated window, ia an 
inscription of one line, five feet three inches long. It is clear, thoagb 
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not deeply cut, aud all the letters are perfect ; three small lettera 
Duder the line can also be easily read. The letters are of the time 
of V^sishthiputra (a.d. 132-1(J2), and the inscription records the gift 
t a cave ami a cistern by a nun Dimila of Kalyiln. 60 is plain and 
p than the last two ; it has a low bench running along one of the 
oner walla. 61 is like GO but smaller; 62 is unfinished. A small 
bapel in the back wall has two pillars supporting its front. It is 
bftbly the antechamber of a shrine that was never begun. Caves 
to 68 run parallel to these, on a higher level. Of late years 
almost all of these caves have been used as dwellings by Jogis 
and other ascetics. The last Jogi died two or three years ago and 
they are now (1881) deserted. 63 is a large well cut cave in the 
st^le of 35. 64, a fairly large oavo, has had its front pillars broken 
VKAJ. The veranda walls are covered with sculpture, and two 
oblong windows light the hall which is a large plain room 
a low bench round two sides. On the back wall of a recess 
over a cistern month, to the right of the entrance of cave 64, is an 
inscription probably of six lines, faintly cut and indistinct. The 
two lowest lines have disappeared, and nearly half of the third and 
loarth lines is illegible. The letters are of the time of Gotamipatra 
I. (a.d. 177-196). It records the gift of a cistern by the recluse 
Jam^evika, daughter of the very rich Shivtana (Sk. Shivtanu) 
d the mother of Mahtisakdova. 65 is small and much ruined, 
is rather an interesting cave from the amount and nature of 
scalpture. It has the best representation of the Buddhiat 
litany ' that occurs at Kanheri. The arrangement of the little 
ips is much the same as in cave 2. Padmapdni has two female 
dants one on either side. The fourth compartment from the 
top on the right side represents a man on his knees praying for 
deliverance from a fire, in the middle of which is a human head. 
The figures are generally cut with greater spirit and more variety 
of pose than in cave 2 ; they are also in much greater relief. 
The rest of the wall is covered with relic shrines and figures of 
addha on his lotus throne upheld by Niigas. In the back wall is 
ut & throne for a seated Buddha, but the seat is empty and a 
wretched attempt at a ling supplies its place. 

On two of the outer pilasters and on tho wall just above the 
istern are three Pahlavi inscriptions, tho work of Farsi visitors of 
the eleventh century.^ 

'These inscriptionu ran, (1) In the name of Ood, Throagh strong omenB and the 
'.Judge thin year 378 of Yazdakard, on the day Auharmozd of the month Mitro 
VOctober 1009) there have oome to thia place the oo-reUgioniatii Yazd.ln-pAnak 
JCAbaijrydr aoaa of Mitrnaiyy&r Panjbakht and Padarbukht soua of Mihai^-yAr, 
liUuhdd aoo of HimdhAhrAm, and HirddbAhrAm son of MardanahAd. Mitraaiyyir 
I of BdhrAmpanAh, and BihrAinpanslh son of Mitraaiyyir, FalAnzdd and ZAdspiirharo 
W>iu of AtAirmAhin, NukmAhdn, DinbAhrdm, BajurgAtttr, Hirddmard and BebaAd 

Xoe of MAh (2) In the name of Go<.l, in the year 378 of Yazdakard, the month 
win and day Mitro (24th November 1009) there have come to this place the 
co<r«IicioDij9ts Yaxd/CnpAnak and MAhaiyyAr Bona of MitraaiyyAr, Panjbukht and 
Padk rhakht aona of MAhaiyyAr, MardAnabAil son of HirAdbdhrAm, and HirAdbAhrAm 
I MardAnshAd, MitraaiyyAr aoa of BAhrampAcAh, and BAhranipAnAh soo of 
iyyAr, FalAnzAd and ZAdsx>arhAra sons of AturmAhAn, NukmAhAn, DiabAhrAm 
ttWt HirAdmard and BehcAd kona of MAhbAzAe, aod BAhrAm-panAh ton of 
sdAd. Id the month Atar, Aubarmazd ton of AvAnbandAd died, (3t Lo 
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In the rock under 66 is a cave whose front is nearly fiUddOfk. 
a small cave with much sculpture like that in 66, haa a tA 
the back wall of the hall with a life-size seated Buddha with 
numerous little figures on the shrine walls. 68 the last of this group 
is a small plain cave neatly finished. On the left wall, outside the 
veranda is an inscription of seven lines, deeply cut and distincfeMJ 
but the upper lines partly defaced. The letters are of the time 0^^^ 
Gotamiputra II. (a-D. 177-196) and record the gift of a cistern and a~ 
cave (?). The name and residence of the giver have been lost. He 
seems to have been a recluse named [Bujdhak. A little way down 
the hill to the north-west is 69, a plain much damaged cave. There 
is an inscription in this cave mentioning the eighth year of some 
king but too faint and worn to be read. 70 is a larger cave bat 
much destroyed. On the left wall outside the veranda ai'o two 
inscriptions one above the other, of seven and four lines respectively, 
originally six feet three inches long. The upper inscription is deep 
cut and distinct except at the top and left end. There is a blank 
space in the fifth line. The lower inscription is faintly cut and in 
places indistinct, the last two lines being very faint. The words used 
closely resemble Sanskrit and the language, though PrAkrit, differe 
much from the Prdkrit of the other inscriptions. 71 is smaller 
and in equally bad order ; 72 is a large well finished cave probably 
of late date with a shrine and seated Buddha; 73 and 74 ar^^ 
much decayed ; 75 is a plain cave in rather better order than eithei;fl 
of the last two. On the right wall outside the veranda of cave 76^ 
ie an inscription of eight or nine lines originally three feet long. 
It is deep cut, and tolerably distinct, though on a rough surface; 
the upper two or three lines and much of the other lines have peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 1 77-190) and 
appear to record the gift of a cave and cistern perhaps by the daughter 
of Samaka. 76 is much ruined, but on the right wall outside its veranda 
is a deep cut and clear inscription. The rock is rough and the upper 
two or three lines and much of the other linos have entirely peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177. 
and record the gift of a cave and cistern by a recluse the daughtc 
Ramanaka, beloved of bis family and inhabitant of Dhenuk^ 
and the disciple of the old reverend monk Bodhika. She also gave^ 
an endowment from which to distribute sixteen clothes. 77 is much 
like 76. It is only about twenty yards to the east of 35. On the 
right wall outside of its veranda and over the entrance to a side 
chamber is an inscription of five lines originally six feet long. I 
is rather faintly cut on a rough surface. Nearly the whole of the 
first line, and about eighteen inches of the left end of the second line 
have peeled off, with a corresponding portion of the following linea. 
The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196) 
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the DJUne of God, in the month Mitro and day Dino of the year 390 of Yudakard 
(80th October 1021), there have come from Irtln to this place MAh Frobig and MAh- 
u;^yAr sdna of Mitraaiyyir, P&njbukht son of MAbaiyyAr, MardAnahid 
Bjrid B4hnim, Bohz&d wu of Miti-avindAd, JAvidAnbud eon of BAhrAm-guali 
BajorgAtnr ton of MihbizAe. MAhaiyyiir and Bandesh loni of fliridfarokho, 
MAhbandid son of OebAnkhaah, the li«tener to instruction. Arch. Snr, X. 62-65. 
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aud record the gift of a cave by ..... . 

KhftDdD^gasatalca 

On the left of the entrance of cave 77, on the back of the recesa 

over the cistern, is an inscription of ten linea, three feet six inches 

long. It is faintly cut on a honeycombed surface, very indistinct 

and almost completely illegible. The letters are of the time of 

Gotamipiitra II. (a.d. 177-196) and appear to record the gift of a 

cave. The ten next, 78 to 88, have been mentioned on the way 

down the ravine from 28. The remaining caves are 89, south of 

66, on the edge of the stream-bed, which is not worth a visit. 90 

and 91, between 36 and 50j are both much mined; 92 is a little 

to the south-east of 3 the cathedral cave ; 93 and 94 are close to 

the stream across from 8 and 7 ; and 95, 96, 97, and 98 are ruined 

caverns and cells further up the ravine bank. 99 is a small cave 

near 44. 100 is high in the rocks over against 24 and 26, and 101 

and 102 are broken cells in a great black hillock on the east of the 

hill above 100, On the back of a bench, the remains of cave 94, on 

the north side of the ravine opposite cave 7, is an imperfect 

inscription of two lines. The bench is ton feet six inches long, but 

only three feet six inches of the end of the last line of the 

^inscription are legible. The inscription is deep cut, but the 

^■nrface of the rock is much honeycombed and weather-worn. The 

^Betters are of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-I9C), and, in the 

Hbecond line, there appears the name of a village perhaps Gorpad. 

On the back of a low bench, along the flight of steps just above cave 

96, is a deep cut distinct and perfect inscription of 2^ lines, three 

feet nine inches long. It is of the timo of VAsishthiputra (a.d. 

33-162) and seems to refer to the dedication of a pathway by 

Chemula goldsmith Dhamaka, the son of Rohanimitra (and brother 

the giver of the cistern in cave 7). The pathway consists of a 

Dg flight of steps beginniug on the side of the stream bed opposite 

e cistern recess of cave 5, and climbing the northern hill as far 

the ruins of the great relic monnd. Above a recess, over a bench 

the left veranda of cave 9G, is an inscription of two unequal 

l€8, three feet eleven inches and four feet eight inches long. 

ongh faint and somewhat rude the letters are distinct and perfect. 

seems to record the gift of a field as an endowment by the 

rchant Mndapal (Sk. Mundpfll) son of the devotee Vhe(nu ?)- 

The letters are of the age of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196). 

ide cave 99, on the left wall, above a recess over a cistern 

oath, iaon inscription of six or more lines originally three feet long. 

is deep out but indistinct, the rock being much decayed. About 

one foot eight inches of the left end of the inscription and all the 

lower lines have disappeared. It records the gift of a cave in the 

eighth year of some reign probably that of Gotamiputra II. 

(a.d. 177-196). There is an inscription of one line on the front of 

t small low platform cut in the surface of the rock near the top of 
le main hill. The platform is six feet long, but there are no letters 
^io first eighteen inches. The letters are very new and seem to 
l^ibden scrawled by some nineteenth century ascetia 
Besides the caves, interesting remains crown the flat tops both of 
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the raain spur and of the smaller knoll to the north of the nar 
ravine. Above the tiers of caves the upper slope of the main hill 
in places cut into ciaterns and crossed by loug roughly traced Sight 
of steps. Along the flat top are cut a line of quarries and cistenx 
and, in several places, scattered lines of large dressed stones lie 
if brought together for some large building. Along the eastern 
crest of the hill run the foundations of a wall, and, near it, are one 
or two mounds covered with blocks of dressed stone apparently the 
remains of relic shrines or of burial mounds. Further along, 
towards the south, is a quarry with blocks of dressed stone, some 
ready to be taken away, others half cut as if the work of building 
had been suddenly stopped. 

To the north of the small stream-bed, behind the line of caves,^ 
a flight of eighty-eight shallow roughly -traced steps leads from thdH 
south up a gentle slope of rock. Along each side of this flight offl 
steps tlii'ee clusters of prickly-pear bushes mark the sites of what 
seem to have been small temples or relic shrines. Most of these 
sites are too ruined to show the form of the building that stood 
on them. But enough of the third site on the right hand is left 
to show that it stood on a stone plinth about seventeen feet by 
twenty-two, and apparently rose in steps into a central building 
of bnck and stone. Close to this ruin is a little rock-cut cistern. 
The building to which the flight of steps led is completely ruined 
and thick covered with brushwood. It seems to have been a round 
building of dressed stone, with a diameter of about forty feet, 
surrounded, at a distance of about twenty-four feet, by a rail or 
stone-wall apparently square. In a hollow, about fifty yards to thej 
west of this mound, lie some large broken pillars, and behind thei 
is a hole which seems to have been worked as a quai*ry. A seoond' 
knoll, about fifty yards further west, seems to have once been crowned 
by another burial mound or relic shrine. Behind these knolls a 
deeply wooded ravine cuts off the Kanheri spur from the main Kdman 
i>ange. Beyond the wooded ravine the rocky scarp of K4man seems 
to have been cut into several cave mouths. 

To the common people the caves have no connection with 
Buddhism. The people have fully adopted the Br^man story that 
the caves are the work of the Pandavs. Several of the figures are 
worshipped, notably the two huge Buddhas on either side of the 
entrance to the Cathedral Cave (No. 3). Their feet are reddened with 
pink powder and spotted with yellow. But the figures are respecteid 
not for the sake of Buddha, bat because they are believed to represent 
Bhim the giant P^ndav. Besides Hindu visitors, Parsis and 
Christians come to see the caves during the dry season. There^ 
are two yearly fairs, one on the eleventh of the bright half of Kdriik^^ 
(November - December) the Divdli of the gods, and the other on 
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the MaJidffhivrdtra or great night of Shiv, the thirteenth of the dark j 

On both occasions, Brihmans,^ 



half oi Mdgh (January- February). 

Gujars, Vd,nis, Sutars, and MardthAs come to the number of about 
1000, bathe in the ponds near the hill, examine the caves, and 
worship the ling in cave GO. Sweetmeats and other articles worth 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200) are sold in the Darbir Cave 
(No. 10), which is also called the Market or Biaar Cave. 
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K&nheri Port, in the village of Modgaon eighteen miles north- 
of DAhdna, stands on a hill about 500 feet high. The walls, 
are from ten to twenty feet high, though rained, are of 
[eat masonry. 

Earaoja or Uran Island, north latitude 18" 51' and east 
IftQgitade 73^ 2', about eight miles long and four broad, lies, in the 
sonth-east of Bombay harbour, about six milea south-east of the 
Ca.mac pier in Bombay. On the east it is cut off from the mainland 
by the Bendkhal creek, which at high tides is filled through its whole 
length. The island rises in two bare rocky hills, the smaller in the 
north and the larger in the south, between which lies a stretch of 
(mMS and rice lauds wooded with mango trees and brab palms. 
On the east the salt pans have broken the oreek into several small 
branches, but one arm, running from Mora Bandar in the north to 
ran, ia large enough to allow boats to pass to Uran at high tide. 
The rock of the island is trap crossed by dykes of black basalt. 
The trap beds, which are greenish and bluish and more or leas 
amygdaloid, vary in structure and density. The water-supply is 
good. There are three built reservoirs, one along the roadside about 
half way between Mora Bandar and Uran, a second between Uran 
and Karanja, and the third aod largest, called Bhindia, in Uran, ia 
abont a quarter of a mile round. Besides these three built reservoirs, 
any ponds and wells hold water for several months after the rains, 
he drinking water comes from springfs of which the best, on a 
tie hill not far from the Collector's honee, runs with a full and 
nstatit stream into a reservoir built by the late Mr. Richard 
poonor. Commissioner of Customs. In a narrow ravine in the 
rger hill, is a small square rock-cut room with a narrow entrance 
rmerly protected by masonry. From the roof of this chamber a 
natant dropping of clear wholesome water forms a pool three or 
four feet deep. On the same hill, close by a ruined church, is a 
closed Portuguese well or reservoir of excellent water. 

Besides its rice ci-op, which is of considerable value, the island has 
two special exports, salt worth about £469,185 and moha liquor 
worth about £165,900 a year. The chief other industry is fishing. 
The salt pans, which cover about 3000 acres, lie in the great tidal 
marsh to the east of the island. The marsh ia crossed by a long 
winding creek with numerous arms. The great area of the works, the 
shining white pans with their regular boundaries and rows of salt 
heaps, in spite of monotony and barrenness, have a curious impressive 
effect. The Karanja salt pans are probably very old. But the only 
reference that has been traced is Mandelslo's (1638} notice of the 
salt of Oranu-Bammara, apparently Uran-Mnmbai.' In 1820 about 
20,000 tons of salt were made every year. The trade was said to 

five high profits to the merchants and yielded a revenue of about 
1100 (Rb. 11,000). Uran salt was thought better than any salt 
made further south.' Daring the last five years the export of salt 
been estimated at 51,125 tons, and the yearly revenue at 
271 ,934 (Bs. 2 7, 1 9,340) . The other great manufacture, the distilling 
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of spirits, yields a yearly revenue of from £105,000 to £11djOOOJ 
There are nineteen brick and tiled diatiUories at the Mora pier, 
owned and managed by Persia. Almost all the spirit is made from 
moha flowers, brought chiefly through Bombay from the Panch Mahilt 
and Jabalpur. The aea trade returns show, for the five years ending 
1878-79, average exports worth £400,615 and imports worth £56,406^h 
Exports varied from £263,275 in 1878-79 to £503,286 in 1877.7a!B 
and imports from £46,115 in 1874-75 to £61,013 in 1878-79.1 ^ 

A metalled road runs along the whole east side of the island, and 
a road, 14^ miles long, is being made between Uran and Panvel. 
A steam ferry boat runs daily between Bombay and Uran or Mora, 
calling at Hog Island and Ulva near Panvel and returning the s&me 
day. The fares from Bombay to Uran and Knranja, which are 
distant six and twelve miles respectively, are 4«. (Rs. 2) first class, 
1«. and Is. 6ti. (8 and 12 aa.) second class, and dd. and 9<2. (4 and 
6 a».) for a deck passage. 

The only early remains aa yet found in Karanja are, on the east face 
of the Kharavli or Kharpuae hill, about twenty feet above distilleryj 
number five, a small plain rock-cut chapel, cell, and cistern apparent!] 
Buddhist, and some plain cells in Dronagiri hill. Three land-gnui( 
stones have also been found, showing, that in the twelfth centuryj 
under the Silhdrda, the island had gardens and villages.' Undei 
the Portuguese (1530-1740) Karanja was the extreme south of the^ 
Bassein province. In the sixteenth century it was a populous island 
with two forts, one on the east, in the present town of Uran, and tha^ 
other on the top of the southern peak. The fort on the southeru^B 
peak was built in the form of a square, with an armed bastion at 
three of the corners. Close to it were the garrison barracks.' A , 
hundred armed men were maintained for the defence of the i8land4 
In 1535 Fr. Antonio do Porto built the church of Sam Francist 
and two other churches, Nossa Senhora de Sa]va9S^ and N. S. de 
Penha. All these are now in ruins. There was also the church of 
N. S. do Rozario and a Dominican hermitage built by Father Gen. 
T. Jeronimo da Paixao. A long winding flight of stone steps raD 
up the south hill, and, on the top, besides the fort, were garrisoi 
barracks and the ruins of the church of N. S. da Penha. It ia 6ai( 
that when the foundations of this church were dug a blue stone waa' 
found with an image of the Virgin.* In 1538 the island is described 

' Kamaja baa two landing places, Mora and Karanja. The detaila are : Mora, Exporia 
1874-75 £272,192, 1876-7G £272,.'>57, 1876-77 £.314,597, 1877-78 £365,363. and 187S-79i 
£198.680; Iniporta 1874-75 £40,902, 1876-76 £50,068, 1876-77 £44,344, 1S77-7»| 
£47,818, 1878-79 £49,095. Knranja, Exports 1874-75 £63.455. 1876-76 £201,637, 
1876-77 £110,777, 1877 78 £137,922, 1878-79 £64,694; Imports 1874-75 £5212 
1876-76 £13,225, 1876-77 £4)126, 1877-78 £10.322. 1878-79 £11,917. 

' Detaila of the KhararU or Kharpuae caves and of the three grant-stones are giv« 
onder Objects of Interest. 

^ The strcDgth of the garrison was a captain, six soldiers, one bombardier, and fi\ 

giona, the cost was £24 84. (30,000 ret* to the captain and 460 parddoa for the rest}, 
R Cunha's Bassein, 202. 

* Da Cuuha's Bassein, 202. Bishop Osorio (1504-1580) states thai the Portugal 
found a majestic Christian temple in Karanja. This is probably incorrect. The 
fignro of the Virgin Mary may have been one of the mothers or md)nkit» suckling the 
ii^ant K&rtikeya the Hindu god of war, like the figure lately found in Eleplmnta 
island. The blue stone may have been covered with the bine enamel which has * 
been found in Klephanta, See above, pp. 91, 96. 
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♦wo hills and a plain between, very rich with orchards and rice 

8.^ In 1550 it is nioutionod as having a tower and bastion and 

other houses.' In 1571 it was attacked by a party of Ahmadnagar 

troops from Chanl, hut the garrison pat them to flight leaving the 

island covered with dead bodies.^ In 1585 the Franciscans are 

[^ mentioned as having got charge of Karanja.* In 1613 Karanja was 

the scene of a great riot which was quelled by the courage of Captain 

Femao de Sampayo da Cnnha.* In 1G34 Karanja is described 

, .ols a walled village, a gunshot from the fort, with thirty Portugaese 

^BfamiUes and slaves. In the same year it ia mentioned as bounded 

^n)y six Aimadnagar townships, Karn^la, Drago ?, Pen, Sabayo 

^mShdhibdj), Abeta ( Apta ?), and Panvel. From there the Moors could 

^■easily pass to the island, and the river between could be crossed 

^B dryshod at low tide and at high tide was not more than knee deep. 

" The soil was fruitful and there was a good manufacture of a cloth 

failed leculas* In lt570 Karanja and several other towns were 

plundered by Partdbrao Gnjar, a leader of Mardtha cavalry.' In 

1682, it was taken from the Portuguese by Sambhaji, apparently 

without resistance, and held by him for nearly a year, when it was 

recovered by the Portuguese.* In 1720 Captain Hamilton notices 

it as a PortQgueso island, with no trade but furnishing eatables for 

Bombay.* In 1728 the fort had six pieces of ordnance varying 

I a from one to six pounders. The defences were out of repair.^*' In 

|Hl737, when the Mardthas attacked Thana, the commandant fled to 

^■Karanja. But Karanja was soon after taken. In 177i, after the 

fiall of Veraova, Colonel Keating marched to Karanja and took 

possession," In the following March the conquest was confirmed 

Dj the treaty of Snrat, the confirmation was repeated in March 1 776 

by the treaty of Puraudhar, and it was finally ratified by the treaty 

)of S^lbai in 1782.*^ In 1775 the town was described as lying 
|)etween two lofty mountains on the west side, in size nothing more 
Ihan a large Maratha village, with low straggling houses near a 
pond covered with wild duck and waterfowl. On its banks were 
a small fort, a Portuguese church, and a Hindu temple.^* In 1781 
a resident was appointed.'* In 1788 Hov^, the Polish traveller, 
found it poorly inhabited. The soil was fertile, but the people 
spent their time either in fishing or in palm*juice drawing for which 
tuey found a good raai-ket in Bombay, On one of the hills were the 
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» Prim. Eot. d» Ind. 64. • Col, de Mon. Ined. V.2, 216. 

» D» Cunha'a Chaul, 50. * Aruhivo V. 1083 in Nairne'a Eonkaii, 53, 

* Da Cunha'a Basaein. 203. 

*0 Chcon. de Tis. III. 261. In I(>34, besides a balance to the state, Karanja paid 
(5000 parddo») a year to the bishop of Cranganor and £30 (800 parddm) to the 
Jesuits. 

iPuff, 111. The Surat factors particularly notice this incursion which they 

liviji headed iu person. They mention that he veiy severely plundered 

\ carried away all the chief men except such va eacapetl in women s clothea. 

lo's Hist. Frag. 126. Mendoufa's Topography of Karanja, 9 ; Da Cunha's 

and Bassein, 67. •New Acconnt, 242. 

"•O Chron. de Tis, I. 32. " Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, I. 45.3. 

" Aitohiaon'B Treaties, V. 21 , 33. 41 . " Forbea' Oriental Memoirs, I. 453-454. 

" NairnoB Konkan, 103, In 1781 the revenue of Kanvuja, chiefly from rice, was 
ktiwaUnl at £600<J (Ra, 60,000), Bombay in 1781, 3. 
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of a fort.' The revenue for 1813, including £3336 of Ian 
revenue, £1651 of excise, and £4091 of cuatouis, was £9078 and tba 
expenditure £1566. In 1820 Hamilton noticed that convicts we: 
sent from Bombay and employed in cleaning ponds, repairing bask 
and keeping the roads in order.* 

The island, which is now generally called Uran, forma a pet 
division of twenty-two villages under Panvel. At high tide tli 
Bendkhal creek surrounds it and cuts it off from the mainland. 
Mora, in the north, lies at the foot of a range of low hills. Tl»e 
beach is rocky and muddy, and most of the people are tishers living 
in low ill-built huts. Mora is the chief port of the island wlie 

Eassengers land and embark for Bombay. Most of the lar] 
uildings are connected with the distilleries. There is also a custo 
house, and, on a plateau about 100 feet above the village, a residen 
for the excise officer. Earanja in the south is a small fishing village 
with little trade and only a few good houses. The details of the 
town of Uran, which is a place of some consequence, are given 
sepattitely. 

The Christian population of 413 has a church dedicated to Oar 
Lady of Purification. It was rebuilt in 1852 by Manuel DeSou/.}», 
m^mlatdfir of Sdlsette, and measures 65 feet long by 27 broad and 
30 high. The priest has a house and is paid £3 (Rs. 30) a mouth by 
the Goa government. There are three ruined churches, St. Francia 
124 feet long 58 wide and 30 high, has the nave unroofed but th« 
sanctuary still arched and in good order ; Our Lady of Salvatio 
70 feet long by 26 broad and 20 high ; and, on the top of Dronagi 
hill, Our Lady of Penha, well preserved, and measuring 50 feet Ion, 
by 15 broad and 14 high, There are also two chapels, St. John t 
Baptist's, the Buddhist rock-cut chapel in the east face of Kliarav 
hill, and, at the foot of the hill. Our Lady of Help, on the site 
which a Hindu temple now stands- In the village of Sheweh is 
ruined church of which the broken walls of the graveyard are thi 
only trace. 

The chief objects of interest are the ruins on the top of Dronagi 
the southern hill. They include the Portuguese fort, the gna 
house, and the church of Notre Senhora de Penha, and ai 
approached by a long and winding flight of steps. On the slope o; 
the hill are some plain cells now generally filled with water.' 
the east face of the north hill, which is called either KharavH o: 
Kharpuse, about twenty feet above distillery number five, is a small 
ixjck-cut cave (25' x 24' x 10') apparently Buddhist. The front of the 
cave is supported on two square pillars with pot capitals. Opposite 
the middle of the entrance, in a rectangular recess in the bac' 
wall, nine inches deep, is carved in the rock what looks like 
Christian altar, but may be a small relio shrine or ddghoha, T 
cave has signs of whitewash. To the north is a small room aboai 
eight feet square with a water cistern about two feet deep. 
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marks of a former volcano, and, in the chaam, pieces 
form of aehen, and two 8{>eciea of xeoUte. 
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Three of the inscribed stones in the Colleotor'a garden at ThAna Chapter XI 
were brought from Karanj a, two from Chanjeh three miles to the piaoei of Inter 
eoath, and one from Ranvad about a milo to the north-west of Ui-an. 
The earhest is a Chanjeh stone (3' 6" x 1' 3" x 6"). The inscription 
of sixteen lines is well preserved. The characters are DevanAgari 
and the language ix Sanskrit. It is dated Shak 1060 Mdgh Shuddh 1 
(January -February, a.d. 1138) and records the grant of a field 
aed Am be in Nagum,' and of a garden belonging to one Joidk, 
>y the Silhdra king Apar^ditya, to Shridhar, learned in the kratnas^ 
for the spiritual benefit of Aparaditya'a mother Lil^devi. The 
^inscription records, on the occasion of an eclipse of the son, 
jother gfrant by Apar^itya of a garden in the Chedija (ChAnjeh ?) 
Ullage to worshippers of Mahi^ev, haivB or badvaa and to VUhtHcaait). 
The next in order of date is the Rflnvad stone (3'8"x 1' 6''x9"). 
Above are the sun and moon with an urn -shaped water pot 
between them. The letters are well preserved DevanAgari, and 
the language is Sanskrit mixed with Mardthi. The inscription 

* records a gi-ant of land ia Padivaa in Uran, on Shak 1171 Chaiira 
^adya 1 (April - May, A.D. 1249), the day of a solar eclipse, by the 
SBilhi.ra king Someshvara. The king's ministers were Jh^mpada 
Prabhu the great councillor, Deva (?) Prabhu the great minister 
of war and peace, and Dada Prabhu the chief justice. The last in 
order of date is the other Chanjeh stone. It records the grant 
of 102 pdruUha drammna,^ the fixed revenue of some garden land 

*of Kothalsthiin in Chadiche (Chanjeh ?) in Urao, to Uttareehvar 
^f Shristhanak (Th4na). Tlie grant was made in the reign of 
Bomeshvara, on Monday Ohaitra Vadya 14th Shak 1182 (a.d. 1260). 
So mesh varans ministers were Jhdrapada Prabhu the great councillor, 
Maina (Ku ?) Bebala Prabhu and'Peramde Pandit ministers of peace 
and war, and Pddhi Goven (Ku?) tho minister of justice and of 
finance. 

On a small hill about two mdes to the south of the village of Mora 
are two Government houses, one for the use of the Collector of 
ThAna, the other of the resident officer of the customs department. 

In Karanjon, a Rassein village about ten miles north-east of Kajurjom. 

Mdnikpur, was found an inscribed stone, 4' 10" long by 1' 7" broad 

and 7 thick, which is now in the Collector's garden at Thana. 

Above, between figures of the son and moon, begins an inscription of 

thirteen lines in dim spoilt letters difficult to read. All that can be 
I made out, and even this is doubtful, are in the third and fourth lines 

the words ' the illustrious Haripaldev, the chief of the Mabfimanda- 
I leshvars, adorned with all the royal titles.' Harip4l, it appears fi-om 

another stone inscription, was a SilhAra king who ruled about the 

end of the eleventh century. 

'Nlgam ia probably NAgaon three milos north-w««t of Cb^jeh. 

' Krama is a peculiar methtHl of reading and wrriting Vedio texts, ' going step by 
ap * «o caUed because the reading proceeds from tbe nrst number (word or title) to 
be aeoond, then tbe second is repeated and connected with the third, the third 

«ated and connected with the fourth and so on. 

'The jmrutiha dramma wan probably a Ksbatrapa coin current in the SilhAra 
?rritory. Its value was about 6<i. (4 nit. ). But fM. (4 as.) had then probably as much 
parchaaing power aa 2j, (Re. 1) has now. Pandit BhagvAnlAl Indriji. 
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Karjat, the head-qnarters of the Karjat sub-division, with, in] 
18yl, a population of 692, is a railway station, sixty- two miles east| 
of Bombay and about five niiloa south of Mather^n. 

The railway returns showa fall in goods from 3G42 tons in 18731 
2616 in 1880, and an increase in passengers from 42,032 to ^9,166.| 
Karjat was a mere village before the opening of the railway ; sinoei| 
then the population has greatly increased. It stands on the soatbi 
bank of the Ulh&a river, which, running down the Konkan DarvAja 
ravine, enters the plain below Rajmachi fort. Formerly thej 
mdmlatdAr's office was about three-quarters of a mile distant af 
Dahivali village on the opposite bank of the river, but, since 1869,' 
his office has })een held in new building in Karjat, completed at a 
cost of £2635 (Rs. 26,347). There is also a post office, a rest-honse,] 
and a school, and quarters for railway drivers and guai'ds. 

Karnala Port, north latitude 1 9° 53' and east longitude 73° IC,) 
stands, on a hill 1560 feet high, a few miles north-west of the 
Vegavati river and eight miles south of Panvel. Its command of 
the high road between the Bor pass and the Panvel and Apta rivers 
must, from the earliest times, have made Karnala a place of 
importance. The hill has an upper and a lower fort. In the centre 
of the upper fort is the funnel, an almost inaccessible basalt pillar 
from 100 to 150 feet high. The scarp that forms the outer fort is 
crested by a masonry wall, entered through a gate in the north-west j 
corner. Through the gate a path leads, across the plateau of the] 
lower fort, to the scarp that forms the inner or upper fort, which, likdj 
the underscarp, is crested by a wall. Two gateways, one at the! 
foot and the other at the top of a flight of rock-cut steps, lead to al 
double gateway with a chamber betjveen. Between these gates and' 
the funnel rock are some ruined buildings, and, at the north baao 
of the funnel, is a series of excavations some for store-houses others 
for water. The funnel is locally known as the Pindu's tower, bat 
there is nothing in the excavations that suggests a religious origin. 
The funnel is full of bees and the natives sometimes climb it to^j 
get their honey. One or two Europeans are said to have reached^| 
the top with the help of ropes and ladders. The south-west of the 
hill is better wooded than the north, and commands a beautiful 
view of the island-studded harbour of Bombay and of the sea 
beyond. There are two inscriptions in the fort, one Mardthi the 
other Persian. The Mariithi inscription is on the inner side of the 
lower gate. It has no date and the words are so contracted that all 
attempts to read it have failed.^ The Persian writing outside th 
npper gate runs * Syed Numddin Muhammad Kh^ Hijri 1146 
(a.d.1735). 

According to Major Jervis, under the Devgiri Yddavs (1248-1818) 
and under the Musalman (1318-1347) rulers of Daulatabad, Karnala 
was the head-quarters of one of the districts of the north Konkan.* 
In 1540 it was taken from its Gujar4t garrison by a body ol 
Ahmadnagar troops. The Gujarikt commanders came to Basseia 
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and asked the Portaguese to help thorn in gaining it back. The Chapter XIV. 

Portuguese sent 300 Europeans, took the place, and restored it to places oTlntereat. 

GajarAt. Shortly after the Ahmadnagar troops again advanced 

against Karnala, and the Gujarat commander retired t-o Bassein 

and made over the right to the fort to the Portuguese, on condition 

that they should undertake its defence. Menezes, the Captain of 

Bassein, came to the rescue of the fort, and put the besieging army 

to flight.^ Afterwards the Portuguese Viceroy, to gain the friendship 

of the Ahmadnagar king Burhiln Nizdm Shah, handed him the fort 

on his agreeing to pay a yearly sum of £1750 (5000 gold parddoft)? 

In 1G70 Shivaji took Karnala from the Moghals. On Shivdji's death 

it was recovered by Aurangzeb, and the Persian writing given above 

Beems to show that it was kept by the Moghals at least till 1735. 

It must have shortly after passed to the Marath^, as by 17iO the 

Peshwa's power was established all over the district.' In May 1803 

8 party of the 13th Eegiment, N.I,, in the interest of the Peshwa 

Bajirilo, attacked and carried the fort by forcing the gate. In 

January 1818 Colonel Prother took it from the MardthAs.* In 1862 

the defences were niinons. But water and supplies were procurable. 

Ea'sa'ra in Sh^hapur, with, in 1881, a population of 1057, is a 
station on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway about 
twenty -two miles north-east of Shdhflpur. Before the opening of 
the railway through the Tal pass, Kasara was a large trade centre; 
since then it haa greatly fallen off. It has a rest-house both for 
Europeans and natives. The station traffic returos show an increase 
in passengers frdm 12,120 in 1873 to 18,203 in 1880, and in goods 
from 907 to 148 i tons. In 1824 the village was deserted and the 
Collector had to remit assessment and settle a guard in the village 
to induce the people to come back.* This attempt seems to have 
failed. Two years later, Captain Clunes notices it as a deserted place 
with one well. He remarks that the settlement of K^sd,ra, whose 
people had fled during the two previous years because of the 
oppressive system of pressing labourers, would be a great g^in to 
troops and travellers. Though called Kdsira the railway station ia 
at Mokhovdne about two miles to the south. 

Kelve Ma'bim, north latitude 19° 40' and east longitude 72° 47', 
a port and the head-quarters of the Mdhim sub-division, with, in 
1881, a popidation of 7122, stands about five and a quarter miles 
west of the PAlghar station of the Baroda railway with which it ia 
connected by a good road. The village of Kelve, whose name is 
almost always joined with Mahim, lies on the other side of a creek 
about two and a half miles to the south. 

The coast is very rocky, A reef, partly dry at low water, stretches 
for about two miles from the shore, and two miles further is another 
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1 Dr Cunha'B Chaal and Busein, 40-41 : Fiu-ia in Kerr, VI 368. 

' Polacr's Subairtios, 11. 117-120, qiiotcd in Da Cunha's Basiein, 41 ; Dfl Ccmto, TV. 
1M-2UI ; Col. do Mou. Ined. VII. 1 18 ; Dn Cunha's Bassein, 42. 

•Oraiit Duff, 110. The Bombay Ilocords in mentioning this sieee say, 'Tho 
&Lar&t)ijiji a^lv&nced by throwing up breastworks of earth and boards -which they 
carried )>ef(>re theni.' 

* Blue Book 1819 War in Nairnu's Konkan, 114. ' Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.S. 
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lapter XIV. patch of rocka covered with abont eighteen feet of water. On the 
;e8 oTintereat. <^^^t ^ front of the town of Kelve, is a little detached rock fort.^ In 
16'd-i both the Mahim and Kelve rivers were blocked with sandbanks. 
[.viMiHiM. In 1881, of 7122 people, 6917 were llindas, Mt> MasalmAna, g^i 
ChriatianSj 5 Jains, and one a Parsi. ^^^M 

The town of Mdhim, though well situated, is crowded with gardd^^^ 
and vegetation, and is unhealthy during the greater part of the year.* 
The municipality, which was established in 1857,' had, in 1880-81, 
an income of £289 (Rs. 2896), representing a taxation of abont lOd, 
(6 as. 5 pies) a head. The revenue is chiefly collected from octroi 
and house and boat taxes. The expenditure, during the same year, 
amounted to £287 (Rs. 2872), most of which was spent on roads.* 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show, for 
Kelve, average exports worth £3872 and average imports worth 
£2147. Exports varied from £1106 in 1877-78 to £5285 in 1876-77 
and imports from £1225 in 1876-77 to £3131 in 1877-78. In Mihim 
exports averaged £4972 and imports £2789. Exports varied from 
£674 in 1875-76 to £7015 in 1878-79 and imports from £1411 in 
1876-77 to £4760 in 1874-75.* 

Besides the chief local revenue and police offices, M^him has a 
post office, a dispensary, and two schools. The public offices, which 
are built on the standard plan, stand immediately to the east of the 
fort. They were completed in 1876 at a cost of £4354 (Rs. 43,540). ^ 
The dispensary, established in 1872, is under the charge of an ^| 
assistant surgeon, and is supported by a Government grant of £320, 
a local funds grant of £140, and a municipal grant of £43. llie 
attendance in 1880 was 6774 out-door and 34 in-door patients. 
Near the dispensary is a rest-house built by VikAjj Mehrji about 
1825. The new school house, opposite the public offices, was buile 
at a cost of £751 (Rs. 7510). It has room for 200 boys. In 1882 
a tombstone with the inscription ' This grave belongs to Don 
Francisco Balbora de Magathacus, Knight Fidalgo of the House 
of His Majesty, and of his wife Guiomar de Siqueira, and of hia 
heirs ' was found in the comer of the cocoa-palm garden close to 
the fort and to the milmlatdar's office. This stone is now in the 
Collector's garden at ThAna There seem to have been ten or 
twelve other tombs near where this slab was found, but their stonea 
have been removed. 

Hidory. According to tradition, at the close of the thirteenth century, 

Kelve M&him was taken from its Naik chief by Bhimdev, the chief 
of Bombay-Mdhim. It passed to the Delhi Musalm&ns about 1 850, 
and from them, perhaps about 1400, to the Gujardt kings who kept 
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^ Taylor's Sailing Directory, 372. ' Manicipal Beport for 1879-80, 12. 

* Gov. Rm. 44 of l8t January 1 857. 

* Eelve was made a separate municipality in 1866 (Gov. Re«, 2104 of 19th October 
1866) but abolUhetl in 1874. (Gov. Re«, 264« of 1 1th September 1874). 

* The detatU for Kelve are : Exports, 1874-76 £4863. 1875-76 £4209, 1876^77 £5285. 
1877-78£1106, 1878-79 £3896 ; Importe, 1874-76 £2686, 1876-76 £1385, 1876-77 £1225, 
1877-78 £3131, 1878-79 £2309. The details for MAhim are : Exporta, 1874-75 £^S0. 
1876-76 £674, 1876-77 £5434. 1877-78 £4966, 1878-79 £70»W ; Import*, 1874-75 £4769. 
1875-76 £1535, 1876-77 £1411, 1877-78 £3339, 1878-79 £2892. 
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it till it was taken by the Portuguese about 1532.^ In 1612 it was 
attacked by the Moghals but bravely and succeasfully defended. In 
1624 Do la Valle speaks of two towns at MAhinu In 1634 the 
town is described as about the size of Dahdnu> with many orchards 
and fruit trees and much good water. The fort was equal to DdhAna 
and Tar^pur, and was armed with four brass falcons for shooting 
stone balls, and had a good store of gunpowder and other ammunition. 
There was a Portuguese captain, ten Portuguese soldiers, one ndiJe, 
ten sepoys, one inspector of police, and four constables and a torch- 
bearer. Close to the fort was a village inhabited by fifty Portuguese 
familiesi among whom there were some of noble birth, 150 native 
Christian families, and 200 slaves who carried arms.- In 1670 
Ogilby mentions Quelmain as a Gujardt coast town, called from two 
villages near the coast, one Kielwe the other Mihi.* The fort and 
village of Mdim are mentioned by Geraelli Careri (1695).* In 
1 728 the fort was described as weak and irregular, a very low wall 
of stone and mud 550 feet long and 250 wide, with three bad 
bastions looking to sea and four to land. It was guarded by fifteen 
pieces of ordnance and a garrison of sixty soldiers seven of whom 
were white. A stockade at some distance was under a captain with 
thirty men." In January 1739 it was taken by Chironaji Appa, 
after an obstinate defence," In 1 750 it ia mentioned by Tieffenthaler 
as a place once under the Portuguese then under the Mardth^.' 
In 1 760 a small fort to the east of MAhim formed a triangle flanked 
by two five-cornered embrasured bastions, one to the north the other 
to the east. The M4him fort was long, and part of it was washed 
by the waters of the creek. From the road it appeared a broken 
curtain with nearly ruined bastions. At Kelve a new fort was 
being built ; close by were three deserted towers, a ruined bastion, 
and a ruined church.^ In 1788 Hov6 calls it Kelue chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen. The ruined church was used as a cow-pen.' In 1826 
Kelve had 300 houses, a temple, and twenty export-dealer;^ and 
Mdhim had 1200 houses and a rest-house.^'^ > 

When surveyed in 1818 Mahim fort was of inconsiderable strength 
and size, an enclosure about eighty feet square. The extreme height 
of the rampart, including a parapet five and a half feet long by three 
thick, was twenty-eight feet. The principal gateway on the east or 
land face was covered by a projecting wall three feet thick by about 
foorteen high. The western face of the fort was washed by the sea, 
or rather the Mdhim creek. On the other three sides was a space 
enclosed by a wall of loose stones ia which were a few huts belonging 
to the garrison. Stretching across the whole breadth of the fort, 
and occupying a third of the original enclosure, was a ruined building 
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' Naime'd Konk&D. 22. A MAhim is mentioned in tlie sixteenth centary (1654) as 
in direct trade with Arabia, and aa exporting fine mualiQ from Kandahir in tbe 
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A. S. Beng IV. 440, 468 ; Joar. A. 8. Beng. V-2, 461. 
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for the accommodation of the garrison and stores. Tlie rest of the 
space wna talcen up by a neglected well of indifferent wat^r. The fort 
waa 80 surrounded, to the very foot, by the village and trees that 
an assailing force could approach unperceived.- Of later date than 
the fort, but of the some height and joined with it, was an hexagoni^ 
battery with ten guns. Below the battery was a casemate or bomb- 
proof chamber also for ten guns. In 1862 it waa in good condition and 
strongly fortified, the strongest fort south of Daman except Am^a. 
The fort is now (1881) one of the Collector's district bungalows. 

Kelve fort, about two miles south of Mahim fort, when sunreyed 
in 1818, was a series of petty fortifications, consisting of a raised 
battery on the north bank of the Danda creek or river, and an 
insulated fort 800 yards to the west, built at the very mouth of the 
river. The battery, known as Alibdg fort, was an irregular pentagon, 
the longest side not more than forty-seven feet, with a thin paray)et 
wall five and a half feet high with five openings for cannon. Almost 
the whole inside was filled by ruinous buildings. The entrance into 
this work, the platform of which was fourteen feet high, was by a ^ 
movable ladder. So mouldering was the escarpment that the^| 
battery did not seem strong enough to resist even a slight attack. ^P 
Opposite the battery the river was more than a quarter of a mile 
broatl at spring tides, but was fordable at low water. The fort at 
the montii of the river, which is known as Pilnburuj, lay 800 yards 
to the west of the battery, and was about the same height and not 
less ruinous. Cross walls divided it into three parts, the centre, 
containing a neglected reservoir seventy-three feet by forty-six, and 
at the ends two projecting batteries, each with five embrasnr^s and 
a little parapet tour feet thick. Over the battery, towards the sea, 
was another battery raised on planks with a tiled roof and a dwarf 
parapet mounting seven guns. This battery served to accommodate^^ 
the garrison and stores. Between the villages of Kelve and M&him,^^ 
at a little distance from each other, were a redoubt and battery which ^P 
were in worse order than the fort and battery at Kelve. Both 
were destitute of stores, of water, and of the means of defence. As 
has been noticed in the History chapter the Portuguese found it 
necessary to line with forts the coast between MAhim and Arn^Ia. 
In the fifteen miles between Shirgaon, a couple of miles north of 
Mahim, and DAntivra close to Arndla, there are remains of sixteen 
forts. Two miles south of Shirgaon was the Mahim fort, half a 
mile further south the Fudka tower, a mile further the Madlft 
tower, then, after another mile, on the north side of the Danda creek, 
the Alibdg fort, with the Pdn tower in the middle of the creek, 
thoronghly commandJug its entrance. On the south side of the 
Danda creek, in the survey village of Khatale, popularly called 
Danda, stood the Danda fort.* Close by is a large ruined building 
known as kital, a word which Dr. Da Cunha identifies with Quintal, an 
enclosure or garden, attached to a Quinta or country-house. Fine old 
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' Dandn was formerly a place of consequence, In 1570 it la mentioned sa m 
European irort trading with tJujnnit (Minit-i-AhmAdi, 129), and .iboiit 1670 it itpi>eara 
in BaldetiB m Dando at the north of tiie BijApur kingdom Iwtweea Ag^hi and Daman. 
Orino*s Hiaiorical Fragments, U4. 
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' Orant Duff, 446. » Itinerary, 51 . 

* Th«re was also a broad-house, or aiinnchhatra, to feod »U comerv. The boilding 
hu been pulled down, but the huge crindinc ntones lie close by. 

- ■ * -- *• • Narrative, U. 200. 



* Bombay in 1781, 176. '• Travels; II. HI. 
' Mni. Wilson's Life., 234. 

* If traditioa is to be believed the MarAth^ bailt it in 1692. 
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this view. Among tlie ruina, lies a 
a muPU worn coat of arras. In Dan da, towards 
sea, was a second fort known as the Tdnkicha tower. South of 
>anda every village, Usarai, Mathane, Yedvan, Kore, and Dantivre, 
had its fort, while, inland, in Virathan, Chatale, and Khatale, lay a 
fecond line of fortresses, Bhavangad in Khatale being strongly 
placed on the top of a hill (see Bhavangad). 

Kliala'pUTi about six miles south of Karjat, the head-quarters KaiLAPua. 
of the Khd-ldpnr petty division, had, in 1881, a population of 1191, of 
whom 1169 wei'c Hindus, 10 Muyalmans, and 12 Jews. The town 
stands on the Panvel and Poona high road eighteen miles south-east 
of Panvel, six south of Chaukj and Hve north-west of Khopivli on the 
PitAlganga river, across which a dam has been thrown at a cost of 
it59 (Rs. 590). There is a Government office, a rest-house, a school 
hoase built in 1877 at a cost of £352 (Rs. 3520), and a small pond 
called Mhasole. It was here that in his retreat from the Bar paaa 

ito Panvel, in April 1781, General Goddard was harassed by about 
50,000 Mar^th^. He kept them at bay but lost 466 men, eighteen 
pf whom were officers,^ 
r Khardi» about twelve miles north-east of Shdhdpur, is a station on 
Ihe north-east branch of the Peninsula railway. The station traffic 
returns show an increase in passengers from 8500 in 1873 to 16,096 
in 1880^ and in goods from 796 to 2537 tons. In 1S27 Cluues notices 
Khardi as a market town and a usual halting-place with seventy-five 
houses, three shops, several wells, and a fine grove of trees.* 

Khopivli, formerly known as Campoli, is a small village of 515 
people, on the south-east frontier of the district, on the Poona- 
Panvel high road five miles south-east of Khdlitpur. The Peninsula 
railway has a branch to Khopivli which is open for traffic during the 
fair weather. Khopivli is at the foot of the Bor pass incline, about 
1600 feet below Khanddla on the crest of the Sahyddris. 

The place is chieiSy remarkable for a fine reservoir 18i acres in area, 
and a temple to Mahadev built by the Peshwa's celebrated minister, 
NAna Fadnavis (1790-1800)."* In 1779 the Bombay expedition, 
which waa to have set RAghoba in power in Poona but ended in the 
nnfortunato convention of Vadgaon, had, on their way to Poona, 
several skirmishes with the Marathds at Khopivli, in which two 
inglish officers were killed.* In 1804 Lord Valentia described it as 
ose to the foot of the pass, surrounded by forest-covered hills with 
a very fine reservoir and a neat temple.* In 1825 Bishop Heber 
called itapretty village with a fine reservoir and temple of Mahadev,' 
and, in 1831, Mrs. Wilson described it as finely situated commanding 
a picturesque view of the Poona road/ 

Koj Fort,^ in Goreh village, about ton miles west of Vada, K<w FoW, 

Btauds on a hill 1906 feet high, and can be reached only up a ravine 
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formed by two projecting spurs. In 1818, nearly at the bead of 

the hill, 400 yards to the south of the upper fort and commanded by 

it, was a gateway with low ruinous works on each side stretching 

from one spur to the other. On a level space about half way between 

the gateway and the upper fort were the ruins of a redoubt. To the 

west, from 150 to 200 feet below the upper fort and passing a little 

beyond it, a path used to lead to the plain below, but it had long 

been impassable. The ascent to the upper fort was Bteep, the latter 

part of it by steps exposed to a double enfilade from a detached 

tower and from works over and on each side of the gateway, between 

two projecting towers, nine feet apart and situated about half way up 

on the western face. The top of the hill was about 400 yards long, 

and, in many places, not more than forty broad. Round the greater 

part of the hill the cliff was so sheer that the works were almost 

entirely confiuod to the southern and western sides, where, according 

to the nature of the ground on the outside, they varied from ten to 

twenty-five feet high. The fortitications looked as if they had been 

neglected for years. The cement of the best part was washed away, 

and except a dwarf wall here and there, the works were little better 

than heaps of loose stones. Within the fort the only buildings of 

any consequence were a granary, a store room, and a house for the 

garrison. The water-supply was from nine cisterns cut in the rock 

in the pluin to the west of the upper fort, and a tenth cistern outside ] 

of the gateway. In 1862 the fort was ruinous ; water was plentiful 

but food supplies were not available. 

Kolai, a port about fifteen miles north of Umbargaon, had, during] 
the five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth £7811 and 
imports worth £388. Exports varied from £(5212 in 1877-78 to] 
£10,951 in 187(5-77, and imports from £149 in 1874-75 to £1119 iaj 

1S77-78.* 

Koli-Kalya'n, an alienated village in SAlaette, two miles w©«i 
of Kiirla, hus a Christian population of about 1760 souls and 
church built by the Portuguese and dedicated to Our Lady of Egypt 
It measures ninety -one feet long by forty wide and twenty-niu©J 
high, is in good repair, and has a sanctuary and three altars different 
from those of other churches. The priest has a house and is pait' 
by the British Government £1 10^. (Rs. 15) a month. There ar 
two schools founded and endowed by Mr. W^ia, the owner of thai 
village, one Anglo- Portuguese with forty and the other Portuguesaj 
with twelve pupils. The Koli-Kalyin church has, in the village ol 
Shahar, an affiliated chapel of Our Lady of Health, which was buil 
in 1840 by the Rev. Mathews Salvador Rodrigves, and measure 
forty-five fuet long by twenty broad and seventeen high. 

The Eondivti or Maha'kal- Caves form two rows, one of fifteen 



J. Export*, 1874-75 feT-IS, 1875-76 £8358. 1876 77 £10,961, 1877-7J 
6798; Importa, 187475 £149, 1875-76 £169. 1876-77 £257, 1877- 



' The deUilfl »r©, 
£6212, 1878-79 £67 
£1119, 1878 79 £24.5. 

" xVIahiLkil, or the great ilestroyer i« one of the fomiiof Shiv, Thi« BrAhu*-*" 
may hkve arisen from the Br&hmans telling the people that the relic si' 
chief cave (IX, of the south-west line) waa a great Un>j, ju«t a« they ile*t> 
remembrance of Buddhiats by spreading the story that their caves were the wofli of 
the P&ndava. 
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cavea on the south-east face auJ one of four caves ou tho uorth-west Chapter 
face, of a low flat-topped range of trap breccia, about four miles places oflnterett 
north-east of the Andheri station on the Baroda railway. The 
ca^es are Buddhist, probably between the second and sixth 
centui'ies. They are small, many of thera little more than cells, and 
much ruined from the flawed and crumbling nature of the rock. 
From Andheri, the excellent Kuria high road leads east through 
rice lands and mango orchards, with wooded rooky knolls^ two 
miles to Mulgaon, or about four miles round by Marol. The easiest 
way to see the Kondivti caves is to go and come by Marol, a large 
village about a mile from the south face of the hill. Tbe pleasantest 
rooteis to leave the high road at Mulgaon, and, by a good cross- 
country tract, to wind about two miles through wnvinp uplands, 
prettily wooded with mangoes and brab palms, round to the north 
face of the hill, see the north liue of caves and the burial mounds, 
see the south line, pass south through the lands of Vihirgaon about 
a mile and a half to Marol, and, from REarol, go back to Andheri by 
the high road. This round gives a total distance of about nine miles. 
On the east bank of the Mulgaon pond are the ruins of an 
eleventh or twelfth century Brahman temple, an nndergroujid 
Buddhist water cistern (a.d. 1(10-500), and some old bricks probably 
Buddhist.' From the north, among the waving uplands, the 
Kondivti caves are hard to find, as the hill rises only a few feet above 
the general level and as the caves are in a hollow hidden by trees 
and brushwood. About fifty paces north of the cavos, in a small 
mound of smooth black trap, is an underground water-cistern with 
two openings, about three feet four inches square and four feet apart. 
About fifty paces south of this cistern is the uorth row of caves. 
They face the north-west and commaud a wide view, across a sea 
of brab palms and a rich belt of rice laud and mango groves, to the 
mouth of the Bassein creek. In this row are four small caves 
probably from the fourth to the fifth century. Beginning from the 
east. Cave I., a dwelling cave, has a veranda (13' 7" long x 5' 4' 
broad) with two square pillars and two pilasters, a cistern in the 
left corner, and a stone bench in a recess on the right. ^ The 
veranda opens into a plain hall (8' 10" X 15' 10*'), with a bench on 
the right wall, and cells (about (>' 9" x 6' 6" high) on the left and 
back walls. Cave II. has two doora and two windows in the front 
wall. It is about fifteen feet square and six foot high, without 
carving or pillars, and, except that it has no stone bench round it, 
looks like a dining hall. A door in the east wall opens on Cave 
III. Cave III. is very like a Kanheri cave. It enters from a 
oonrtyard (15' 10" x 15') with a stone bench and cistern on the 
right. From the court four easy steps lead to a veranda, with a 
low front wall, carved in the Buddhist rail pattern, divided in the 
oentre by a doorway, and with two eight-sided pillars. The 
veranda (17' x 9') has a stone bench at each end. The hall, which 
is entered by a plain door, measures nearly fourteen feet square by 
about eight feet high. In the side walls are cells^ and, in the back 
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wall, is a door, with side pilasters surrounded by a belt of tracery, 

cut in a rough check pattern.' The door opena on a shrine 

(8' 3" X 7' 2*), which has an altar in the back wall with a hole and 

sockets to support an image. On a narrow front of rock, botweeu 

Caves III. and IV., a relic shrine or dughoba is carved. Cave IV., 

a dwelling cave, has a long veranda (31' x 6'), with ten round- 

capitalled pillars, and a cistern at the right end. The hall is plain 

about fifteen feet square. It has two side recesses, and, in the back 

wallj a niche, aboat six inches deep and two feet sauare, perhaps for 

H relic shrine. The low walls, against the right side of toe cave, aro 

modern, the remains of a liqoor still. These four caves are nil 

much of the same age, probably the fourth and fifth centuries, later 

than the Chapel Cave (IX. of the south row), which was probably the 

origin of the monastery. About fifty yards in front of the north 

TOW are under-ground cisterns, with four openings, each about one 

foot ten inches square. In the wooded hollow, about thirty yards 

farther to the west, are three or four broken tomb-stones, apparently 

origiually square below and rounded above and from two to four h 

feet high. To the south, about thirty feet above these broken tomb- ^ 

stones, is the bare flat hill-top, about fifty yards broad most of it a 

rounded sheet of trap. About ten feet above the north caves, the 

rock has been hollowed, two or three feet, into a shallow batiung^ 

pond, which is now dry. About ten yards further south, hiddfio in j 

brushwood, lies a broken pillar about four feet long and three feet fl 

square at the base, rising into a round broken-topped shaft. This 

is probably the tomb-stone that stood on the top of the mound 

about fifty yards to the south. This burial mound, or atupa, has 

been a round dome of brick and dressed stone about twenty-seven 

feet across the base. The centre has been opened and rifled, and 

bricks and dressed stones are strewn about. A yard or two to the 

south-east is a smaller burial mound about nine feet across the base. 

To the north-east is a rock-cut passage, perhaps a quarry. Close by, 

the surface of tlie rock is roughly dressed into two stone seats, one 

n few feet above the other. The upper seat was probably for the 

teacher and the lower seat for his disciples. The seats have a fine 

view both to the north and to the south. Close at hand are the ^| 

bare top and upper slopes of the hill, with sheets of trap and ^^ 

stretches of bleached grass broken by clumps of prickly-pear, a few 

stunted withered teak trees, some old deep-green rajan^t, little 

breaks of brushwood, and a sprinkling of tall black pillar-like brab 

stems. North the view falls gently, across a sea of green brab torxi, 

to the rich belt of rice-gronnd and mango gardens from which nao 

the withered rounded forms of the Audhori and Osara.hills. To the 

south, beyond the hill slopes, brown with grass with many brab 

galms and some stunted tonk, in a wooded rice country, are the 
nake or Sai-pdlii lake, the smaller BArbai pond, and the large 
Church I'ond or Dovaldcka Taldv with the ruins of a great 
Portuguese church. About half a mile to the south-west is the 
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' Thia paltprn is ittjll uneil in K.ithiilwfir, whero it is knowQ as the Bo'jharkU* rti 
or the HinIUlubt (Tl hi'iiBc-pfttteru, I'antlit Bh^gvaulal 
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village of Kondivti. Beyond Kondivti, rico-fields and a wooded 
rolling coiiatry stretch to the bare rounded back of Trombay. On 
the south-east rise the withered slopes of Chaudavli, with a 
sprinkling of bi-ab trees, and, to the north-east, the bolder Vehdr 
hills and a long stretch of the Yehar lake. 

A few yards south of the teacher's seat is an underground water 
cistern^ and, a little on one side, are holea in the rock for planting 
the pillars of a canopy. To the weat of the big burial mound, eight 
or nine steep rock-cut steps, some of them broken, lead down the 
south face of the hill to the south row of caves. In a level space, 
in- front of the steps, is a heap of dressed stones apparently the 
ruins of a Buddhist temple, which has been about twelve feet 
square. The middle has been opened probably in search of 
treasure. About twenty yards behind the temple, in a low scarp, 
bidden with fallen rock and brushwood, is the south line of 
fifteen caves, all of them small and making little show, and most 
of them in bad repair. The caves are numbered from west to 
eiuit. In the weat end, the mouth of Cave I. is filled with earth 
to within two feet of its roof. The veranda has had two plain 
square pillara and two pilasters. Cave II. has a front veranda wall, 
about four feet high, whose face is carved in the Buddhist rail 
pattern. From the wall rise four plain square pillars seven feet 
nigh, the middle pair about six and the side pairs about three 
feet apart. Below the veranda floor (about 7i'x22i')i3 a water 
cistern with foui* openings (3' 6"x3') formerly covered with slabs. 
On the right the wall has fallen, and, on the left, is an opening into 
Cave I., which is a small plain room (9' 9"x8' 6" and 7' high) with 
a good deal of earth on the Hoor and a recess in the north wall. In 
the middle of the back wall of the veranda of Cave II. is a door 
with five-sided pilasters, and, outside of the pilasters, a belt of 
checked carving, cut some inches into the wall Inside is a plain 
pillarlesa chapel (23' 8" X 15' X 10'), with an altar for an image in 
the back wall. The side walls of the haU are full of socket holes 
for wooden pegs, which seem to have held a rich wooden wainscot.^ 
On the left wall are two hollows, apparently the beginning of a 
cell which was stopped by a flaw in the rock. The cave is probably 
of the fifth or sixth century. Cave III. is a monks' dwelling. Like 
Cave I, it is nearly filled with earth. Cave IV. is a chapel. On the 
right wall of the entrance court, outside of the veranda, is a roughly 
carved seven-hooded cobra, about four feet and a half long and one 
foot nine inches across the hood. Close beyond the cobra ia a 
water cistern. The cobra is perhaps connected with the Sarp^ila or 
Snake pond at the foot of the hill. The outer wall of the 
veranda had four eight-sided pillars without capitals. The veranda 
{about 36'x9i') opens on the left into Cave III. The back wall of 
the veranda has two windows and two side doorways opening on 
a hall or chapel thirty-five foot long and twenty-five broaa. At the 

lea are aisles (19'x7'G") with two pillars in front and three plain 
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cells (about 1' xl' x T) behind. In the back wall of the hall 
shrine with a centml and two side doors, the central door openraffl 
on an mnfioished chapel (12' x G). This is older than Cave II., ana,] 
perhaps belongs to the third or fourth century. Cave V. is a sinaJl 
dwelling with a veranda and an inner cell. Cave YI. has a veranda 
about four feet broad, with, at the left end, a small cell with two 
stone benches and inside a second cell with one bench. At the 
back of the veranda wall is a rough chamber, and there is another] 
chamber at the right end of the wall. Cave VII. has a veranda four] 
feet broad opening on a hall (12' x 12') with side cells and a shnna] 
in the back wall. The walls are much broken. Cave VIII. ia| 
entered from VII. ^ it is small and broken. Cave IX. is a chapel, the ' 
most interesting, and probably the oldest, in the group. A ruined^ 
veranda about four feet broad leads into a hall twenty-five feet long, 
seventeen and a half feet broad, and nine feet high. In the right 
wall are some carved figures. The back wall is cut into a round, 
tower-like shrine, with a central door (3' 9" x 7' 8 " high) and two 
side stone-latticed windows (3' 3" x 2' 5") . This shrine fills the 
whole of the back wall, from which it bulges about five feet, 
forming a semicircle about twenty feet from end to end ; and, 
about 7' 8" from the ground, with a ronnd eave about a foot deep. 
Inside, this round hut-like shrine measures about thirteen feet 
across and rises in a dome about fourteen and a half feet high. la 
the centre stands a whitewashed rock daghoha or relic shrine, 
about twenty-three feet round the base, ending in a cone about 
eight feet high. About four feet from the floor is a belt, about 1 
six inches broad, carved in the Buddhist rail pattern, and, on the 
top, are four holes for an umbrella. Round the relio shrine is a 
passage about three feet broad. About the middle of its top, a| 
flaw in the rock has split the relic shrine into two, the cleft passing*] 
right to the floor. On the outside wall of the rounded hut-like j 
shrine, above the east or right lattice window, is a Pali inscription! 
of two lines, each line two feet nine inches long. The letters are of] 
about the third century, very closely like those of the Rudra Dama| 
inscription at Gimar in south Kathiawdr. It runs, ' Gift of a Vihar, 
with his brother, by Pittimba a Brahman of the Gotamas gotra, an 
inhabitant of Pachi Elama.' * This rounded hut or shrine is very 
like on© of Asoka's (b.c. 250) round huts at Barabar hill near Gaya. 
It is not found in any other cave in Western India, and, as far aa^tf 
is known, occurs in only two other caves the Lomae Rishi and the^l 
Sudama caves at Barabar in Behir, about sixteen miles north of 
Gaya. The sculptures on the east wall are later than the rest of 
the cave ; they probably belong to the sixth century. Of the wall 
sculptures the one next the rounded tower is a seated Buddha, 
teaching, with two attendants one on either side. His lotns seat 
is upheld by a five- hooded NAga figure, with, on each side, a, 
Naga woman with one hood, and beyond her a man. ArJiats or saintsj 



' The PAli rans : Pachikamdyt vdlJiav(u>a Bahvihnnnm OoUtmam-gotojn Pitykua 
dfyadfiama vihdro rnhhidlukata ; (Sk.) PaclUkammdydh mMmnfosya Brdhmanntya 
OttulamaMtffolra»ua Piluftitii/a. tlry<tfUtnrmo viJuirn-h anhhrnfrikn-xya, Pnchikama ii 
p«rbapB Fachmaroi, the well kuowa Central Proviuce bsalthhill. Paodit fihagv^AJL 
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float in thft air over Buddha's head. Above ia a row of six teaching Chapter XIV. 

Buddhas in small panels. To the ri^ht ia a headless standing places oflnterott. 

figure, perhaps Avalokiteehvar, as he seems to have held a lotus 

flower over his left shoulder, and as there is a seated Buddha above.* ondivti avw^ 

Tlie small worshipping figure below, on the left, is perhaps the 

person who presented the sculpture.* Cave X. a little to the east 

IS a monks' dwelling. It is plain and ruined. The only carving ia 

» rough Vandyke belt at the top of the east wall. Cave XI. is a 

small broken veranda with two plain pillars and an inner and outer 

chamber for monks. To the east is a pas.sage cut in the rock. 

Cave XII. is ruined and confused. The outer wall of the veranda 

bas, at the top, a belt of carving in the Buddhist rail pattern. 

The veranda is about twenty«five foot long and seems to have had 

an image at the left end. Vhe body of the cave is open to the east. 

It was originally cut off by a wall. In the back were three cells, 

but the partitions are gone. To the left is a chamber. Cave XIII. 

was once separated from XII. by a wall which has fallen. In front 

is a courtyard, from which five steps lead to a veranda. On the 

right is a cistern. There is an outer and an inner veranda. The 

outer veranda (19' 7" X 13') has a bench in a recess at the right end. 

The outer wall of the inner veranda (21'' x 9' 10") has two pillars 

and two pilasters with rounded cushion-like capitals. Ruined steps 

le-ad about three feet up into the inner veranda. The outer wall of 

the hall has a central and two side doors. The hall (29' X 28' 8") 

has three cells opening from each other. The back wall has a central 

shrine and two side cells. In the centre of the hall is a square space 

about 16' 6" with four large eight-sided comer pillars with rounded 

capitals. The shrine door, at the centre of the back wall, has side 

pilasters and a deep-cut belt of check carving. The shrine measures 

eleven feet long by eleven broad and ten high. At the back is an 

altar which once had an image fastened to the wall by sockets. 

The side cells are about seven feet square. Cave XIV. is a small 

cell. Cave XV. is blocked by a large fallen rock. It had a veranda 

with two pillars and an inner and outer chamber. The door of the 

outer chamber has side pillars and a belt of check carving. An 

underground cistern beyond Cave XV., and another to the left of 
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' AvftlokitcAhvar (the msntfest or 'the pttifiil lonl') one of the Bodhiaattvos or 
would-be Huddhaa, often mentioDe<l by the Chioese pilgritna Fah Hian (415)aiid Hiwen 
Thfiang (CA^) as the protector of the world and the lover and Haviour of men, ia 
iiivuked in all cnacs of doneer and diatreaa. He ia the same as PadmapiUu (the lutuB* 
bearer) of Nepdleae laytnolocy, and ia alao known by the names of Kainoli. 
Padinaiiaata, Padmiikam, Knnmlap&ni, Kantnlahasta, Kumamkara, Aryuvahikiteabvar, 
Aryivalokeshvar, and I^kandth. To the Chinese be is known oa Kwan-taeu-taoi, 
Kwan-abai-yin, and 'the Great Pitiful Kwanyiu'. Hia worship had au early origin 
iu India. He ia shown in Indian soulptnrea holding a lotna at&Ik in one hand, with 
ao opening bnd, and generally with a roaary or jewel in the other hand. His 
abandant hair falls in ringlets on his shoulders. On nis forehead is a small H^re of 
hia spiritual father and master, Aiuitiblm Huddha, the lord of Sukbdvati or the \\ esteru 
Happy Land, who ia the fourth Dhydni or divine Buddba> oorreaponding to OantaoMi 
amonu the human or Mdnuahi Baddhaa. nargew' Arch. Snr. Rep. IlL 75-76. For 
ATalokiteshvar's litany, see Boui. Oaz. XII. 531. J.RA.S. (New Series), IL 411-413. 

I' Cave IX. ia locally known sAAnaskha Kamara or the granary, because of the 
round granary-like hat in the book. From the tigurea on the wall it is called the school, 
the Bodbiaattva being thought to be the matter and the seated Buddhaa the boys. 
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tho path down the hill complete the remains of the Konil la.*- 

tery. From the foot of the hill, a rough country track ) iith, 

about half a mile, across wooded rice fields, to the Church Lake or 
Devaldcha TaUv in Vihirgaon village. The north hank of the lake 
has a clear view of Kondivti hill, rising from the wooded rice lands, 
with sloping sides of withered grass and patches of rock with a 
sprinkling of brab palms and mangoes, to a flat crest thinly fringed 
by trees. CIoro to the top, runs the narrow black l>elt of rock whidi 
has been hollowed into caves. On the south side the hill falls about 
100 feet to the plain. On the north bank of the Church Lake many 
huge Adansonia orhaoba}) trees cluster round the ruins of a Portagoese 
mansion. On the south bank is a large and very high peaked rooSeaa 
Portuguese church with several carved twelfth-century Brahmanic 
stones. On the east bank is the site of an old Brdhmau temple aud 
remains, which show that the lake was once surrounded with flights 
of dressed-stone steps. On the north are three ponds and lakes with 
old stones.^ 

Along a rough road, about half a mile south, is Marol a large rich 
village with an old lake and some Brahmanic stones near tho 
north-east comer. About a quarter of a mile to the east are two 
large underground cisterns probably Buddhist' From Marol, a 
roughish track leads to the high road which is in such good order 
that bullocks do the throe miles to Andheri in Uttle more than half 
an hour. 

Konda'QO, about four miles south-east of the Karjat station, on 
the south-eastern branch of the Peninsula railway and at the base of 
Ritjraachi hill, has a group of early Buddhist caves (b.c. 250 - a. d. lOO). 
These caves wore first brought to notice, about thirty years ago, by 
the late Vishnu Shdstri, and soon after visited by Mr. Law, then 
Collector of ThAna.^ '^^7 ^.re in the face of a steep scarp hidden 
by thick forest. During much of the year water trickles over the 
face of the rock and has greatly damaged the caves. 

The caves face north-west. The first to tho south-west is a large 
temple, or chaitya, 06^ feet from the line of tho front pillars to the 
back of the apse, twenty-six feet eight inches wide, and twenty- 
eight feet five inches high to the crown of the arch. The nave is 
forty-nine feet by fourteen feet eight inches, and the relic shrine 9^ 
feet in diameter, with a capital of more than usual height, the neck 
being, as at BhAja, double the ordinary height, and representing 
two coffers, one above the other, carved on the sides with the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The fillets that covered this are decayed, as 
are also the whole of the lower pai^t of the relic shrine, of the thirty 
octagonal pillars that surrounded tho nave, and of one of the 
irregular pillai*s in front, Tlie space between the front pillars 
seems once to have been filled by a wooden wall. There are remains 
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^ Detaila are giveo under VihirgaoQ. * Details are given under Marol. 

' Dr. J. Wilwm'B Memoir in Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. vol. III. pi. 2, p. 46. 
ITjey have aleo be«n fully described by Mr. W. F. .Sinclair, CS. Ind. Ant. V. 309, 
•nd in Fergusaon and Burgew' Cave Xemplea of India, 220-223, (rotn which the detail* j 
in the text arc taken. 
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toE B€veu pillars on tlio left of the cave, and of sii on tlie south, all 
with ftn inward rake a proof of the early date of the work.^ The 
pillars behind the relic shrine, and six near the front, on the right 
aide have disappeared. On the upper portion of one column, on the 
left, is a device something like a rudely canopied rolic shrine. The 
arched roof has had wooden rafters as at Kirle, but they are gone, 
and the only remains of the woodwork is a portion of the latticed 
screen in the front arch. The front bears a strong likeness to the 
front of one of the cavea at Bhilja, On the left side, in relief, is 
part of the hevA of a human figure about twice the size of life. The 
^^ features are destroyed, but the head-dress is most carefully liniBhed. 
^M Over the left shoulder is one line of Mauryan characters, of perhaps 
^" the second century B.C., which has been translated * Made by 
Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (Krishna).' 

Over the head of the figure, at the level of the spring of the great 
tfrout arch, is a broad outstanding belt of sculpture. The lower 
[portion of this belt is carved with the rail pattern ; the central 
tion is divided into seven ••lompartmonts, three of them filled with 
btice pattern, and four with human figures, a man in the first, a 
man and woman in the third and fifth, and a man with a bow 
and two women in the seventh. Over these compartments is a 
band with the representations of the ends of tie-beams or bars passing 
throngh it, and then four fillets, each standing out over the one 
below, and the upper half of the last serrated. The corresponding 
^^l>elt of carving on tho right side of the front is much damaged by 
^^he falling of the rock at the end next the arch. 

A little to the north-east is Cave IT., a mouasteiy or vthdra, whose 
^veranda front, except the left end, is totally destroyed. This 
reranda was five feet eight inches wide and eighteen feet long, with 
ive octagonal pillars and two pilasters. In the end of this veranda 
[is a raised recess, and under a horse-shoe arch is a small relic shrine 
in half relief, apparently the only object of worship. Inside, the 
lall is twenty-three feet wide by twenty-nine deep and eight feet 
iree inches high, with fift«on pillars arranged about three feet 
'»part and 3^ feet from the side and back walls, but none across 
the front. The upper portions of these pillars are square, but about 
14 feet from the top they are octagonal ; the bases which wero 
probably square have also gone. In imitation of a built hall tho 
'poof is panelled with boams, nineteen inches deep by eight thick 
kud m feet apart, which run through the heads of the pillars, the 
ies between the beams being divided by false rafters, five inches 
^ruad by two deep. Though moat of the front wall is broken, there 
tre three wide doors into the hall, and on each side eix cells, eighteen 
in all, each with a monk's bed and the first on each side with two 
>eds. Over the doors of fourteen of these cells are carved horse- 
shoe arches, joined by a string course which stands out six or sevea 
iches and is ornamented with the rail pattern. Cave III. is a plain 
monastery six yards square with nine much ruined cells. It probably 
three doors. Cave IV. is a row of nine cells at the back of 
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u^ter XIV. what now looks like a naturul liullow under the cliff. Beyoml then 
ices of Inter est. '^ '^ i-istoru, uow filloJ with mud, then two cella under a deep ledg< 
of overhanging rock, uud, lft.stly, a small cistern. 
Ki.ik.il.. Kopra'd village, ton miles north of Bassoin, has a Chn'stiai 

churcli (U'dicut«>d to the Espirito Siuicto or Holy Qhost ivith 
congregjUit.u of 2415. It is sixty feet long by twenty-two broat 
and twLMtly-sevon high, and has n house for the vic-ar who has 
inuuthly iiUowjince of £1 y«. (Rs. 14-6) from the British Govemmenl 
There is a violin-player but no parish school. An inscril>ed 8ton< 
(3' 5" X r 2" X 7") of S. 138G, ii. 8U8 (x.n. 1464) lies (April 1882) m 
the hou.'^o of the heatlman of Ko])n4d a .Sdmvedi Brdhniau. Tin 
inscrijition i.s in Devaniigiiri letters. It mentions Mnsalmiin namits; 
and the uiunos of Mdhim, Thana, Koprad, and Bimbst^in probablj 
Bhinjbdi or Bhiwndy. 

Kotaligad Fort, about ICO yards long by sixty wide, is in Pell 

vilhige fourtei'U utiles north-east of Knrjat and twelve east of Neral, 
The village of Peth stands on a high but not extensive tablelandj 
a projecting tongue of the Sahyadris, out of which rises a towering 
rock in shape like Funnel Hill. The fort is Viuilt on the top of tbU 
funnel. The ascent to the tableland is exceedingly st€>ep, and, ii 
many places, exposed to fire from the fort guns. The upper foi 
guards the Kauhicha and Nakinda passes, and commands a view oj 
the Kulttinbi pass, though too far on to defend it It is so difficnll 
of access that a few men t?ould hold it against any force. Belov 
the rock is a small redoubt, a gateway, and some worka in pool 
repair. There are one or two water cisterns. 

In November l^il7 the fort was taken for the Peshwa by a ch]e| 
named Ba]>ur«io Lambia. But a month later (December 30) it 
retaken by Captain Brooks without loss.' In 18(J2 it was in 
order and had available supplies of food and water. According t< 
the latest information (Nov. 1880) there are three walls and gatewayt 
to the fort, and a st4?ep stairease cut out of tlie rock and in places! 
tunnelled through it. Near the top is an old cave with fine pillar 
like those at Pulu SonAle. Some old guns about five feet long, and 
fine bnm/x' nnjrttir and iron cannon balls lie about the lower fort. 

Koot;a. Kudus, a villiige of 337 people about nine miles south of VAt 

has a yearly fair at the tomb of a Musalman saint in ApriUMayJ 
frnm the seventh of the bright half to the fourteenth of the darl 
half of CltuHnt. The fair is attended by between three iv«<l foul 
thousand people from the Vida, Milium, andBhiwndi sub-divisiouaj 
and several thousand rujxjes worth of grain, cloth, fish, copper pot 
pepper, vegetables, and sweetmeats are sold. The shrine has a grauf 
of 08^\ acres of land ; the manager is chosen by Government. 

KuRLA. Kurla in Salsetto, a station on tlie Peninsula railway ten miU 

north-east of Bombay, is with six other villages, Mohili, Kolikaly/tr 
Marol, ShtihAr, Asalpe, and Parj.ipur, the property of Mr. Ardeshil 
Hormasji WAdia, a Piirsi merchant of Bombay, who pays for thei 
a yearly ouit-rent of £368 (Ra. 3587). The villages were onLrinall 



■ AaiAlic Journal, VL 96 ; Nftiroe'a KonkAu, 113. 
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givoo, in 1S08, to Mr. Uormasji Bumunji Wadia in exchange for » 
pioco of laud uoap tho Apollo pier gjito iu iJonibay. The diffeieuce 
botwcen the value of the vilUiges and of tho ground in Bombay, £86'1> 
(Rs, 8640), was at first paid yearly w Qovemuiont. It was redeemed 
and the estate conveyed in fee simple in 1840-41. Kurla has two 
cotton mills, one of them, the Dharaiusi Punjabhili being the largest 
cotton spinning and weaving mill in the Pi*esidency, with 92,094- 
npindles and 1280 looms and a capital of £600,000 (lis. 60,00,0(MJ), 
Jt employs about 3560 workmen and pays in wages about £40,00U 
(Rs. 4,00,000) a year. The other is tho Kurla Spinning aad 
Weaving Mill with a capital of £130,000 (Rs. 13,00,000). Tho 
village has a population of 9715, about half of thoni mill-hands, the 
rest chiefly fishers, husbandmen, and salt-maker*i. The Christians, 
who number about 1500, have a church of the Huly Cross, built 
during Portuguese rule and rebuilt in IHl-S. It mea.sures 125 feot 
long, forty-seven broad, and forty-five high. It is in good order and 
has.a vicarage attached, with a viwir who has a monthly Government 
allowance of £1 (Rs. 10). Attached to the church is a school, with 
an average attendance of thirty-three boys who are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Christian doctrine, and music. The master 
plays tho violin in church. The owner of the village, Mr. Ardeshir 
Hormasji Wadia, contributes 12.'?. (Rs. G) a month to tho expense of 
the school. Qn a small hill, about ton minutes* walk from the chqrch, 
is a cross believed to have miraculous power. The municipality, which 
was started in 1878, had, in 1880-81, an income of £325 (Rs.3248) 
from house, mill, and lime kiln taxes, representing a taxation of 8tL 
~ autias 4 pie^) a head. The expenditure during the same year waa 
8 (Kb. 2135), of which £12*3 (Us. 1257) went in scavenging. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 102,268 
in 1872 t^ 336.898 iu 1880, and in goods from 594 to 8973 tons. 

The Mitbibai Hormasji Wadia Dispensary was built by Mr. 
Bamauji Hormasji Wfidia in 1855, and endowed by him with £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). It is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and, iu 1880-81, 
had an attendance of 7367 out-patients. Tho sjilt pans cover 
an area of about 66 acres and yield a yearly revenue of £3418 
(Kb. 34,180). There is also a considerable manufacture of shell 
lime. Kurla is connected with Sion on Bombay island by the Sion 
CAUscway, which bears the follawing inscription : * This causeway 
was begun in May 1 708 and was finished in January 1805, during the 
administration of the Honourable Jonathan Duncan Esquire. It 
cost £5037 (Rs. 50,374). It was doubled in width, and other im- 
provements added, in 1826, under the government of the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstono, at a further cost of £4000 (Hs. 40,000). 
The causeway was originally constructed under tho superintendence 
of Captain VVilliam Brooks of tho Engineers, and the additions and 
improvements made iu 1826 under that of Captain William Tate of 
the same corps,* 

Kurla was a place of some consequence under the Portuguese, and, 
after their overthrow by the Mardthas (1740), became the seat of 
the native Vicar General of Siilsette. 

Lona'd is an alienated viltiige, about four miles north of Kalydn, 
and six miles southcajit ol Bhuvndi. The village lies about half a 
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mile nortli of the Ulhas rivor, in a bare rice flat, broken by low graa 
uplands. Some of the fields are hedged with prickly pear, and the 
level of the rico grounds is broken by a few groups of mangoes and 
tall single brab palms. To the north stretch low rolling bare hills 
with the great cleft bead of MAhuli towering behind. To the 
Bouthj the winding line of the Kaly^ creek, is marked by rows of, 
brab palms, and beyond are low rounded hills, and, in the distance 
the jagged crest of Malanggad, the long even-topped crags of TAvli 
and to the left the single peak of Chdnderi. A group of Buddhisd 
caves of the sixth or seventh century in a glen about a mile north of 
the village, a group of sculpture perhaps of the tenth century in a 
Bhed about half a mile to the south of the village, a ruined 8haiv 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth century in the heart of the village, 
the mention of another temple in a beautifully cut land-grant stone 
dated A.D. 1239 (S. llt>l), in a field close to the group of sculpturCj 
and the sites of several other temples and old buildings, show thai' 
Lon^d was a place of religious interest from the seventh tx) the 
thirteenth century. 

From Bhiwndi, aft«r seeing the old mosque and tombs and the 
traces of earlier Hindu buildings at SonAvli,' a rough country track 
leads about three miles east to Chaudh^rpdda, a hamlet about half 
a mile south of Lonfid. On the way, about a mile to the west, in 
Londd limits, is a sun and moon grant-stone much worn with the 
date A.D. 1184 (S. 1106). At Chaudhdrpada, under a small badly 
repaired tile roof, on a plinth about, three feet high, are a finely 
carved ling and a well-cut and well-preserved group (2' 7" x 2' 2 ) 
of a four-armed Mnhlidov with Parvati on his left knee. In 
Mahadev's upper right hand is a trident, and in his lower right hand, 
a citron; in his upper left hand a snake and in his under le 
hand a lotus. Pjirvati's hair is gathered in a big knot at the back 
of her neck. She has large earrings, weil-cnrved bracelets an 
necklace, and the ends of her robe are clearly shown. The work id 
probably of about the tenth century. About 100 yards to the east, 
lying on the ground, is an inscribed slab of tmp 6' 2" x 1' 6''x 10" 
At the top are the sun and moon with an urn-shaped water po 
between them ; below is a clear cut writing of twenty-three lines in 
Devan^gari character and Sanskrit language; below the writing i 
the usual ass-curso. The writing begins with an invocation to 
Sumpeshvar^ Mahadev and records a grant by Apar^irka's son 
Keshidev in Shuk 1161 (a.d. 123t>) on Monday, Mdrfh Vadya 14th, 
i.e. Mahd^ihivrdiri or the great night of Shiv (January- February) 
The grant is described as having been made in front of the image o 
the god (Sumpeshvar). It presents a village named Brahmapuri to 
the poet Soman ' devoted to the worship of Shompeshvar.' The 
names of four ling miuistrants or batnkas are given, Somndyok, 
R4mndyakj Govimlnayak, and Naonayak, and a grant to them is 
recorded of Majaspalli (?) in Bapgram, evidently the modern B^bgaon 
about half a mil0 to the south of ChaudhArpada. 
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' Details art" pivon nmlor Monrtvli. 

• In anothiM- place the nhttic in given xs Sbompeshvai. 
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'£he temple of Siinipeshvar referred to in this grant seems to have Chapter XIV. 

on a mouud about fifty yards north of where the grant-stone is Places of Interegt. 
ng. The ground is full of old bricks and large dressed stones, 
t was close to this that the above-mentioned Mahfidev and Parvati 
group was found. A.t two other places one about sixty yards to the 
orth, the other about 100 yards to the west of this mound, are 
races of old bricks and raised plots the sites of old buildings. 

In the village of Lonad, about a quarter of a milo to the north, is 
a ruined temple of Ksirneshvar, built of well-dressed slabs of trap 
fitted without mortar and with cross-corner domes in the Chalukydn 
or Hemddpanti style, perhaps about the eleventh century. The 
mple was entered from the east ; the shrine was in the west, 
nd, in front of the shrine, was a hall with a central dome, and 
pparently two side shrines to the north and south. There is no 
ce of the entrance porch, and the roof of the hall has fallen and 
een carried away, leaving only small sections of the outer rim of 
he dome. There are remains of the side shrines, and, in the west, 
the walls of the vestibule or passage to the shrine. On the passage 
walls, about eight feet from the ground, are two belts of figure 
aoulptures each about a foot broad. Some of the gronpsof sculpture 
are indecent. The roof of the passage in front of the shrine remains, 
and in the ceiling is a finely carved lotus stone. A door, seven feet 
by three and a half, leads to the shrine, which is below the level 
of the ground and is reached by four stops. The shrine measnres 
about nine and a half feet square and has walla of plain dressed stone. 
On the north wall, about five feet from the ground, is a stone shelf for 
worship-vessels, and, about five feet higher, groups of little pilasters, 
standing out from the wall, support the outer rim of a dome which 
rises in three tiers to a finely carved lotns-flower key-stone. The 
object of worship is a made ling; the rainistrant is the headman of 
|the village an Agi'i by caste ', the offerings are flowers. The shrine 
is in good repair. It is interesting as showing the arrangements of 
the mined Ambam^th shrine which it closely resembles. Both have 
the channel, some feet up the wall, through which water is poured 
to deluge the god in seasons of short rainfall. The carving is 
probably about the eleventh century. The temple is much smaller 
and more ruined than the Ambarnath temple, and does not seem to 
have been nearly so richly carved. 

About' a milo north of the village, in the east face of a small glen, 

is a Buddhist chapel or Chaitya cave, and two or three unfinished 

elU. From a narrow belt of rice land that runs up the glen, the hill 

sides rise covered with grass and rows of black trap boulders, with 

a sprinkling of thorn bushes, and, near the glen head, some teak 

coppice. A steep rough footpath leads to the chapel about 200 feet 

tip the east side of the glen. The chapel consists of a double veranda 

nd a hall, and an unfinished shrine. The eaves and roof of the outer 

cranda have fallen. It measures sixty-three feet long by nine broad 
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I With • few axlditions the account of the Lonid cave is from Mr. W. F. Sinclair'i! 
Fdewrintion in the Indiau Antiquary, IV, 68. The sculpture rcadingci are by 
>Ir. BhagvAtiUl Indn»ji. 
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ciRtern of good water, and, in a recess at the right end, is a larj 
group of figures, a king surrounded by attendants, the figuree 
size four feet high as they ait. The outer veranda is divided from 
the inner veranda by a row of three pillars and end pilasters. The 
pillars are square, three feet broad on each face, and six feet t<?n 
inches high. The capital uf the pillar to the right is plain ; the 
other pillars have rouudt'd fluted capitals. In the face of the left 
end pilaster a modern (lanpati has lx;en carved^ and there is a 
modern ling in the veranda. Above the pillars, at the back of the 
voranda, runs a sculptured frieze of panels of human figures carved 
with skill and spirit^ but about one-third defaced. The inner 
veranda measures about fifty feet by nine and nine feet high. Thts 
walls are plain. It opens into the hall by a central and two side 
doors. The central door, which measures seven and a half fe^t by 
four and a half, has side mouldings and two pilasters. Below, i^ 
each side, are two stools or pedestals, like a basket or jar carried on 
Bome one's head, hands clasping the sides to keep the jar steady. 
Over the door are the lightly-chiselled outlines of three tiny horso- 
shoe arches. ITio left side door measures six feet ten inches hig4i 
by throe feet eight inches wide, and the right side door seven foet 
nine by three feet ten. They are plainer than the central door but 
Lave small standing side figures. The hall is about fifty feet long 
by eighteen broad, and ten or eleven high. In the centre of tho 
back wall is an unfinished shrine. It has two rough modern images, 
smeared with redlead, Khandeshvari to the right and Mahishamardini 
or the buffalo -slayer to the left. The unfinished cells are a little ap 
the hill to the left. 

The chief interest in the cave is tho sculptured group at the south 
ond of the outer veranda, and tho carved scroll that runs along tho 
top of its inner face. The group in the south wall is a king and 
attendants. In the centre sits a beardless king, his right foot 
raised on tho seat and his left foot hanging in tho air and held 
by a woman who fondles or shampoes it. His right hand is broken, 
and his left hand rests ueai' his left hip on a waistcloth of fine 
muslin which hardly shows. In front is a spittoon. Behind the 
king, on the right, a woman holds a guitar in her left hand, and 
the king's sword in her right, the hilt close to her right ear. Behind 
this woman are men and women servants, one with a wash-pot 
another with flowers. Above tho king stands a woman, with her 
finger to her lip and a cymbal in her hand," and, beside her, are a 
man and a woman holding some article for the king's toilet. To 
the king's left is a woman with a purse in one hand and a cup-closed 
wator-pot in tho other. In the extreme loft, a man seems to 
touch her right earriug. Below two men, perhaps ministers, with 
close-curled hair, sit talking t^jgethor. In the right, two men sit 
talking, and above them is a woman. The group is well-carved 



' Lnying the fingcr.on tho lip is a mark of respect. At KalikAt, in 1514, the ptiudeaj 
stood in fmnt of the Zam<>rin s thro&c, their Bwords witbilrawn, ajid their left liMKlaj 
pUced on their mouths out of rcfcpeot, Stanley's Barbtisa, 110. 
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l)ut damajsred. It probably belongs to tlie sixth orscvcuth coutury.' 
The scroll or cornice on the back wall of the outer verauda ia 
divided by plain uprig^ht bauds into panels about a foot square. 
Beginning from the left or north end, in the tirst panel is a nian 
^seated on a couch with a woman beside him. In the next are the 
broken figures of two men. In the third, from the left, come an 
elephant with two riders, a man runuing in front, and a man behind 
with a sword. From the right two men come mnning. In the 
fourth panel are an elephant and a crowned chief, who seems to give 
Bomething to a man with an umbrella, perhaps a hermit. Beyond him 
arc two or three hennit-like figures, one a woman. In the fifth panel 
a king lolls on a couch with one foot drawn up on the seat ; in front 
is a spittoon; at the sides are two women, four seated men, and four 
women, one with a garland. In the sixth panel, a chief drives in a 
horse chariot, and a man of rank comes to meet him ; behind are 
some men, one a musician and one a dwarf. In the seventh panel 
ia a (broken) chariot with two children, and figures bringing 
something which is broken. In the eighth panel, in the left, are a 
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*Thw group clo8«ly resembles several sixth century paintiugs in Cave I. at Ajaiita, 
The Uinaa king, with his l>evy of concubiiitis and serving woman, ia a favourite topic 
with early Miisalnisin and European traveUers. At the close of the tLirt«entii oeutury 
the Perttiaii historian 'AbiJ-ul-lah Wassaf (Elliot and Dowson, III. 53] describes tho 
niJer of Mal&bAr when the day's duties were over, calling a thousand beautiful 
courtezans to wait ou him, some as chamberlains, eome aa interpreters, and some aa 
cap-bearers. Early in tho sixteenth century (1501-1517) the Genoese traveller Barbosa 
(Stanley's Barbosa, 88) described the kiuE of Narsingh or Vijayanagar, about thirty- 
five miles north-west of Beldrl, the rival of the ^luaalmAu states of Hijiipor and 
(Jolkonda, as always waited on by women, who were of three classes, wives, concubines, 
and serving wimien. At the same time the Zamorin of Kalikat had always nt coart 
a thousand waiting women of gooii family to sweep his palaces and houses. This he 
did for state, because fifty would have been enough to keep tho place swept. The 
women came to swo«p and clean twice a day, each with a urooin and a brass dish 
holding cowdung wetted in water. After sweeping, they smeared the ground with a 
tliin coating of cowdung which dried iminedi.'itcly. The women took tunis of 
serving, and, when the king visited a temple, the women marched in front of him 
spilling cowdung as they went. Ou certain occasionit, he ad<l6, the thousand women 
save a great feast to the king. They met at the king's house much adorned with 
jewelry, gold belt«, x>C2U-l9, and many gold bracelets, rings with precious stones^ ankle 
rings of gold on their legs, dressed from the waist down in very rich aiJk stuffs or 
very fine cotton. Their feet were bare, and, from the waist upwards they were bare, 
anointed witli sandal and perfumes, their hair wreathed with flowers, and their oars 
adorned with rings of gold and precious stones. (Ditto 112, 113, 114), 

Tho bareness of the upper part of the women's bodies in this and other early Hindu 
aculpturoH and paintings, is, perhaps, not an illuBtration of tho ordinary women's 
drem of tho time, but part of the respect due to tho king or to the gnd in wh(.)se 
presence they are. Grose's [Voyage, I, 244 (1750-1770)] story of tho K^Lnareae 
queen of Attinga, who ordered a woman's breoais to be cat off, because she came 
before her with her breasts covered, is a curious instance of the law of deferential 
uncovering. Tlie stripping and making bare, sometinius, went even further than tho 
waist. Ion batuta (1340J ftmnd that iu Africa all women had to go unclothed into 
the presence of the 8ulti^ of Melli, and Ciiptain S|jeke (1S(>0) found that at Uganda, 
also in Africa, stark-naked full-grown women were the valets. Other examples of 
less extreme forms of this law are given in Tylor's Early History of Mankind, 48-51, 
ftnd Spencer's Ceremonial Institutions, 128-134. Traces of the law remain in the 
oriental baring of the feet, in the Hindu baring of tho head and of the body down 
to the waist while perfonning rcliginiH ceremonies, iucludiag the ceremony of eating, 
in the Spanish uncloaking, and in the Knglish auhatttng. It. perhaps, has reviv^ 



1 



in the bare shoulders and arms of the full or evening dress of the higher classoa of 
European women. Till the time of Charles II. (I(>li0), the law was obeyed by the 
kings and queens of England, who, on the coroaation day, stripped to the waut to 
recoive the noly anointing. 
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womau with a clillJ and soraetliiug iu her hand, a mail of rank, tl 
three men of i*auk with line head-dresses t then a woman and 
children ; then two men standing. In the ninth panel two men sit ii 
the centre one with his hand on his chin, the other with his chin oi 
his knees ; in the left are two broken standing figures. The n< 
panels ai'e lost. Above the right pillar the frieze can again 
deciphered. In the firat panel are broken figures iu the left, perha{ 
musicians, then Attendants, and, iu the right, a womau seated on 
chair, with a servant behind with a fly-whisk, and another with 
toilet-case. In the next a central figure, a man of rank perhaps thi 
chief's sou or his minister, seems to be called by a mace or spearJ 
bearer perhaps to go to the chief. In the next, the central figure of 
the last panel is seated before the chief ; another man is seated ii 
front. In the next is the spearman, a woman with a child, and a chi« 
on a conch : the rest is broken. In the next a woman lies on acoacbi 
surrounded by twelve women servants. In the next a man, either 
chief or a monk, is seated in the centre : near him a man seems t< 
be driven away ; people sit or stand about. In the hist a king tiw 
queen are seated, the qneen with a child in her hand ; about ar< 
women servants and a dwarf. 

The veranda faces nearly south-west. Like most Buddhiat cavea 
it has a tine view up ami across the little glen, and, to the southj 
over the lake and wood of LonAd, level rice lands with few trees aii( 
some ranges of low hills, across the Kalyan creek, to the dii 
picturesque crests of Malanggad, Tavli, and Chfinderi. 

Madh, a village about a mile south of Kh^lapur, has a Ganpat 
temple to which the village is granted in indm. The temple wa«3 
built during the Peshwas' rule. Its roof is much out of repair foi 
want of funds, as the village has been mortgaged to a Musidniiui 
Close by the temple is a reservoir with stone streps to it. 

Maga'thau, about half a mile eut^t of the Borivli station on thai 
Baroda railway, is the site of the deserted village of MAg^than.' 
The village is held by a lantilord or khot, and has been deserted fox^g 
eight years. The sites of the houses may be seen un a rising groun4^| 
overgrown with biMishwood. All the remains seem to be modern, 
the ruins of cement-buiU huuses. The Tulsi river, which runs about 
a mile to the north, is tidal to within a mile and a half of the village.^ 
At the toot of the mound, a little to the east, is a hole or quarry, 
apparently old. A little further, iu a black round-topped mass of 
coarse rotten breccia, are cutthe Miigaihan or Poinaar Caves, including 
a chapel cave on the south and a monastery cave on the nortL To tl 
north, in front of the monastery, is an open space surrounded by lo^ 
rocks. The whole roof of the monastery has fallen in. The insid< 
of the monastery shows that there has been a central hall, abou^ 
twenty-five feet square and eight feet high, and two aisles on th< 
east and west, with two plain pillars and two pilasters, the aisl 
twenty-five feet long and six feot deep. In the back wall ai 
two plain cells about five feet square and five high. The onll 



' In 1676 Fryer speaks of MAg&than «a « town hnd country 8«at, prcrt-icl»d every whew 
rith chnrchw. N«w Account, ~:{, 
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carviog is, oa the north pilaster of the east veranda, a mark like a 
crescent or a pair of sharp horos. Through the wall of the monastery 
a passage leads into the chapel cave. The rock, which has worn into 
a rongh surface like a pudding stone, has lost moat of its carving. 
Enough remains to show that the work is late, perhaps of the sixth 
or seventh oentory. The image of Buddha can hardly be traced; it 
seems to have been seated. On the wall are the remains of soma 
figures, one a seated Buddha. The pillars of the chapel veranda are 
cushion capitalled like those of Elephauta, probably older. To the 
south are other plain caves. To the east is a rock-cut cistern. Across 
the rice-fields, about 300 yards to the east, a Sat surface of trap, 
about two feet above the level of the ground, has been hollowed 
into an underground cistern about forty yards into thirty, and ten feet 
deep. In the rock are two openings three feet five inches square. 
The rock between the two openings has fallen in. To the east the 
Borface of the rock has been roughly hollowed into a trough. The 
village of Poinsar, after which the caves are sometimes named, lies 
about half a mile to the south. 

On the west bank of a double pond, about 200 yards north of the 
cistern, are two old Musalm^n tomb stones, rather finely carved with 
hanging chains. About 300 yards to the east, on a low mound civered 
with grass, karand bushes, and brab palms, are two Buddhist tomb- 
stones or dagkohag. They are of dressed trap, about two feet 
three inches square at the foot, and rise, with moulding and flat 
bands, in a cone about throe feet four long, about six feet round at 
the middle, and five near the top. On the top are traces of a broken 
Tee, To the west is a rough bush-covered mound of undressed stone, 
about three feet high, and nineteen feet by thirteen at the base. 
The tomb-stone or cone seems to have stood at the centi-e of this 
mound. Several big roughly dressed stones lie about. A yard or 
two to the north, hidden in thorn bushes and partly buried in the 
ground, stands a second tomb-stone of the same style and size as the 
first. The mound on which it stood seems to have been opened and 
searched. Some bricks are lying about. The age of the stone 
seems about the seventh or eighth centuiy. 

About forty yards east is a small bnrial mound, about four feet 
round and one foot high. Two hundred yards to the south-east, at 
the edge of the rice land, lying on the grass, is a big slab of trap, 
seven feet one inch high and one foot six inches broad. At the top 
it is carved into a big funereal um, with heavy ears, tied with a 
hanging bow of ribbon. Below are three belts of figures cut in the 
slab. The story begins with the lowest belt, the figure of a dead man. 
In the middle of the belt above is a woman, the widow of the man 
below, who, supported by another woman on the left, prepares to 
throw herself into the funeral fire. On the right is a band of 
musicians. The belt above is in Shiv's heaven or kailds, where the 
husband and wife meet. The carving probably belongs to the tenth 
century. About two hundred yards further, near a pond, is an old 
well where, in the hot weather, carved stones are said to be seen. 
On the bank is an old water trough hewn out of a block of trap. 
About a hundred yards east, near the west bank of the Dev pond, 
stands a modem temple to the village gods. Inside of the temple, 
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to the left of the village god, is a burial atone or daghoha, about one 
foot five inches high and two feet ten inches round the middle. The 
Tee at the top has been broken and an oil cup set in its place, 
bench of old dressed atone runs round the wall, and some old stones ar 
built into the wall. These stones were taken from a slightly raise 
site, a few yards to the south, where lines of old stones and bricl 
still leave the outline of a Buddhist monastery. The outer walls wei 
of stone and enclosed a space about fifty feet square, apparently wit! 
a central hall and rows of side and end cells with brick partitions, 
the cells about eight feet by six. About ten yards in front of t.h< 
village temple, is a stone finely carved with small umbrella-shade 
daghohaa. It probably belonged to a Buddhist temple of the 
or seventh century. On the south bank of the Dev pond is a trai 
slab the upper face plain. About sixty yards to the south-east is 
old well, seven feet across, of dressed stone neatly built in rings," 
the stones cut in different sizes, but most of them like bricks nine 
inches long by five broad and two thick. The well seems to be of 
the age of the Buddhist temple (7th century). A few yards to the 
east are two other holes, one apparently a well the other perhaps a 
bathing pool. Both are full of earth. At the south end of the 
steep bare knoll or rounded hill to the north of the Dev lake, perhaps 
about 200 feet above the level of the rice lands, is a brick burial 
mound about twenty-two feet round. It has been lately opene<^H 
either for its bricks or in search of treasure. From the burial mounffP 
the hiil top rises to the north, a bare rock with a sprinkling of thorn 
bashes, apparently no signs of other burial mounds, The hill top 
has a fine view east up the wooded Tulsi valley, with the bush- 
crested spur of Kanheri on the horizon. Near the hill foot lies the 
green belt of brab palms, and to the west, beyond a stretch of rich 
rice lands and mango gardens, the watch-tower and Cathedral of 
Mandapeshvar stand out from the trees. About half a mile north- 
west of this hill, under a small gnarled tamarind tree, near the Tnlsi 
river, about a third of a mile north-east of the Borivli station, stands 
a big slab of trap five feet high and eighteen inches broad. The 
top is carved into a funereal urn, and there are two eight inch belts of 
carving below. In the lower belt, on the left, is an elephant withs 
dead man under it, and, on the right, three archers. In the upper 
belt, on the right, are foot archers, and, on the left, a mounted archer,. 
It is a pf^Ha or memorial stone of some chief who fell in battle/ 
perhaps on the spot The carving is probably of the eleventh 
twelfth century. This stone is worshipped. The um is brighten* 
with red paint, and when the rice crop is carried a cock is offered 
the stone and eaten by the owner of the field. A large plot 
ground in which the stone stands is known as Kanherichi jdga. H 
seems to be the land which, an inscription in Kanheri cave 81 
records, as given to the monastery by Aparenuka of Kalydn, abou^ 
A.D. 177-196. It is a curious example of the great age of the namt 
of Pome village fields. 

Maba'lakshmi, known to Europeans as St. Valentine's 
a conical funnel-shaped hill, 154'0 feet high, stands abreasf 
D^h^nu in Vivalvedhe village, about twelve miles from the coast and 
sixteen or seventeen north-east of Tdrilpur. A yearly fair, lasting fc 




fifteen days and attended by large numbero of HindiiSj Musalm&na, 
and Pdrsia from Bombay, Qujardt and Nd,sik, is held here on the 
fall moon of Chaitra (March-April), Copper and briiss vessels, 
cloth, blankets, toys, sweetmeats, onions, garlic, and chillies worth 
altogether from £1200 to £1500 (Rs. 12,000 -Rs. 15,000) are sold. 
The temple, a good stone and mortar building, stands at the foot of 
the hill which is extremely difficult to cUmb. So steep is it that no 
one can climb it but the ministrant, or yujdri, the VArli headman of 
the village to whom the goddess gives nerve aud skill. On the full 
moon night the rainistrant climbs to the top and plants a flag, the 
people watching below and raising a shout when they catch sight of 
the flag. To any one but a member of the pateVs family the ascent 
is said to be fatal.' In 1872 Marya Patil, who for years had been 
in the habit of planting the flag, started to climb the hill, but was 
never again heard of. For three years the flag remained unplanted. 
Then the goddess is said to have appeared by night to Krishna the 
nephew of Marya, and told him to plant her flag on the peak. He 
obeyed her, but has since been as one possessed. 

Ma'hul, six miles south of Kurla, is a seaport with, during the 
five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth £10,854 and imports 
worth £9875. Exports varied from £3104 in 1878-79 to £22,269 in 
1877-78, and imports from £3581 in 1878-79 to £17,884 in 1874-75.* 

Ma'hull Fort, on the hill of the same name 2815 feet high, is 
in the Sh^hitpur sab-division about four miles north-west of 
Shahipur. Towards the south end of the hill top is a huge cleft, 
probably 700 or 800 feet deep, in which stand some gigantic basalt 
pillars. The old ascent was from the east by the Mdchi village. 
The gateway which stands at the head of a very steep ravine, and the 
battlements along the crest of the ravine are still perfect. The 
fortifications are said to have been built by the Moghals, and on the 
top are the ruins of a place of prayer and of a mosque.' As in Takroak, 
Malanggad, and other Thana hill forts, a sheer precipice of black 
basalt from 500 to 600 feet high runs almost all round. Towards 
the south a small cleft runs right across the hill, which according to 
local report was used as a dungeon. The prisoners could not climb 
the sides, and to jump down at the ends was certain death. 

The following are the details of Captain Dickinson's survey in 
1818. It ia the loftiest of Th^na forts on a hill more than 2500 
feet high. The hill has three fortified summits, Palasgad on the 
north, Mahuli in the centre, and Bhandargad in the south. Mdbuli, 
the middle peak, is the largest of the three, being upwards of half 
a mile long by nearly as much broad, with a plentiful supply of 
water and in many places fine soil. The ascent is throughout steep, 
the latter part up a very rugged and difficult ravine. At the head 
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» Trans, Bom. Geog. Soc. VII, 97. 

» The details are. Exports, 1874-75 £3542,1 87&-76 £13.898, 1876-77 £11.396. 1877-78 
£22.2fi9, 1878-79 £3164 ; Imports 1874-75 £17,884, 1875-76 £17,246, 1876-77 £6501, 
1877-78 i:4l62. and 1878-79 £3581. 

•The Syed family who fomoerly lived at Bhiwrndi, but are now known &a the 
Nawibs of K^sik. were it ia believed commandnnta of the fort, and ■till have a 
grant in connection with it. 
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of the ravine stands an exceedingly strong gateway, flank 
covered with towers, the works being continaed for some 
along the brink of a stupendous precipice. On a rising groun 
the top of the hill, a little beyond the gateway, is a little redou 
called Parthalgad, very low and out of repair. The other two forts, 
Palaagad to the north and Bhandargad to the south, can be reach 
only np the heads of the nairow ravines which separate them 
MiLuli. From the cotmtry below Palasgad alone is aocessible. 
M&huli and Bhandargad there were a few buildings which requi 
B little repair, while Palasgad and other works were rapidly goii 
to decay. In Captain Dickinson's opinion the fort was untenabl 
In 1862 it was very dilapidated. Time, it was said, would shortly 
wipe away aU traces of fortifications except small parts of the 
wall and the foundations.^ The top of the hiU is now well cove: 
with myrobalan trees. 

In the year 1485, M^huli, along with other Konkan forts, 

taken by Malik Ahmad, afterwards the founder of the Ahmadnagar 
dynasty.* In 1635 M^thnli surrendered to Shahn,' and here Jijib^i, 
the mother of Shivdji, occasionally took refuge with her young son.* 
In 1636 it was invested by Khan Z^man and Sh^hu forced to 
surrender.^ In 1661 it was taken by ShivAji, though defended by a 
Rajput garrison.' It was soon after given to the Moghals, but in 
1670, after a serious repulse and a siege of two months, it was takem 
by More Tirmal, Shiviji's Peshwa or prime minister.^ It seems 
to have been held by the Mardth^ till it was ceded by them to 
English under the terms of the treaty of Poona, June 1817. 

Malanggadf or BAva Malano, ten miles south of Kalyiin, 
Btrong hill fort, known from the broken outline of its basalt crest 
the Cathedral Kock, is one of the most picturesque and mi 
difficult to climb of Th6na hills. The oldest name connected 
tradition with Malanggad is that of Nal Rdja, who, alx^ut 700 yi 
ago, is said to have lived on the hill, and to have improved t 
ascent by laying down a line of iron straps. During his reign an 
Arab missionary, Haji Abd-ul-Rahmin, came with a number ^ 
followers and settled on the lower plateau of the hill.* To test 
sanctity Nal Ri.ja sent his lovely daughter to the holy man. 
recluse stood the test. He took the maiden on his kiiee and 
was to him as a daughter. Convinced of his \Trtue, Nal Rija g 
him the girl in marriage, and to this day she shares her husban 
sanctity. Six hundred years and more passed, and the fame 
Hdji Abd-ul-Rahm4n was still at its height when the English m: 
their appearance in Kalyan.* As they stayed for only two y 



* Oovenunent List of Civil Porta, 1862. 'Brigga* Feriahta, HI. 191. 
■ BAdahftb NAma in Klliot, VET, 66. * Grant DuflF, 51 note, 

• Bidahtth NAtna in Elliot, VIL 60. • Scott'i Feriahta, II. 18. "^ Grant Duff, lOf, 
' Mr. Gamine, C.S. Two oilier MnsalmAn sainta are mentioned aa having tri«d to 

ascend the hill before Syed Abd-ulRakmAu, une never went beyond the foot ml 
Km at a place called Gaimuk in the Knmb&rli valley. The other, Bokhtiarby oaati 
died on the way up where hia tomb may still be aeeiL 

*Anquettldu Perron, 1757, notices B&va Maling aa a place of pilgrimac«. 
A vesta, I. 382. ' 
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1780-1782) their departure was ascribed to the power of the saint, 
and the Peshwa sent to the shi-ine a pall of cloth of gold trimmed 
with pearls and supported on silver posts. This gift was brought 
in state under the charge of K&shin^-th Pant Khetkar, a Kaly4n 
Br&hman. Bareheaded and barefooted, with a large number of 
followers of every caste, Kashindth went in procession from Kalyan 
np the hill to the tomb, bearing the Peshwa'a thank-offoring. On 
seeing the tomb K^hinath determined to repair it. A difficulty 
about the masonry was removed by the saint, who, without the help 
of men, quarried and dressed the handsome blocks which cover 
his tomb. The Kalyan Musalmins, headed by one Eydad the 
hereditary guardian of the tomb, did not acquiesce in Br^Uiman 
management. In 1817 the dispute carae before the Collector, who 
ordered that the will of the saint should be found by casting lota, 
ots were cast and three times the lot fell on the representative of 
^X&shin&th Pant, who was proclaimed the guardian.^ Every May, 
since the time of Kilshinath, there has been a yearly pilgrimage 
and fair. On the February full moon {Mdtjh Shuddh Purnima) 
a large fair is attended by Hindus and Musalmans from Kaly^, 
Panvel, Thdna, and Bombay. 

On the night of the fourth of August, 1 780, a body of British 
troops from Kalyiin, under Captain Abington, surprised Malanggad 
and succeeded in taking the lower hill, but the garrison made 
good their retreat to the upper fort. A body of 3000 Marathas cut 
off Abington's communication with Kalyan, and left him exposed to 
the attacks of the garrison from the upper fort. Early in October 
Colonel Hartley arrived from Bombay, and, near Malanggad, was 
joined by a corps under Captain Jameson. The enemy were also 
reinforced, and, taking a position to the south-east of the hill, began 
to lay waste the country. Colonel Hartley, after reheving Abington 
on the 1st of October, advanced on the Mardthas, who, retiring 
towards their camp, were surprised and put to flight by Captain 
Jameson's corps.- After the cession of the Konkan in 1817 
Malanggad held out for some months. It was escaladed in January 
1818 by a small force under Colonel Kennedy, with the loss of one 
seaman killed and nine or ten sepoys wounded.' 

Malanggad is most easily reached from Kalydn across a rough 
roadless tract of about eight miles. Like moat of the chief Thdna 
hill-forts Malanggad rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, 
broken by walls of rock and belts of level woodland. An easy 
climb of about 1800 feet ends in a wide richly wooded plateau^ 
the path leading to some tiled buildings that mark the tomb of 
the Bdva Malang, that is tho holy man of the Malang school of 
Muaalmin ascetics. This wooded plateau slopes upward to the 
base of a great bare comb- backed rock from four to five hundred 
feet high. From the slopes at tho back of the plateau, a flight of 
rock-cat steps, in fair order and nowhere less than three feet wide. 
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' Tbera ia m local etory Umt in 1834 oome Europeans, who verft caralesft cnoagh to 
DO into tho shrine with their boots on, were attacked by gigantic hornets, several oi 
(hem killed and the rest put to flight. 

^ Urant DufTs MarAthAa, 438. * Naimo's Konkan, lIC 
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Chapter XIV. climb a long narrow arched ridge about three hundred feet up 
Places oflnterest small lovel space the Lower Fort of Malanggad. This is a fragme 
of one of the level belts or ten-acos, as it wore a step between t! 
saint's plateau and the crest of the rock. It is bare of trees 
badly supplied with water, and nothing is left of its fortificatioj 
but a broken gateway, a low parapet wall, and the sites of ruini 
dwellings. PVom the west end of this shelf of rock a flight of ro( 
cut steps climb, in irregular twists and rough zigzags^ about 
hundred feet up the face of a sheer cliff. The ascent begins with 
sharp turn and a breast-high step, and above there is much difficulty 
and some risk. The ledge up wliich the steps clamber is in ph 
not more than twenty inches broad, and Captain Dickinson's blastiz 
was so thorough that now and again, hand and foot holes hare 
to be cut for the help of pilgrims. On the one side the cliff falls 
a sheer wall of about a hundred feet, and then slopes sharply wii 
clamps of trees, patches of bleached grass, and lines of broke 
boulders, two or three hundred feet further to the woods of the 
aaint's plateau. On the otber side, rises a bare overhanging rock, 
and neither in front nor behind are there any clear signs of a path- 
way. The steps end in the Upper Fort, a level ridge about fifty 
yards by twenty, bare of trees^ except one old umbar or hill fig, but 
full of ruins, old cisterns, and the sites of buildings. On reaching 
the top pilgrims have three duties to perform, to wash their hands 
and feet in the large cistern, to gather and eat some of the nmbar 
figs, and to cast a stone at the pinnacle of rock that rises to tl 
Bonth-west across a cleft about twenty yards broad. On a clear 
the hill top commands a splendid view, much like the view frc 
Panorama hill on Mtltherdn, except that close at hand the rocks 
Malanggad itself and of its neighbours, T4vli and Chanderi look wildi 
and more desolate, and that, in the far south-east, the Sahyddris 
hidden behind the long ridges of Mather^n and Prabal.^ 

The following are the details of Captain Dickinaon^s survey in 1811 
The fort is reached after climbing a perpendicular height of about 
700 feet. Connected with the base of the hill is a forest-covered 
tableland upon which is the Bdva's tomb and a few huts for the use 
of the garrison. From this tableland the ascent to the lower foj^H 
is very steep and upwards of 300 feet high. The latter part of t^| 
aecent is by an almost perpendicular rock-hewn staircase, at the top 
of which is a strong gateway covered by two outstanding towei 
which, even with the smallest garrison, make the place impregnabl 
Beyond this gateway, the lower fort is nothing more than tl 
summit of this part of the hill, an exceedingly narrow strip not 3( 
yards .long. The precipice which surrounds it is in most cases 
complete natural defence, and all spots which could offer a footing to 
an assailant have been strengthened by masonry. The lower fort- 
contains only two scarcely habitable buildings and a small reservoir, 
giving a suflScient supply of water during the greater part of the year. 
From the lower to the upper fort there is a perpendicular asceq^ 
of 200 feet by means of a narrow flight of rock-hewn steps on tl^H 
other side of the hill^ on the face of a precipice bo steep as to make 
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Hie ascent at all times most difficult and dangerous. The upper 
iort, a space of 200 yards long by about seventy broad^ ia nothing 
more than the top, as it wore, of the third hill. It has no 
fortifications, but there are traces of an enclosure and of the walla 
^bf an old building. The water supply is from a range of five 
Hbsterns, and a copper pipe is used to caiTy water to the lower fort, 
as its single cistern used often to run dry. 

Malvan, in Salsette, about four miles south-west of Borivli 
BtatioUj has a population of 750 Christians and a church dedicated 
to St. Anthony, The church was built by the Portugxiese and 
measures eighty feet long by twenty broad and twenty high. It ia 
in good repair and has an excellent vicarage. It was originally 
affiliated to the Poinsar church, and in 1839 was formed into a 
Beparatfl parish. The vicar draws £1 (Rs. 10) a month from the 
British, and £1 10». (Rs. 15) from the Goa government. There ia a 
master who plays the violin in church but there is no school. Not 
far from the church are two ruined Portuguese houses. 

Mandapeshvar in .Sdlsette, called Montpezier or Monpacer by 
the Portuguese, is about eight miles south of Bassein and from 
Borivli station is two miles north in a straight line, and, probably, 
about three miles by the rough winding cart track. For miles round, 
it is easily known by a high whitewashed watch-tower that crowns 
a wooded knoll. About 100 yards to the north of the watch-tower, 
on what was apparently a great isolated block of trap rock, are the 
^■remains of a Portuguese Cathedral and college. The buildings are of 
^fcurprising 81556, covering a very large area, and, especially the Cathedral, 
^■|Mi very high walls and high pitched roof. The eastern half of the 
^BaRHedral has lately been roofed and repaired, and is now used as a 
clinrch. The east face of the great mass of rock on which the buildings 
stand, has been cut into several large Brahmanic caves. Beginning 
from the north end of the east side, a door opens into a long cave, 
about sixty-six feet by forty and about twelve feet high.' On the right 
hand, before entering, is a life-size defaced figure cut in the rock. 
The cave has been fitted as a Portuguese church, with a plain altar and 
seated wooden image of the Virgin Mary at the south end, and a pulpit 
about the middle of the west wall. The temple or church consists 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north end. The east aisle, originally a veranda, has a front 
wall built by the Portuguese with central arched door and two square 
side windows. Inside of the east veranda or aisle, which is about 
nine feet broad, is a line of four pillars and two pilasters about 
twelve feet high. The pillars are plain and rather slim as if a 
surface of figured ornaments had been chiselled away. In the 
pilasters the ornament has been bidden with mud and mortar, and 
small figures of Pdrvati and Shiv with attendants may still be seen. 
Much unharmed tracery covers the shafts of the pilasters, and they 
end in fiuted cushion-like capitals like the Elephanta pillars. The 
central hall is about twenty-three feet broad and tifty long, a chancel 
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* In • reoeu on the left, as one entora, Lord Valentia in 1801 and Mr. Salt in 1805 
noticed the painting of a aaint ' irtill fresh on the wall.' Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 1. 48. 
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fifteen feet deep, being cut off at the soaib end by a wooden 
Places oflnterest The altar ia plain and a<|aare with a wooden seated figure of 
Virgin Mary about life-size and a cross above. 

The west aisle is very irregular and is little more than a paae 
from two to four feet broad. The west wall originally opened 
three chambers. The southern chamber ia entered by two etepe i 
a threshold through a plain opening about six feet broad and ei 
high. The chamber inside is about nine feet square and seven 
with a rock bench along the south wall about three feet broad, 
back wall has been filled with rough masonry by the Portuguese. 
There was formerly a square pillar with rounded capital, and 
original cave went in about nine feet further. There seem toj 
the remains of a figure cut in the back wall. 

The back wall, opposite the central door, has been filled 
Portuguese masonry. A. square opening, about five and a half 
with plain wooden door posts, gives entrance to a chamber about fil 
feet square and eight feet high, with some remains of carving on the 
back wall. On the floor are some weU-carved Portuguese be 
Further north a door in the back wall leads into a chamber for 
feet by nine. The back wall, which has been filled by the Portuf 
was originally two plain square pillai's and two square pilasters, 
hole in the Portuguese masonry gives entrance to a chamber fifteen 
into six and nine feet high, and, from this, to the north runs an 
inner chamber roughly fifteen feet into eight and five high. Both 
chambers are plain. The vestibule or portico, to the north of the 
hall, measures about eighteen feet iuto twelve and is about ten feet 
high. A plain rock-seat runs round three sides. In the east sido 
of the north wall is an empty recess, about eight feet by five, 
holes in the wall as if for closing it off. Before the church 
repaired this cave temple was, for many years^ used as a ChrisI 
place of worship. It is now unused. 

Passing south, outside of the church cave, behind the altar, 
off by a rough wall, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. The 
ia about half-built. Passing through an opening, left by th€ 
Portuguese as a window, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. In th« 
back wall is a defaced statue of Shiv dancing the tdndav or frantic 
dance.^ Above, on the visitor's right, is Vishnu on his bird-carriei 
or Garud with attendants, and below are three worshippers, twc 
women and a man. Above, on the visitor's left, are angels and I 
three-headed Brahma, and below a Ganpati. Above is Indra oi 
elephants, and below are seers and a male figure, perhaps the 
who gave the money for cutting the group. Outside, to the 
an old cistern with a cross above, apparently cut out of an 
Shiv. The floating angel-like figures in the corner have been 
untouched. Further auong, an opening with two pillars and 
pilasters with rounded capitals, gives entrance to a chamber eigh| 
leet by six. A door in this chamber leads into a long, plain 
forty-six feet into seventeen and nine high, much filled with 



' Except that it ia Bomewhat larger, this representation of the tdniao danoe i 
much lik« that on (he right haud wde of the main entrance at Elephaata. 
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In front are two great pillars about four foet square. There ai'e 
two nichea in the south wall, and, to tlio oast, is a six feet deep 
veranda the mouth nearly filled with earth. From the rock, in whoso 
east front these caves are cnt, rises a great mass of Portu^uoao 
buildings. These buildings consist of three parts : In the south ia 
the great Cathedral which runs east and west, to the north of tho 
Cathedral is a large central hall surrounded by aisles, and behind 
the hall is a great pile of buildings, dwellings for priests and 
students, and on the west a large enclosed quadrangle.* To the 
west is a fine cross and the ragged remains of a mango-tree 
avenae. The nave of the Cathedral, which ia without aisles, is abont 
seventy-five feet long by thirty-six wide. The side walla are about 
sixty feet high. The inner part of the nave has lately been covered 
with an open very high-pitched tiled roof supported on massive teak 
timbers. Across the nave, about fifteen feet from the west door, 
two pillars, with plain round shafts about four feet high, support, on 
plain square capitals, an arch of about thirty-four feet span which 
rises in the centre to about twenty-five feet. About thirty feet up the 
side walls are big square clerestory windows, and, in the centre of 
the north wall, is a pulpit.. At the east end of the nave is a transept 
about eighteen feet broad and fifty-four long, and beyond the 
transept is the chancel about thirty feet square and with a domed 
roof about fifty feet high. The whole is plain and simple, but clean 
and in good order. The funds for repairing the church have been 
given by the native Christians of Mandapcshvar and thQ surrounding 
vUlages. 

To the north of the Cathedral is another large building apparently 
a college hall. Inside of a row of cloisters, about nine foet broad 
and ninety feet long is a central hall, forty-five foet square, with 
four arches on each side. North of this hall and cloisters is another 
much-ruined pile of buildings, and, on the west, a great enclosed 
quadrangle. 

At the foot of the west wall are two stones with Portuguese 
writing, one a dedication stone apparently dated 1623;^ the other a 
)mb stone. 

On the eighth of December, the festival of the Mandapeshvar 

^Virgin, Sdhibin Kosehsang (N. S. daConcei^o, Our Lady of 

"Conception), a fair is held, which, among Christian festivals, comes 

next in popularity to the fair of Mount Mary in Bandra. Numbers 

I of childless people, Piirsis, Hindus, and Musalmana as well as 
iChristians, come and make vows. A large bell, said to have cost 
l£25 (Ra. 250), was given to the church by a man whose prayer for 
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About a hundred yards south of the Cathedral and college rnins, 



» V»Qpell (1839), Trans. Bom. Geog, Soc. VH. 146. About 1835 * Mr. J, Forbes 
of BoTUMiy, with the help of a pipal tree root, climbed to the top of the wall. He eat 
for a 'while, and ih«a slipping or losing hia hold, fcU sixtv or seventy feet into the court 
of the temple. Ue was earned to Bombay seasulesB and died that evening. Ditto. 

' The writing states that the college was built in 1623 (1643 ?) aa an appendage to 
the church by order of the Infant Dom John III. of Portugal {King Dom Jo&o IV T). 
Da Cunha'a Sasaetn, 195 ; Trans, Bom Geog. .Soc, V'll, U7. 
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on a brushwood covered knoll about 150 feet high, stands a 
domed whitewashed tower, ending iu what looks like a belfry, 
tower, which is about forty-six feet high, stands on a plinth abont' 
fifty feet in diameter. Except to the east, where is a square outw^ 
with stairs which lead to the upper story, the tower ia round 
a veranda about nine feet deep, and, to the north, west, and soul 
are seven round vaulted guard-chambers about six feet in diametof 
and ten feet high. At a height of about fourteen feet the 
is surrounded by battlements about t^vo feet high. Inside of 
battlements, runs a parapet paved with rough cement about eight 
feet broad, and from the centre rises a dome about fifteen feet 
diameter aud with stone side-walls about fifteen feet high. Fi 
the stone walls rises a brick dome about six feet from the lip to 
crest, and, on the outside over the dome, is a small building in sha| 
like a belfry. 

This tower, which is very notable for miles round, is gener 
known aa the High Priest's Dwelling, the Sir-Padn's Bungalow, bat 
it was probably a watch-tower. The upper platform comman< 
wide view. To the east, beyond a broad stretch of brushwood 
brab-palm forest, rise the wooded slopes of the Kanheri and 
hills. To the south, over a rich well-wooded stretch of rice fit 
and mango gardens, are the cocoa palm groves that fringe the sea 
near Andheri. To the west, across a tract of mangoes 
brushwood, is a broad belt of salt waste and the long level of 
Gorai island. To the north-west are the ruins of Bassein, 
Bassein creek to the north, and, beyond the creek, the flat backj 
Tungdr and the fiuely rounded peak of K&mandarg. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century (1556) the Francisc 
changed the cave-temple into a Catholic chapel. They built a wall 
in front of the cave and screened off or covered with plaster most 
the Shaiv sculpture j in some places care seems to have been 
not to damage them.^ In connection with the large monast 
founded at that time by the great Franciscan missionary, P. Ant 
de Porto, a church and college were built on the site of the cave, 
cave forming a crypt. The church was dedicated to Nostra Senhora ' 
Concei^'jlo and the college was meant for the education of 100 orphans. 
Round the hill there was a colony of 200 converts. In the height 
of its prosperity Dr. Garcia d'Orta (1530-1572) describes it as 
Maljae, a veiy big house made inside the rock. Within were many 
wonderful temples which struck all who saw them with awe.^ About 
forty years later (1603) Couto wrote: 'In the island of Slilsotte 
wa.s another pagoda called Manazaper, which is also cut out of 
rocks in which lived a Yogi, very famous among them c« 
Ratemnar, who had with him fifty Jogis, whom the inhabitants , 
those villages maintained. The priest Fre Antonio de Porto be! _ 
told of this, went to him. But tbe Yogis of that island had so 




' De Couto states <D« Asia, VII. 246) that, when in 1538 the Fmnoiscana re. 
charge: of the Kanheri and Mandapeahvar cavea, and expelled the Yogis, Ihe^ 
their beat to deatroy the aculpturea. 6»t, a« has been noticed under Eaahen 
seemB hardly correct. = C'oIL doi Ind, (Ed. 1872), 42. 
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' great a fear of him tliat no sooner did they see him, than they left 
the temple and went away. Only divine puwer, says De Couto, 
could have made these lifty men leave their temples and their la nd3, 
and fly before two poor sackclothed friars. The priests entered the 
cave and turned it into a temple dedicated to N. S. de Piedade. The 
Franciscana afterwards established a royal college for the island of 
Silsette, for the education of the children of all converted to 
Christianity. King D. Jofio granted this college all the revenue and 

^property that had belonged to the pagoda.^ 

^p In 1695 Oemelli Garori described it as Monopesaer^ an under- 
ground church once a rock-templo, on which had been built a 
Franciscan college and monastery. It was 100 spans long and 
thirty broad. The front was built^ but the side walls were of rock ; 
close by was another rock-cui. pagoda. Five religious men lived 
there, receiving from the king of Portugal 130,000 ponnds (5000 
paras) of rice a year, which, except what they ate themselves they 
distributed to the poor.* In 1760, after the Maritlia conquest, Du 
Perron found the Man dapeshvar churches and buildings abandoned. 
A church to the left of the caves had a Portuguese writing dated 1590. 
The Marathas had destroyed the place and carried the timber to 
^ThAna,* In 1804 (November) Lord Valentia found the ruins of a 
^pvery handsome church and monastery.* The church was originally 
.lined with richly carved wood panelling. In the centre was the 
head of a saint tolerably executed and surrounded with wreaths of 
flowers. The other sculpture was in excellent taste. The whole 
was in ruins, the roof fallen in. Under the church was a small 
rock-cut temple square and flat-roofed with a few deities and other 
figures in bas-relief. The priests had covered the sculptures with 
plaster and turned the cave into a chapel. But the original owners 
were uncovered and again worshipped.^ In 1850 Dr. Wilson found 
the cave-temple used by the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood as a church instead of their built church which had 
fallen into decay.® 

Ma'ndvi, below the northern spur of Tang^r hill and fifteen 
miles north-east of Bassein, lies on the old trade rout« from SopAra 
op the Tdnsa valley to the Tal pass. It has a picturesque ruined 
convent and a Portuguese fort.' Among the inscribed atones in the 
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' Jour. R B. R. A. S. I. 38, De Coato tiotice* tbot, on hia death, the chief monk 
of Kanheri left to MandApeahvar all tbo lands with whiuh be had been preaented, 
when he became a Christian. 

» (ietnelU Careri in Churchill, IV. 198. * Zend Aveata, I. cccxc. 

* Lord Valentia aayn, probably Jesuits ; Du Perron ia right. Da Cunha'a Baasein. 

» Voyage*, II. 196- Malte Brunn (1822, Univ. Gooc. III. tQll aaya, "The Portugneac 
atterly effaced many figares of an uglineaa incorrigibly heathen. Others, not havinc 
coolness enough to allow them to stand as simple monamenta of art and antiquated 
opinions, thoy converted into Christian emblems, painted tliem red, aud with pious 
»eal cherished them as valuable proselytes.' Dn Pen-on (Zend Avesta, 1. ccccsxiL) 
states that when the Marithas took Mondapeshvar aud Mephanta, they did much 
harm to the eculptares by firing cannon in the caves to loooen the mortar with which the 
Fortogueae had hid the figures. Thin can hardly have been done at Clephaata ; it 
may be true of Mandapeshvar. See above, p. W- 

• Jour. B. B. R. A. S. III. 41. ' Nairoe'a Konkan, 60. 
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Collector's garden at Tkana there ia one from MAndvi. It rei 
a grant by a Silliilra king, but is much worn and bard to read 

Mane, in Sdlsette, about four miles east of Kurla with a 
Christian population of ninety -two, has an old well-preserved church 
dedicated to St. Anthony^ measuring thirty-seven feet long by 21 \ 
wide and twelve high. The parish priest, who has a good vicarage, 
draws £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month both from the British and from 
Goa governments. There is no master. During the conflict 
jurisdiction between the Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar Aposto" 
of Bombay, half of this village sided with the Vicar Apostolic, and ft 
separate church was built about 1852 and dedicated to St. Anthoi ^ 
Fifty feet from the church are the ruins of two Portuguese buildini 

Ma'nlkgad Fort, in Manilcgad village, on the hill of the _ 
name about fifteen miles south-east of Panvel and about 1878 feet 
high, is impregnable from three sides, and the upper part can be 
reached only from the south. The fortifications on the top, which 
are of extremely rough workmanship, were probably raised 
Angria, to whom it was ceded in 1713 by the Peshwa.^ In 1 
the fort was ruinous. Water was abundant and food aapp 
available.* 

Ma'nikpur is a village close to the Bassein-Road station with a 
double storied rest-house and traveller's bungalow with messmu^ 
Close by are Mr. Mauekji Kharsetji's large saU pans, which ^H 
locally known as Minikagar. 

Manor, in Mabim, a small town on the Vaitama with a popnlation 
of 43ti souls, lies six miles south of Asheri and ten east of the 
Falghar railway station. The Vaitama is tidal at Manor, and boi 
of five tons (20 khandis) can pass to the landing place in ordin 
tides, and boats of ten tons (40 khandis) at springs. Under 
Portuguese it was the head-quarters of a district or pragana 
forty-two villages and one sarretor." The fort of Manor 
mentioned with Ashori as two of the chief Portuguese strongholds 
in north Thdna.* Some of these references may refer to the fort on 
the As^va hill. But there is also at Manor a small hill or eminence 
with a bungalow like a fort, and a cistern. In 1631 it was 
described as round, about the size of a two-storied house, the roof 
of the upper story resting on pillars. In the lower story were two 
large balconies supported on pillars for the defence of the tower. 
Tliere was a good store of lead and gunpowder, five pieces of 
ordnance, seventy muskets, thirty iron lialls, and thirty torches. 
Close to this fortified house was a stockade about three-quarters of a 
mile rouod, with a tower in the middle and a settlement of twenty 
Portugjiese families, twenty-three native Christians and eighty Hindu 
and Musalmau archers. The place had been fortified to pro 
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t Mr. Cumine's MS.j Orant DufTs MardthAs, 193. 

* Governincat List of i-ivil Forts, J 862. ■ Da Cunha's Ba^acin, 206. 

* De t'otito speaks of Manor as a fort, which with Asheri care the Portuj 
command of a rioc-yieUling country (Dcctulas, VII. 22!)). In ISWS the commanil 
of Manor was ordcml to supply a galley every year. Aiaii. Port Oricut. Fmo. , 
pt 1.510. 
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PortngTiese territory from the Ahmadnagar king (Melique), from 
the Kolis, and from Chautia. The captain of the fort farmed the 
revennee of the district ^hich amounted to £602 (16,072 j^arddos)} 
In 1728 the fort is described as on a rock, the walla not higher than 
an ordinary mansion, and from its position, form, and weakness, 
unworthy of the name of a fort. It had eight pieces of ordnance, 
five of them useless, and a garrison o£ 104 men and three corporals.* 

Manori, in Sdlsette five miles west of Borivli station, has 1600 
Christians and a church dedicated to Oiir Lady of Help, built by 
the Portuguese in 1659. It was burnt by the Marathas and rebuilt 
by the parishioners in 1815. It measures fifty feet long by thirty 
broad and eighty high, and is in good repair. The priest has a 
large house and is paid £1 10#. (Bs. 15) a month by the British 
Government. The sea trade returns for the five years ending 
1878-79 show average exports worth £10,656 and average imports 
worth £5137. Exports varied from £7039 in 1875-76 to £12,628 in 
1876-77, and imports from £2543 in 1875-76 to £6954 in 1876-77,* 

Marol, an alienated village in S^lsette three miles north-west of 
Kurla, has a population of 1250, and a well-kept church dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist. It was built in 1840 partly by subscription 
and partly from church funds, and measures 100 feet long by thirty 
high and twenty-five wide. The priest has a house and is paid £3 
(Rs. 30) a month by the British Government. It has a school 
attended by about forty boys. About a mile from St. John's are the 
ruins of a Portuguese church of unknown date, which was abandoned 
because the village was attacked by an epidemic. Near the headman's 
house is an old lake with, near the north-east comer, some carved 
Brlthmanic stones probably about the twelfth century. About a 
quarter of a mile east of the village, a bare sheet of trap is hollowed 
into two large undergi'ound cisterns, one of them closed the other 
with two openings and excellent water. There are said to be two 
foot-marks carved on the rock. The feet and the cisterns are 
probably Buddhist {a.d. 100-600). In a small hut, to the westof the 
cistern, is a much worn SilhAra sun and moon or land-grant stone 
with ten lines of writing. It ia almost unreadable ; but the date, 
some year in the eleventh century^ can still be made out. 

Maroli, in Sdlsette two miles south of Kurla with 145 Christians, 
has a well kept church dedicated to St. Sebastian, measuring 52^ 
feet long by 34^ feet wide and twenty-four high. There are also 
the ruins of a vaulted church dedicated to Our Lady of Conception, 
measuring fifty-two feet long by thirty-nine wide and twenty-five 
high. Close by are the rains of the priest's house, two wells, and 
a pond. 

Maroli, about seven miles north of Umbargaon, is a small sea- 



>0 Cfaron. de Tie. III. 221. Ogilby (1670) saya, 'On the contiDent near the 
SAlsette de Bo^aim the PortuguoK have a fort called Manors and also a village with 
many hamlcta near it.' Atlas, V. 214. » O Chron. de Tis. 1.34. 

» The .ktailaare, Exporte. 1874-75 £12,124 (Kb. 1,21.240), 1875-76 £7039 (Re. 70,390), 
1876-77 £12,628 (Ra. I,2«,280), 1877-78 £918(* (Re. (U.800), 1878-79 £12.309 
(Re. 1,23,090) ; Importe, 1874-75 £5258 {Re. 52,580), 1875-76 £2543 (R*. 35,430), 
1876-77 £6954 (Rs. 69,540), 1877-78 £6133 (Ra. 51,330), 1878-79 £5707 (Ra. 57,970). 
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port, with, for the five yeara ending 1878-79, average exports 
£220 and import3 worth £51. Exports varied from £60 in 18' 
to £502 in 1874-75, and imports from £8 in 1878-79 to £153 
1876-77. 

Ma'tliera'n, the wooded head,^ is an even-topped line of hilL 
very notable on a clear day, about thirty miles east of Bombay^ 
an outstanding block of the SahyAdris, its long level back stretchinj 
in marked contrast to the sharp clear-cut scarp of ita neigbboc 
BAva Malang, or the Cathedral Kocks. 

In a straight line Mathoran is only thirty miles east of Bombay^ 
but by the railway, which sweeps north-east through Kalyan, tbi 
distance to Neral station, at the north-east foot of the hill, is aboi 
fifty-four miles, and from Neral to the centre of the hill top is aevc 
miles more. 

Close behind the village of Neral, about half a mile to the soath 
of the station, rises the Bt«ep bare side of Panorama Point, the 
northmost spur of Matherdn. At its foot the plain swells into 
flat-topped knolls separated by the teak-clad slopes of monsoon 
torrents. From the lower spurs the hillside rises steep and bare 
with black crags and walls of rock, and, in sheltered nooks and 
hollows, patches of trees and brushwood. About half way up 
a wooded terrace runs parallel to the flat hill top. Above t' 
terrace rises a second steep slope of grass and black rock ; over t 
is a narrow belt of evergreen forest ; and last of aU a Hat-top 
cliff crowned with trees. From the foot of the topmost cli£F a la 
Bpur stretches east towards the Sahyidris, steep and diffic 
where it leaves the hill, then gradually sloping, then a plateau, and 
finally turning to the north and sinking into the plain in a nigged 
knoll close to Neral. 

The road np the hill, though broad enough for two poniee, 
unfit for carriages or carts. From the station it passes sont 
through Neral, a well-to-do village of stone-walled and tiled booses, 
and runs for about a mile along the foot of the rocky spur skirtiog 
a belt of rice lands, which, divided by the Neral stream and shaded 
by a few clusters of mahiira, tamarind, and mango trees, runs 
up the hollows to the foot of the hill. During the second mi 
the hill-side, in places cut into the rock, winds about 550 fi 
up the western face of the spur. To the left, during the hot 
months, the black and yellow of the rocky withered upper slopes 
are relieved by patches of bright green bushes, rows of reddjsh 
half- withered underwood, and a stunted coppice of leafiess teak.*i 
Towards the end of the aecond mile and during the first quarter 
the third mile, till the crest of the spur is gained, the upper slo'^ 
rise rocky and bare with a scanty sprinkUug of leafless or half' 
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' According to tho M&ther&n Dhaiigars the word meana the Mother's Wood. They 
«fty that the first family of Dhangars who came from the Deocua to MAtheriLn lo rt 
their father and mother aoon after they came, as the couplet aiyya, ' MtUKe pil^H 
gamdvila, Mdtherdn ndvpdvaia : When their parents died, Mithertn got ita njune.'^^| 

• The gre«n bnshee are, karand Carigaa carandas, and kuda TaberncemootaD* 
criapa : the half -withered ujaderwoo«l is ddvli Ghslea (omeatoea. 
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clothed basHeB, some stunted teak, and, in a few nooks and hollows, 
a deep green mango or a grey-green fig.* The lower slopes have 
patches of bright green karand bushes and mangoes, and a thick 
growth of teak and other leaHess or nearly leafless trees.^ About a 
quarter of a mile past the second mile-mark, the road tops the crest 
of the spur and runs west, past a small refreshment shod, along the 
plateau that stretches to the body of the hill. This plateau, 
ing gently to the north-west, is rocky and bare with dry underwood, 
bright green karand brakes, a sprinkling of leafless teak, and 
Bcaitered mangoes, jdmbuU, and figs. In places there are 
wooded knolls and hollows, but the smooth bareness of most of the 
surface, and the hacked and stunted forms of the trees and bushes, 
show that till lately much of it wa.s under tillage. In front rise 
the tree-capped crest of Garbat and the Governor's Hill, and to 
the right Panorama Point, and beyond it the flat-topped bluff of 
Feb Fort and the rounded peak of Ndkhinda. To the left Garbat 
stretches in a long low spur that rises in the distance into the sharp 
point of Sondai. From the foot of the Garbat ridge a succession of 
bare flat-topped spurs, divided by deep-cut ravines, fall into the 
plain which stretches withered and misty towards the dim-looming 
oahyddn hills. 

During the third mile, with a rise of about 550 feet (975'38 to 
1525"07), the road leaves the plateau and climbs a nigged hill-side, 
trewn with boulders and with lines of coarse withered grass, 
dry underwood, and bare leafless trees.' Close to the fourth mile, 
at a height of 1525*07 feet, the road enters the sheltered belt of the 
Neral wood with varied tints of green and a sprinkling of leafless 
grey.* In a tree-fringed glade close to the fourth mile-mark is 
a small shed, and a stand-pipe and trough with water that lasts 
for about ten months in the year. Beyond this hollow, the road 
winds between the upper fringe of the wood and a bare rocky scarp, 
till it reaches the upper wooded plateau, where, leaving the Behrli 
Mh&r or Wild-Palm grove on the right, it skirts the upper edge 
of the rich Bekri Wood, overlooking a sea of waving tree tops 
whose bright leafage, unfrayed by wind and nndimmed by dust, 
rises from the beach-like terrace that skirts the foot of the 
Gdrbat crag. Below this belt of green stretch the grey under- 
slopea, and beyond the slopes lies the misty plain, its baked and 
withered fields, relieved by groves and ponds and by the flashing 
links of the slow-flowing UlhAs. To the right, with sharp steep 
zigzags, the road mounts the bare face of the topmost scarp, 
reaching at the fifth mile-mark a height of 2138*49 feet. A little 
beyond the mile-mark stands the toll, on the crest of the neck 
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*The leaBess and half -clothed buahes are, pdpti Ptvetta iodica, dUivii Grialea 
tometitosB, kuda TabeniUiiuontaiui orispa, and ain Terminalia glabra. 

*The leafl«88 traea are the mori Coaearia Icevigato, imhiv Ficus cordifolia, tuir 
Salmalia nudabarica, kaundal StercuUa urena, and rdnbkendi Theapeda lampaa. 

' The chief Ieafl«B8 trees, beaidea tboee already noticed, are the «viMUb and pdngAra 
ErythriDA iadica. 

'The chief tinta are, deep green mangoea and alus Vanguiera edulia, rich freah 
paias fiotea frondoaa, bright green karand buahee and hirdat Tcnninalia chebula. 
yellew-green kumMa Careya arborea, brown-tipped ain* Tei-minalia glabra, and 
leafieM pdhirSf anir^ and varaa Heterophragnia roxburghii, 
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Garbat Hill to the south. 

The hill top, which has an estimated area of 5000 acres or sboa 
eight square milesj consists of a main central block and tw^o amallei 
side ridges or wings. The central blockj with an average breadtl 
of about half a mile, stretches nearly north and south from thi 
narrow ridge of Hart Point in the north to the rounded bluff of Chaoj 
in the south. Parallel with the main hill, and joined to it by 
necks, are two spurs, the larger, to the east, stretching about twc 
a half miles from Panorama Point in the north to Gdrbat in the 
and the smaller, to the west, stretching about a mile and 
from the sharp point of Porcupine to the large bluff of Louisa Foist 

The toll, at the top of the steep zigzag on the Neral road, st-and 
about the middle of the east wing or outlying belt. From the tol 
the oast wing runs north for about a mile and a quarter, rising 
into the tree-crowned crest of Governor's Hill, and, beyond a d€ 
wooded hollow, stretching into the long back of Panoi-ama P| 
South of the toll, beyond the rugged deeply-wooded Garbat 
the spur narrows to a neck, and, again broadening to about a qui 
of a mile, tapers, with a high wooded crest, nearly a mile soul 
G4rbat Point. West from the Neral toll, through thick wood8,| 
ground falls, for about a quarter of a mile, to the flat nB< 
isthmus, which, between high richly -wooded banks, joins the 
wing to the north end of the central hill. 

From this neck the central hill, wooded throughout except a fe^ 
glades and rocky plateaus, swells into tree-crowned knolls, aac 
stretches south for nearly three miles to the bluff rounded cliff o: 
Chauk. The central hil!-top may be roughly divided into tbfld 
parts. A north section, that, with one or two knolls, rises fron%^| 
edge of the cliff to a raised platean of rock about 2600 feet ab^ 
the sea ; a middle section, that, from both sides, slopes nearly 80( 
feet to the bed of the west-flowing Pisharnath stream ; and a soatl 
eection, that, with a rocky central plateau little lower tlian the 
north plateau, and one or two outstanding knolls, stretches firoxB 
the vaJIey of the Pisharnath to the rounded bluff of^Chauk, 
about a mile from Hart Point to the Church Plateau, the nort] 
section of the hill is thinly peopled, with only a broken line of hoi 
separated by stretches of wood. On tho Church Plateau the he 
stand closer together, and, along the edge of the eastern olf 
groups of huts and small shops cluster round the market place. The 
slopes of the central hollow are the thickest peopled part of the hilli 
rows of close-grouped houses stretching across nearly the whok 
breadth of the hiH-top. The southern section, except the Chank 
hotel, the sanitarium and one or two private dwellings, is almost 
without houses. 

From the central hill, about a quarter of a mile west of the Chnrch 
Plateau, a low thickly wooded neck, about 200 yards long and hall 
a mile broad, leads to the small western wing or hill-belt, which, 
with bare narrow ends and a wooded central crest, stretches about 
a mile and a quarter from Porcupine Point on the north to Lot ' 
Point on the south. 
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Over almost the whole hill-top there is little soil, scarcely any 

ffrass, and a thick crop of small black boulders. The topmost 
ayer of rock is a soft porous iron-clay, through which, by the 
beginning of the hot season^ the whole rainfall has drained, leaving 
in many places a leafless black underwood, glades of withered 
gfrass, and pathways deep in rusty dust. In spite of this dryness 
and want of soil, except some winding glades, one or two stretches 
of bare sheet rock, and the wind-swept shoulders of the larger 
Bpnrs, the hill-top is everywhere shaded by a thick growth of 
brushwood, creepers, and trees. In parts, the rocky leaf-strewn 
ground has only a scanty undergrowth of leafless busheSj and the 
trees are so stunted and gnarled as to be little more than coppice. 
But over most of the hill top the boulders are hid by a sprinkling 
of seedlings and evergreen brushwood, the thicket is green with 
the fresh hanging boughs of well-grown trees, and, in sheltered 
dells and hollows, the underwood is full of leaves, long-armed 
climbers swathe the lower trees and bushes into masses of green, 
and lofty tree tops wave high overhead. Through all these woods 
and thickets narrow lanes wind up and down the uneven hill-top, 
shaded and often overarched with trees. From outlying points, 
where the lane winds clear of the thicket, the wooded hi II -top swells 
from the edge of the cliff to the central ridge, a cool bank of fresh 
green broken by only a few of the higher house-tops. Through a 
screen of waving branches and tree tops, across the bay-like 
Talleys, the hill-sides fall in steep rings of trap, each ring marked 
by a band of yellow grass or a belt of evergreen timber. The lower 
elopes are gashed with watercourses, lines of black rock dividing 
brown bare-topped knolls, whose sides, except some patches of 
evergreen brushwood, are gi*ey with the stems and branches of 
teak and other leaf-shedding trees. For a mile or two further, 
smooth flat-topped mounds, divided by deep ravines, stretch across 
the bro>vn withered plain. 

The six leading Points or Headlands are. Hart at the north and 
Chauk at the south of the central hill. Panorama at the north and 
Gdrbat at the south of the east wing, and Porcupine at the north 
and Louisa at the south of the west wing. Besides these, several 
smaller bluffs or capes break the winding lips of the bay-lise valleys 
that separate the main arms or spurs of the hill. The seven moat 
important of these smaller bluffs are, Alexander and Little Chauk 
in the south-east between G^rbat and Great ChaTik ; One Tree Hill, 
Danger, Echo, and Landscape between Great Chauk and Louisa; 
and Monkey in the north-west between Porcupine and Hart. In 
addition to these smaller headlands, three spots in the central crest of 
the hill are known as points. Artist Point to the north of the Church 
Plateau, Sphinx Point above Alexander Point, and Bartle Point to 
the south of Chaiik hotel. 

There is considerable sameness in the leading features of these 
points. In most of the main points a wooded crest naiTOws into a 
bare bonlder-strewn slope, and the slope dwindles into a smooth flat 
tongue or table of rock, ending in a cliff clean cut or buttressed by 
an outlying t-ower-like crag. Prom distant parts of the hill the points 
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Ckapter ZIV. stand oat, with streiclieB of black rook, white patches of san'bleacheii 
SImm oflattratt. S^^^^* ragged copse, or a few stunted wind-worried trees. 

Almost all of these outstanding headlands command views ol 
the green swelling summit of the hill, of its black wall-like cliffs," 
evergreen plateaus, and Bteep under-slopes, and of the has 
smoke-dimmed plain, that, broken by isolated blocks of hill an< 
brightened by ponds and wooded villages, stretches north beyonc 
the UlhAs valJoy, east to the Sahyadris, south through a rugged \ani 
of confused spurs and peaks, and west, between the even mass ol 
Prabal and the shivered scarps of the Cathedral Rocks, beyond the 
salt flats of Panvel, to the shimmering sea from which dimly rise 
the ships and buildings of Bombay. The distant hills of Salsette 
and North Tbina, the bluffs and peaks of the SahyAdri range 
and the flat ridges and isolated crests of Bor and KolAba are seldoi 
clearly seen. But to the south-west the sharp pillar of Isal^ 
stands out from the centre of a swelling plateau ; to the west, froi 
a belt of bright green forest, rise the steep bare sides of the flat 
taree-crowned crest of Prabal ; and to the north, sweeping nortk^ 
west from Panorama Point, their lower slopes half hid by haz^jH 
stand, in raid air, the fantastic rocks and pinnacles of Chander^^ 
Tivli, and Bava Malang, their scarps and crests clear cut as by the 
hand of man. 

Beginning from the north and working east the points come in th^ 
following order : Hart, Panorama, Garbat, Alexander, Little Chaul[^| 
Great Chank, One Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, Landscape, Louisa^ 
Porcupine, and Monkey. 

SaH. Hart Point, at the north end of the central block of hill, takes its 

name from Mr. W. Hart, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was 
Secretary to Government about 1858. Its native name is Kdlerilika 
Peda or the Black Forest Plateau. Near Hart Point the path ru 
along a wooded crest with fine views of the wild Bava Ma 
hills. Leaving the main body of the hill it winds down a 
steep wooded slope to the Point, which is a narrow wind 
table of black rock with patches of yellow grass, a few stun 
bushes to the west, and a row of trees fringing a sheltered crevii 
to the east. To the right, across the deeply wooded gathering 

f round of one of the bi'anches of the Maldunga stream, rises a bare 
igh bluif, and on the other side of the main valley runs the lonj 
high shoulder of Governor's Hill and Panorama Point richly wO' 
in the south and atretcbing north barer and more weather- 
with straggling crannies yellow with dry grass and a few hollo 
and narrow ledges green with bushes and trees. North-west 
Panorama Point stretch the wild fantastic peaks of the 3& 
Malang range. To the left, beyond the wooded hollow of Male 
spring, the bare scarps of Porcupine Point rise in a narrow fl 
topped cliff. Beyond Porcupine Point are the massive isolated c 
and long wooded back of Prabal, and, in the plain, the low 
Vinja and Morpa. 

"oNorania. PANOEAiiA PoiiTT, the north end of the eastern wing or n ^ 

takes its name from its far -stretching views to the east and nort 
It« native name is GadAcha Sond, or the Fort Head, because it 
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rerlooks Peb Fort, the most eastern peak of tbe BAva Malang range. 
wing the thickly wooded neck above the Simpson Reservoir the 

ith winds among deep woods, tvhich every now and then open on the 
right and show the tree-covered slope of Grovemor'a Hill. From these 
woods the path crosses opener ground with loss soil and less shelter, 
mad smaller and more stunted trees. To the right the hill-gide riaea 
^pre and rocky, broken by clumps and patches of trees.* To the 
drouth, looking across to the Simpson Reservoir, thick tall trees hide 
the site of the Elphinstone Lake, whose ruined earthen dam shows 
red among the trees. Further on, the wind-swept spur gradually 
narrows to a rocky neck only a few yards wide. Beyond tfate 
neck the point rises into a knoll crowued by a small dark grove, 
and again sinks into a bare tablo of rock.^ The point commands one 
of the widest views on the hill, both of Mdtheran itself and of the 
plain and hills to the east, north, and west. To the south-east at 
the foot of the bold wooded crest of Governoi-'s Hill stretches the 
rich green belt of the Behrli Mdr or Wild-Palm forest, and, beyond 
are the lower slopes brown and grey with teak and other leaf-shedding 
trees. Across the plain, beyond some isolated flat-toppetl blocks of 
hill, looms the massive wall of the Sahyddris, many of whose blu£h 
and fortified peaks can be recognised when the air is clear. In the 
^reground, north-west from the end of the point, stretches the 
IBeat Bava Malang range, beginning in Feb or Pebak whose bare 
oat-topped head is circled with the remains of Moghal and Mardtha 
fortifications. Behind Peb, rising with a rather gentle slope into a 
rounded point and then falling in a narrow ridge, is Nakhind. 
Beyond NAkhind bare steep spurs rise to the foot of the massive 
tower-like crest of Chanderi. Further off ai-e the jagged peaks of 
Mhas-Mal and Navara-Navari, or the husband and wife, said to be 
so called because the hill-side once opened and swallowed a marriage 
party crossing from Badldpnr to Panvel. In the extreme west the 
range ends in a pair of great hills, to the right the long ragged 
outline of Tavli and to the left the sharp clear-cut pinnacles of Bdva 
Malang or the Cathedral Rocks. To the left, with Prabal as back 

Sound, is a fine view of the wooded ravines and bare cliffs of Hart^ 
onkey, and Porcupine Points. 

In* the distance, to the west or south-west, just clear of Prabal, 
are Great and Little Karanja (1000). North of these lies Bombay 
harbonr with Elephanta (568) in the centre and the long level line 
of Bombay in the distance. Further north, the first high land is 
Trombay, or the Neat*s Tongue (1000), Still further north, beyond 
the long stretch of the Karla marshes and rice-lands, rise th^ 
SAlsette hills in three waves, each wave marking the site of one of 
the Bombay reservoirs, VehAr to the left, Tulsi in the centre, and 
the still unmade Yeur to the right. In front of the Yeur hill lies 
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* Tbe oliief trees lire the <iark clnse-grDwing &nd thorny kumba OarejA arborea» 
and the tall bare or ruBset-leaved wira<( Hetorophragrna roxburgliii. 

* Tbe trees are wild limes, mdkhadis Atalantia monopbylla, anjanu Mereecylon edole, 
and idmbttls Syziffiam jambolanam. 

* The details of the distant view are contributed by Mr. F. B. MaclaraD, C.E. 
Tbe more distant hills c*d be seen only in very clear weather. 
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Persik Point, pierced by tlie Peninsula railway, and, beyond P« 
winds the Kalydu creek or estuary of the Ulhi^. Over the 
to the north, between B&va Malang and T^vli, rise the peak < 
Kdmandurg (2160) and the tableland of Tung4r (2195). Clear. 
Tdvli, to the right, stands the high cone of Dugad^ and, bejon 
it, Takmak (2616), overlooking the Vaitama valley. North ( 
Takmak, the Surya range, visible only on very clear days, ends i 
the far north in the jagged top of the great fort of Asheri (1689 
Eastward there is little to attract the eye in the Vada hills, but, c 
the north horizon, over the point of Peb, may be seen the sacpe 
peak of Mahdlakshmi.^ Still further east, from the middle distano 
rises the deeply-cleft ridge of Milhuli (2815), guarded on the we 
by a tower-like column of basalt. Close behind the chief hill, an 
apparently adjoining it, is Chhota or Little M^huli. The bold distal 
headland, east of MAhuli, is Vatvad, the furthest visible point < 
the Sahyddri range. Behind Vatvad, to the east, is the famons U 
of Trimbak (4254), the sacred source of the Oodavari. Still furth< 
east, and a little to the south, is Anjaneri (4384) the hot-weather hi 
of Ndsik, which lies fourteen miles to the east. Southward, as fl 
as the range that separates N^ik from Ahmadnagar, the line 
Sahyadris has no striking hilla. On the range that separates 
from Ahmadnagar are the forts of Alang and Kulang, and, 
the broken tops of the neighbouring hills, can be made out tt 
conical peak of Kalsubdi (5427), the highest point of the Sahyddri 
Further south Ghdtghar and other peaks form a rugged and broke 
range, whose most interesting feature, Harishchandragad (4662 
is hid behind the crest of the Sahyadris which here turn w« 
Sidgad, whose sugar-loaf peak (3236) stands out from the main 
The twin detached hills to the north of Sidgad are Gorakhgac' 
Machhindragad, Further south, on the line of the Sahyddri cr« 
Bhimashankar (3434), and, in front of Bhimashankar, the detache 
hill-fort of Tungi (2019), and still further south on another dets 
hill the fort of Peth. 

The Panorama Point view of the Sahyadris ends with Peth. 
the top of Panorama hill, or better still G<irbat Point, command 
a magnificent view of the southern Sahyddris and the Kolaba hill 
Following the line south from Peth are the detached tablelan 
of D^k (2808), then the famous hill-fort of RAjmachi (2710) wit 
its wall and gateways, and etill further south the Nagphani c 
Cobra's Hood known to Europeans aa the Duke's Nose. East ( 
the Nagphani are the hill-forts of Lohgad (3415) and VisApur, ant 
to the south, are Tel Baili, Dhondsa, Bhorap, and P41i all in til 
Bhor state. Of the South Thana hills the most striking is Mdnikga 
(1878), like a smaller Vatvad, a few miles south of Chauk vil 
West of Manikgad is the well-known funnel of Kamala (15^ 
land-mark for ships entering Bombay harbour. Between Mani 
and Karnala, beyond the silver line of the Dharamtar creek, 
Alibag hills complete the circle wth the fortified head of Sai 
(1164), and the sacred top of Kankeshvar (lOOO). 



* DeUula of MftfaAUkahmi are given a,horc, p. 21S. 
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Gi-RBAT Point, the south end of the eastern wing, takes its name 
from the quartz crystals or gars found on the spar that runs east 
to Karjat, Crossing the shoulder of Garbat hill the path ainka and 
runs along the eastern face of the point, forty or fifty feet below the 
crest of Garbat hill. The bank on the right is weli-wooded and 
below lie the varied tints of the evergreen Bekri forest' Beyond the 
belt of bright-green forest, the hill sides, grey with leafless trees, fall 
to bare flat-topped spurs with Bhangar huts and patches of 
tillage. From the east side of G^arbat hill, with many ups and 
downs, the path crosses a bare rocky hill-side under a tree-crowned 
hill-top. A little further the point shrinks into a narrow open neck 
with clusters of bushes and trees. Beyond the neck it again 
broadens, and, for about a mile, runs round a rising slope thick 
strewn with small black boulders, with patches of underwood 
and well grown jimhuls and russet varas trees. From a bank 
crowned with bashes and large weather-beaten trees, the point 
slopes to the south, bare and boulder-atrewn, narrowing to a smooth 
ledge of bare gravel. To the east the point falls in a steep cliff, 
below which the hill-side, scarred with ravines and treeless except 
in a few hollows, stretches in long flat-topped spurs far across 
the plain. To the south, some hundred feet below the level of the 
point, a narrow flat tongue of rock runs south rising into the peak 
of Sondai. On the west of Gdrbat point this ledge or plateau runs 
for some distance slightly wooded and with patches of tillage. 
Beyond the plateau the hill-side falls into the Kh^tvau ravine, and 
again rises in the bare steep slopes and cliffs of Alexander Point and 
Little Chaak, to the hill-top whose thick woods are broken by a few 
house roofs and lines of thatched huts. The exposed western crest 
of GArbat Point is at first rocky and bare. Then the path passes, 
across wind-swept glades and through sheltered dells, to the narrow 
neck that leads to the inner point, where it turns sharply down a 
steep slope, between beautifully wooded banks, that rise, to the right 
I in G^bat hill, and, to the left in the swelling crest of the main 
liill-top. 

Al¥:xakdeb Point, a small cape or headland standing out from the 
eastern face of the main hill about half way between the top of the 
Khdtvan ravine and Little Chauk Point, takes its name from 
Captain Alexander who married a niece of Mr. Malet's, the founder 
of Mdtherdn as a hill station. Leaving the main road about the 
seventh mile from Neral, the path sweeps south through a deep 
wooded dell to a bare fiat bluff which commands a fine easterly view 
of Garbat point and Sondai peak, and a westerly view of the cliffs 
that mn south to Little Chauk, and at their feet the deep green of 
R^m Bagh or Ram's Garden. 

Little Chauk, the bluff or bastion at the south-east end of the 
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' The ddep greens «n anjanit MemecyloQ edale, phanai* Carallia integemni«i 
kambUU Sapota tomentoaa, and mangoea ; the blue greens are piaaa Actincxlaphiie 
IanceoIata> M.xi6i jdmbuU ; the yellnw greens are charuldrds Macaransa roxbarghii, and 
kumi>dt C&reya arborea ; the ^ys are diaiu Briedclia retusa, and unibars, or bare 
pdhir» and ndnds Lageratraemia paryiflora^; and the browns are raddy-tipped hir<jLA4 
and helaa Garcinia cambogea. 
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main hUl, takes ita name from the country town of Chauk, aboal 
five miles to the south. The road south to Little Chauk, sheltet 
from south-west gales, is richly wooded with a deep dell on the left 
and a tree-covered crest on the right. The broad level path winds 
through smooth open glades fringed by clusters of well grown trees 
and by large black boulders. Near the point the hill top ilattenSy 
the trees dwindle into bushes, and the ground is bare and covered 
with black rock. Like Great Chank it commands a wide view of 
the rugged south. 

Great Chauk, the central of the three great bluffs that form th< 
southern face of Matheran, takes its name from overlooking thd 
country town of Chauk, From Little Chaak the path crosses 
wooded hollow, and from this tbe broad rounded point of Great 
Chauk stretches sonth, at first wooded though flat, then bare, 
thick-strewn with small black boulders with one or two stnnteil 
mango trees and many dry leafless bushes. The point commanc 
a wide view across the plain. Under the cliff stretches the deal 
green of the eastern Varosba forest. Beyond the forest, on a bap( 
fiat spur, cluster the thatched roofs of Varosha, and about five 
miles across the plain, close to the deep green line of the Panvel 
high road, lies the country town of Chauk. Beyond Chauk the 
plain is broken by many ranges and spurs. To the right, beside the 
pinnacle of Isdlgad and the more distant funnel rock of KamAlft, 
are many ranges of flat wooded hills, among them Mera Dongar 
above Pen, and, further to the west, the Sfigargad range in Aliblg. 

One Teee Hill, the most westerly of the three bluffs that form the *^ 
south face of Matheran, takes its name from a large battered j'ambi 
tree that grows on its hollow top. West from Great Chauk the 
road mna close to the edge of the hill side, and the hill top to the 
right has much stunted brushwood and trees. The western crest of 
the hill, open to the south-west gales, is bare except a few weather- 
beaten bushes. From the crest a footpath leads down a steep elope 
to two large rounded masses of rock, the upper rook joined to the hill 
by a narrow neck, the lower separated by a deep-cut cleft. It is this 
lower rock which, from a large but lop-sided and wind-battered 
jdmhul, takes its English name of the One Tree Hill and its Mardtha 
name of Jambul Point. ^ The top of the rock, rising in a steep slope 
to its Bouth-west edge, jdelds during the rains a crop of grass rich 
enough to tempt grass-cutters to climb its steep sides. From iha 
npper rock are seen, close at hand, two of the western bastions of 
Chauk Point, and beyond them the flat massive rock of Louisa Point 
Some hundred feet below stretches a wooded plateau, part of the 
Varosha forest, and, to the loft, rises the great flat range of Prabal. 
Between Prabal and Louisa Point, close at hand, are the V^n ja and 
Morpa hills, and in the distance the ragged crags of TAvli and BAva 
Malaug. 

Danqbb Point. Along the crest of the western Chauk cliff, 
gradually passing into deeper wood^ a footpath strikes off the main 






roadj and, keeping to the left, winds down a steep slope, across a 
rocky and bare hillside, with a few thickly- wooded dells. The open 
parts along the crest of the Chauk cliff command a view of the pillar 
of Isalgad to the south-west, and, to the west, of the steep bare 
sides of Prabal, with its flat tree-crowned top, ending in the north 
in a mosgive crag. In front is the small flat hond of Danger 
Point, and, rising behind it, are the wooded crest and clean-cut cliffs 
of Louisa Point and the deep-wooded hollow of the hill-top above. 
From this the path winds through a sheltered wooded hollow and 
out along the edge of the cliff, with a backward view of the high 
Bcarp that runs south to One Tree Hill overhanging the green belt 
of the west Varosha forest. After some sharp descents the path 
reaches Danger Point, a small bare terrace shaded by a few well 
grown trees. To the north Danger Point commands a 6ne view of 
the rocky scarp of Echo Point and of the green, hill-top behind. 
Further to the west stand the wooded crest, high cliff, and buttress- 
like rock of Louisa Point, and, between the point and Prabal, the 
valley of the Panvel river stretches to Bombay harbour. Beyond 
Danger Point the path sinks into the Pisharni.th valley, passing on 
the right a deeply wooded bank in whose shade lies the shrine of 
PisharD&th, the guardian of M^therdn. 

Crossing the Pisharndth valley, which the new dam will turn into 
fi lake, the path winds, through a thickly wooded hollow, to Echo 
Point, a bare flat terrace with one or two stunted trees and dry 
leafless bushes.* On the right a black cliff rises to the richly 
wooded hill -top. 

Beyond Echo Point the path winds through sheltered copse, and 
again strikes the lip of the scarp at Landscape Point a flat terrace, 
furnished with a seat, and commanding a fine view of Louisa Point 
and Prabhal. 

From Landscape Point the path winds through a richly wooded 
hollow up to the tree-crowned crest of Louisa Point. Tlila, the 
southern end of the smaller or western wing, takes its English name 
"rom the wife of Mr. Fawcett, of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
raa Revenue Comraisgioner between 1855 and 1859. Its native 
name is Tapurichi Sond or tho Pillar Head from the short 

» isolated buttress-like crag at its point. From the crest of Louisa 
jPoint the path stretches south-west, at first under a well-wooded 
Itnoll, and then along a plateau with fewer and more stunted trees 
to a bare smooth table of rock. To the left is the scarp of Echo 
Point, and, in front, Chauk cliff stretches as far as One Tree 
Hill. To the south-west stands the solitary peak of ladlgad, 
and on the west, lies the straight flat mass of Prabal with its 
broken northern crag. Joined to Louisa Point by a short neck is 
a large rock or crag with a fine northerly view over the part-tilled 
plateau of Hasha and the lower peaks of Vanga and Morpa across 
the plain to the B^va Malang range, the slopes of N&khinda to 
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' The tree« »re ai^nig, pisat »mH bluok-leaved mdha/ii» or wild Hmei { the bnahaa 
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the right, tho comb-like crest of Chanderi and the rocky pinnaef 
of Mhas-Mlila and Navara-Navari in the centre, and to the lefi t^ 
wild oatlines of Tdvli and the Cathedral Rocks. 

PoBCUPiNE Point, the north end of the western wing or hjU 
probably takes its name because it was formerly a resort of porcapinea 
though, according to one account, its long thick snout and ragge 
bushes, like the quills of the fretfal porcupine, suggested th 
name. The people call it PAlki Point, mistaking its English aanu 
or Mdldung^ha Sond that is Maldanga Point. After leaTinj 
the richly wooded hollow at the top of Louisa Point, the path skirt 
the western face of the hill, across glades and through belts o 
evergreen trees and brushwood.^ To the left a bare hill-8id< 
with an undergrowth of leafless bushes, falls some hundred fee 
to an evergreen terrace, part of the M41dunga forest. From a ^ron 
of large anjani and varas trees the poiut slopes north in a loa| 
narrow ledge. To the west, over the cliff, ia a fine view of th 
M41dnnga forest deep-green or opening into withered glades. T( 
the right is the richly wooded ravine of M&Idnnga, in which is hiddei 
Malet's Spring or Tipdchi Pani. Above the i^vine the hill-top i 
nearly flat and deeply wooded, tho chimneys and red roof o 
Elphinstone Lodge showing among the trees. To the east stret 
the Governor's Hill, the long crest of Panorama Point, and the 
of the Bdva Malang range, the flat rock of Peb, the gentle si 
of Ndkhinda, the sharp crest of Chanderi, the small pinnacles c 
Mhas-Mala and Navara-Navari, and the rugged forms of Tavli an 
Bdva Malang. Beyond the point, after crossing some bare ground 
the path leads along a hollow hill-side through deep evergree) 
groves thick with fresh underwood and climbing trees,* to th 
wooded neck that joins the western spur to the main hill, through 
damp dell known as the Randdcha Tal or Buffalo's Hollow, adomei 
by some large straight-Btemmed jdnihula and mangoes, Fortha 
on, to the left, paths lead to Malet's and Ponsonby's Springs, 
the main road passes the Gymkhana and behind Elphinstone ~ 
to Monkey Point, a small ledge of rock above Hart Point, with 1 
fine view of the long cliff of Porcupine, Prabal, the Bava MalaQ( 
range, the Panorama spur, and the wooded slopes about Hart Point 

Matheran is a mass of even trap-flows capped by a layer of latent 
or iron clay. Moat geologists hold that it was once an island in th 
sea that cleared the wall of the Sahyadris and washed away th 
Konkan lowlands. The crabs and shells that are still found on th 
hill-top support this view, and, in the beginning of the rains, whei 
the valleys are full of mist, tho white wool -like clouds, passing int« 
the roots of the hill, leave the points standing like wave- worn capee 
and the valleys rounded in the sickle sweep of a sea beach. Bo 
in cloudless weather the stream-worn ravines, the torrent-seamet 
hUl-sidcs, the points washed into narrow necks and pillar-like crage 
the plateaus crowded with masses of fallen rock, and^ after ht 



' Chiefly jdmimU, karandSf bombdM, humbld*, jtUd; and nmngoet. 
'The chief trees are kumbdif chanddUahvart, hirdds, bc-mbdn, pfumu*, Midi 
th« underwood chiefly T>ai7i> ; the climbera vdtolis. 
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1 Mr. Poote gives the following detailed deacrtptioD of a l>ed of tnlnilar rron-cUy 
found on the top of Valabgad foH ia west Bel^um. Instead of showing the ordinary 
horizontal or nearly horizontal vesicular cavities the summit bed is permeated by 
vertical tubuli running nearly through it. The upper ends of these tubuli are empty 
for a little distance, giving the surface a pitted appearance, bat the tubes are 

fl[enerally filled with litho-wargic clay, and have their waUs lined with a glaze very 
ike that so frequently met with in the vermicular hollows of ordinarj laterites. 
The tubuli vary in diameter from jth to |tli of an inch, but are generally leas than half 
an inch across. Their height depends upon the thickness of t£o bed and the glazed 
aides show much atatactitoid wavineas of surface, la the lower parts of the bed the 
tubuli are less distinct. There can be little doubt that the formation of these tubei 
is due to the action of percolating water. This structure is not so commonly met 
with as the rndely.bedoedquasiTstrstified forms in which the vesicular and vermicular 
cavities are rather horizontally disposed. Mem. Geol. Survey, XII. pt. I, 207. 

• The lateritc or ironclay that is found overlving the trap in RatnAgiri, TliAna nnd 
the Deooan, is of two kinds, a aedimentaiy rock formed either in lakes or under the 
tea, and a rock that appears as the summit bed of trap hills, itself a trap, changed and 
decomposed by the action of the air. To distinguish between these two ciaases of 
rock. Sir. Foote has propoeed that the sedimentary rock should be called laterite and 
the upper deoompoaea trap ironclay. The laterite, or pluviatile rock, is much Ism 
common and leas widespread. It is found only in some lowlying tracta in RatnAffiri 
and in places in the Deccan, which proljably were once the bottoms of lakes. The 
rock that capi the KatnAgiri hills, and forms the summit bed of M^thcr^n and of the 
Sahyftdri and other Heecan hills, is iron-clay formed from trap by the action of the 
air. Mr. Foote gives the following details of sections in the military roads through 
the Amboli and Phonda passes in Rain&giri. The basaltic rocks graduate into a 
moderately hard yellowish brown or brown earthy mass which encloses many nuclei 
of the original rocka in various stages of decomposition. The upper parts of the 
decomposed mass, from which the nuclei have disitppeared, have undergone a proceai 
of coDcretional soliditication from the infiltration of surface waters holding iron ia 
•olution and are assuming the ordinary lateritoid appearance and reddish colour. 
Mem. Geol. Survey, XII, pt. 1, 202. 
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rain, the thundering roar of landslips, aeom to sliow that the worn Chapter XIV. 
and ragged form of the hill is chiefly due to the fierce buffeting of places ofliiterMfc. 
the blasts and torrents of the south-west monsoon. 

The capping of highly porous and absorbent laterite or iron clay 
lies like a huge sponge on the top of the trap. The laterite rocjc 
occurs in many forms. Fresh cut, as in sinking a well, it is soft 
and yielding, with layers of bright magnetic iron ore still unmixed 
with clay. When the iron is being oxydizfld, the structure is 
tubular,* and, when chemical action has ceased, the boulders have 
a hard polished surface and flinty texture.- The terraces below the 
scarp are strewn with red laterite boulders, some with sharp clear cut 
comers, others weathered and rounded. The debris is in places 
over sixty feet deep, and, among it, are blocks of columnar basalt 
with corners as sharp and faces as smooth as when they took form. 
The laterite seems formerly to have been worked for iron, and so 
strongly is the i-ock charged with iron that a few chips oijdmbul 
wood turn the water of some of the springs black eis ink. Under the 
capping of iron clay the hill is a mass of flows of trap, laid layer 
upon layer, some layers only a few feet thick, others forming bigh 
cliffs, all of them flat and even, not only in the different parts of 
M^theran, but with the sides of Prabal and other more distant 
hills. The trap though in places columnar is usually plain. Its 
structure is more or less amygdaloidal and in the hollows are 
minerals of the Zoolite family. Of these apophyllite, which is 
perhaps the most common, when exposed by blasting, shows crystals 
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of gi'eat beauty. Heulandite, raesotype, etillite, and natrolitCj 
well B« the crystals of quartz from which Gdrbat takes its name, are 
common. The trap weathers into soil that gathers at the f-x>t of 
the different layers, sometimes in narrow ledges fit only for the 
growth of grasB, in other places in rich plateaus bearing the largeit 
trees. 

Besides the beaaty of the hill<top and of its yiews, a great 
charm in M^theran is the plateau or terrace that almost encirdet 
the hill from two to three hundred feet below its crest. This bdl 
has a rich soil yearly freshened by mould swept from ilia 
hill -top. In parts it lies broad and open, dotted with mangfo am 
jiiinbul trees, and with some fields of rice or tuigli round a haml 
of Thdkur or Dhangar huts. Again it shrinks to a rocky path^ 
at open wind-swept comers, yields only thickets of roagh bratn^ 
or ragged buffeted fig bushes. But in many coves of the bay- 
like valleys, sheltered by cliffs from the blasts of the nortb-eaat 
and south-west gales, are groves of ancient evergreen trees whose 
stems rise straight and liigh, and whose small-leaved distant ehadi 
lettiug in air and light, fosters the growth of evergpreen bruahwo. 
and, near springs and in damp dingles, nourishes patches of 
and tufts of fern. 

The chief forests in the main terrace are, in the nortb-eart 
below Panorama point and the Governor's hill, the Wild-Pa! 
Grove or Mar Rai ; further south below Gdrbat hill the Bekri Forest 
to the east of Little Chauk, Ram B^gh or Rjim*8 Garden, al 
known as the Primeval Forest ; to the south of Great Chauk, i 
east Varosha Forest, and to the west of One Tree Hill the 
Varosha Forest j to the west of Porcupine point the MiUd 
Forest; and between Porcupine and Hart point the Black o» Ka 
Forest. All these woods are evergreen. The varied tints of 
bluish, bright, and yellow green are softened, during the dry montbi 
by a grey mist of leafless or russet tree-tops, and brightened, towardt 
the close of the hot-weather, by brown, pink, and golden tips ihat 
are ready to burst into leaf at the first fall of rain.* 

The general features of most of these groves resemble those 
the Mir Rai, or Wild-Palm Grove, which covers the plateau 
etretohes from one of the cigzaga on the main road aboat 
and a half miles from Neral, northwards under the steep 
crest of Governor's hill and Panorama point. From the road 
path enters the forest near its eastern limit, and pa.H.sing nortJi 
some hundred yards, climbs a steep thick-wooded bank to an up; 
terrace which stretches to the end of Panorama point. The 
is rocky, bare of grass, and thickly strewn with leaves. Tb 
ranch underwood, some fresh and green but most either leafl 
withered into yellow or brown. In the outskirts, the treea 
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1 Thtt diu-k gTMQi are chiefly mangoes, kuvibdit, anjanit, and flome /dmfruZf ,- 
blaish greeaa ohiefiy piadji, aptdn, ana some jdmbuU ; the li£;ht greena chiefly m 
tlie gr<>cii-gix'yB, doarg oud niubarn ,- the laaflets gr«y», ndndt, pdhiri, and tomo nlrofj 
the ruuet or withered browQ« chi«dy vArai ; taebrowa, pink and yeUow ti£ 
ketdB, koshiws, and pdhWi^ 
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lose together, are Bmall and stunted. Deeper in rise some straight Chapter XIV. 
ibroken jdmbul and tnaugo stems, and one huge fig tree fifty-two Places oflnteresl 
jet in girth. In another dell, where the ground is thick with green 
iderwood, is a grove of large jamb id and tig trees, interlaced by 
festoons of the great climbing kdudvel, whose trunks, twisted like 
the coils of a huge serpent, are drawn to the tree tops and fall iu 
straight hea^y sprays with scattered deep-green leaves. Beyond 
this dell the wood is again thinner, with open plots and glades fringed 
by thickets of bright-green brushwood, overtopped by dark-green, 
blue-green, and grey-green trees, and a sprinkling of bare leafless 
branches.' To the right the deep fringe of the wood hides the hill 
slopes, and, on the left, a steep wooded bank rises t<;> the overhanging 
tree-crowned crest of Governor's hill. The path, climbing the 
steep wooded bank, leads to an upper plateau, where, in rocky 
deep-soiled ground with thick green underwood, amon^ large 
mangoes, ja»»f>M/«, and umbars, rise the slender ringed stems of the 
wilflpalm with its long hanging seed tassels, and its leaves standing 
in long spikes or falling iu large black ribbon-like tatters. Beyond 
this the grove narrows and dwindles till it ends under Panoruma 
point. 

The hillsides of Mdtheran are scarred by small streams which, 
though dry during most of the year, bear in their clean-swept rocky 
channels ti-aces of the strength of their monsoon floods. The west- 
flowing Pisharnath drains the central section of the hill along a well- 
marked cup-shaped valley, which slopes about 400 feet from the 
church plateau on the north and the Chauk plateau on the south. 
To a less extent the hill-top is hollowed by the gathering grouud 
of theDhodambsicha pani, or Waterfall Stream, between Panorama 
point and the main hull ; by the drainage that centres in the Malot 
Springs east of Porcupine point ; and by the Varosha Streams that 
run between Louisa and Landscape points. With those exceptions 
none of the streams drain any considerable section of the hill-top. 
The course of all is ranch alike. Gathering the drainage of a small 
section of the hill-top they either fall with one or two clear leaps, or 
by a long rapid rush -force their way through boulders and shingle 
from the edge of the cliff to the lower slopes, and, winding among 
the spurs at the hill-foot, find their way into one of the main lines 
of drainage east to the Ulh^s, south to the Pdtalgauga, or west to the 
Panvel river. 

Starting from the north and working eastwards, the chief of these 
streams are the Neral Water, Neralachi PAui, which rises below the 
overnor's hill and passing oast and then north along the ravine 
tween Panorama point and the Neral spur, falls into the Ulhds a 
ittle to the west of Neral. The Bekri Stream, Bekricha VAda» 
from below G4rbat hill, passes east throngh the Bekri forest, and, 
entering the plain to the south of the Neral spur, flows east to the 



1 The bright gr«en -bathes are bokhddttt, ffeku, and karandt. The dark -green tre«a 
are cUiu, mangoea, and jdnibuU ; the bluiah-green are pi»d$t aptdt, and climbing vdtoUn; 
the ^rejiah-greeo are unite r4 and dsana ; aod tlie leafiMB branobefl belong to varat, 
jpdhirt, and ndtnda. 
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Ulb^. The Sondtii or K^tvan Streatn, Sondii VAda or Kdtvan Vida, 
between Gdrbat and Alexander point, fed by a larg-e share of the 
hill drainage, flows south aloDg the chief of the MatherAn vallejs, 
past the town of Chauk into the PdtAlganpa. The Little K^traa, 
between Alexander point and Little Chauk, after a steep sontl 
easterly course, joins the main K^tvan under Gdrbat point. The^ 
Birgaon Stream, Bdrgaoncha VAda, between Little and Big Chank, 
meeting the KAtvan water, flows by Chauk town aouth into tbeJ 
Pitalganga. A little to the west, between Great Chauk and the One' 
Tree Hill, the Varosha Stream, up whose narrow rocky bed the 
Chauk path struggles, runs south and joining the Borgaon and 
KAtvan waters, passes Chauk and falls into the Patalganga. Between 
Danger and Echo points, draining the thickly wooded csentral 
hollow of the hill-top between the church plateau on the north and , 
Chauk plateau on the south, the Piaharnjith or Bund Stream, flowA^I 
west over the cliff into the Varosha river which runs south toVj 
Cbauk and the Putdlganga, Id the hollow on the top of the hill, the 
bed of the stream is crossed by three masonry walls, and lower 
down, just above the edge of the cliff, by a much higher dam, 
which is expected to flood the valley back above the first wall 
and swamp the garden terracres on the north bank. In 1850 
the Pisharndth flowed throughout the year with a considerable 
stream ; but, for some years past, apparently from the xncreAse of 
trees and brushwood on its gathering ground, it has almost ceased 
to flow before the beginning of the hot weather. In the comer 
between Echo and Louisa point, two nameless streams drain the 
elopiug hilJ-top and fall over the cliff, passing west to the inait 
stream that, draining the valley between Mather^n and Pral 
flows south by Cliauk to the Patalganga. Between Porcupine 
and Hart point, a largo area of the western hilUtop and of the low_ 
neck between the central and western hill belts, drains into 
stream known either as Pipd.chi PAni VAda, the Tub Water Streara,' 
or a3 Mdldungilcha Nadi the Maldunga River. This flows to the 
north-west and then turns west to the Paovol river. Further to tbi^ 
east the stream that drains the hollow between the Governor'a bi]^| 
and Hart point, one of the Maldunga streams which is known as the ' 
Dhodambacha Pdni or the Waterfall Stream, passes west into tb< 
Panvel river, through the deep-wooded valley in which are tl 
Simpson reservoir and the remains of the ruined Elphinstone lake. 

In spite of the rainfall of about 200 inches even the lar 
streams cease to flow soon after Christmas. This is due pai 
to the porous iron clay and partly to the dense growth of timb( 
and brushwood that covers almost the whole hill -top. In 185( 
as has been notical above, before the trees and brushwood were 
preserved, the Bund or Pisharnith stream, which now barely trickles 
during the hot months, flowed freely even in May, discharging 
from the cliff a stream of water over a foot vnde and three or four 
inches deep.^ Of eleven springs only two, Harrison's on the east 
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1 Smith's Mither^, 2, 11, Dr. Smitli's qootationa seem to prove th&t tb« fre» 
growth of tree« in the gathering ground of springB exbftiuts their supply of wat«r. 
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^%nd Malet's on the weet of the main lull-top, last throagbont the 
year. Beginning from the north and working east, in the hollow 



above Simpson^ a reservoir, near the old Dhangar Bettlement, is a 
Bpring known as the Phansi or Jack -Tree Water, On the outskirts of 
the Wild-Palm grove under Goveraor's hill, a few hundred yards 
from the road, is a spring which, by a grant from a Mr. Bamanji, 
has been tamed into a rock-cut cistern with a flat boarded 
covering. It is known as the Black Water or Kdli Pani, and, till 
the middle of the hot weather, supplies the stand-pipe on the road- 
side close to the fourth mile from NeraL On the south of the neck 
that joins the eastern and the central belt of hills, close to the 
beginning of Gfirbat point, are two springs. About half a mile 
further, near the sixth mile to the left of the Market road, is 
Harrison's Spring which yields water throughout the year or at 
least till the middle of May. It has a cistern which was built in 
1864-65 at a cost of £287 (Rs. 2876). Not far off, another spring, 
in the market to the left of the police lines, has a cistern which was 
built in 1865-66 at a cost of £132 (Rs. 1322). The south of the 
hill has three springs, one to the south and one to the north of the 
Sanitarium, and a third on the south slope of the Pisharnath valley. 
At the spring to the south of the Sanitarium a cisteni was built in 
1865-66 at a cost of £122 (118.1225). Further north there are 
three springs in the ravine between Porcupine and Hart points, 
Malet Spring or Tip6,chi pani at the head of the main ravine, 
Ponsonby Spring or Ghaterichi pani, that is the BufFaJoes' Drinking 
Trough, about a quarter of a mile to the north, and Ropert's Spring 
close to Hart point. Of these the chief are the Malet Springs, 
in the bed of the Maldunga, about 300 feet down a steep winding 
path. The water of the main spring is held in a rock-cut cistern 
roofed by iron sheeting, and there are two smaller springs close by. 
The Malet spring has never been known to fail and is the only 
drinking water used by European visitors. 

For^ the storage of water seven reservoirs have been made, two 
of which have proved failures. The chief site is in the Pisharnath 
valley, where, in April and May 1857, Mr. West, C. E,, built dams 
Nos. 1 and 2 at a coat of .€3U7 (Rs. 3975). No. 3 dam in the same 
valley was built in 1857-58 by Captain, now General Fuller, R. E., 
at a total cost of £533 (Rs. 5330) ; it was subsequently in 1866-67 
raised three feet at a further cost of £115 (Rs. 1156). These dams 
are all of masonry and are provided with sluice gates, which are 
removed at the beginning of the rains and arc re-fixod in the 
month of November, so that every monsoon the reservoirs are 
thoroughly flushed, and a fresh supply of pure water gathered. 
The capacity of the three reservoirs is 415,533 cubic feet, equal to a 
daily supply of five gallons a head to the usual number of residents 
and visitors. 

In 1858, to provide water for the residents at the north-east or 
GArbat end of the hill. Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, 
conceived the idea of constructing an earthen dam in the valley 



1 CoDtribated by Mr. F. B. MiwJaran, C.E. 
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\)eiweett Hart point and Panorama hill. The vTork was do«i 
and carried out by a sergeant overseer of the Public W 
department nnder Ilia Excellency'H Bupervision, without further 
professional advice. The reanlt was that, dunng" the first raonsoon, 
owing probably to an insufficient width of wiwte weir, the dam wm 
washed over the precipice, and nothing remains Imt the faulty waate 
weir. The cost of the work is not recorded. A further anauccessfa] 
attempt to impound water in this valley, at a sito much higher 
near the Neral road, was made in 18G8-G9, This site was sugi 
by Colonel Fife, R. E., Chief Engineer for Irrigation in 1 
without having had trial pits dag or any examination made beyood • 
rough survey. The scheme was sanctioned by Government on ihtt 
10th July 18C8, at an estimated cost of £063 (Rs. 6628). The work 
was begun in Novoraber 1868 and was completed in March 1869. 
By the 26th July, after a very heavy fall of mn, there were twenty- 
one feet of water in the reservoir and two feet running over Ihu 
waste weir. Five days later, the 31st, the lake was empty. The 
cause of failure was leakage under the puddle wall of the dam, which 
had not been taken down to the trap rock or other impervious 
stratum. As it was fonnd that to rectify the mistake would 
involve a large expenditure, the dam was allowed to remain m 
originally completed. It is commonly known as Fife's Filter. 

In 1873-74, as the Gflrbat end of the hill still suffered 
want of water, it was decided to build a masonry dam on a rock 
foundation at a point a little below Colonel Fife's dam. The 
reservoir so formed, which was suggested by and boars the name 
of Dr. Simpson the Superintendent, was begun in 1875 and 
completed in 1876 at a cost of £1626 (Rs. 16,260). In spiti* of 
its distance from the more thickly peopled part of the hill, thii 
reservoir has prove'd of great service. The bed of the stream beloir 
the datn has been set apart for washing clothes, the quantity o: 
water impounded being more than enough for this and oth 
purposes. This is a great convenience to residents and visitors^ 
formerly during Apnl and May, washermen had to take clothes to 
the Ulhaa river near Neral. The capacity of this reservoir, which 
was designed and built by Colonel Maunsell, R. R, Executi 
Engineer, North Konkan, is 416,400 cubic feet. 

To remove all risk of water scarcity a fresh masonry dam is beii 
built in the Pisharniith valley below dam No. 3. The new dam, 
which is to be thirty-eight feet high, will raise the water eighl 
feet above dam No. 3, and will impound enough water to gi 
a daily supply of thirty-five gallons to every person on the hill 
during it« most crowded time. The site on which this dam is being 
built was suggested by General Fuller, K, B,, in 1857, and again in 
1880. The work, which, after General Fuller's wife, is to be named 
Charlotte Lake, has been designed by Mr. F. B, Maclaran, Bxecutivi' 
Engineer, North Konkan, under whose supervision it is now beini; 
carried out. Its estimated cost is £2661 (Us. 26,615). 

The porous capping of iron clay, which has made the ^^ 
of the hill so scanty and so hard to improve, has, at all i 
year, in spite of the heavy rainfall, ensui*ed for Mdtheran freedom 
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from malaria. There is no marsh on any part of the hill and 
every stream bed is a bare rock. All material for malaria is 
yearly swept away, and, in almost all seasons, the thickest of the 
l^ull-top forests can be entered without risk. The grass-cutters 
jjpnd wood-cutters do not suffer from fever, and, where fever has 
■"occurred, it has been due to dirt not to damp. A fit of ague may 
be caught among the clefts of the rocks, but there is no danger 
in open places where the air moves. It is this freedom from 
malaria that makes Matheran so healthy a change to most visitors. 
Children, especially, soon lose the pasty flabbinees they have brought 
with them from the plains. For the weakness caused by the rainy 
season in Bombay and for all mental or bodily complaints that 
healthy exercise and a pleasant life can relieve, Mfitherdn has a 
healing power. In severe and complex ailments its influence fails. 
For some time after the rains are over (October -November) the 
climate is pleasant. But, as the cold weather advances and the 
dry north-east winds grow stronger, the climate is much like the 
Deccan climate, and is neither pleasant nor healthy for those who 
have suffered from fever or from congested liver. In March and 
April, though the mornings and evenings continue coul and a hot 
night ia unusual, the midday heat is oppressive. This lasts till, 
early in May, specks of fleecy mist in the Pisthamath valley show 
that a moist air has set in from the sea. From this time, as the sea 
breeze freshens and the air grows moister and cooler, the climate 
becomes more and more pleasant, till, in the end of May, 
thunderstorms gathering from the Deccan, drench the hill, and the 
season is over. Though the first heavy rain drives away most 
visitors, those who can stay and are well housed, may, in spite of the 
wetness of the paths and the want of amusement^ enjoy a fortnight 
or even three weeks of fresh hearty weather even when it rains, 
and, between the bursts of rain, bright cool days of great beauty. 
After two or three showers the views gain greatly in softnesa 
and colour. The hill tops are clear and purple, the grey leafless 
woods of the lower slopes become tipped with pink, gold, and lighfc 
green, and the bushes throw out tnfts of pink and purple and spmya 
of scarlet and gold.' The baked white and black hill-aidcs soften 
into greys and browns, and a sudden greening passes over the warm 
rich plains. Even after heavy rain, in fair days in July and Augiist, 
the hill-top ia pleasant, the paths are firm and tidy, not sodden with 
dump or overgrown with rank grass or underwood. 

The great event of the year is the breaking of the sonth-wesfc 
monsoon, Some years the rains come in by stealth. Gentle 
showers and bght mists grow rawer and fiercer till the damp and 
discomfort drive visitors away. But, as a rule, the hot- weather 
ends with great thunderstorms from the east, such as has been 
described as ushering in the south-west monsoon of 1865. 

In theaftemoou of Monday, JuueCth 1865, sullen thunder began 
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1 The pdhir, Ficus oordifelia, ia tipped with pink and gold, and the «utV aod mo^ 
with hglit gre^n, the rdfMendi hxinti into toft* of bright purple, the rnhaura into 
p*t«he« of pink, and the koshim in sprays of scarlet and gold. 
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the north-west, where clouds had all day been gathering 
towering piles. As they thundered the clouds moved slowly do 
across the north Konkan, and, about four o'clock gathered against 
the jagged crest of Bava Malang. To the north., and all along 
Bava Malang range, the sky and land were filled with lurid clou 
thunder, lightning, and rain, the Kalyau river flowing black as 
through a scene of the most striking desolation and gloom. Son 
of this abrupt line of storm, the country from Bombay to Kband/Ua 
was full of pure calm light. Every village, every hut, every road 
and forest-track, even the bridge over the river at Chauk, camo 
clearly into view. The trees and groves looked magically green 
and the light picked out the most hidden streams and buniish 
them into threads of molten silver. The Panvel and N^LgoCh 
rivers shone like mirrors, and the sea was scored with bars 
vivid sunshine. Suddenly, at about five, the storm-rack poured ov 
Bdva Malang like a tumultuous sea, and swept into the deep vail 
between Mdtherdn and Prabal, with furious blasts and torren 
awful thunder, and flashes of forked lightning. When the clou 
had filled the valley the rain and wind ceased and the a 
stood still, and, in dead stillness, the thunder and lightning 
without ceasing for an hour. The thunder mostly rolled from 
to end of the valley, but it sometimes burst with a crash 
to loosen the bonds of the hills. At sir o'clock the storm 
moved and passed slowly south over Prabal towards Nagothna. 
Another enchanting scene opened in the south. Every hut, tri 
and stream grew strangely clear, the rain-filled rice-fields and rive 
flashed like steel, while fleecy clouds lay on every hillock and slowl; 
crept up every ravine. As the sun set behind Bombay the 
was filled with suft golden light. Westward towards Thdna t 
hill-tops were bright with every hue from golden light to 
purple shadow, while, among them, the winding Ulbds shone li 
links of burnished gold. Then, the moon rose, brightened 
mists which had gathered out of the ravines and off the hills, 
cleared a way across the calm heavens, while far in tho south 
black embattled storm-rack belched flame and thunder the w 
eight long. 

The next day (Tuesday) passed without a storm. On Wedne 
the 8th, eastward towards Khanddla vast electric cloud banks 
to gather. At two in the afternoon, with mutterings of thun 
the sky grew suddenly black and lurid. At half-past two the ato 
passed west moving straight on MAtheran. A mist went befo 
the storm, thickening as it came, first into trailing clouds and thet 
into dripping rain, with muttering thunder all the while. At t 
the valley between Matheran and Prabal was filled with the sto 
Thunder rolled in long echoing peals, and flashes lightened 
dense fog with extraordinary splendour. The fog lasted with hea 
rain till 3-45, when a light wind swept it west towards Bombajj 
where, about four, the monsoon burst. 

These appalling electric outbursts end serenely. The 
clouds retreat like a drove of bellowing bulls and their laat eel 
dw beyond the distant hills. The sun ehinee again in majesty, ia 





ery dell the dolicious sonnd of runnings -water 
e woods are vocal with the glad song o£ birds.' 

The returns for the thirteen years ending 1880 show a yearly 
rainfall varying from 476'51 inches in 1868 to 136'4i8 inches in 
1877 and averaging 242'39 inches. These returns may bo divided 
to two periods, three years of excessive rainfall with an average 

395'68 inches, and ten years of moderate rainfall averaging 
96'4 inches. It is worthy of note that the yeara of excessive 

n&dl come together and are the first seasons for which returns 
available. Dr. Day, the last Superintendent, questioned their 
correctness, and, as the returns at present stand, the excess of over 
120 inches in the average of the first three years, compared with 
the highest figure that has since been reached, seems to imply an 
error so serious as to make the returns useless. The retorns for 
the ten years ending 1880 show, that, on an average^ the rainfall in 
January, February, March, and April, is less than an inch ; that it 
rises to two inches in May and to thirty-four in June, and that it 
is at its highest, seventy-five inches, in July ; from seventy-five 
inches it falls to fifty-two in August, twenty-eight in September, 
and about four in October. During November and December the 

1 is again less than one inch. 

The following statement gives the details for the ten years ending 
880: 

iidthfrdn BaU^aU, 1871-1880* 
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The thermometer readings for the five years ending 1880 show 
thait, on an average, December and January are the coldest months 
with an average mean maximum of 69° 9'. There was a rise in 
February to 72 '56, in March to 78*3, in April to 80' 8, in May 
a slight fall to 80*2, in June a further fall to 77*4, in July to 73'8, in 
August to 72*6, in September it remained at 72*6, in October it rose 
to 74*9, and in November again fell to 72*9. 



ThennomeUr 
Reading*. 



* From the Overland Mail, January 16. 1880, p. 17. 

> The reooriled rainfall during the three years 1868-1870 wa», in 1868, Jane 88 '4 
ioohe*. July 162 53, August 166 -.53, September 53 55, October 8-86, tot*l 476'31 ; 
1869, May 35, June 27 75, July 172-25. August 77'93, September 88-87, October 
16 51. total :«3 66; 1870, June 12988, July 122 80, Augast 43-8, September 15-70. 
and Ootober 15*42 ; total 326-38. 
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Except on the flat tops of some of tho lower spura no grain 
grown. The cost of bringing water limits gardening to the ^row 
of European annuals^ geraninms, fuacias, heliotropes, and t 
commoner roses. English annuals should be sown soon after t 
rains are over, and almoRt all kinds including sweet pras do we 
Fu8cia and geranium cuttings can bo grown on the hill, but in mi 
gardens the plants hare to be renewed every seasou. Heliotro 
and the common roses thrive, but budded roses die fi-om too m 
damp. Early in October the house roofs are gay with balsams 
other flowering plants. 

Some years ago, on the right or north banlc of the Pisharnith vaUey 
close above the river bed, terraces were cleared by a Chinaman, 
and the garden is still kept up by a Mahabalcshvar MusalniAn of 
Davar or iron-smelting class. Ho grows cabbages, couliflowei 
beet, nolkhol, and tomatoes, and plantains and pine-appl 
Strawberries have been tried but failed. When the new dam 
finished part of this garden will have to be removed. Tho pr 
(1881) prices of vegetables are, for cabbages 6d. (4 a*.} each, lettu 
\d. (i anna) each, large beet root 3ii. (2 as.), small beet root I) 
(1 anna), cauliflower A\d. (3 as.), celery 3ii. (2 as,) a head, carrol 
\d. (9 pi/?«) a pound, and peas 3c?. (2 tu.) a pound. 

In 1876, when the Simpson T?eservoir was completed, somo M 
cleared a space on the left side of the reservoir path, and, for 
seasons, tried to grow vegetables. The attempt failed and has 
given up. The chief other marketable products of the hill a 
grass, most of which is let out for grazing at the rate of Grf. (4 a 
a head of cattle, fuel gathered by the hill tribes and sold at t! 
Superintendent's oBico at 4^. (Rg. 2) the kkandif baskets of fei 
and moss gathered by the hill people, j'am6u7 and karand her 
otfered for fialo in the market, and small quantities of wax 
honey hawked by tho Thdkurs. 

Among the plants^ of tho hill the commonest Grasses are of 
smaller kinds, Anthistiria ciliata, Uniolaindica, Panicum montaaai 
P.trigonum and brizoides, Chloris barbata,Aana/i, Cynodon dactyli 



' These lists of plants and animals are condensed from the rrn- 
chapters in I>r. Sniith'e MdtherAn. They have had ^e advantage of i 
Dr. Li»boa, Mr. E. H. Aitken and Mr. G, W. Vidal, C S., and of additions by all 
W Hart, First Judge Bombay .Small CauiC Court and Mr. II. M. Birdwood, C. S, 



»ndcJtn{, Eleasine egyptiaca, and a species of Apluda. Of the larger, 
grasses there are the aromatic kashas, Andropogon muricatas, 
ginger-grasa Andropogon martini, Arundinella gigantea, and the 
L^c/n'ria, Coix lachryma. Bambooa are found on the lower slopes. 
^■They grow also on the top but probably only where they have been 
^^ planted. The order Cyperaceaa and the genus Calamus are also said 
to be represented on the lower slopes. In some marshy land, about 
I ft mile to the east of Neral station, is a grass, probably an Andro- 
pogon, whose leaves and roots give out a strong smell of turpentine. 
Duriog the raius ferns find a most congenial climate on and 

» around the hill. They are at their best when there are no 
Visitors, but they are still fresh in October, and, though shrivelled 
and dead-like in the dry months, uncoil their leaves with surprising 
promptness after the first heavy rain. Tbe leading ferns are the 
common Brake, Pteris siquilina, which has almost disappeared from 
» Girbat point, but is still found in considerable quantities on the 
j^Bouth-east slopes of the hill, near the top, a few feet below the road 
^■going from Alexander to Chauk point. The Climbing Fern, Lygodium 
flexuosum, is also frequently found in the woods on the hill sides and 
^■rarely on the top. Among less sparingly distributed species are the 
^KBagenia coaduuata, Pteris quadriaurita, Pteris pell ucida, the Silvor- 
^^fern Cheilanthes fannosa, and perhaps the Copper-fern Cheilanthea 
P dalhousia; ; of Maiden-hairs, Adiantum lunulatum and caudatum, 
' and A. capillus veneris, Poecilopteris virens, Nephrodium mollc, 
Nephrolepis tuberosa, Athyrium felixfoemina, A. hohenackerianum, 
j A. falcAtum, Asplenium planicaule, Pleopeltis membranacea, and 
Pleopeltis nuda, Acrophorus immersus, Niphobolus aduascens, 
and Lygodium flexuosura, and the beautiful Polybotrium vulgare. 
The last is very common in parts of the Sahyddris, but only a few 
specimens have been found at Matheran, in the Simpson reservoir 
valley not far frf)m Hart Point. 

Of Annual Herbs there are, soon after the rains set in, the Cobra 
Lily, ArissBma raurrayii, with its erect white or purplish cobra- 
like hood, and, of the Ginger tribe, the Curcuma pseudomontana, 
with yellow flowers and rose-coloured coma. Of Ground Orchids, 
which flower chiefly towards the close of the rains, there are the 
giant orchid Platnuthera susannce, Habenaria longicalcarata with 
several greenish-white flowers, the small white-flowered Habenaria 
ndida, and the large rare Habenaria commelynifolia. Among 
roe Orchids are the Eria braccata with its large white flowers 
ihat bloom early in the rains, Eria dalzeUi a later bloomer, Deudrobia 
,rbatulum and chlorops both of wliich flower in the cold weather, 
and the Erides maculosum with fleshy spotted leaves and in the 
rains a rose corolla freaked with purple. Of other Herbaceous 
Plants there are the sunki Verbesina biflora, bliamburda Blumea 
olocerica, gnnera Ageratum conysoides, and bundar Vernonia 
vergens. Of Balsams, Impatiens tomeutosa, kleinii, and the 
re rivalis, which is supposed to be merely a variety of I. acaulis ; 
Cynoglossums, coelestiuum and glochidiatum, not unlike 
forget-me-uota, bat larger and more straggling; of Cucumbers 
the karu, Cucumis trigonus and pubescens, whose sulphur-yellow 
flowers wreathe the long kdrvi stems, and the hondel, Tricosanthea 
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dwpter XIV. palmata^ with large white-fringed corolla ; of Convolviili 
oflaterest ^^^^ *'^® Argyreia sericea, Ipomcea campanxilata, IpomoM mj 
Porana racemoaa, and Convolvulus arvensis. 

Of Shrubs and Brushwood there are the dftdura, Woodl 
floribauda, whose beautiful red flowers are used in the Panjf 
dyeing silk, the aln Vanguiera edulis, anjani orirouwood Mem< 
edole, aranl Canthium ambellatmn, bdhman Colebrookia toi 
bhoma Glochidioa lanceolatum, dhinda Leea staphylaa, _ 
Crotalaria leschenaultii, ghdgri Crotolaria retusa, eshvar Callii 
cana, pangli Pogostemon pnrparicaulis, gela Kandia dumetor 
karavti Ficus heterophylla, kararui Cariasa oarandas, 
Strobilanthes aeperrimus, ktral or karipdt Bergera koenigii, hmdm 
Tabemcsuiontana crispa, limbdra Heyneauatrijuga, moAari A taUatia 
monophyllaj mori Gasearia loevigata^ pdpati Paretta indica, pi»a 
Actinodaphne lanceolata^ rdvuita Lasiosaiphou eriocephalos, lod 
vahiH ^theilema reniformis. 

Of Treea, there are, among those found only on fcho spara 
lower slopes, the got Sponia wightia, the kaundal Sterculia 
ihe mhaura Bassia lati folia, the teak Bag Tectona graDdis, 
silk-cotton tree suir Salmalia malabarica, the bastard ein< 
Hymenodiotyon exoelsum, the hill-palm berli vikdr Caryota 
and the khair Acacia catechu. Among trees found only or 
entirely on the hill-top and upper slopes, are the chdnddra Maoar 
roxburghii, the govinda Diospyros goindu, the gulutn Machil 
glancesceus, the kokavi Garcinia purpurea, the humbal Sai 
tomentosa, laeli Albizzia stipulata, the malia. Diospyros nigric 
the phana^ Artooarpus integrifolia, the pJiansi Carallla integerria^' 
and the varus Heterophragma roxburghii. Among trees found 
all parts of the hill, are the ain Terminalia glabra, the 
Bauhinia racemosa, the dsan Briedolia retnsa, the ac^li Phyll 
emblica, the lava Cassia fistula, the hurumbi Amdom lawii, thej 
Sterculia guttata, the surungi Ochrocarpua longifoUos, the 
Garciui ovalifolia, the kela Garcinia cambogea, the kirda Ttwmii 
ghebnla, the^dm&u^ Eugenia jambolanum, the pdhir Ficus oordifotisi' 
the karmal Dillenia pentagyua, the kosham Schleichera trijuga, tht 
kumba Careya arborea, the mango dmba Mangifera indica, the nan* 
Lagerstrcemia parviflora, the ndndruk Ficus retusa, the pifd 
Ficus religiosa, the palae Butea frondosa, the pdnjdrah Krytimua 
indica, the par jdmbul Olea dioica, the umbar Ficoa glometaU, 
and the sageri Bocagea dalzellii.^ 

^ Tbe tints of. the MitherAn wooda are a pleasant stady. V«ri«tT of no—nn, ol 
•ge, of soil, and of light niAke it difllcult Ui hx one tint fur eacli )^itin of tre<c. Tk* 
following are believed to be the chief hot-wenther tinta in th. rij«w 

liiU-top and in the t<>rntce groves. The deep greens are a)\}ani4i, ,, istuit 

mangoes, somi- j ''", phanjilU, poldrdt, gutumu, and tupa 

are dltu, bokh^ . karamt bnahea, and kuaar climbers 

•K hoTnodn, cAu/i'-'uiuvi. r^*/»urtr*i, some jdmtmh, karajidU, sonv 
pAriaitia bangol; the li^t yellowiah greens are dhamaiit, kui. 
piprant, yoons harkna,nir(iiU, kos?tinu>, and jxihirs, hdhman :i< 
and ttkdJedi and pttkuli climbers ; the blue greens are dptdn, sotxi' 
aod rttmetn and voUi bushes ; the ruddy tints are from younp < 
mhattrda, mogirui, pdhirg, rnnbandis, and h^^ids, withered '•■ 
dindn and withered davti bushes, and fresh ht^ari and ha 
arc from th« Icatless stems and branohea of kumbds, nAnU^, K(",r;<>< 
and pdpti and t\tittfoli bushes, and in the lower slopes tei^ and bon. 
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Of Climbers and Creepers there are the dmhulgif Elceagnns Chapter XIY. 
kologa, with shining scaly tendrils and smooth-faced silvery-backed piaoee oflnterest. 
yes; the chdmbdryel, Premna scaudens, with large coarse wide- 
ttered leaves ; the chapycl, Cauthiuin didymuin, with polished 
iftvesj white sweet-smelling flowers, and black fruit ; the chikdkdi, 
cacia coucinna, with back-bent thornu^ light feathery leaves^ and 
ttle balls of yellowish flowers ; the ddtir, Ficua volubilis ; the 
dnvel, Ventilago madraspatana, with entire young leaves, serrated 
old leaves, long branches and leafless flowers in panicles ; the kdnlif 
Gymnema sylvestre, and some other milky shrubs ; the hordor, 
Ancistrocladas heyneanus, with long tapering deep green leaveSi 
which grows like a bush four or five feet before it begins to climb > 
the kulii, Tragia involucrata, an obscure little plant covered with sharp 
stinging hair ; the kusar, Jasminum latifoham, one of the commonest 
climbers with delicate light-green pointed leaves, white fragrant 
flowers, and black berries ; the himtdni, Anodendrou paniculatum, 
with huge shining laurel-like leaves and yellowish green flowers ; 
the pardl, Cyclea peltata, common on the trunks of trees with 
ree-cornered leaves and clusters of cup-shaped flowers ; the rdgi, 
eaoneurum cucuUatum, with flowers in long stiff racemes and tufts 
I compressed seed vessels ; the sweet pea, Vigna vexillata, universal 
Iter the rains and as fragrant as its namesake ; the turan, Zyzyphus 
gosa, thorny stems with rough leaves and a white mealy drupe ; 
he vdfjdti, Wagatea spicata, a climbing thorny shrub with orange and 
•ed flowers; the udk&il, llourea santaloidea, a rare plant with small 
ining leaflets not unlike sandalwood ; the vdtoli, Cocculus 
acrocarpus, one of the moat marked plants in a Mitthemn thicket, 
with waving knotted and gnarled cable-like stems, sometimes 
ristling with thorns and hung with large bunches of grey-green 
r cream-coloured berries, ending among the tree tops, in patches of 
small butterfly-like blue leaves j the vukshi, Calycopteris floribunda, 
a coarse downy-leaved shrub with balls of faint green flowers ; the 
ekyei, Dalbergia sympathetica, with strong hooks, small acacia- 
ike leaves, whitish flowers, and thin pods; and theytn><t,Hippocratea 
grahamii, with smooth spreading branches and minute pale green 
flowers. The common Parasites, whoso thick bunches of yellowish 
leaves are found clinging to the tree tops in all parts of the hill, and 
are called 6<irt j/ui«and hiudkulxs by the people, belong to the Loranthus 
family. The commonest variety is L. longiflorus ; L, loniceroides, 
ngeniferus, and perhaps elaaticas are also found. None of these 
plants are pecoliar to Md.therdn« Most are found in the plains and 
the rest are found in the other higher Thiina peaks and I'anges as 
well as on M^ther^n. Some plants of the orders Anonace^e and 
Guttiferea, which are very sensitive to cold, are found on Mdther^n, 
but not, as far as is known, on MahabaJeahvar. Among these are 
Uvaria narum, Garcinia indica or purpurea, G. cambogia, G. 
avalifolia, and Ochrocarpus longifolius the last identified from 
specimens. Briedolia retnsa and Coculus macrocarpua, which are 
common on M^therdn, do not occur on the top of Mahabaloshvar. 

Among insects, of Coleoptera or Beetles, there are the clumsy 
buzzing Butocera rubra^ a kind of capricom beetle, the equally 
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lapter XIV. large but darker Prionus orientalis, a large Scaraba3U8, banc 

laces oTinterest of hummiug Chafers, amou^ them Anomala elat« and two otherBi 

many Golden Beetles or liuprestidae, many Cetonias, handsoi 

CiciudelidflB, nimble Elatera or Click Beetles, long-snouted Curculioa 

rich-huodCassidce, spotted Lady Birds, quainily-armed Bombardit 

the curious little Paussidao with bran cbing horn-like feelers, anc 

hair-tufted Hispa. Blister flies are common, aud, after the 

rainfall, the trees are aglow with fireflies. Of Diptera, the N^emocera^ 

including gnats mosquitoes aud tipulte, are not very common ; th< 

Brachycera are more numerous ; Anthrax, Bombylius, and otl 

genera abound. Gadflies swarm and Flies Proper or Muscidae 

found in vast numbers, among them are tlieviolet-hued Sarcopbaga,! 

the Stomoxys, Musca, Calliphora, and many others. Of Hemiptera 

the black Cicada ducalis with its membmuous leaved wings i , 

and ear-splitting air-drum, the large clear-winged CepbaIoxTafl| 

locusta aud Hacchys splendidula, and the opaque brown OpboenaflR 

dives ; of Pachycorida? the Scutellera nobilis and Callidea purpurea; 

of Asopidas the plain lazy-flying Canthecoma furcillata, and tbaj 

rugged Caziera verrucosa; of Pentatomas, Placosternum taurosj 

two Raphigasters j many Mictida3, among them Physomerus calcarj 

Mictis lata, bovipes, dentipea, and pnnctnm, and Daladcr plani ventria jJ 

of Coreidie Gonocerus lanciger ; of Lygaaidf© the scarlet LygapiiJ 

militaris ; some bright red Pyrrhocoridao and many Redavii, 01 

Orthoptera are several species of Acheta, among them probably th« 

grotesque Acheta monstrosa, several varieties of GrylluB, the MoU 

Cricket Gryollotalpa vulgaris, the Common Locust^ and the beaut it'ollj 

tinted ^dipoda citrina, Mantis religiowi and ocellaria, BlepharsiJ 

raendica, a large PhylHnm, the huge Phasma maculicollis, anc 

perhaps the ruflle-jointed Empuisa gongyloides. Of Neuroptcrt 

are the White Ants or Termites, the Dragon Flies or Libelliila?, oi 

which the large Ashna and a smaller Agarion are the most common,! 

the Ant Lions including the large lace-winged Myrraeleo zebratns,] 

the long-bodied brown-mottled Myrmeleo contrarius, and a smalii 

unnamed species, and of the vein-winged long-feelered and hairy-i 

bodied Ascalaphi,A. accusans,8egmentntorjinsimulaus^and tessellatus,[ 

Among flymenoptera are many species of Ants, red, black, mm 
russet. One small black ant of the mason family builds very] 
notable large helmet-shaped thatched nests generally in geUi 
kumbla trees. Of Pupivora?, some of which lay their eggs in the 
dwellings and others in the bodies of insects, are the stout bright] 
green Stilbum splondens, and a small green and yellow Chry f is. Othef I 
species with small earthen pi}>e nests, known to the people aa thai 
kuntbhnrin or potter's wife, are the ashy unci chocf»late Spheaij 
forrnginea, the small black aud yellow banded Scolia, the largo] 
and black Scolia rubiginosa, the blue black-bodied fawn-wingodi 
Coeruleus, the black-bodied yellow-winged Mygnimia perplexa, thoj 
green and black-bodied and yellow-winged Chlorien lobatum, tltM 
small yellow-winged Pelopceas bengalensis, the black yellow-1 
winged P. spinolae, and the large, black, yellow-winged P.j 
coromandelicus. Of Wasps are the huge black -bodied and dark 
yellow-winged Vespa cincta, the yellow black-banded Eumenea' 
petiolata, and the black yellow-spotted E, flavapicta. Of Honey Beea 
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^^ which yield excellent honey, are three kinds, the Apis indica and Chapter XIV. 
I dorsalis, and a stingless hee. Of the heavy-flying solitary Xylocapae places oflnterest. 
r or Carpenter Bees, who build separate nests in decayed trees, are the 
^^light brown and yellow Xylocapaolivieri^the dark-bodied ashy-winged 
^^^. flavonigrescena, and the dark bluish-green ashy-winged X, 
^^enuiscapa. Of other beea there are a prettily marked Anthidium, 
_ the blue-striped Crocisa decora, and Authophora zonata with light 
^^ffrey wings, yellow shield-shaped thorax and black and green 
|VBtriped body not much larger than the honey-bee. 

Among Butterflies the LyctenidflB are represented by two leading 

^—species, Rosimon white or greyish-blue shicing like silver, and 

^P^lianns milk-white bordered with brown, Roxus, Nila, Plinius, 

^^Cnepis, and Theophrastus are also found j of the Aphncei, Etolua 

and Lohita ; of the Pieridte, or whites and yellows, Callidryas hilaria, 

philippina, and alcratene, and Pieris paulina, glaucippo, albinia, 

{jhryne, and perhaps hecuba and mesentina ; of the Papilios, the 
arge slow-flying Papiliopolyraneator, the largo black and red-spotted 
kP. romulus and P. pammon with yellow dots and white patches, said 
to be the two sexes of the same species, P. polites with white and 
red crescents on the lower wings, P. agamemuon blotched with brown 
«nd green, P, epius blotched brown and yellow with rows of dots at 
the bases of the upper wings, blue eyes on the lower, and no tail ; 
P. sarpedon, smaller than the others, with long black tapering 
t forowings crossed by an irregular band of bluish-green, also P. 

t hector ; of the DanaidfO, a very large and in some cases most 
^eautiful family, the rich-hned Danais plexippus and chrysippus and 
Ihe plain Euplooa careta, the prettily streaked and black and white 
ppotted Danais aglcea and others, the richly marked and handsome 
curve-winged Precis iphita and Junonia asterias, limonias, aenone, 
and orythia j two Diadomas, misippus, and bolina, as rich coloured as 
the Papilios, the common Ergolis ariadno, the black and white Athyma 
leucothoes, and Neptis acera. Of Nymphalidaj there are a lovely 
leaf'like Kalb'ma, Araathusia bernardi, Debis nilgh'iensis, Charaxea 
athamus, Melanitis leda, Mycaleaia polydecta, and Hypanis ilythia, 
Of Hosperidje there are many. There are also Malauitis bauksia, 
Eronia Valeria, Pyrgus superna and P. purendra, Argyunis phalanta, 
Isemene aria, Yphthuna lysandra and baldus, Politia nina and others. 
Among Moths are the Clear-wing Sesia hylas, the Death's-head 
Acherontia styx, and the Sphinx convolvuli, two Chaerocarapaa 
clotho and celerio, and the Bombay Marble Hawk-moth Daphnia 
neriij of the Castnii, -^goceramaculata and two day-moths Eusemia 
I dentatrix and the pale-blue transversa, commonly called the MiitherAn 
^K)utterfly ; and of the Zygaeaidf© the common black and white 
^R<ringed S)Titoma bicineta. Many others have lately been identified. 
Among these, not elsewhere known, are Polytela gloriosa, Polydesma 
boarmoides, Macuglossa stollatarum, Aloa sipalki, and unnamed 
species of Micaria, Syntomis, and Lithosia, Among Night-moths 
the leading tribe are the Bombycites or Silk-worms, of which the 
Lithosias are the most numerous and the Saturnias the largest. 
I Am ong them are the curious buff and dark gi-een Lithosia entella, 
[ Nyctemera alternans, Deiopleia syringa and pulchella, Spilosoma 
suffusa, Alope oceUifera, Candyba punctata, Ganisa postica, Attacua 
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atlas, Sfttiimia mylitta, the well known tiisser ailk-in 
A.ct£DU8 ailene. Of Noctuitea the Peacock Moth, i n 

the dull brown Argivs, hieroprlyphica, the dark-browa and H 
Potomoi-pha raanlia and the lighter* hued Ojihideres matema, t: 
&,WTi-coloured Halodea carunca, the Ophusia properota, Lagop 
dotata, Achoea nrelicerta, and A. cyllota. Of Geomctrit«s, Cowiit 
devexata, Eamalia rosalia^ and the Bmall Orsabana. 

Between insects and reptiles several claases of animals may be 
roughly grouped. Among them are the active and ricioua 
which Hirudo zeylanica is the commonest ; Land-shells Incl 
two species of Helix found in heaps under the laterite I 
common trumpet-mouthed Cyclostoma, and a rather rare 
Achatina; Land-crabs or Gecarcinae ; Millipedes of the genus lulus; 
bottle-bmshlike Cermatias ; Centipedes ; Scorpions j and Spi 
including the large hairy Mygale, two or three EpeiriB wlioi 
huge tough webs are hung with Ggg boxes, the Phrynnua, the 
Tomping Salticus, the Galeodes with its tunnelled web, the loD 
Water-spider, and the skeleton-legged Phalangium (?), 

Of Keptiles there are, of Frogs, the Hana tigrina op BolUfmg, 
perhaps the smaller and darker Rana hexydactyla, the small and light- 
coloured common Frog, Rana gracilis, the Toad, Bufo melanostictas, 
and the pale active and graceful Tree-frogs Hyloraua malikbttrictt 
and Polypedatis maoulatns. 

Of Lieards there are occasionally the large Lizard, Varan 
dracGena, about four feet long and hai'mless in spit« of its threat«D' 
ing look, and of smaller lizards, Skinks, Agames, and Geckos. 
Bkinks are in every veranda, the Agames bask in the sun on 
trunks and bare rocks, and the Geckos keep mostly under cover. 
Skinks there are the timid Common Skink, Eupropes mfoBCwm^ 
about a foot long with shining scaly flattened back, the b»n? 
Eumeces punctatus dark grey with brown and white freckles, 
smaller E. hardwickii brown above and white below with aymznei 
cal black dots and yellowish white bands, and the very rare an 
small Chiamela lineata. Of Geckos, whose six or eight in 
notes are often heard at dusk and in the early morning, are the 
common Hemidactylus raaculatus, the much larger H. s 
and the curious squat reddish-olive Gymnodactylus deccane 
Of Agames the large light-green Calotes versicolor, and on 
the blackish Calotes rouxii ITie hill people mention the Chame- 
leon and a Winged-lizard, or Draco, like that found in KlLnara, hoi 
neither has yet been recorded. 

Between Lizards and Snakes come the Blindworms of which t 
are three, the foot long bronze and yellow Onvchocephalus acn 
the small brown Typhlops braminus, and tte minute bluish 
exiguus. 

Among Snakes, there are, of harmless snakes, the grass-greeii 
Snake naneti or Passerita mycterizans, moving vnih uplifted lo 
snouted head, a vicious ready biter but with no poison fang. Anot 
Tree Snake the Dipsas trigonata, brownish-olive and white-b«Uied, 
a broad depressed head and rounded snout. There are also the Di 








forsteni and ceylonensis, the Dendrophis picta with fine palo bluo 
between its loose bronze scales, the large fangleaa Daman or Ptyas 
mucosua, aomotimea Been eight feet long and thicker than a man's 
wrist, and perhaps the huge Python moluraa often more than ten 
feet long. Of smaller htirralesa ground snakes there are the 
Tropidonotna plumbicolor, the brown and yellow ^spotted Oltgodou 
fasciatDS, the reddish olive Ablabes huniberti, the greyish ylivts 
^m white-belliod Cyclophis nasalia, the richly variegated Cynophia 
^1 malabaricus, the stump-tailed Silybura macrolopis, and the very 
^■fierce brown white-barred Lycodon aulicus. Of poiaonoua snakes 
^P.there are the Cobra, Naja tripudiana, not so numorons as in the 
W^ plains, the vianydr Bungarus cajrulous, and the green Pit-viper, 
I Trimeresurus gramineus, the greyiah-brown ganas, Daboia rusaellii, 
I and the small Echis carinata. 

Among Birds, there are, of Birds of Prey, the white-backed Gyps 
bengalensis or tjidk, the long-billed Gyps indicus, the Scavenger 
Vulture NeophroQ ginginianus, and the King Vulture Otogypa 
calvus. Of Falcons and Ilawks there are the Sluihin Falco peregrina- 
tor, the Bkiri Falco peregrinus a cold-weather visitant, the Laggar 
Falco jngger, the little Kestrel Tinnuncolus alaadarius, the ShikrUf 
several Sparrow Hawks, and occasionally it is said the Goshawk, Of 
Eagles there are the wokJuih or Tawny Eagle Aquila vindhiaoa, 
the Osprey Pandion halifetua, and the White-bellied Sea Eagle 
Haliaetus leucogastor. Of Ilarriers there are the Circus swainsonii ; 
and of Elites the Pariah or chil Milvua govinda and the hrahmani 
Haliastur indas. Owls are uncommon, but the Indian Screech Owl 
Strir javanica and the brown Hooting Wood-owl Syrnium indranee 
have been seen. 

Among Insessores, of Swallows Martins and Swifts, there are, 
the English Swallow, Uirando rustica, sometimes the Wire Tail 
Swallow Hirundo ftlifera, the Mosque Swallow Hiruudo erythmpygia, 
and the Daaky Crag Martin Ptyouoprogne coucolor ; and of Swifts 
fiometimea the Cypsolua affinis, and perhaps the Edible Neat SA^nftlet, 
Collocalia unicolor. Of Goatsuckera, the peculiar melancholy wait of 
the Caprimulgua aaiaticus is often heard. Beo-eaters, Rollere, and 
Kingfishers are rarely seen. Barbeta and Cuckoos are common, the 
Common Green Barbet, Megalocma cauicops, the Coppersmith, 
Xantholema hoemacephala, and the Crow-pheasant, Centrococcyx 
rufipennia are found in all parts of the hill. Cuckoos, Paroquets, 
Magpies, and smaller birds, though common in the lower slopes, 
seldom visit the bill-top. Of Bun Birds there are largo uumliers 
which flit from flower to flower or hover over them like bees. 
Of Shrikes there are the Grey Shrike, Lauiua lahtora, and the 
Common Wooil Shrike, also the Drongos, Dicrurus coanilesceua and 
longicaudatua, and of Minivets Pericrocotua brevirostris and perhaps 
flammeus. Of Fly-catchera, aro the Tchitrea paradiai or long-tailed 
Tyrant Bird and the black-uapod blue Uypothymis aznrea, the Fantail 
Leucocorca albicollis, the Vertliter Stoporala melunops, and the 
bluo - throated Cyornia rubeculoidea. Including Bulbula and 
Babblers the Thrushes are the largest family of Matherdn birds, 

^_ Among them the Malabdr Whistling Thruah or Laz.y Schoolboy 
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Myiophonaa horsfieldii, and the smaller-spotted Wren Ba' 
Pellomeum ruficeps, the dall ashy Quaker Thrush Alcippe poioceph 
the olive-brown Scimitar Babbler Pomatorhinua horsfieldii, the dark 
Cyanocinelua cyanus, and the rare pied Tordalus wardii. Of Ground 
thrutshes are the white-winged Geocichla cyanotis, the rarer orange- 
headed 0. citriua, and the blue-headed Petrophila cinclorhynch 
which, silent at other tinoea, fills the April woods with song. Of 
harsh-voiced common Babblers there are two varieties Malacocercoi 
malabarictts and M. somervillei. Among the pleasant voiced and 
numerous Bulbula are the commou red-whiskered Otocompsa 
fuBcicaudatas, in October the Madras Bulbul Molpastes hcBmorrhoDi^ 
the beautiful black yellow and white lora zeylonica, and probably t' 
larger and duller-hued lora tiphia. Akin to the thrushes, thegorgeo 
Orioles are represented by the bright yellow and black Mango-b 
Oriolua kundoo. Among Warblers the dayal or Magpie robin 
a rare visitant, and the little dusky Thamnobia, the Bush-rob 
Praticola caprata, and the Tailor-bird Orthotomus autorius 
commoner below than on the top of the hill. Wagtails are abundant 
the grey and yellow Calobatea melanope, the pied Motaciir 
maderaspatensis, and perhaps the black-faced M. dukhunensis. 
brown Tree Pipit or Anthus and the Indian Grey Tit, Pi 
nipalensis, are also found. Of Conirostres are the common 
Corvus macrorhynchus and splendene, the tree Magpie Dend 
rufa, and many Mynas both the common myna and the more loi 
Acridotheris marathenBis. Of the Fringillidse the small pink-browi 
Rosefinch, Propasser rhodochrous, is perhaps occasionally seen as 
a straggler. The black -headed Munia is sometimes found in long 
grass, and the Indian Sparrow is seen though in no great numbers. 
Weaver Birds come singly, and the small Crested Lark, Spizalanda 
deva, is occasionally seen. Of Pigeons there are the Green, 
Crocopus chlorigaster, the Common, Columba intermedia, aod 

Eerhnps the Imperial, Carpophaga insigrnis. Of Doves, the Spot 
(ove Turtur suratensis is common and the little brown Gamba] 
and the ashy Ring-dove T. risorius are rare. Game birds 
disappearing. The handsome grey Jungle Fowl Gallus sonnerai 
formerly common and tame, is seldom seen ; the JSpur-fowlj 
6alloi>erdix spadiceus is heard all over the hillj and there are B 
and Button Quail. 

As they are forced to leave it during the rainy months^ 
mammals are found on the hill top. Of Bats there are the Email 
Scotophile that skims about the rooms of an evening, the 
open air Taphozous longimanns, the small pretty Kerivoola 
and the large Fruit-eating Pteropus edwardsi, or Flying Fox. O 
and Mice there are the destructive Bandicoot, ghus, Mus bandico' 
the light-coloured House-rat Mus rufeecens, the Brown-rat 
decnmanns, the Black-rat Mus rattus, the Mus urbanus, and oth 
common Muridae. There is also a Musk-rat^ either the commo; 
Sorex ccerulescens of the plains, or a hill species very like it 
with the same smell. In the evenings Hares, probably Lep 
nigricollis, are sometimes seen frisking about the glades. Of 
Squirrels there are three kinds, the red large Sciurus elphinstonei^ 




^■Ibe small Btriped Sciarus tristriatas^ and a third loiQger and not 
^B Biripedj perhaps S. somacrourus. Porcupines, once known on the hill, 
^■li&ve disappeared. Of Mungooses there are the Common Mungoose, 
^" Herpestes griseus, and a much larger one, perhaps H. vitticoUia. 
Of Cats there ia the Wild Cat, Felis chaus, which has probably 
bred with the tame cat. Of Deer, the small Pisora, Memimna 
indica and the Four-horned Antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis, 
formerly not uncommon, are no longer found. The sharp crj of the 
Mantjac or behri, CervuluB aureus, is still often heard, and Sambar, 
Bosa aristotolis, are said to be sometimes seen crossing the lower 
slopes. Of Monkeys there are the grey black -faced Hannmdn or 
Entellas monkey, Presbytis entellus, and the smaller Macaque or 
£onneted Monkey, Mecacus radiatus. Of larger animals Hyssnaa 
and Jackals are not uncommon. Panthers, Felis pardus, both large 
and small frequently visit the hill, and the Tiger is occasionally 
aeen.^ No Bears have been heard of for years. 

Besides cats and dogs the only Domestic Animals that remain on 

the hill throughout the year are cattle, cows and buffaloes, and a 

few goats in the K^thkari hamlets near the hill-foot. Some sheep 

are brought in the fair season, but all are meant for the butcher, as 

L sheep do not stand the chilly damp of the south-west monsoon. 

B Several ponies are brought in the fair season, bub all leave the hill 

^ Boon after the beginning of the rains. Of the cattle that remain and 

graze on the hill-tops some are owned by till herdsmen and others 

by servants left in charge of houses. 

The people of the hill belong to two main divisions, local hill 

tribes and strangers. Of local hill tribes there are three, KAthkaria 

ThAkurs and Dhangars, whose hamlets lie on the lower hill spurs, 

and who are often met on the hill carrying milk firewood and 

I baggage. Of their history and habits Dr. Smith has recorded the 

! following details : 

Of the three tribes, the Kithkaris, or makers of kdth or catechu 
the thickened juice of the hhair tree, are the lowest and probably 
the most purely local ; the Thakurs, literally chiefs or lords, a kindlier 
^ better-behaved set of woodsmen and husbandmen seem to have a 
H strain of late or Rajput blood ; and the largo well-moulded limbs 
^ and refined faces of the Dhangars or milkmen bear out their 
! tradition that they come from the Deccan. 

All throe have large, though not very prominent, cheek bones, 
rather fnll lips, and deep-sunk eyes. Among the better sort the 
expression is sparkling and genial, but scowling and unsteady among 
many K^thkaris and a few Thakurs. The hands, feet, and limbs are 
usually well formed, the chest is of good breadth, and, in such as 
are tolerably fed, the whole muacular system is well developed. 
Straight hair is sometimes, especially among the ThdJcurs, replaced 
by curly or frizzled locks. Though much variety of figure and 
feature occurs among members of the same tribe, each tribe haa a 
well marked special appearance. 



' A tigor was found in Juno 1880, near 04rbat point uid Harriaon'a spring. 
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As in other parts of the Konkan the Dhangars have a 
they come from beyond Purandhar in the Dcccan. The' 
head of the tribe, Sesti son of Janna Singdra, an intelligef 
handsome man, has a mythical total of thirty-two and an ap] 
knowledge of seven generations since the date of their settlemc 
the Konkan. He claims kinship with perhaps aboat 500 housed 
Dhangars scattered over Panvel, Karjat, Bor, and Pen, and at 
as they also state, that when they came they were shoplierda and 
changed their sheep for cattle as they found the slieep died 
the cold damp of the south-west monsoon. The Dhangars arei 
larger and bettor looking than either the Kdthkaris or the 
The fore and central regions of the head are of greater ej 
the nose is more aquiline, and the nostrils hner. 

Among Dhangars and ThAkurs, the men hare snmames whic! 
their wives take at the time of marriage. Thus in a family of 
Dhangars there wore four brothers Baju, Dhfika, R^ma, and Toka, 
all suruamed Akada. In another family wore three brothers Komia, 
Tukia, and Bdbu, with Zora as the clan name or surname. Tbosr 
women had such names as Sawe, Babe, and Tumi, and on marria^ 
became Sawe Akadin and Tumi Zorin, according to their hasband^s 
clan.^ So among the Thaknrs there were five brothers Hassu, Kalu 
Z^nu, Duma, and Daya all with the surname of Paradi ; their wiv* 
wore known as Umbi, Sirke, Gomi, Kani, and Shimre. Kdthki 
Boom to have no surnames. To their personal name of Rupa, H< 
Ratnia, and Shamia men add Kdthkari, and to Pauli, NAbi, aad 
Z^nki women add Kathkariu. 

Kdthkaris generally live on the outskirts of Kunbi villages, Th< 
in hamlets of their own not far from the plain, and Dhangars 
Bettlements of two or three sheds within hill and forest limits. 

In 1861, when the first European house was built on the 
there were twelve Dhangar settlements, or vddas, each of two 
three sheds. These settlements were mostly on level plateaoj, 
not far from springs. Each shed was occupied by a family ai 
varied in size with the wealth of the owner. The largest was abot 
eighty feet long by thirty or forty broad, and there was 
partition in the middle to divide the cattle from the family, 
framework of the shed was of rough wood, chiefly anjan, an 
jdmbul, and teak ; and all the walls were of wattled and daul 
kdrvi. The favourite thatch was cMrka grass, interlaid with 
palas, and Jeumba leaves. The roof fell with a gradual slope 
within two or three feet of the ground, and the floor was of beatas 
earth. There was a large front door for the cattle, and a smaller 
side door for the family. Near the smaller door waa a raised ledgo 
for grain baskets, and both doors were furnished w^ith screens to 
make all snug in rough weather. The Dhangars have still some 
temporary sheds on the hill-tops, but their regular dwellings ara 
now on the flat-topped spurs near the foot of the hill. 



' According to Scsii Dhancar tbo commonest surnames arc Gon^ Akada^ BocUlcar. 
Deba, Kokiula, Aupir, and Vayted. Dhangars are careful to ke«p iht rale ugf^aA 
marrying in tlio sainc clan. 



iHI 



i^ 




^The ThdJcurs' huts are much smaller and are built in larger 
usters. Thoy are of the same materials as the Dhangars^ sheds, 
and the cattle, when they have cattle, are housed under the same 

Ksoof with the family. A space is screened for cooking, and the 
^usebold gods are conspicuous hung with peacock's feathers and 
rhc leaves of the HI and humbilf and surrounded with metal plates in 
I which incense, dhup and ud, are burnt. From the rafters hang all 
^bianuer of odd things, the wooden iron-shod pestle for cleaning rice 
PBuid other grains, the fishing creel, and drums and masks for the 
Unli revels. On a platform outside are very neatly plaited grain 
baskets, kun^as, and lying about are leaf rain-shades, sickles, and 
other articles of field or house use. 

The Kathkari huts are wretched and filthy. Goats take the place 
of cattle, and the house gear is of the scantiest. Thoy have one 
characteristic tool called vilatj a bar for digging the burrows of field 
I mts. 

L Each tribe has a dialect which they use among themselves, but 
^^11 speak Marathi to strangers. Especially with the Thikura this 
^Bdariithi is disguised by mispronounced vowels and consonants, a 
^nasal twang, a sing-song intonation, and the use of several 
^^■Hindustani words. 

The usual dress of all is scanty. Among the men the ordinary 
dress is a blanket thrown across the shouMers or drawn over the 
bead, a loincloth and waistcloth, and at festive times a turban. 
Among the women both of the Kdthkaris and the Dhangars the 
Mardthi robe is worn without a bodice. Thiikur women wear a 
tight scrimp bodice, many rows of blue and white beads round the 
^■peck, and the robe passed between the legs and wound very tightly 
^pound the waist. According to Dr, Smith, though it makes so little 
show, Thdkur women pride themselves on their waistcloth, spending 
on it sometimes as much as £5 (Rs. 50)> 

Earrings are worn both in the lobe and rim, and by men as well 
as by women and children. Bungles and necklaces are found in 
abundance, noseriogs are rare, and anklets are unknown. The 
hair is not much cared for by either sex, and has none of the 

^—elaborate interlacing with beads and shells, that is seen among 

^Blome other hill tribes. 

' All three tribes oat mutton and game when they can get them. 

ii But their usual diet ia ndchnij vari, rice, and clarified butter, with 
^Korest roots and fmits. Tbdkurs eat squirrels but not rats, and rats 
^^B.re greedily devoured by Kdthkaris. The wild plantain yields a 
fltarch which they have no means of extracting properly, but 
they bite ofF tender strips, chew them, and throw away the 

i fibre. The root of a curcuma, called did mi, which yields a kind 
of arrowroot, is cut in pieces and boiled for food. The mushroom 
pr gopur is also eaten, and tliey are skilful in choosing those that are 
barmless. Of wild fruit they eat the berries of the Jaw^/w^, toraUf 
fcnrand, phansi, and aturni, and the seeds of the kokar, anvhulgi, 
ftnd other plants. Tho leaves of the djita are used for cigarettes, 
and, along with timbumi loaves, which aro preferred by tho 
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KAnidthis, are daily brought for sale to the MAther&n market, 
juice of the wild maugosteon makes a palatable drink ; and 
other trees and herbs hold a place in their esteem either as food 
physic. All three tribes are reputed to be immoderate drinkera, m 
daily or habitually, but on occasions of feasting and revelry* The 
juice of the hill or wild palm and moha spirit are drunk universally. 

Their chief fish are the mnllya a kind of carp, and the large 
9ivra which runs from the sea when the rivers are fulL Linee 
and nets are little used. In the rains they make walla acroai 
streams, and place bamboo or wicker baskets under the curre 
of the waterfall, into whicb, when the streams are in flood, the Bak 
drop as they are swept over the wall. When the streams are low, 
very neat creels, about two feet long and six or eight inches in 
diameter, are fixed in gaps in the wall with the mouth down stream. 
The fish enter by a converging hollow, like the hollow of a moiue* 
trap, and the elasticity of the bamboo slips prevents their escape. 
A second cone opens into the back part of the creel, and throagh 
a hole in this compartment the fish are shaken out. In the drr 
weather men and women wade up to the waist, using the women b 
robes as drag-nets. They also stupefy the fish by throwing into 
the water the fruit of the ghehi and the bark of the rdmetta. 

They catch the mungoose the hare and the squirrel in a noose, or 
hash, baited with grain, a lizard, or a land crab. This snare is an 
elastic bough, eight or ten feet long, fixed firmly into the ground at 
one end, and having a double-ended string tied to the other. A little 
way off a small circle of twigs is stuck into the earth, and the 
laid in the circle. One end of the string, in the form of a 
is spread loosely round this circle of twigs, and to the other end 
attached two pieces of stick, arranged to press against each oth« 
within the circle and keep the bough bent. The nibbling of the 
displaces the sticks, the bough is set free, and the prey, caught 
the noose, is swung into the air and still further secured by a bi 
of wood and a tube of bamboo, that slip up and down upon tl 
string. 

Under ordinary tests the intelligence of these hill tribes seems low. 
They cannot tell their exact age, nor can they count much over twenty 
without getting confused. They know the days of the week but they 
do not number the days of the month, observing only the changes of 
the moon. In such matters their capacity is feeble. But ask them 
the names of trees and their times of flowering or fruiting, or 
question them about the habits of beasts, birds, or insects, and tbi ir 
answers are astonishingly minute and accurate. Their manner n 
generally shy and quiet. They are gentle among one another and 
free from crime. Such quarrels as they have, they settle among 
themselves or lay the case before the headman of ihe hill. 
K^thkaris alone have a bad name. No one who owns a ia>i sheep 
or a sleek goat is safe from their pilfering. Formerly the KAthkaris 
carried bows and arrows, and many of the Thdkurs wore good 
marksmen but all now go unarmed. 

The Dhangars are cattle breeders and milk-sellers and grow hill 
grains to a small extent. They seem never to work as labourers 



to take to new pwsuits. The TMknra and Kitlikaria are 
liasbandmen and field labourers, and eke out their earnings by 
catting grass and firewood and by carrying loads. As a class the 
Dhangars are well-to-do, the Thi-kora less prosperous, and the 
Kdthkaris poor. 

The chief god on the hill ia PisharnAth, and the Dhangar is 
his priest. He has a shrine in a fine grove of jumhxil and other 
trees on the left or south bank of the PisharnAth valley. The figure 
of the god is a shapeless object, said to represent the bust of an 
ascetic, whom the Dhangars found in possession of the hill when they 
came from the Deccan. It is smeared with red paint and all aronnd 
are smaller red-smeared stones, Pisharnath's guards and servants. 
In front of the central stone is a peaked wooden archway, or toran, 
with a cross bar hung with bells. Strewn about are vessels for 
burning oil and incense, stone troughs for the god's bathing water, 
nambers of small brass bells, figures of animals, and remains of 
offerings. The beEs and other offerings have been made by sufferers 
from some ailment, who, in return for a cure, have vowed to give 
Pisharndth a bell or a cocoanut, or to sacrifice a sheep, a goat, or 
a cock. On Sunday, which is the god^s high day, the offerings are 
made through the Dhangar miuistrant, the animals being sacrificed 
either by the Dhangar or by a Muhammadan mulla who stands some 
way off. The usual mode of consulting PisharnAth ia to place some 
offering before him, and, after pouring rose-water and scattering 
flowers over his image, to mark his brow with sandal powder and burn 
camphor and lohdn before him. The worshipper prays, and, stating hia 
wants to the priest, tingles a bell and goes aside to await the reply. 
Two small stones are laid in a hollow on Pisharndth's chest, and, 
according as the right or the left stone first falls from its place, the 
worshipper's prayer is believed to be granted or denied. The goats 
and fowls are afterwards eaten, the priest being allowed a share of the 
sacrifice.^ Marathas and JVlhArs make offerings through the Dhangar 
ministrant, but Thdkurs and Kathkaris never join in the worship. 
Smaller gods are worshipped in the neighbouring villages. A sprite 
called TiVf who is not honoured with red paint, is held in dread, 
as well as the Tiger-God and MAtddevi, the small-poi goddess. 

For charms they use the head of the cobra and branches of the 
pdndn, Stereoapermum suaveolens, a small crooked bush with 
white bark and pointed light-green leaves. The cry of the owl 
and goatsucker, and the chirping of small birds, are carefully noted 
when any business of moment is in hand. The dismal groan of 
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^ The priest talka to the god explaining what La wanted and telliog what offering hai 
been madeor promised. He tnen luys two stones in a hollow on PiahaniAth'a chest, and,if 
the stone on Pish&rndth's right hand ia the first to fall ,the prieiit tells the wonhipper that 
lxi« prayer in granted. If the stone on Pisharnath's left band ia the first to iall, the priest 
tella the worshipper that the god Hill not grant hia prayer unless he makes a handsome 
offering. If the worshipper has made or has promised a handsome offering, and the 
tmlncky atone ia the first to fall, tlie priest puts it back. If it again falls first, he 
remonetratea with the god, telling him he should show pity to hia worshippers. If it 
a^iain falls, he upbraids the god and warns him that, if ho persists in such ill-bmnour, 
his good name will go and onerings will cease. Tliis, if necessary, is repeated till the 
lacky atone falls and the worshipper is satisfied. Mr. J. L Johnston, C. 8. 
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the brown wood-owl is believed to foretell painful and certain dflilk*J 

All three tribes bury their dead, the Dhangars sitting wit 
face towards the rising sun ; the others lying with the head 
south. Kathkaris observe the custom of digging up all bodies, eioefin 
those who die of small -pox and cholera, a fortnight after 
when their lamentations are renwwod over the ghastly relics, 
amid much liqaor driuking, are burnt to ashes J For the twel 
rites some Dhangars employ a Bnthman, others ft KumbhAr,i 
others a Jangam or Lingdyat priest who lives in Karjat and whew 
forefathers are said to have come with the Dhangars from tk 
Dcccan. 

According to the 1881 census the total number of strangenyj 
is of persons not belonging to the local hill tribes, was 1601 801 
Among these 1307 wera Hindus, 766 Musalimins, 107 Cbriit 
20 PArsis, and one a Chinaman. Among the ChristiaJis are £u( 
visitors from Bombay, Poena, Haidarabad, NAgpar, and ^ladrtt] 
Portuguese or Goanese visitors priests and shop and h " ' ^ r*?nj 
Portuguese or Goanese servants ; and, when house builtl abUt^ 

works are in hand, Goanese carpenters and masons. Of ^ubakaifii 
there are Musalm^n (shopkeepers from Poena and Bombny, cloth uA 
grain dealers who attend the Sunday market, servants to Eun>peaiii» 
pony owners and keepers, water-carriers, and gardeners _pa]auquin« 
bearers and labourers. Among them, besides the regular Sannis, u« 
a Memau grocer, a Dd,udi Bohora contractor, and six or aevia 
Davars, or iron-smelters, who, since iron-smelting has been stopped 
at Mahdbaleshvar earn their living as water-carriers, gardoocsi. 
palanquin-bearers, and labourers. The Pdrsis are hotol-keepent ani 
shopkeepers all fi'om Bombay. Among the Uindus are a fe« 
Brdhmans, clerks and overseers in the Superintendent's and Pnblie 
"Works Offices, a family of Gujarat Vanis who are grainodealors » 
Bhitia cloth-merchant, one or two Mdrwar Yani grain and doth- 
dealers who come to the Sunday market, a Maratha Son£r froB 
S&t&ra, one or two swoetmeat-makers. Poena MAlis in charge d 
houses, Mardthfis some in the police others palanquin -bearers and 
carriers from S^tara 'and a third class gardeners and water-can 
from Ratnagiri, Konbis from Neral and other Thina village* 
come as carriers or labourers, Sutars or carpenters and ~ 
or masons who come from Thaua and Poona when building '\fi 
on, Konkan Telis or oilmen who ply with pack-bullocks. Kit 
Telagu speakers from Haidarabad, Deccan masons and barbcit. 
a K^nweso Dhangar a blanket-seller from Bijapar, Pardeshi ur 



-can 



* Oth«r aoooaatji state that the KAthkajris dig up those only who hav^^ rlii-J J 
oholen aod unall^pox. This ■eetna to he the preaent prootice. Tlie caatot^ 

up corpsea seema once to have been oommou, as there » a rale in Mana aga: . 
op corpses and bunting the bonea. 

* In May 18dO, the totals were, Earopeans $57, natives 2423. 

' Among the cowherds on the hill there are manj yotttig Maritfa ' ~ '- 
Thoj begin work when eight or nine yean old, generatlj lire with bcd 
has charge of a house, get 6'/. (4a«.)a cow for a month's benliriLr hn.. 
and are given a blanket and a waistcoat. Their daily rour 

to twelve, homo till two, back till six, and then home. ^ ; 
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ipper India waahevraen, Borad cane-workers from SAtai*a, Koli 
jller3 of dry fish from Koldba and Botabay, Chauibhar ehoe- 
cers and cattle-keepers from S^taraj Mhar palanquin-bearers 
carriers from Satara, Dhed house servants from Gujardt, and 
vngi sweepers from Poena and Bombay. The Chinfiman is the 
it of a gang of convicts that were settled at Mdtherdn about the year 
He was formerly a gardener but is now a master carpenter very 
well-to-do. He lives throughout the year on the hill. A Mardthi 
woman lives with him but they have no children, and ho seems to 
keep to his own religion of ancestor worship. 

' The strangers or outsiders belong to two classes, those who 

^8tay on the hill all the year round and those who remain during 
^Bhe fair season only. Two sets of outsiders remain throughoat the 
^^ear, servants in charge of houses and some labourers and craf ta- 
" men who have built themselves dwellings and settled at Mdther^u. 

I In some houses one servant, a gardener, and in a few of the better 

bouses two servants, a gardener and a water-carrier, are kept during 
the whole year. The Mills are all Hindus partly people of the Mdli 
3te from Poena and partly Mar^thds from Malvan in Ratndgiri. 
eir monthly pay varies from 16«. to £1 {Rs. 8-Rs. 10). Of the 
8ter-carriers, who, except one Musalman, are Ratnagiri Maitithds, 
one or two stay throughout the year and the rest go to their homes 
during the rains. Those who go leave their bullocks to graze in the 

I charge of some Mili or Dhangar and find their way home by sea. 
Whey are paid 16s, (Rs. 8) a month if the bullock belongs to their 
blaster, and from £1 4s. to £1 8a. (Rs. 12 - Rs. U) if the bullock ia 
fcheir own. There are also three Suratis or Gujardt Dheds, who are 
employed as house servants and remain on the hill all the year round. 
Of the other strangers who remain on the hill throughoat the year, 
there is a GujarAt Vani family of tliree brothers, who have been from 
ten to twelve years on the hill. They sell grain grocery and cloth, 
and lend money. Their families are in Gujardt and they visit them 
^K^rom time to time. They have no women in their house, and are 
Hbaid to do all their own cooking and house work. There ia also a 
^^Sondr from Sdtara who makes ornaments and stays on the hill 
I ^throDghout the year. Of lower class Hindu residents there are 
^Kfour houses of Kdmdthi masons from near Haidarabad, who speak 
^■xelagn in their homes and who have their families with them. In 
the fair season the men earn from 9d. to Is. (0 -8 (W.) a day. Their 
women do not work. There is also a Kdmdthi barber, who, like the 
other Kdmdthis, speaks Telagu at home. These all buiy their dead 
and employ local Brdhmans. There are also two Pardeshi washermen, 
who work for the hotels and stay on the hill throughout the year. 
The Chinese carpenter remains on the hill throughout the year. 

The visitors to Mdtherdn are of two classes, the holders of houses, 
and the poorer classes to whom householders give employment. 
Almost all the visitors to Mdtherdn are Europeans, some from Haidar- 
abad, some from the Bombay-Deccan, and some from Gujardt, but 
the greatest number from Bombay. There are also several Native 
Christian and Pdrsi families, and a few Musalmdns and Hindus. 
The chief classes of strangers whom these visitors di'aw to the 
B 1064— 34 
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hill are hotel and shopkeepers and labourers. Of hotel and *boj 
keepers, there ia a Christian hotel-keeper and a baker and liquut 
seller, several PArsi hotel and nhopkeepera, a Bhati& iliirlk-Helli 
two MuHalm&Ds one a Kachhi and one from Pooua, grccers and oi! 
men, several families of green-grocera or Bhagvans from Pooua, 9oi 
Musalnians others Hindua, four Musalmdu mutton butchers ftxsa 
Sdt&ra, two Mnsalnianbeef butchers from Panvel, • Kdnarese blauk< 
seller from BijApur who comes in May and leaves early in Jdi 
three families of Buruda or cane-workers from Sdtdra and Poon»,a 
ten or eleven families of Mochis or shoe- makers from W^i in Sat^t 
The men make shoes and the women work as labourers. They hw 
lately begun to keep cows and buffaloes and sell milk. A few 
them go to Bombay and S^tdra for the rains. Besides thet 
there are the Pdlki-bearers and porters who are almost aJl froB 
Mahdbaleahvar and Wdi, and are some of them Mardthda and othei 
Mhflrs. These men havo come to Miitherdn, because, since 
carriage road has been made to Mahabaleshvar, their fonni 
occupation has ceased, and because at Mdtherdn they find no loc 
competition as the people of the Konkan are unfit for the aevex 
strain of Pdlki canying. Of the Pdlki -bearers six families af 
MardthAs and twenty are Mh^rs. Among both Mardtb^s antl 
Mhflrs some of the women work an labourers. 
carriers are Marathds from SAtAra, though 
villagers, chiefly Kunbi:^ and some Klithkaris 
bundles for hire. For a trJp to Neml they get 7^ti. 
which they have to pay |</. (^ anna) for toll. A few 
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on the hill thi'oughout the year. There are also the pony «.i 
horse-keepers, most of whom are Deccan Musalmdns who emploi 
boys and men, chiefly Musahuftns from Poena, MarAthds 
Talegaou in Pooua, and Mhars from Junnar to take care of the 
The people, who have pack- bullocks engaged in carrying 
mortar and sand up the hill, are Mardth^is, Telia, and Muitalm&t 
Few if any are V^anjAris, but some are Lamdnis from KalyAl 
and the Deccan. The Maratlfda are Poena husbuudmen, the Teli^ 
are Konkan oilmen chiefly from Kalyan, and the Musalmi 
belong to Neral and neighbounng villages. The Suuday- 
dravvs to the hill-top some fish-sellers and cloth-dealers froi 
neighbouring market-towns. When houses or reservoirs ai*e buildil 
there are generally some Brdhman clerks and overseers, ntki 
carpenters and masons Christians from Goa, aud Uindus from Poot 
and Bombay. 

According to some accounts there are traces of iron-sraeltin** 
the upper part of the Pisharnath valley, but the latest examiner, Ml 
Maclaran, C. E., thinks that the slag-like appearance may have hi 
caused by charcoal fires acting on the surface of tlie iron clay> AJmc 
no produce leaves the hill. The Thdkurs show taste and si 
plaiting neck chains and bracelets of coloured bark and grass, 
these articles have little trade value, and the quantities of wax 
firewood and gmss are little more than are required by the peo| 



Smith's MdlhcrAD, 159. See above, p. 241. 
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the Wll and ot the villagca at iU foot The only BxpSri, and that 
^« very small one, is the surpluB stock of tbe Mochis, boots aod 
ihoea which they dispose of in Bombay. The whole trade of the 
iill is an import trade, supplies for the visitors their servants 
land horses, and for the palanquin-bearers and lalwurers. Mention 
'i«a been made of a bakery, a liquor-shop and a cloth-shop, and of 
'several butchers' grocers' and vegetable-sellers' stalls. These 
preniaiii open throughout the fair season. Besides these, on 
[Bundaya, a weekly market is held, when supplies of grain are laid in 
for the week and the labouring classes and nill tribes make small 
[purchases. The market is held in an open space, to the left of the 
kin road, a little beyond tbe seventh mile from Neral. In 
this space the sellers sit in irregular rows, some of them in the open 
lir and others under the shade of a rough cloth or blanket. The 
market lasts all day and is busiest about noon. Among the sellers 
are several green-grocers or BhAgvans from Poona offering betel 
leaves, hrinjals^ mangooj^, plantains, guavas, and pot-herbs ; one or 
two glass bracelet-sellers Musalmdns from Neral and Chauk; some 
bagfiUlis of dried fish brought on bullock back or as headloads by 
^Kolis and Masai m^ns from Bombay and the A U bag coast; a heap 
>f cocoanuts brought by a M^wdr Viini ; Musalman grain-dealers 
pom Neral with millet wheat rice and gram, tobacco, cocoa fibre, 
lolasses, gingf;r, pepper, and onions ; one or two booths, of Musal- 
lan and MArwar Vani cloth-dealers with rol)es, bodices, tm'bans, and 
)lttnket6 from Neral and Bombay ; some Buruds with baskets and 
me chairs ; one or two sweetmeat-sellers from Chank ; and some 
'groups of Kdthkaris and Thakurs with grass, honey, and apta 
leaves. The chief buyers are the servants of European visitors who 
purchase grain for themselves and their raastera' horses, sweet- 
meats, or any dainties that may take their fancy among the grocers' 
and vegetable-sellers' stores ; labourers buying grain, cloth, cocoanuts, 
and fish ; and ThAkurs and Kathkaris buying grain, JDracelets, or some 
article of clothing. Most purchases are paid for in cash, a few are 
settled by barter, but in none are cowries the medium of payment. 
As it was never either a stronghold or a place of religious resort, 
Mdther/tn is almost entirely without a history. Nothing is known of 
MAtherfln till, in 1850, Mr.'U. P. Malet, Collector of Th^na, while 
camped at Chauk, strolled one evening half way np the liill by the 
narrow steep bed of the Varosha stream between Great Chauk and One 
Tree Hill. Thinking the hill worth exploring, he came back next day, 
took some water from the small stream that then, even in May, ran 
freely through the Pisham^th valley, filled a basket with earth, 
struck off some pieces of stone, and went back to Chauk through the 
R;im Bilgh between Alexander's point and Little Chauk. He came 
again in November, lived about a month in a small hut, and cleared 
footpaths to several of the points. He came once more in February 
1851, built a stone house now called the Byke,' and, in 1852, obtained 
a grant of £50 (Rs. 600), and so improved the path from Chank 
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' Mr. E. G. Kawcett hnilt the wcond hnuso, the Hermitac* ; CapUin Honrv B»rr 
the third ; Captoiu C. Walker the fourth ; and Mr. Arthur Malct the fifth, StQUcheng*. 
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' CSiapter XIV. through the RAmBAgli forest that Mrs. Mftlet was able to ccnM 
Places oflntereat ^^*^^*^ i° * chair fastened with ropes to bamboo poles. Shortly 

this, Uoverument ordered the Quarter Master General of the Arroj ' 
Mathxran. jj^yg ^jjg ^j-ji surveyed with a view to make it a military sanit 
Ui«tor^\ i^j^g survey was carried out by Captain Ponsonby in 1852, who 

a map of thohill, laid out a road from the north to Neral, and mi 
sites for a church, an hospital, a barrack for two hundred men,i 
jail, and other public buildings. But the idea of ma ^ iii 3 

military sanitarium was given up as the medical auti; ^ .red 

Khandala. Next year (1853) Captain Peacock traced and cleared 
some fresh paths, and marked sites for private houses. Wheoi 
the survey was completed, a map of the hill was printed, and 
Government, after reserving certain plots, authorised Mr. Malet to 
allot sites to the public. By the end of May 1853 seventy sit^s had 
been applied for. 

Between 1 855 and 1 858,Lord Elphinstono.then Governor of Boml 
did much for Matherfin. At a cost of £1 000 (Rs. 1 0,000) the road frc 
Neral, instead of climbing the steep valley, was brought up the 
slope of the Neral spur. An embankment was thrown acros 
Mdldunga stream below the modem Simpson reservoir, but was carrii 
away in the first rains, and afterwards a double line of wall was 
across the Pisharntlth stream. Most of the rides and paths, leading : 
the different points, were laid out with admirable taste, nnder Loi 
Elphiustone's direction. He chose the site of Elphinstone Lodge, bail 
a hut on it, and laid the foundation of the present house. His Bt 
followed his example and Matheran became fashionable. House 
rapidly sprang up and building sites wei'e in great demand. 
fuundation of the Church was laid iu 1858, and in three years 
building was completed- Several additions, especially a fine wii 
presented by Mr. Michael Scott, were afterwards made, and it 
consecrated by Bishop Harding in 1 865. During the last twelve yc 
no new houses have been built, but considerable additions have been' 
made to Pinto's, the Clarendon, and the Hope Hall hotels.^ 
Superintendent's office, including a post and telegraph office 
small library, anew market, a sanitarium, and a rest-house for 
have also been added, and a Gymkhana, with several lawn tennis aj}3 
badminton coui-ts and a large badminton shed, adds greatly to the 
pleasure of life on the hill. 

As a place of resort Mjltherfln has two seasons, after the rai 
iu October and November, and from the first of April to tl 
middle of June. The Superintendent generally corner aboot 
first of October, and, by the middle of the months hotels are o| 
and visitors have begun to arrive. From the middle of Octobc 
to near the end of November, the hill is fairly full, most of 
rooms at the hotels and about thirty,' of the eighty-three hot 
being occupied. By the end of November all but a few 
have left. Some thirty or forty European visitors and a Iar£ 
number of Parsis come for the Christmas and other cold-weatht 
holidays. After they go the hill remains nearly empty till th< 
of March. For the hot season (April 1st to June 15th) 
every house is taken. Many families come early in April, but T! 
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not till after the first week in May, when the Bombay Law Coarts 
close, that all the houses are occupied and the hotels crowded. This 
busy gay time laats till the damp and mud of the first rains and the 
opening of the Bombay Com*ts, force many to leave the hiJ]. A few 
well-housed Bombay people, to avoid the trying first fortnight in 
Jane, stay to the fifteenth or sixteenth, or even as late as the 
twentieth or twenty-fourth, enjoying the fine days that generally 
follow the fii*8t rainfall. When the rain again sets in supplies are 
hard to get and the palanquin-bearers are anxious to be home to 
look after their fields. The Superintendent closes the market and 
leaves for Poena. From this till the beginning of October the 
larket remains closed, and except three of the hotel-keepers, the 
hospital assistant, the head constable, a Public Works clerk, servants 
m charge of houses, and a few shopkeepers, porters, and labourers, 
the hill is deserted. In the breaks between the heavier bursts 
of rain, when reservoirs are building, an eng^eer, or an enterprising 
house-owner from Bombay, occasionally visits the deserted hill and 
sometimes for days together enjoys most pleasant gleams of bright 
weather. Visitors can be taken in at the Clarendon and Pinto's 
hotels. But they should send word ahead and bring supplies, and, 
unless they are fortunate in weather, there ia little coinfort on the 
lill tin after the middle of September. 

Up to 1860 the hill-top was distributed aa forest and graziDg 

land among the villages at its foot. Of a total of 1G48 acres, 160-^ 

in the north-east belonged to Neral, 20-J-§ in the east to Bekri, 

527|^ in the south-oast to Sondaiv^da, 156f^ in the south to 

^3orgaon, 53747^ in the west to Varosha, and 185^ in the north to 

^BMiildunga. In 18(50 the 1648 acres of hill-top were formed into 

^^Uie new village of MAtherAn. In August 1861 the Government of 

^Tndia sanctioned a yearly grant of £500 (Rs. 5000), and on an 

average about £500 (Rs. 5000) more are yearly collected from the 

' rents of building sites, tolls, and the sale of grass and fii-ewood. 

During the last four years the revenue has fallen from £1109 

(Rs. 11,088) in 1876-77 to £977 (Rs. 9777) in 1880-81 and the 

expenditure, exclusive of special public works, been reduced from 

JE841 (Rs. 8407) to £355 (Rs. 5553). 

^_ The management of the station is entrusted to the Civil Surgeon, 
Hnvbo, with the title of Superintendent, has, within station limits, 
^^he powers of a Third Class Magistrate. Subject to the Collector 
of Thdna he has the entire management of the station, looking 
after the repairs of roads, settling the charges of palanquin-bearers 
pony-keepers and porters, and regulating the use of water, the 
conservancy arrangements, and the market. He holds office for 
two years, and has under him a first class hospital-assistant, a head 
constable and three constables, who, besides their dispensing and 
jlice duties, attend to the general work of the Superintendent's 
There are also a native clerk, an overseer and assistant- 
pseer of roads and reservoirs, four messengers, two gardeners, 
reservoir and two firewood men, and two sweepers, Including 
le Superintendent's pay and allowanco the monthly cost ol tho 
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XIV. establishtnont amounts 
Places oTintereat (R«- l^^^O '" ^^^ '^^^^ season.^ 

Tho yearly road ropaira cost about £100 (Rs. 1000). The mai 
Neral road, which was coraplotod in 1853, has lately (1880),. at a 
of between £^300 and £400 (Rs. 3000 -Ra. 4000), been widen 
and improved between Noral station and the top of the spn 
It stretches for about oiglit miles from Ncral station to thi 
Clarendon Hotel. The levels show for the first mile a rise 
] 2670 feet, for the second a rise to 555'89 feet, for the third 
975-38 feet, for the fourth to 152507 feet, for tlie fifth to 21381 
for the sixth to 228395 feet, for the seventh to 2376-92 feet at i 
market, and from this a fall in tho eighth mile to 210930 foet in tbft 
Pi-sharnAth orBund Valley. This road is kept in good repair,and thoogh 
unfitted for carriages or carts, is in all places wide enough for two or 
three ponies to pass. On tho hill-top, the two and a half miles to 
tho Clarendon Hotel are fairly level and the road has a breadth of 
about twenty feet. This could easily be made fit for carriages, an 
the drive could without difficulty be continued round Chauk Poin 
The returns show that on an average the ascent of the hill cos 
£648 (Rs. 6480) for tonjans and palanquins, £814 (Rs. 8140) foi 
ponies, £253 (Rs. 2529) for bullocks, and £25 (Rs. 245) for poi 
runners. This revenue of £2300 (Rs. 23,000) would, it has bee 
calculated, pay a cheap hill railway. The first four miles would 
comparatively easy, but the ascent of the steep cliff in the fifth mil 
would bo difficult and costly. Besides the main road there are abon 
thirty-two miles of bridle paths varying in breadth, but always wi 
room for two riders to meet. These lanes wind over the hill, wit 
many upsand downs, and have the charm of being well -shaded, and 
every now and again, of commanding views of the outlying point 
and of Prabal, B&vaMalang, and other high neighbouring hills. In 
Bome parts of tho hill, as at Echo and Danger points, the path is so 
steep and runs bo close to the cliff that it is seldom used by ridcrt. 
Besides the main Neral road, the old Chauk road through Ram B^h 
and tho part-paved part rock-cut stair up the ravine between Great 
Chauk and One Tree Hill^ many tracts lead down the hillside. 
Several of these, though rough, are passable for a booted European,' 
but numbers are too steep and slippery to be oaed by any one bui 
tho barefooted hill-people. 

The chief means of conve}Tuico are palanquins, long chairs hung 
on poles called totija}i», and ponies, and the chief means of carriage 
are pack-bullocks and porters. Of twenty-six palanquins and 
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tonjans, thirteen belong to a S^t^ra Afhdr,' the foreman of thOH 

- ^ 



bearers, and thirteen belong to the Superintendonl. On the top ol 



The deteiU are, all the year round. Snperintendent's pay £10fl 6a (Rd. 1003), allow- 
Mice £10 (Ra. 100), ho«)ital-a<B«i»Unt'H pay £6 (Rb. 60), allowance £n (K«. my 
head constable £1 4«. (Ra. 12), chaudri £2 (Re. 20). four me«songer» £3 4*. (Ra 
two gangers £2 4». (Rb. 22), and two gardeners £1 12*. (R«. 16) ; for nine moat 
Uieyear, three constAbles £2 8«. (Rs. 24), office clerk £1 (Rs, 10), two lirewooil 
£1 ia«. (Ra. 16), and two sweepers JM (Ba. 40) ; for seven montlifl in tho year, 
rswrvoir men £1 I2s. (Ra, 16). 
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he bill a gang of six bearers is enough for a palanquin, but to go np 
or dowu tho hill a douV>le gaug is wanted. Tho faro up or down the 
hill is 10*. (Rs. 8), and for a trip on the kill-top from 3«. to 0«. 
(Rs. 1-8 -Rs. 3), Of the IC^f*,, 1*. (8 as.) goes to the owner of the 
palanquin. Is. (8 as.) as a fee^ and 2«. (Re. 1) as toll. The remaining 
1 2s. (Ra. 6) are divided equally among the bearers. The bearera who 
number about 150 men, are strangers from Wai and MahAbaleshvar. 
Of the whole number about 100 are MarAtha Mhara, forty Marath/is 
and ten Musalmans of the Ddv^ar or iron-smelting class. All but a 
few leave the hill after the middle of June. 

The ponies, of which there are about eighty, almost all come from 
Poona. The charge for a trip np or down the hill, or for a day on 
the top, is 48. (Rs. 2) and 2s. Qd. (Rs. 1-4) if for a servant. The ponies 
are almost all quiet and well cared for ; they vary in value from £2 10*. 
to £20 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 200). Their keepers and owners, some of whom 
have as many as three or four pairs, are Poona Musalm^ns, Junnar 
Mhdrs, and Talegaon Maritthsls. For a trip up and down the hill 
the toll is 2^d. (1 i as.) for a horse and Id. (9 pies) for a pony. 

The pack-bullocks generally belong to Konkau Telis or oilmen and 
Musalmans, and to Poona Musalmans and Lamanis. They carry 
loads of from 100 to 140 pounds chiefly of grain, sand, and mortar, 
and charge Is. (8 as.) a trip. A bullock pays a toll of 2^^. (1^ as.) 

Tho earners are almost all from tho Satdra district, W^ and 
Mahdbaloshvar. They are Marfithas and Mhara, and one or two are 
Davar Musalmans. They carry baggage and market supplies, the 
smaller articles on their heads and the larger swung from a polo 
slung on the shoulders of two or more men. In 1852 the charge for 
a labourer for a day or for a trip to Noral was Sd. (2 as.) j it was raised, 
in 1871, to 7^ J. (5 as.) with the provision that a man must carry as 
much as forty pounds. These terms are still in force. Besides the 
regular carriers, Neral and other Kunbis, and, of the hill-people, both 
Thakura and Kdthkaris, carry small articles of personal baggage 
and other light loads. 

In regulating tho water-supply the Superintendent's supervision 
is limited to enforcing the rules against washing clothes or otherwise 
fouling the water of the Bund and Simpson reservoirs. Places 
are set apart for the washing of clothes in the beds of the streams 
below the dams of these reservoii's. There is no charge for the 
water either of the reservoirs or of the springs. The heavy cost of 
water-carriage is a sufficient check on waste. For the winter season, 
from the 1st October to the 31st March, water-carriers are paid 18s. 
(Rs. 9) a month for a daily supply of six water-bags. For less than 
four bags the charge is at the rate of 1 Jti. (10 pies) a bag. For the hot 
season, fi'ora Ist April to June 15thj the monthly clxarge is £1 4/f. 
(Rs. 12) for six water bags a day, and for less than four water-baga 
1^-/. (1 anna) a bag. 

In additic»n to abont five private sweepers, two Government 
sweepers, each paid £2 (Rs. 20) a month, are made responsible that 
no night-soil is allowed to gather on the hill. 

For the convenience of visitors a telegraph office is open from 
October to June, and throughout tho season there are two daily 
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lapter XIV. posts. The chief publie buililingg and institutions arc tl 
Places oTintereat Snperintendent^g Residence, the Snperintendent's, Poet, and Telegraf 
Offices, thePolice Lines, the Hospital-Assistant's Qoarters, the Pabli 
Works Storehonse, the Sanitarium and Native Rest-hoose, the Hole] 
and Market, the Library and Gymkhana, and of places of worship tl 
English Church and Catholic Chapel, the Mosque, the Temples < ' 
and Shiv and the shrine of Pisharn6th. The Superintendent's i 
is a well-built convenient house on the central plateau a little lo tl 
south of the Enghsh Church. It is said to have cost £3000 (Rs. 30,O0C 
to build, but it was bought by Government in 1868 for £700 (Rs. 700( 
and yields a monthly rent of £4 (Rs. 40). The Superintendent'd 
the post, and the telegraph offices are in one building on the mail 
road near the Clarendon Hotel, The police lines, a small stone buildi| 
iiig with room for six men, lie to the east of the Mai'ket road a little 
the north of the market-place and close to the Superintendent'* offic 
are the hospital assistant's quarters and the Public Works storehouse 
fifty feet long by eighteen broad. The sanitarium, built by Governmei 
in 1866, stands on a pleasant site in the south-west of the hill aboi 
half way between Danger point and One Tree Hill. It is a on« 
storied building raised on a high stone plintli divided into 
partially furnished sets of quarters. As the Chauk road is seldom 
nsed, these rooms are much out of the way and are little in del 
Visitors arrange for their own board and pay 28. (Re, 1) a 
a set of two rooms. Close to the market place, to the west of tl 
main road, is the native rest-house a tiled one-storied stone building 
fifty-four feet long by thirty-four broad divided by a central widl. 

The station has fivo hotels. One on Gdrbat hill in the north-easf 
thi-oe in the central Pishamath valley, and one on the southeru Chai 
plateau. The Qai'bat hotel on the south slope of Garbat hill hasroomfc 
twenty-five guests and charges lOs. (Rs. 5) a day. In the central vallei 
to tlie right, a little beyond the market-place, Pinto's, or the Alescandi 
hotel, has room for twenty -one gnests and charges 12s. (Rs. 6) a daj 
if for less, and 10*. (Rs. 5) a day, if for more than a week ; close by ij 
the Hope Hall Hotel with room for eight guests and a daily charge 
10«. (Rs. 5); a little further, beyond the Superintendent's office, is tJ 
Clarendon Hotel with room for eighteen visitors and a daily ckarf 
of 10«. (Rs. 5) ; and, on the high Chauk plateau, is the Chauk Hot« 
with room for twenty-five guests and a daily charge of 10*. (Rs. 6) 

The original market place stood on flat ground on the north sic 
of the Pishamath valley. It was badly placed to tho windward 
many houses and on the gathering ground of the reservoir, 
the destruction of tho original buildings by firo, on the 12Lh of Apt 
1865, Government gave £500 (Rs. 5000) for a new market aa< 
private sub.scriptions were added. The present site, doe 
leeward of tho thickest peopled part of the hill, was chosen 
new market sprung up in every way better than the old one. 

The shops and labourers' houses connected with the 
place cluster on the east slope of the hill-top on both sidi 
the main Neral road about seven miles from Neral. C( 
from Neral, about a quarter of a milo from the seventh mile 
the row of thatched huts on the left belong to the Wai ChAmbh^S 
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fchoe-makers and cnttlc-kooperB. Beyond them, to the right, aro the Chapter XIV. 
email police lines and Public Works st^re-shed, and, on both sides of piacea oflnterettr 
the road, are tlie huts of Mardthi palanquin-bearers and carriers ; 
further on the left are the pony stables and the Sat^lra Sondr's house, 
and tho huts of the Kfuniithi masons and barbers; a little further to 
^_ tho rif?ht are a small temple to MAruti, a one-storiod stone bakery 
^Kind liquor-shop, and a stone cloth-shop kept by a Bbatta^ a tailor's 
^^house, and two Viiniaa' houses, and above, to the right, the ranttou 
market. To the left of the main road are two native grocera' 
^K shops, one kept by a Kachhi or Memon and the other by a 
I^Poona Musalmdu, and close by are one or two vegetable-sellers with 
baskets of pine-apples, mangoes, potatoes, onions^andyams. Between 

i these shops and the cliff is a quadrangle surrounded by thatched or 
fSron-roofed sheds which are let as dwellings and shops. Of the 
lehops one is a tailor's, one a Hweetmeat-seller's, three are grain and 
l^rocery shops, and two are empty. A little further is the open space 
where the Sunday-market is held, and beyond it to the left, on the 
"brink of tho clitf, is a hamlet of about twenty sniall thatched watHts 
and danb huts, the quarters of the Mhar palanquin-bearers who 
belong to Wdi and Mah^baleshvar. Opposite the Musalman grocers' 
shops a path leads west, up the hillside, to the mutton -market. 
To the right are some grocors' and onion-sellera' sheds, and on 
the left is a small well-kept stone mosque. The mutton-market 
is a row of thatched and iron-roofed houses parallel to the main 
road. Among the shops are four green grocers' shops with supplies 
of mangoes, plantains, oranges, onions, pine-apples, carrots, limes, 
and pot herbs ; four muttpn butchers* houses ; ^ four Buruds' 
houses with hen-crates and baskets j two washermen's houses, in one 
house a Bij/ipur blanket-seller, and, a little to the left, two Musalman 
I beef butchers who spend tho throe rainy months in Panvel.^ 

The Library is a small room close to the Superintendent's office. 

It has 590 volumes and takes tho two daily local papers, the Times 

of India and Bombay Gazette, and three weekly English papers, 

K^the Illustrated London News, Punch, and the Overland Mail. 

^PThere are (1881) eighty-two subscribers who pay 4s. (Rs. 2) a week, 

^ 6». (Rs. 3) a fortnight, 10.*. (Rs. 5) a month, or £1 (Rs. 10) a year. 

The GyTnkhaua, or Sport Club, with grounds prettily placed on a 
amall tree-fringed plateau below and to the north-west of Artist 
Point, is, both in the mornings and ev^enings, a favourite resort. 
Round a small circular pavilion are laid out four lawn tennis and 
four badmiutou courts, and, on a terrace to the south, under a shed 
that was built in 1879 at a cost of about £10 (Rs. 100), are two 
more badminton courts. The present (1881) rates of subscription 
Hftre for non-pla}nng members 4a-. (Rs. 2) for tho season, and for 
ilaying members is, (Rs. 2) for a week, or, for the season a donation 
)f £1 (Rs. 10) or an entrance fee of 4#. (Rs. 2) with a monthly 
subscription of 8». (Ra. 4). 



Liltrar^. 



' When the bill is crowded abont eiglit or ten sheep are killed every day, and 
i-SupdAys twelve or thirtet^n. 
1^* For the Hupply of b«ef a cow it killed everj- (ith*r d»y. 
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Exclusive of shops and labourers' huts, there are eighty-' 
houses. Kxcept iu the centre of the hill near the market where the si 
are not move than an acre, each house is on an average surrounded 
a plot of about five acres. Almost all the houses are built of laterii 
stone which is always at hand, cheap to work, and lasting*. All oth 
building materials, timber, sand, and mortar, come from the foot 
the hill. Of the whole number of houses thirty are tiled, twenty-eig] 
iron-roofed, and twenty-four thatched. Their accommodation ran 
from four to sLsteeu rooms, and their rents range in the Octo 
season from £10 to £100 (Ra. lOO-Rs. 1000), and in the Mi 
season from £20 to £100 (Rs. 200- Rs. 1000). Of the whole numb 
eighteen are owned bj Pdrsis, fifteen by Europeans, ten by Hindus, 
four by Muhammadans, four by Portuguese, three by Jains, and one 
by an Arab.^ Of late years, though no now houses have been built, 
the accommodation at several of the hotels has been greatly 
increased. Carpenters and masons from Bombay, Poona, and 
remain on the hill for eight months in the year, carpenters getti 
a daily wage of 2s. (Re. 1) and masons of Is. 6d. (12 annat] 
Contracts for the repairs of houses are taken by Messrs. Allyb 
Adamji & Co. of Poona, and by a Chinese carpenter who has 
settled on the hill. During the south-west monsoon most houaM 
cased with thatched screens. But this makes the inside so cl 
and damp that the furniture gets covered with mildew, and it 
probably better to leave at least one side of the house open. 

In 1879-80 ground rents yielded £185 (Rs. 1850). The or: 
rent of 10», (Rs. 5) an acre was afterwards raised to 14s. (Rs. 7}, 
it is at this enhanced rate that leases are renewed. In letting si 
for building it is stipulated that the house should be built within 
vears, that no trees of more than twenty-foui' inches in girth sh 
De cut withoat leave, that landmarks are kept in repair, and that 
Collector of Thdna may resume the land on non-payment of rent. 
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^ The following det&ila have been supplied by Mr. £. W. Flower, the flouac 
Agent. The numberB are those shown on the map. On the eastern ridge, (h tbi 
Chalet, rent Ra. 700 in May, Ra. 6U0 in October ; on the niain bill iu the nor '~ 
(2) R^jastbin ; (3) Crafgie Bum, Ra. 450, R^. 300; (4) Redl&nd ; (5) Hard 
Bungalow, Ra. GOO, Rs. 400 ; (6) ElphiUi»tone Lodge ; (7) Fernwood, Ra. 500, 
mmn House; (9) Springwood, Rs. 000, R.S.450; (10) Rose Hill ; (11) Beehive, 
Ra. 550; (12) Lynch 'a Bungalow, Rs. 600, Rs. 450; (13J St^jaru'a Cottai 
StonehenffC, Rs, "OO, Rs. 500 ; (15) Gowan Lodge ; (IC) the Folly, Rs. 1000, Rt 
(17) Scott 9 Bungalow, Rs. 700, Rs. 500 ; (18) Rugby Lodge, Ri. 5U0, Ra. 3f 
Walker's Bungalow, Rs. 600, Rs. 450; (20) the Grange ;'(21) the Monnt[Superm1 
Hooae] ; (22) Kozario House, Ra. 500, Rs. 350 ; (23) Hella Viata, Rs. 500, Ra. : 
Maria Cottage, Ra. 500, Rs. 350; (25) Hermitiige, Rs. 800, Rs. 650 ; (26) The Wild 
Ra. 200, Rs. 100; (27) Hund3i<lc Cottage, Ra. 500, Ra. 350 ; (28) Prabal, Ks. .500, 
(29) Coxen'a Bungalow, R*. 600, Ba. 300; (30) Arnold Lodge, Rs. 6(><» >v. 
Sunny Side: (.32) Foreat Lodge, Rs. 650, Rs. 450 ; (33) Rose Cotta 0] 

Keepsake, Rs. 360, 360 ; (35) Prospect Hill ; (36) Cnprers House, 1 
(37) Aliiddin Lodge. Rs. 400, Rs. 250 ; (38) Mary Lodge, Ra, 600, Rs. 3.->0 ; \3S*) Sttj 
Bungalow, Rs. 700, Ra. 400; (40) Bar Cottage, Ra. 500. Rs. 4(X) : (41) The 
Ra. 400, Rs. 250; (42) Red House ; (43) Wallace & Co.'s; (44) The Byk« 
Msngaldda' Bungalow ; (4»3) Benedict Lodge ; (47) Patriae Loilge, Ra. 700. 
(48) Terrace Cottage, Ra. 500. Rs. 360; (49) Mendes Bous. '- ''^^ ' 
(60) KolMh House ; (51) VA'Adia Lodge ; (52) Gomes' Bungalow 
Ks. 600, Ra. 400 ; (54) Kinloch Castle Hill ; (55) Underwood ; (.x ij 

Rs. 400 ; and, on the west ridge, (57) Stone House ; (58) Ewart Lcnlge, 
Es. 350 ; (59) Cairmuure House ; (60) MiUduoga : and (61) VVuodlauds, R&. 200, ', 
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»The Church stands on one of the highest and most central sites 
on the hill, a little north of the Superintendent's residence. The 
foundation was laid in 1858, and, with the help of a Government 
grant, the Church was completed by private subscription in 1861 at 
a cost of £2026 (Rs. 26,2G0) and consecrated by Bishop flardiug in 
1865. It has been made over to the Bishop of Bombay in trust for 
the residents of Matherdn. It is a plain neat building, with tjoats 
for 130 persons, a richly painted Avindow, the gift of the late Mr. 
Michael H. Scott, a stone font, and a harmonium, and is in all 
respects well and orderly appointed. As there is no resident chaplain, 
the services are usually performed by clerioaJ visitors, or, in their 
absence, by the Superintendent. To the east, in a hollow of the hill 
a little below the level of the church plateau, is the small European 
burying ground. 

The Catholic Chapel of the Holy Cross, situated near the Superin- 
tendent's office, was built soon after the hill was made a sanitarium 
(1852), consecrated in May 1858, and greatly improved in 1872. 
With seats for ninety people, it has a nave twenty -tive feet long, 
fourteen broad, and eighteen high, aisles fifteen feet long ten broad 
and 20^ high, and a chapel fifteen feet long thirteen broad and 
25 1 high. Of resident parishioners there are not more than eight 
or t«n, but the congregation increases in the October season to 
seventy or eighty, and, in the May season, to 125 or 150. To the 
south of the Chapel is the priest's dwelling. 

On the left of the path that leads from the Market road to 
the mutton market is a small and neat Mosque of laterite stone. 
It was built in the year 1872, chiefly from funds contributed by 
Messrs. Mohammad Ali Rog6, Kamu Sethj and Rahim-at-ulUh three 
rich citizens of Bombay. 

On the same side of the Market road, not many yards further north, 
is a small modern atone temple with a large red image of Miruti 
or the Monkey God. The Temple was built in 1874 from money 
subscribed by MarathAa and Brihmans in sums varying from Gd. 
to lOs. (ann-as 4-Rs. 5). A Br4,hman clerk in the Public Works 
Department takes charge of the temple. The worshippers are 
Mardthas, who offer flowers and cocoanuts and burn camphor. Close 
to the Clarendon Hotel and Public Works Storehouse is a temple 
of Shiv which was built in 1870. The only other Hindu shrine on 
the hill-top is the shrine of the Dhangar's god PishamAth, in a 
thick grove on the south bank of the Pishamdth valley. A 
description of the shrine has been given in the account of the 
Dliangars. 

From Pinto's Hotel the leading points on the hill-top can 
be comfortably seen in three rides or walks. The first morning 
may be given to the eastern ridge or wing of hills. Panorama point 
and Governor's hill, Qdrbat hill and Gdrbat point. The details are : 
North along the Neral road nearly two miles to the neck that 
joins the eastern ridge to the body of the hill ; north about a mile 
and a half to the end of Panorama point ; back on foot along the 
crest of Governor's hill, a mile and a half to the Neral toll ; from the 
toll sonth round the east side of Gdrbat hill about a mile and a 
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ijuartci to the end of Garbat point ; and back by tbu west side ti 
inileH to the main hill a little to the Bouth of the dry reserrt 
known as the Fife Filter ; from this back a mile and a quarter 
Pinto's ; total about nine and a half miles. 

The next morning may bo given to Alexander {loint on the ei 
Chauk and Danger points on the south, and the PisharnAth vall« 
and Fuller lake on the west. The details arc : Half a mile sout' 
cast to Alexander point, back ronnd the hollow at the top of litl 
Khatvun valley half a mile, past the road to the Rim B^gh, soat 
nearly a mile to Little Chauk, west round little Chauk half a mile 
Great Chauk, west round the top of the Varosha valley a quarter of ( 
Tnilo to One Tree Hill, north half a mile to the tSanitarium, north byl 
footputh three -quart'Ors of a mile to Danger point, north-east throuj; 
the grove and past Pisharnitth'a shrine to the Pishamdth valley ale 
the Charlotte Lake, and, up the valley.half a mile east to the Clarendt 
Hott'l and half a mile north to Pinto's ; total five miles. 

The afternoon of the same day, or of some future day, for it is 
afternoon walk, may be spent in visiting the west and north 
Echo, Landscape, Louisa, Porcupine, Monkey, and Hart Point 
and the northern part of the crest of the hill. Pass west down 
Piahnrnath valley to the north of Fuller lake, at the foot close 
dam turn north half a mile to Echo point and a quarter f art 
Landscape (this mnst be done on foot), a mile south-west along 
low road through a wooded hollow to Louisa point, a quarter of a i 
north along the crest of the point, to the left along the western c 
a mile north to Porcupine, north-east half a mile to Malet's sprin 
about half a mile down to the springs and back passing Ponson 
spring on the left which is worth a visit, half a mile north 
the Gymkhana, north half a mile leaving Elphinstone Lodge 
left past Craigio Burn to Moukey point, a quarter of a mile n« 
to Hart point, three-quarters north-east to Simpson reaervoir, dc 
a steep track about half a mile to the reservoir and back, leaving 
the Market road on the left keep the crest of the hill above the 
GymkhAna one mile south to Artist point, and along the Bare 
Church plateau a second mile south to Pinto's ; total nine miles 

Besides to the points on the hill-top there are several walks, soi 
i>f them easy half-day trips to the terraces on the hill-side, oth 
heavier trips, moat of them involving a climb down t-o the Konkair 
plain, and some of them including a visit to one of the neigh bonriiig 
hills. Of these walks thirteen may be noticed, seven of th' 
and six of the longer class. The seven short haJf-day w.i 

1, Down to the R Am Bji,gh wood round Chauk and up the One Tree Hi 

2, Down Louisa Point and up Porcupine Point; 3, Round Loui 
Point ; 4, By Malet's Spring to Porcupine Point ; 5, Round Panorai 
Point ; 6, Round Alexander Point ; and 7, Round G^bat Point.* 

1. RAm Bagh Wood to One Tbek Hill: From the cre«t of tl 
cliff a little south of Alexaudor point the path winds down a ro% 
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' Thwo tj'ips have been oontributcd by Mr. W, Hart, First Judge Bombay 
Cnuse Court. 
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eep slope, between the rounded rocky brow of Alexander point 
and the sheer scarp that stretches south to Little Chauk. During the 
hot season, to the left, lightened by young trumpet-shaped plantain 
leaves and golden tufted ■pdhir«, a withered slope, grey with leatleSB 
branches, falls to a broad belt of evergreen forest, varying in tint 
from yellow and grey green, through bright green and blue, to 
masses of deep green, and tufts of orange and brown.' 

Beyond the forest, across the great KMtvan ravine, stands G^rbat 
point and the long low spnr that stretches south to Sondai peak. 
Behind this spur rise many flat isolated blocks of hill, and, in the 
distance, stretches the wall of the Sahy^dris broken by the cleft of 
the Knsur pass. In the RAm B^gh, except the overhanging crag 
to the west, the view is bounded on all sides by rich leafage. 
Raspberry-like underwood hides great moss-covered boulders, from 
which bonda and mango stems rise in branchless columns over 
fifty feet high and with an even girth of six or seven feet." Among 
the large tree the thick underwood of bushes and large-leaved 
BeedlijQgs, is varied by the long dark sprays of the poldra or great 
mountain ash, and the light green of the kumba, and is 
adorned by festoons of great climbing trees, whose cable-like 
trunks, some smooth and tight-drawn, others ragged knotted and 
loose-swinging, stretch from the ground to the tree tops and cross 
overhead from tree to tree. Some years ago a nimiber of young 
vanilla bushes were planted on the left of the path soon after 
entering the Ram Bagh, but almost all have died. A beautiful 
fern, the Acrophorus immersus, which five years ago was abundant, 
has also lately disappeared or nearly disappeared. 

Beyond the nook or hollow behind Little Chauk the terrace is 
opener and the trees are small and stunted, little larger than in 
the poorer and less aheltered parts of the hill-top. Onwards the 
path winds through a thin coppice of yellowish grey and bright 
green bushes, with a sprinkling of larger trees with smooth black 
bark, spikes of small bottlo-brush flowers, and fresh dark-purplo 
leaves ageing into deep green. ^ Hound Little Chauk, beyond the 
mouth of the K^tvan valley, an easy footpath winds over rocky 
spurs scantily clothed with trees and shrubs. To the right rise, the 
smooth rounded masses of Little and Great Chauk with huge honey- 
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and mangoes, bluish piads and aptdn, deep green tupan, f/uluvM, and anjana, or&ngo 
bronobcs of the bangol parasito, ruddy tufts of youug hirda and nana leaves, and 
hare grey beads of leafless vdran, ndtidji, and juprls. 

■■' Mr. P. B, Maclaran, C.E., gives the fnllowing details : Ouo honda tree, six feet 
nine inches in girth, six feet from the ground, has a straight stem fifty feet high and 
at that height a girth of five foet. Another hondo tree with a girth of six feet, at six 
feet from the ground, is sixty-five feet high from the ground to the first branch and 
at that height has a girth of three feet A mango tree witli a girth of six feet, at nine 
feet from tLo ground, has a height of thirty-five foet to the first branch. Another 
mango tree with a girth of fifteen feet, at about five feet from the ground, has a 
straight trunk of about forty feet at which height it has a girth of eight feet. 

' The bushes are, yellowish-green bdhmans, bright mrcindii/>, purple-sprayed 
nandnxi creeperw, bluish-green pisd», coarse russet egiivars, tamarind-like nvalU, 

^^ kudos with white swcct-smclliiig flower heads, and purpled- tipped rdnbh^ndis ', the 

^H large trees ore aim, 
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combs clustering under some of the overhanging ledges. 
the left, down a stoep slope, stretches a narrow band of 
treeB and bashes. In front is the small ravine of the 
etxeam, whose further bank rises above some black rocks in a bright , 
many-tinted slope of green, wliich falls gently south, opemngj 
into brown and yellow glades as it nears the plateau's edge.' Alonff 
the edge runs a low rocky scarp, under which stretches a seoooa^ 
broader wooded belt, with open glades and clumps of trees, Ic 
to a bar© flat spur on which cluster the huts of the Karpa hai 
To the west, as if from the outer fringe of the upper terrace, 
the gentle slopes that centre in the tower-like rock of Isilgad. 

Under Great Chauk the wood again grows thicker, with a frealk 
undergrowth of bushes and seedlings, hiding great mossy boulders 
whose shapes fit the hollows and scars in the scarp above. Again 
the path leaves the deeper wood, and, along winding glades, passes 
among clumps of brushwood and groups of trees, that, to the right, 
rise in a bank of bright leafage, above which, tn form and coloar 
like a huge elephant, towers the black mass of Great Chank. On 
the right, past Great Chauk point, the bare south bluff of Matherdn, 
with notable vulture nests in the holes on the face of the cliffs, 
stretches west to the outlying buttress of One Tree Hill. In front 
is a well wooded slope, through whose trees looms the flat mass of 
Prabal, passing south into the long ridge that leads to the platean 
and rocky peak of Isilgad, behind which rise several ranges, the 
chief of thom cndiog to the south-east in the funnel hill of Kamila. 
Further on, falling to the bed of the Varosha, the path enters the' 
Varosha forest among huge boulders, thick underwood, festoons of 
climbing trees, and mighty mango trunks. From the upper fringe 
of this forest the path partly paved, partly rock-cut, stoep but 
nowhere so rough as to require scrambling, climbs in sharp zigzags 
up the narrow bed of the Varosha between the black bastion-like 
bluffs of Great Chauk and One Tr«e Hill. Looking back from the 
crest, on a flat spur, beyond the deep green of the forest, are the 
thatched roofs of Varosha. About five miles across the plain, close 
to the dark green line of the Pan vol highroad, is the large village or 
country town of Chauk, and, beyond Chauk, rise the rugged peaks 
and*flat ranges of Bhor in Sdtdra and of Pen in KoUba. 

2. Louisa Point to Poecupine Point. To go down Louisa point 
and up Porcupine point, take the path between Ewart Lodge and 
Stone House, close to the gate of Stone House, and go down about ^^ 
300 feet to the terrace. On the terrace, before reaching the Thikur's ^M 
huts, torn to the right, and follow the path, which leads north, ^B 
through the wood, to a dead tree almost right under the end of 
Porcupine point. Then follow a little path to the right which runs 
pretty straight up the hill, and reaches the top close to Porcupine 
point. This round is about two miles long, the time about three- 
quarters of an hour, and the path fairly good all the way. 
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* Yellow jAprans, grey umhar» and dtans, blue pi»d$, jambuU, and »i«ut, deep greea j 
ttipoji, aiyanu, lumbuUi, and mangoes. ' 
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3. Round Louisa Point. To walk round Louisa point, go down 
to the terrace as in the last walk. Then, instead of taking the 
right, turn to the left, and so double Louisa point. Then keep pretty 
high and go straight to a watercourse running down from the hill 
on the left. Climb this watercourse, past a perennial spring below 
Stone House, on to the Louisa point road immediately opposite 
Stone House gate. This round is not much over a mile ; the time 
nearly three-quarters of an hour ; the path easy till it rounds the 
point, after this it is sometimes faint and easily lost. At the end of 
May and tho beginning of Jnne, under the end of the point, the 
terrace is covered with beautiful fragrant white lilies, whose bulbs 
lying close to the surface can be easily dag up with a pocket knife. 

4. Malet's Spring to Pokcupine Point. To go from Malet's 
spring to Porcupine point, follow the bed of the watercourse at 
Malet's Spring for a short distance till a narrow path appears on the 
left. Follow this through the wood till it meets another path running 
down on the left from the spur just below the end of Porcupine 
point. Climb this spur till close under the rocky nose of the point, 
then turn to the right, and keep under the rock of the point for 
about 200 yards^ till, near the top, you hit on the path by which the 
ascent is mado in walk number two. This is a far rougher and more 
difficult walk than those already described. The distance is about 
two miles, the time more than an hour, the path bad and steep all the 
way, and in places faiat and easily lost, 

5. Round Panorama Point. The walk round Panorama point is 
one of the most beautiful and interesting on the hill. Pass down 
the valley of the Simpson reservoir, keeping on tho right bank of 
the stream below tho dam, until you reach a point about 3DU yards 
short of where the stream falls over the edge of the Mil into the 
valley, a few yards above a spring of water close to the right bank 
the stones round which are covered with red paint. The foundations 
on the left bank of tho stream and a steep red-soil bank on the right 
are traces of the Elphiuatone Reservoir which was swept away 
during the first rains after it was built. At the top of the red-soil 
bank is the Kdthkaris' burial-ground, tho graves marked with mounds 
of loose stones on some of which are the remains of offerings. 
Across this burial-ground north-east towards Panorama point, a 
path runs into the belt of wood which stretches almost round the 
hill about the level of the Ram Bdgb. Follow tliis path till it leads 
under the end of Panorama point. Here a narrow slightly sloping 
ridge stretches a considerable distance north. The point of this 
ridge commands a striking view. Looking back all that can be seen 
of Mfttheran is the map of Panorama point rising in a huge steep 
cone like a miniature Matterhom. Looking north, perched on a 
neighbouring hill, are the ruins of the Mardtha fort of Peb so close 
that tho lines between the stones can be clearly seen. Though so 
close it cannot be reached, unless with the aid of ropes or ladders, 
A little below, the ground falls sheer away in a short overhanging 
blnff, and a steep nick with scarped sides cut in the narrow isthmus 
which joins tho ridge with Pob hill adds to the difficulty of the 
passage. lu late May and in June the terrace below Panorama point, 
like the Louisa point plateau, is covered with sweet white lilies. 
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Returning to the path below tho cliff, pass round the point, and V< 
the path south-ejiat through tho wood to a very large old tig 
whore the path branches in several directions. Tiie whort^st waj 
to keeu to the highest or right hand path till it leads to one of t 
steep little tracks which climb the hill on the right. The first 
these tracks leads to the hill-top a few yarda north, and the aecoB 
track, a few yards south of the Governor's Site. Both of these 
are hard to find, both are steep, and if, as is not unlikely, one of 
many watercourses is mistaken for the path, a troublesome 
leather dangerous climb ends in a steep impassable scarp, 
midmost path leads slightly down past the spring which feeds t 
water-pipe, out on to the Neral road a few yards above the point who: 
the pipe crosses the road, and about a quarter of a mile above th< 
drinking fountain on the upper terrace. The lowest path in thi 
wood, after turning north ior a short distance, leads to the uppe 
terrace close to the drinking fouutAin. The whole distance of thi; 
round is about four miles ; the time nearly two hours ; the path fairl 
good all the way, but there is a little difficulty in finding it at tlia' 
beginning near the Kdthkari'a burying-ground and aW in choosing 
the proper track up Panorama hill at the end. 

6. Round Alexander Point. The walk round Alexander poin< 
is interesting, but rough. At the meeting of the three roads 
Alexander point, the Clarendon Hotel and Chauk point, just beloi 
the back of Paradise Lodge, in the corner between Alexander 
and the body of the hill, a path in the steep bed of a waterci 
runs down the eastern face of the hill. For the greater part of the i 
five minutes the path seems to have once been paved like an ancienl 
Roman road. Further down, in the bed of the stream, arc a namb< 
of holes like shallow wells. The deepening of these pools and 
paving o! the path probably date from the time when i\\e 
place was close by. A few yarda further down a path run* i 
wood on the left. Follow this path east, round the sonth-westuruj 
slope of Alexander point. At times the path is faint and easily loatj 
and in one place it runs for a few yards most unpleasantly near the 
edge of a sheer drop of seventy or eighty feet. lu time it leads 
into another better-marked and more-used path, rnnm'ng from lb«j 
left down the spur under the end of Alexander point. This pathj 
which is long and steep, and very rough in one or two place.s, leailt 
to the top right over the tip of the nose of Alexander point. Th« 
length of this round is about one and a half miles, the time 
an hour j the path very steep all the way and in places difficult 

7. Round GAebat Point. Round Gfirbat point is a short and 
walk, but somewhat exposed to the morning sun. To avoid the sr 
keep the eastern side of the point, and follow a narrow track whicl 
runs down to the left about 300 yards from where the two roads 
the point divide. After rounding the end of the point and passti 
a little hamlet, a narrow track up the west aide of the point leac 
to the top, rather nearer the end tluin where the eastern path left 
tho crest of the bill. This round is about one and a half miles,! 
time a little ovor half an hour ; and the path good and 
throughout. 
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Of the six whole-day, or at least heavy half-day, walks, four keep 
to Mdther^n hill and two stretch to the neighboui-ing hills. The 
four long M^ther^n trips are from Ghauk spur to Alexander point ; 
2, From Louisa point to One Tree hill ; 3, From Louisa spur to 
Porcupine point ; and 4, From Elphinstone Spring to Porcupiue point. 
The two neighbouring hills which can be easily visited are Prabal 

Ion the west and Peb on the north. These walks are from five to 
eight miles with a long steep climb right into the plain. None of them 
can be easily done in less than three or four hours, and they are 
beyond the powers of most ladies. Nailed boots and a long strong 
BtafE are almost necessary, especially on the steep slippery lower 
slopes. 
1. Chadk Spur to Alexander Point. Chauk spur to Alexander 
point is a beautiful walk, especially in October, when the streams 
are full and the lower slopes of the hill-side are covered with flowering 
plants. Start, as in half-day walk number 1, by the old Chauk road 
into the RAm B&gh and follow the path towards One Tree hill for 

, about half a mile, till abroad well-marked path runs into it on the 

[left. Follow this path for nearly another half mile till almost 
straight above the village at its foot. Then, turning sharply to the 
left, pass down the north face of the spur into the valley. Thence, 
keeping north-east, cross the large watercourse which runs from 
the corner between Alexander point and the body of the hill, work 

• round tite loug spjr w ich runs down from the end of the point past 
Bome Tli^kurs' h'lts t the north of it at the east foot of the hill, 
and then strike up to the west by a path which runs down on the 

[left over the slopes ou the eastern face of the point. This leads to 
the top some 200 yards north of Alexander point. This is the longest 

[way up, but it is the easiest and steadiest climb. The bed of the 
watercourse (the path followed in the beginning of half-day walk 

[number 6) is much shorter and is in the shade almost the whole 
way. But it is extromely steep and rough, and the lower part is 

[almost impassable if there is any water in the stream. The track up 
the spur just below the end of Alexander Point (the path which 
ends short walk number 6) is also much shorter, but it is very steep, 
bare of trees, and open to the sun almost all day long. The longer 

! route passes a beautiful deep pool about eight feet broad under a 
waterfall some twelve feet high, a perfect bathing place in October. 
Then also the path through the wood is gay with the beautiful 
purple-centred yellow flowers of a tall mallow, and a thick bush 

[covered with large bright magenta blossoms. 

2. LocnsA Point to One Tbkb Hill. To go fi'om Louisa point 
to One Tree hill, take the path near Stone House, and on reaching 
the terrace keep to the left as in short walk number three. Before 
Teaching right under the end of the point strike down to the right 
by a steep path which runs almost straight into the valley. Follow 
a track which runs sonth, along the left bunk of the stream, to some 
Thiikurs' huts on the western slopes of Mdthordn, a little to the 
north of One Tree hill. From this a very steep path up the slope, 
on the left, leads to the Ram B4gh terrace, a little to the north of 
One Tree hill. Turning to the right, a little path te the soatb 
B 1064-36 
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leads in a few minxites into tlie large path that runs frotu Oi 
Tree hill to the village of Chank. Here turn east to the left, and 
climb by the One Tree hill path aa at the end of half-day walk 
number 1. 

3. Louisa Spur to Porcupinb Point. Looking down on the terraofl 
from the top of the path near Stone House, beyond theThikurs' h 
a long narrow ridge stretches north-west^ apparently joining 
terrace with the low hill to the north-east of Prabal. But between 
them a deep narrow gorge cuts the north-west of the ridge into an 
almost sheer chfp. Go down to the terrace as in the last walk, but 
keep straight on, past the Thakurs' huts, by the path which runs to 
the north-west along the crest of the ridge. Shortly before the end of 
the ridge a steep but quite practicable path runs down on each side. 
The path on the left leads down the western slope into the Prabal 
valley. The path on the right, down the northern slope a little 
further along the ridge, leads into the Maldunga valley- Taki 
the north path, just before the last descent into the valley, is a diffic^ 
and rather risKy bit of climbing. On reaching the bottom, k 
to the nearest or south bank of the stream which runs through 
gorge at the north-west end of the ridge. Follow this north-east 
you meet a steep naiTOw path running from the western slopes of 
the hill on your right. Working always to the north-east, for in 
places the path is not well marked, this leads to the terrace betw< 
Louisa point and Porcupine point, described in half-day walk num 
2, at a point about five minutes from the beginning of the last asi 
in that walk. Here turn to the left and follow the path to the no: 
east to the dead tree, under the extreme end of Porcupine point, a 
then finish as in half-day walk number 2. The forest and brushwood 
in the lower parts of tiiis walk are much thicker than they are eith^| 
between Louisa point and One Tree hill or between Chank spur a^P 
Alexander point ; they are less frequented by human beings, and 
consequently richer in animal life. The wild cat, the large bla * 
mangoose, and a very dark squirrel, all of which are rare on the 
of the hill, may be constantly seen. A large dark woodpecker, wii 
a dull red head, rarely if ever seen on the hill- top, makes the wi 
resound with the noise of his strong quick blows. 

An easier but yery much longer walk is, on reaching the 
below the Louisa spur, instead of turning np by the steep 
path on the right, to keep north-east till you strike the broad 
beaten path beween Maldunga and Mdthoran. Following this to 
right it runs east and then south, to the dead tree at the foot of 
last ascent. 

4 Elphinbtone Speiko to PoRCuprini Point. To walk from 
Elphinstone spring to Procupine point, take the steep narrow path that 
runs down by the watercourse below the spring between Elphinsto^L 
Lodge and Craigie Burn, and keep north till yon reach the pItdH 
below the west of Hart point, a short distance from its end. Thenfl^ 
go west to the main bed of the stream which flows down below 
Malet's spring from the corner between Hart and Porcupine potnta. 
Follow this stream till, after passing a clump of very large treoB 
and a cluster of Thdkur's huts, about a mile west from Hart poinl, 




^ 



^ 



here stands on the left a single hut beside a single tree on a spur 
of the hill above. Climb this hut, and take a path running round 
the northern slopes of Porcupine point. Following this round to 
the north-west of the point it leads to the dead tree already men- 
tioned, from which the round can be finished aa in the last long 
walk. A shorter but steeper way is, before rounding the point, to 
strike to the left by a narrow and little used path, running straight 
up the spur immediately below the end of Porcupine point and 
finish as in half -day walk number 4. 

The two trips to Prabal and Peb involve twelve or fourteen miles 
hard walking, with two long steep descents, and two difficult ascents. 
The walking takes nearly eight hours, four going and four coming 
back, and a halt of not less than three or four hours should be made 
in the heat of the day. A whole day of twelve hours should therefore 
be given to each of these trips and they should not be tried by any 
bat good walkers. 

1. MAtherAn to Peabal. Prabal may be reached from MatherAn 
either from Louisa point or from One Tree hill. The Louisa point 
route is shorter but the One Tree hill route is easier, especially in 
the M&ther^n part. Starting from Louisa point and coming back 
by One Tree hill, begin as in whole-day walk number 2, until yon 
reach the bed of the stream in the Prabal valley. Then, instead of 
keeping down the stream, strike across it to the west and climb by 
the spur which runs down the east face of Prabal, to the south of 
the square plateau about half way up on tbe north-east. The path, 
which is not always easy to keep, trends slightly to the north, 
until it reaches a wooded ravine about two-thirds of the way up. 
Here the path turns sharp back to the south aod leads to the top a 
little north of the middle of the east face of the bill. Prabal, though 
not nearly so large, is much like Matherdn. The same flat wooded 
terrace runs along the hill-side, about a third of the way down, and is 
particularly notable under the north-east end. The same steep sea- 
chfi-like scarps rise from this terrace to the crest of the hill. There 
is the same flat top, more thinly wooded, but with here and there 

tin the hollows some fine timber. The same points or capes stand 
■out from the body of the hill and end in the same weather-worn 
Conical crags. There is even a central hollow like the Pisharndth 
valley, only sloping east not west, down which, for some time after the 
rains, a stream flows and falls over a high rock in the east edge of 
I the hill, almost opposite the outfall of the Pisharnath stream ou 
Matherd,n. There are no regular dwellings on Prabal, but a colony 
of Kathkaris, from the neighbouring villages, occasionally set up a few 
temporary huts in the north of the hill. Of former occupation the 
chief traces are the ruined Mariltha fort and a rock-cut cistern at 
the south end, still in fair preservation. The chief part of the fort 
now standing is on a ledge below the south ond of the hilL But 
there are signs that the whole hill-top was once fortified, for here 
and there are clear traces of a wall or line of ramparts running round 
the top of the hill. Looking east is the long flat top of Mdtherdn 
with sheer cliffs rising from a belt of wood much Like what Prabal 

[ka from Miltherin. Seawai'd and over the Konkan is a fine view. 
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much wider ttan the view from Mtltherin. To retnm, take a path at 
the south eud of the hill which runs from the fort down the sout 
east slopes into the valley- Then keep slightly north of east 
the Thakurs' huta which formed the turning point of whole-day 
number 2. Thence finish as in whole-day walk number 2. In 
wood below the fort of Prabal hill grow two sorts of climbing fe 
Lygodium scandens and Lygodium flexuosum, which have of late 
years become rare on Mdtheran. 

2. MAthbrAn to Peb. Peb is the fort on the nearest or aonthm 
point of the Bava Malang range, which, in half -day walk number 
has been noticed as ' so near and yet so far ' from the plateau belo 
Panoi-ama point. Descend by Elphiustone spring as in long wal! 
number 4, but, instead of turning west to the left, keep stri 
north, leaving Hart point, the Simpson reservoir clifiFs, 
Panorama point successively on the right, till you reach the f 
a wooded ravine sloping down from the north-west, in the comi 
between Peb hill and Nilkhinda, the next peak of the Bava Malau 
range. A stiff scramble up this ravine leads to the rear or north- 
west side of the fort, to a narrow grass-cutter's path, that runs aharp 
back towards the south-east at the foot of the fort wall. Follow 
this south-east fort a short distance till you meet another narrow 
path on your left, rising steeply for a short distance over a breach in 
the fort wall. The fort, like the Prabal fort, seems to have \>eea 
planned to enclose the whole top of the hill, but, unlike Pmbal 
it has no spring or reservoir within the walls. To the no 
ground rises gradually in a long narrow ridge to a point ap 
considerably higher than M^theran, 

Mha'sd, six miles south of MurbAd, has, at the shrine of ., 
Kh^mhling, ^ a yenrly fair supposed to be the oldest in the districtJH 
It begins on Posh Shud Purnimadha (January full-moon) and lasts fo^H 
fifteen days, and is one of the moat important cattle fairs in the 
district. It ia attended by large numbers of Vanis, Kisdrs, Kunbi: 
and Musalmdns from as far as Kalyan and Juunar. The chief articl 
sold are spices, grain, salt, cloth, metal vessels, ponies and cattlOj 
especially buffaloes, somotimes, it is said, to the value of it2 
(Ra. 20,000). The shrine has lO^^ acres of private land under th 
management of the village headman. 

Mokha'da, the chief village of the Mokhida petty diviaton, lies, 

as the crow flies, about twenty, and, through Alvand, about thirty-two 
miles north of the Igatpuri station of the nurth-oast branch of the 
Peninsula railway. It lies in hilly country under the Sahy^dris, 
and, though the chief village in those parts, contains only 456 houses, 
half of them scattered in small hamlets, and, according to the 1881 
census, a population of 2107, of whom 2028 are Hindus, 78 MusalmAns, 
and one a Jew. 

It is the seat of a mahalkari, but, eocoept a record room, conf 
no Government offices as they were found unsafe and puUe 
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down in 1880. The maMlkari holds office in a rest-house which 
was built in 187G-77 at a cost of £318 (Ra. 3180). The only other 
house oE any size ia the school which waa built in 1879 at a cost of 
£261 (Rs. 2t>03). The school is of little use, as the villagers, most 
of whom are Kolis, do not send their boys to school. The average 
attendance is about ten. There are fourteen shops mostly held by 
Shimpia who are the chief traders of those pai'ts. So rugged is the 
country that the petty division is without carts, except a few in one 

r two villages which are used for carrying manure to the fields. 

"he post goes through the Dondmaryichi Met pass, thirty-two miles 
through Alvand to Igatpuri, a difficult route, especially in the rains, 
when the rivers ai'e at times impassable for a whole day. 

Mulga'on, a deserted khoii village about two miles north-east 
of Andheri station on tho Baroda railway, has, on the east bank of 
an old pond, a heap of blocks of dressed and carved stones. It ia 
the site of a Br^hraanic temple of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Much of the site is hidden by long grass and brushwood. But 
several finely carved blocks are strewn over the open pond-bank, 
images, pieces of pillars, and bits of the spire. At the edge of the 
pond is a stone with a defaced Shiv dancing the tdndav, and an 
im^e of Narsinh or the Man-lion, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. 
On the bank above is a one-headed four-handed Brahma with a book 
roll in his upper right hand. There is also a small three-headed 
figure, probably Brahma Vishnu and Shiv. About twenty yards 
from the temple « an underground wat-er-cistorn with two square 
openings, probably Buddhist (a.d. 100-500). At the corner of a field 
about a hundred yards south-east of the pond, are a row of old bricks, 
perhaps part of an old water channel. 

Murba'd, about fourteen miles south-east of Titvdla station 
and eighteen miles east of Kalyan, on the line of high road now 
being made from Kalyan to the Malsej pass, is the head-quarters of 
the M.urb4d sub-division, with, in 1881, a population of 2932, of whom 
2743 were Hindus, 187 Musalm^ns, and two Parais. It is a 
mdralatdAr's station and has a subordinate judge's court, a post office, 
and a school-house built in 1864-65 at a cost of about £190 
(Bs. 1900). A public works rest-house has also been lately completed. 

The place is growing, and contrasts well with the poor village, 
'not able to afford a honso or shed,' which Dr. Fryer found in 
1675.' Now every square yard of available ground in tho village 
site is built on and more is being yearly demanded. On the night 
of tho 10th December 1827 the village was visited by a gang of 
thirty-five robbere, who attacked the treasury and carried off £1321 
(Rs. 1 3,2 1 1).^ There is a good market and a large coltmy of Kayasth 
Prabhus. 

There are seven Hindu temples, Shbi RIm's, built in the time of 
the Peshwas and repaired in 1806-67 by private contribution ; it 
enjoys 1|^ acres of land assessed at 14*. (Rs. 7). Shbi MahAdev's, 
built by Ganesh Pant Patankar, the Peshwa's governor of Kalyin, 
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and repaired in 1880 by private contributioo. Shei Maku 
built in the time of the Peshwa, burnt in 1828-29, re-built by the late 
Govind Sh^iinrav, m^mlatd^r of Murbad about 1831, and repaired 
about 18(50 by private subscription, Shri Ganpati'b, built about four 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by the Prabba 
community of the village. Shri Vithoba's, built about eighteen 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by the people 
of the village. Shri Devils, built by private contribution iu 1854-55, 
repoired in 18O0-C7, and maintained by the people. Shri JkRX 
Mari's, situated outside the village, was built about 1876. There 
are two reservoirs towards the south of the village, about sixty pocet 
apart. The larger ia known as the Mothe Tale or Big Pond and the 
smaller aa the Kund or Cistern. In the Mothe Tale are two wellB, 
built in 1863-64 at a cost of £74 (Rs. 741), including the cost of 
clearing the reservoir. The water of the reservoirs is used for w^ashing 
only, and that of the two wells in the Mothe Tale for drinking from 
April to June, when almost all the village wells are dry. 

Naldurg Fort, in Narivli \nllage, about nine miles south-east of 
Murbdd, was ruinous in 18G2. There was no water and no food. 

Na'na'gha't^ or NInAS Pass, in Murbad, about seventy miles 
north-east of Bombay and about forty miles east of Kalydn station 
on the Peninsula railway, is a frequented pass in the Sahyadri hills, 
with interesting remains and inscriptions, which date from before 
the Chi'istian era. Though steep and hard to climb the Nana pass 
is the natural outlet for the great commerce, which, in early times 
centred in Junnar about twenty miles to the south-east, and in 
Paithau about a hundred miles to the east, and, in later times (a.d. 
1490-1630), in Ahmadnagar, about half way between Faithan and 
Junnar. In 1675 Dr. Fryer, who had been misguided to the Xvapa 
pass on his way up, came back from Junnar by what he calls the 
* Nunny Gaut,' and explains to mean the little hill ' in respect of 
the other, which mounted a prodigious height above it.' At the top 
of the pass Fryer was stopped by a drove of 300 oxen laden with salt. 
After an hour's standing in the sun he got the drivers below to 
wait, and then the path was easy ' being supplied at fit distances 
with charitable cisterns of good water, and, towardB the bottom, 
adorned with beautiful woods.'* 

At the beginning of British rule (1818) the Ndna pass was in 
fair order, with a paved way which was supposed to have been 
made by NAna Fadjiavis (1774-1800). In 1819 it waa among the 
passes which, in the Collector's opinion, deserved to be kept in 
repair.' Though the opening, first of high roads (1830-1840) and 
afterwards of railways (1858-1865), has drawn to the Tal pass in 
the north, and to the Bor pass in the south, the bulk of the trade 
between the Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and 
grain and salt traffic still centres in the N^na pass.* 
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' Contributed by Pandit Bbagv^nlil iDdraji. ' New Accoant, 141. 

* Mr, Mnrriott to Govornmeut, 29th September 1819, Revenue Diary, 144 of 1819. 

* Cocoanuta, rice, aalt, sugar and angarca&dy go to the Deocan, and myrobalaos, ^ 
chiUiea, cotton aeod, cotton, vegetables, wheat, aad paper come to the Konkaa. 
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At the foot of the pass, which is abont twenty miles east of 
MurMd, is the village of Vaisdgra, vaishya griha, the merchants' or 
husbandmen's dwelling place, with a small river called the Kanikhera 
or the gold-bearer^ whose source is said to be in three springs which 
rise in the hills on either side of the pass. A little to tho east of 
Vaisigra is its suburb Pardhanpada or the minister's village. From 
here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, and passes up, through 
thick forest, about a mile and a half to a tableland called Shingaru or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water (one of them roughly built), 
travellers and loaded animals rest. At Shingaru a road branches to 
the left to Pulu Sondla. This, of which an account is given later 
on, was once the favourite route but is now seldom used. From 
Shingaru is a rise of about a mile and a half. Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Sahyadris, fi-om whose level top shoots 
forth a bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock locally known as Ndndchya 
Angthya or Nana's Thumb. The west or Konkan face of the thumb 
is a sheer cliff, but the east or Deccan face falls with a gradual slope. 
The valley to the right or south of the thumb is called Guna; the 
valley to the left or north is called NfLna. The people say that 
Ndna and Guna were two brothers, who were asked by a king of 
Jonnar to make a road from the Konkan to his capital. At the 
brothers' request it was agreed that the pass which was first 
finished should be used, and should be called by the name of the 
brother who made it. Both began work on the Konkan side, each 
up one of tho valleys that flank the thumb. Gona's path had an 
easy slope, but at the end of the year it was little more than 
begun; Nina's was a steep rough track, but it was finished, and, as 
he had promised, the king was satisfied and called it by Ndna's 
name. The Nina pass is the one ordinarily used, for the Guna pass, 
though at first easier than the N^na pass, is afterwards very steep 
and difficult. 

The Nd,na tract climbs a steep slope in zigzags of undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps, oE which broken 
or worn traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise 
thickly covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or 
reservoirs are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shingam, 
on the left, near a vdvla tree, Ulmns integrifoHa, is a two- 
mouthed cistern much like the cistern marked No. 5 at the Kanheri 
caves. It is very deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. 
In front of the recess is an inscription, which, in letters of the first 
or second century after Christ, records that the cistern was cut 
by a merchant named Damaghosh of Kdmavan in the thirteenth 
year of Chaturparna Sh^takarni son of Vashisthi. A little further 
to the left is a reservoir vrith clear limpid water, and near it a rest- 
seat cut in the rock with an inscription of one line, stating, in 
letters of about the first or second century after Christ, .that the 
reservoir was cut by one Govindadas of Septra. A little further on 
the right, are several small cisterns without writing and of no special 
interest. Further on, a little below the crest of tho pass, is a cistern 
filled with mud, and, in the recess above it, are traces of letters 
enough to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this, to the 
right, are other smaller cisterns. Close to the crest of the pass is 
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a narrow gully about 130 feet long and nine broad, called 
Ghataclii iiall or tho Nd,naghilt cutting. Though the cleft 1 
natural, it seems probable that the passage was cut, and that th^ 
rocks have weathered into what aeem natural clifPa. Before 
entering this passage, on the right, a broken seldom-used fiight 
rock-cut steps, leads to a rock-cut chamber about 28j|f feet square. 
The front of tho chamber is open, but it seema once to hare had & 
wood-work facing as there are holes in the floor, probably for 
wooden pillars. A rock-cut bench runs along the right and left 
walls, and, in a recess which fills almost the whole of the back wall, 
are traces of nine life-sized standing figures, and above each figure 
an inscription, in letters of about a century before Christ, recorcling 
its name. Beginning from near the left end of the wall, the feet 
alone of the first statue are left with traces of a body, which 
apparently wore a hanging waistband. Above the figure, are 
written the words ' Tho fair-faced king Shiltavfthana.* To the right 
of ShdtavAhana's statue two figures stood side by side, but all traco 
of them is gone except the feet of the figure to the visitor's right. 
Above these figures, an inscription of two lines, reconls that the 
statue to the visitor's left was queen Ndyanika, and the other, king 
Shatakarni.' Qf tho fourth statue only the feet and the end of 
the i^'aistcloth, hanging between them, remain. Abtive is an 
inscription of which a little near the end is lost. The letters that 
can be made out are Kumaro BhAya, that is Prince BhAya, The 
misaing letter was probably fa, which would make the name Bhdyala^ 
for the Sanskrit Bhrdjila. If no letter is lost Bhdya would be the 
Sanskrit Bhnttri, that is prince-brother, or the younger brother of 
the king. But this is not likely as all the other inscriptions giro 
names. The fifth and sixth statutis stood side by side, but except 
the feet of the sixth nothing remains ; even the inscription above is 
lost. Perhaps they wore statues of king Vedishri, by whom the 
chamber is believed to have been made, and his brother Simita 
(Sanskrit 8hi'imitra) , or perhaps Vedishri's wife. The seventh statue 
is entirely lost. A hole has been cut in the wall in the place where 
the statue stood. An inscription above records that tho statue was 
of Yira (Sanskrit Vira) who is called Mahdralhdijranika, that is 
the leader of great heroes, or the leader of the Manithda. Of tha 
eighth statue nothing remains except the feet. The inscription 
above shows that ib was a statue of prince Haknshri.* A certain 
roughness in the wall is the only trace of the ninth statue. The' 
iiiecription above records that it was a statue of prince Shdtavahana, 
Besides the names of the statues, there is au inscription of ten long 
lines engraved on both sides of the chamber, the lines on the left 
wall being a continuation, line by line, of those on the right 
Much of it, especially on the left wall, is lost ; what remains ia wel 
preserved and can be easily read. The letters are large and deep 
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^ The position of tlie ttataes, the women to the right of their huabuids, show* 
that in ancient times wuuien were given the position of honour. The eompouaila 
SitArAm, Rildhiikri8hn&, Lakehoiindrdjan, in which the female name comas drat. ar« 
traces of the same practice. The eame idea appean io the ooxnpound stripttmtJiti 
used for a marriod couple. 
3 Uakusliri is the noue of a great king mentioned in an inscription in Ndsik Care '. 
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cut, and, ft-om tlieir form, appear to belong- to the beginniDg of the Chapter UV. 

first century before Christ. The language is Prakrit, which seems Places oflntereat. 

then to have been the current tongue of this part of the country. 

The inscription is of great value. Next to Ashok's (b.c. 250) edicts, 

at Girndr in Kithidwdr and SopAra near Baasein, it ia the oldest of 

Western India inscriptiona, and it is the oldest known Brahmanical 

inscription in the whole of India.' In the beginning salutations are 

offered to Yaidik and FurdLnik gods, to Dharma. Indra, Chandra 

(moon), Surya (sun), Agni (fire), Marut (wind), the four gods or 

lokapdlas, who preside over the four quarters of the universe, namely, 

Yama, Varuna, Knbera, and VAaava (Indra). Besides these ten 

Vaidik gods, there are two Purttnik gods, Sankarehana (Krishna's 

brother) and V^sudeva or Krishna. Next come some words regarding 

kingVedishri whoso name is in the genitive case. Then. after a break, 

follows a chain of attributes all in the genitive case. Among them 

are 'king of Dakshindpatha,* 'great warrior,' * the f urtherer of,' that 

is belonging to,' the Angiya family,' and ' the only hero on the earth 

which ha3 the sea and mountains for its garments.' Then follow 

several attributes of a woman, probably king Vedishri's mother. 

The attributes seem to show that she was very pious, as, among 

toother epithets, she is called 'the gift-giver vara ddyini of ,' 'the 
[month-faster,* ' the lay-ascetic grihatdpasi' ' the observer of pious 
austerity or brakmncharya,' clever in the performance of sacrificial 
duties,' and ' scented by sacrificial offerings.* Then follows a 
description of Vaidik sacrifices, from the first ceremony of placing the 
fire agnyddhdn, to the performance of such great sacriBces as the 
horse sacrifice askvaincdha, the vdjapeya, and others. Mention is also 
made of large gifts in connection with these sacrifices. The numerals 
used in specifying the gifts are very important, being of a different 
character from those hitherto found in Western India inscriptions.' 
The gifts, which are of villoges, elephants, horses, cows, chariots, 
and the coins called kdrshdpanas, were made in thousands and tens 
of thousands. 

This inscription is believed to be the earliest historical record in 
the annals of DakshinApatha or the Deccan. The king is described 
as very pious, a staunch supporter of the Vaidik religion, and 
thoroughly Brithmanical in hia belief. The Guptas mention in 
their inscriptions that they revived the performances of neglected 
sacrifices. But this inscription seems to show that, when it was 
recorded, Vaidik sacrifices were ordinarily performed. There is no 
doubt that Vedishri was the king who had this inscription engraved. 
Probably it was he who, as king of Dakshinapatha, improved the 
Nanaghkt, cut the rest-charaber for wearied travellers, adorned the 
opposite wall with figures of his relations, and, in this large inscrip- 



" PriiMep (Jcnir. Beng. A. Soc. VII.-2. 565-567) and Steveuson (Jnur. B. B. R. A. S., 
V. 74) thought this was a Buddhiat inscription, but it ia purely Brihmuucal, 
engraved in a reat-chambcr, not in a Buddhiat cave. • « 41. 

• Thoash a jn-eat part of the inacriptirm i» lost, numerate ocoor in no leas than 
thirty pliSjee. They ar« for 1, 12, 17. 100, 101. 189. 1000, 1001. 1002, 1100. IIOI. 
170t>, 6000. 10,001, 11,000, 21.000, 24,400, and 60,000. Tliia inscription docs not 
simply eive specimens of ancient numerals ; it also ahowa how, at that time, the 
niunerab were grouped to represent aach large soma aat«a thouaand and upward*. 
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tioii wliich fills the other two walls of the chamber, record 
power and the piety of bis family. The inscriptions on the ai 
seem to show that Vedishri belonged to the Sh&taT&hana dynasty 
Paitban. 

Outside the chamber and on a level with it, are five cis 
^jxd, on a higher level than the chamber, as well as on the oi 
aide of the road, are other smaller broken chambers. At the 
«nd of the gorge or cutting, on the right, is a small cave and t 
cistern. In the cave is placed a late image of Ganeah marked 
with red lead ; on the left is a seat of dressed stone with a large 
oval stone jar in front of it. This jar is made of two atones joini 
togotKer and a squai'e lid lies by its aide. In the lid is a hole or 
which might allow of something being dropped into the jar with 
opening the Ud. There is nothing to show its age, but tl 
cornered sculpture of the lid seems to be not older than the Silbi 
(a.d, 850-1260). It is not now used, nor is there anything to ah 
how it was formerly used, but the people's name for it, jafciit 
rdnjan, that is the toll jar, seems to show that travellers dropped] 
toll or duty through the slit in the lid. This is probable as the pi 
is well suited for taking a toll. A little further from the jar is a 
reservoir about thirty feet square. It is roughly built and gene^aU 
used by cattle. 

On leaving the cutting, the bare Deocan plain stretches about 
mile from tbo reservoir to the village of Ghdtghar or the Pass Hotii 
West of Ghdtghar and south of Nona's Thumb, from the si 
slopes of the Sahyddris, rises the fortified hillock of Jivdhan. Pai 
of a flight of rock-cut steps that led to Jivdhan have been blown 
away, it is said, at the time when (1803-1818) the Peiidhflris infested 
the country. At tbe top of Jivdhan, near the fort- gate, aro two 
modern-looking rock-cut chambers, probably for the garriso 
Withi^ the fort are rock-cut reservoirs and a built granary. 

The old road from the Koukau to tho Shingaru plateau or 
the south by tho village of Pulu Sondla. This path is now 1 
except by persons going to Pulu Son^la. Along it are some* rucJt-t 
cisterns, and, at the beginning of tho ascent, at a place calli 
Ganeshthal or Ganoah's Plateau, is a stone box of the same 
as the jar at tho crest of the NAna pass, but square instead 
round. The fact that it also is called jahitichi rdnjan or the toll 
supports the theory that both wore used for collecting mon 
Near the jar are some ruins probably of a rest or toll house. A lit 
farther to the south is Pulu Sonilla village with Brahmaai 
looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to tho east. Tho way 
the caves is very difficult, and, except one large chamber, there 
nothing of sutBcient interest to repay the trouble of the climb 
is not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. A sculptn 
image of the goddess Mahishamardini or the Buffalo-.slaying 
net as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, proves that t 
sculptors were neither Buddhists nor VaJshnavs. lu a reoows in x\S 
back of the chamber, near where, in other caves, the object of worship 
is generally placed, is a cellar much like a cistern. But this i." tu»t 
the proper place for a cistern, nor has it any water channel to i 
it. Cellars like this were chiefly used as places of meditation 
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followers of the Yoga «j8tein, and it is probable that the ascetic for 
whom this cave was made belonged to the Yoga sect. There is no 
inscription in the cave, but the form of the pillars seems older than 
^"the eighth century. 

Whatever be the origin of the Btory of the brothers NAna and 
Guna, it is curious to find the nameNanaguna in Ptolemy. Ptolemy 
mentions Nanaguna thrice, each tirae as the name of a river. In 
one passage the sources of the Naguna or Nanaguna are said to be 
from Mount Auindu, where the hill is cleft towards the Gaoria and 
the Binda.' The second passage runs, 'About the Nanaguna are the 
Pbyllitge and the Bitti,'* and the third is, 'The mouth of the 
Nanaguna river/ In Ptolemy's list of names on the Konkan coast,* 
the mouth of the Nanaguna river comes far south in Pirate -Ariake, 
that is in Ratn^giri. The source of the Nanaguna is also carried 
far east, half across the continent to the Viudhya mountains. At 
the same time, not far from the west coast, south of Ndsik and east 
pf Sopdro, close to the actual position of the Nandghat, the linea 
©f the Nanaguna, the Binda or Bassein creek, and the Gaoris river 
or Vaitarna, are made to join. This and the phrase, * Where the hill 
is cleft towards the Gaoris and Binda rivers,' suggest that Ptolemy 
may have been told that the g^eat stream of trade, from the coast 
to the inland marts of Paithan and Tag^r, flowed along three linea, 
which centred in Nanaguna where the hill was cleft. And that 
from this Ptolemy thought that Nanaguna was a river, the same river 
on which Paithan was built. 

For 1500 years after Ptolemy no reference to the Nfin^ghdt has 
been traced. In 1675 Fryer referred to it and to its cisterns.* In 
1828 Colonel Sjkes noticed its excavations and cisterns, and gave a 
jrough copy of its inscriptions.* In 1838 Prinsep tried to decipher 

olonel Sykes' copy of the large inscription in the chamber.' 
n 1854 Dr. Stevenson noticed the large inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it.^ In 1876 Pandit Bhagvdnl&l 
wrote a paper on ancient Nagari numei-ation from the numerals in the 
large inscription, and, in another paper, iu 1877, he translated the 
inscriptiona above the figures in the recess in the back wall of the 
large chamber.* 

Na'rgol, a sea-port one mile north of Urabargaon, has about 100 
P^rsi houses and a tower of silence built in 1 767. The tower is 
used by the Parsis of Nargol, Tadgaon, and Saronde. Nargol is a 
ery old place, being probably the N^uagol of a N&eik cave 
lTi9f3ription of about the first century after Christ.* 

Nava'pur, in Pamtembhi village, about four milea south of 
Tfir^pur, is a small sea-port. The sea trade returns for the five years 
ending 1878-79 show average exports worth £2759 (Rs. 27.590) 

d imports worth £233 (Rs. 2330). Exports varied from £1169 

s. 11,690) in 1874-75 to £6012 (Rs. 69,120) in 1875-76, and 



' Bertins' Ptolemy, 204. The Ottoris is probably the Vaitarna, mo called from the 
town of Goreh in V&do, and the Binda the BhAyndiu- or Bassein creek. 
» Bertius' Ptolemy, 204. » Bertius' Ptolemy, 198. * New Account, 141. 

•Jour. R. A. H. IV. 2?r7. " Jonr Beng. A, S. Vn.-2, 586. 567. 

' Jour. B. B. R. A. S. V. 174. « Jonr. B. B. K. A. 8. XU. i04 ; XUI. 311. 

' Tmns. Sec, Or. Coog. 332. 
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imports from 
1878-79.^ 

Navli, a small village near Pdlghnr station on the Baroda 
railway, has, in the station yard a tomb with the inscription * In 
roemory of Henry Hutchinson, Guard, B. B. &. C. L Rnilway. Died 
16th June 1864, who was run over by a brake-van/ Tbe^j 
villages of Navli and PAlghar are generally linked together as 
Palghar. The railway traffic returns show for Pdlghar station 
increase in passengers from 27,679 in 1873 to 54,594 in 1880, 
in goods from 1586 to 4836 tons. It is the nearest station to Kelve- 
Mahim, which lies five miles to the west and is joined to Pilghar 
by a good road. 
NnuiAL. Nirmal or the stainless,' six miles north of Basscin, is one of the 

most sacred places in the district, having a much venerated Ung, anc 
being, according to tradition, the burying place of one of the grei 
Shankardchaiyas, the apostles of the modern Br^hmanic systemi 
Here, on the anniversary of his death, Kdrtik Vadya 1 1th (November) 
a large fair is held, which lasts for a week and is attended by frot 
six to seven thousand pilgrims, Hindus, Musalmans, Christians^ aD< 
a few Pdrsis, from all parts of Thdna, Gujardt, Bombay, the 
and south Konkan. The principal articles sold are brass 
copper vessels, drv plantains, sweetmeats, cloth, and cattle, worth 
all about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

There are eight temples at Nirmal all built about 1750 bj 
Shnnknrji Keshav, SarsubhedAr of Bassein. Close together, on rising 
ground, stand three temples, ShankarAchabya SvImi's, enjoying 
a yearly Government grant of £42 (Rs. 421) and managed by a 
committee. MahAvishnu's, enjoying a grant of £12 (Rs, 118) and 

»The deteilB are, ExporU, 1874-7.'' £1160 (Rt 11,690), 1S75-76 £6912 (R«.( 
1876-77 £1751 (Ra. 17,610), 1877-78 £1421 (Rs. 14,210). 1678 79 £2,>ll (Rs. " 
Imports, 1874-75 £93 (Ka. 930), 1875-76 £169 (Ra. 1690). 1876-77 £215 (B*. 
1877-78 £266 (Rs. 2660), 1878-79 £433 (Rs. 4330). 

* Nirmal is mentioned in thu Skatida Purin snd in several local le^nda. 
Skanda Pnrdn calls it the best of holy pools, the seat of perfection. He who repeatll 
a sacred ver«e at Nirmal, and keeps from sin, gains seven crore-to\d of merit. It WM 
no place for sinners but supreme hap[)mc38 fur the righteous. The Trimbakeahvaf 
KanAtmya says that Nirmal ia the In^at tirth forgaining heavenly bliss. The legwd 
of the founding of Nirmal, as told in the Nirmal 5l^^tmya, describes a tiend, named 
Vimal, harassing Brdhman seers i^ho lived near the sacred Vaitami, and, oa kit 
defeat by PambarAm, taking to repentance and roligiuos ansterities. Shiv «rw so 
pleased vrith his austerities uiat he granted Vimal freedom from death and a holy 
sprine on TungAr hill. Ue was told that if be ceased to troable the BrAhnaaa, u 
need fear no one in the three worlds. In spite of this promira, Vinxal acain auukoyed 
the Br&hmnn settlers, and, at their roauest, Shiv sent Parshurani to briag him to 
order- Eveiy time Pariburdm cut off his hands and feet, by the bleising of bhiv, 
they reapjieared with frcish vigour. Pnrshur^m finding himself powwl«ss, had to 
retort to Shiv with whose help he overcame the demon. Vimal then inrokAd 
Parahunlm's clemency. He was pardoned, and, on the spot where he fell, ParBhurdm 
established a linn wliich bo called Vimoleahvar and raised a temple over it. From 
Vimal it came to be called Nirmal or atainleas, as Paraharam rendered the plac* fre* 
from stain. Da Cunha's Baas«in, 124-125. The meaning stainless seems to tie tha 
Sanskrit translation of the Dravidian nir water and mat hill, that is the soa htll, 
true description of the place which is a wooded mound rising from bore (lata 
nnder water. Mr. A. Oumine, C.S. 

*The great Shankar4ch4rya ( A. D. 650-740 ?) died in K4shn\ir. This Klrmal' 
SbankarAcb^rya may have been one of his religious descendants. DaCunha's 
and Bassein, 127 ; aod R&o S4heb Maadlik la Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. A«, Soc. X. 
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lanaged by a committee. Vimaleshvara Mahadev's, a larp^e 

substantial building, enjoying a grant of £10 (Rs. 100) and managed 

by a committee. Bhuleshvar's, to the west of the lake, enjoying 

a yearly grant of £6 (Rs. GO) and managed by a committee. To 

the east of the lake and by the side of the road there are threo 

temples, to Ganpati, Durga, and Hanuman, enjoying a Government 

£^rant of £3 10«. (Rs. 35) and managed by committees. On the 

|liorth of the lake is a temple to Siddheshvak Samba, supported by 

yearly grant of £2 10«. (Rs. 25) from the descendants of Shankarji 

leshav. There is a yearly Government grant of £45 bs, (Rs, 454) 

ftowards the maintenance of a Brdhman alms-house, a7iuachhatra, 

and £14 IG*. (Rs. 148) towards a Bairdgi alms-houae. These state 

rants seem to show that the temples were built from public not 

rom private funds. The stones which the Portuguese had built 

'^into Christian churches were probably used to raise the temples 

of the older gods. The Portuguese bad pulled down the temples 

and destroyed the ling. On the fall of Bassein (1739) Nirmal was 

)urified, prints of the feet of Shri Dattatraya took the place of the 

ing, and a reservoir was built.^ Nirmal has a churcb dedicated to 

Santa Cruz with a congregation of 2184 Christians. The church, 

rhich was rebuilt by tho parishioners in 1856 at a cost of about 

"^£2400 (Rs. 24,000), is ninety-six feet long by twenty-eight broad 

and twenty -six liigh. The vicar has a house and enjoys a monthly 

grant of £1 9^. (lis. 14-8) from the British Government. There is a 

t private school whose teacher plays the violin in the church. In front 
of a house in Nirmal village, abo\it 500 yards north of the chief 
temple, is a long dressed stone with some letters which seem part of 
a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh century.^ 
Pa'tia'di, In Sdlsette, about eight miles north of B^ndra, has 
about 100 Christians, who have a church dedicated to St. Thomaa 
the Apostle and affiliated to the Amboli church. The church, which 
dates from Portuguese times, measures sixty feet long by twenty 
broad and twenty high. There is also a large ruined Portuguese 
church, 110 feet long» forty feet broad, and thirty-three feet high. 
The Goregaon station was formerly called Pahadi. But as tho name 
was confused with Pdrdi near Bolfiiir, it was changed to Goregaon. 

Palghar. See Navli. 

Pa'n Tower, in the village of Kelve three miles south of Mahim, 
"Was described in 1862 as a place of considerable strength. There 
was a reservoir of water but no food supplies.^ The fort has the sea 
to the north and west, and at high tides tho Dan da creek comes to 
the walls on the south and east. The fort is 100 foot long and the 
walls vary from ten to twenty feet high. 

Panvel, north latitude 18° 58' and east longitude 73° 12', tho 
chief to^\Ti and a port in the Panvel sub-division, lies on a creek on 
the Poona road about sixteen miles east of Bombay, and by road 
.twenty miles south-east of Thdua. 




'Ds Cnnhn'a Chaiil ami Baasein, 126-127. 
*GoverDmoat List of Civil Forte, 1862. 
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Though a good deal of money has been spont ia imppoving i 
port is jioor ami can be used only at high water. Four large 
run from Panvel. One north, twenty miles to ThAna; an 
south-east, about the same distance to Khopivli at the foot of th© 
pass;' the third west, fourteen inilesto Uran; and the fourth aix rail _ 
north-west to Ulva, where a Shepherd steam ferry-boat culls daily*! 
The fares from Bombay to Ulva, distant eighteen miles, ia 6*. (R». 
for the first class, 1». bd. {antiaa 12) for the second clasd, and 9 
{nnnna <3) for a deck passage. There are two bridges on the rir 
near Panvol, one on the Poona roa<l built in 1827 nt a cost of ^i. 
(Rs. 33,974) ; and the other to the south-west on thu ITlvn 
bnilt in 1850. 

In 1881, of 10,211 people, 7812 were Hiudu.s, 218(.; .MuiuiwaSiT 
228 Jews, and 15 Parsis. Except ThAna, Panvel is the only place 
where families of the Beni-Isr^el Konkan Jews are found. Thai 
bulk of the people are husbandmen, shopkeepers, rice-cleAnersJ 
carpenters, labourers, and fishermen. Before the railway was openedJ 
Panvel was a centre of the trade between Poona and Bombay. 
Much cotton and other produce still comes down the Bor 
by road, and the town contains a number of mer ' 
and porters. It is an export centre fur g'mja, tht 
from lioTup leaves, which is brought in country carts fror 
Ahmadnagar, Pouna, and Sholapur. The merchants, most of whom] 
ftre MArwdr and Deccan Vanis, sell the gdnja to wholesale dealei 
from Mandvi in Cutch, from Porbandar Bhavnagrar and Jodia 
in Kathiawdr, from Surat, and from Cambay. Gdnja is also sent to 
Eiirope and used in making the tincture Tinctura Cannabis indicw. 
The wholesale price varies from 6d. to 7d. (annas 4-4|) a pound. 
The busy season ia from November to January. The local production] 
of salt has of late been much reduced, and trade is leaving the town. 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show average 
exports worth £164,572 (Rs. 16,45,720) and imports worth £62,627 
(Bs. 6,26,270). Exports varied from £124.200 (Rs. 12,42,090) ra' 
1874-75 to £214,456 (Rs. 21,44,.560) in 1875-70, and imports from 
£56,914 (Rs. 5,69,140) in 1878-79 to £72,377 (Re. 7,23,770) in 
1874-75,' The chief local industry is the making of curt wheeLi, 
of which every cart that comes from the Deccan carries away » 
pair. The wheels are made by Kachhis from Gujardt and Goso, 
and cost about £3 (Rs. 30) a pair. The nave is of Acacia oateclm 
or khalr wood and the rest of teak. The large Bombay municipality 
brick- work is seldom used. In 1866, Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S., 
then Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, who had large works ia 
hand, finding that the price of native brick had risen to a prohibitive 
rate, bought the whole property of the Panvel Brick and Tile 
Company on behalf of the municipality. The area of land was 44, 1 38 



' The old Bninltay and Poona road woa begun in 1820 and completed io 1835 at a 
oort of £13,556 (R». l,35,5t>7). Mr. VV. B. Mulock. 0,8. 

«The details are, Export*, 187^75 £124,209 (Rs, 12,42.090). 187.^76 £214.4^ 
(R«. 21,44,560), 1876-77 £137.485 (R*. 13,74,850). 1877-73 f;"^^""^ r- '-'--— 
1878-79 £171,708 (Hs. 17,17.080) ; Imiwrta. 1874-75 £72,37. 
£85,483 (Ra. 6,54,630), 1876-77 £58,827 (Rb. 5,88,270), 1877-7 
and 1878-79 £56,915 <Rb. 5,69,150). 



square yards anil the sum paid was £2100 (Rs, 21,000). In spite 
of the poor quality of the Panvel clay and the unsuitableness of 
the machinery, the result of the first ye^ir's working was a saving of 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) on the municipal works, besides a considerable fall 
in the pnce of bricks and a marked improvement in the way they 
were made. After a few seasons the best clay was worked out and 
search had to bo made for somQ ingredient to mix with the rest. 
Some marl beds were bought near the brick fields and the manufac- 
ture was continued. But from the fall in the price of brickafrom £;5 
10«. to £1 6«. (Ra. 35 - Rs. 13) the thousand, the brick making, which 
cost from £2 4j*. to £2 I8s. (Rs. 22 - Rs. 29), became costly and the 
works were closed in 1870. There are two brick-making machinea 
on the property, one with a forty horse- power engine, calculated to 
turn out 40,000 bricks a day, and the other with a sixteen horse-power 
engine calculated to turn out 20,(J00 bricks a day. The whole property, 
including land, buiidiugs, machinery, and plant, cost the munici- 
pality £22,083 (Rs. 2,20,830); the outturn of bricks up to 1870 was 
worth £350,325 (Rs. 35,03,250) . The works were re-opeaed in 1879 
in connection with the drainage works but were again closed in the 
same year.^ 

Panvel has a sub-judge's court, four Gorernment schools, two 
Mar&thi one Hindustani and one for girls, and a post office, and is 
the head-quarter station of the chief I'evenue and police officers of 
the sub-division. The municipality was established in 1855,- and 
had in 18«0-81 an income of £501 (Rs. 5616), drawn chiefly from 
octroi, house, and wheel taxes, market fees, and a privy cess. The 
municipal limits include Panvel town and its suburbs Podhi and 
Jakka, but not the tAvo suburbs of Khdnda; and hare within them 
|14(33 houses, 148 of the first class, 211 of the second, 316 of the 
third, and 714 of the fourth, assessed respectively at 3«. (Re. 1-8), 
2a. (Re. 1), 1*. {atinas 8), and 6iL (annas 4). The expenditure during 
,tbe same year amounted to £611 (Rs. C113), of which £159 
[Rb. 1593) were spent on scavenging, £153 (Rs. 1538) on roads, and 
'£37 (Rs. 374) on lighting. The chief municiprd works have been 
the making and mending of roads. The dispensary, which was 
established in 1873, has a GMveruraent grant of £69 (Ba. 688) and 
local fund and municipal contributions of £45 (Rs. 1^0) each. Tlie 
attendance in 1830-81 was 5861 out-patients and sixteen in-patients. 
A project for supplying the town with water has long been nnder 
contemplation. A dam was to have been built across the Garho 

I river at Sukarpur, two miles above Panvel, and thonce piping was 
to copvey the water into the town. The scheme has been delayed 
from want of funds. 
In 1570 Panvel is mentioned as an European trading port paying 
revenue to Gnjardt.' It probably rose to importance along with 
I Bombay, aa the direct route from Bombay to the Deccan lies through 
Panvel. In 1678 Orme notices it as a large town on the Pen.* In 
1804 Lord Valentia described it as a populous village, prettily situated 
on the banks of the river, in a plain surrounded by high hills. In 1810 

' From a report by Measrs. 11. O. Walton utd C. B. Braham, Engineers, Bombay 
Municipality. _ ' Gov. Rea. 1011, 27th February I85C. 

* Orme's Hiatorical Fragment*, 70. 
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Chapter XrV. Sir James Mackintosh fonnd Panvel a wooded village, well situated' 
Places ofluterest *^° * small bay, distinguished bj the handsome dome of a mosqaej 
For some time after its cession, in 1818, a small English force 
kept in Panvel, and part of the town is still known as the camp.V 
In 1820 it is described aa an extensive place, well situated for 
business and carrying on a considerable commerce, although standing 
in the midst of a salt morass. Besides being the grand ferry to 
Bombay it had the convenience of an inn, although not of the first 
quality.^ According to Bishop Heber, Panvel in 1825 was a amalJ 
country town with a temple, a handsome Musalmdn tomb, and a 
pretty quiet view of hills and woods.' There was a comfortable I 
bungalow built and kept by Government for the use of travellew,! 
and two taverns, one kept by a Portuguese, the other by a Piirfli.'i 
In 1862 it is mentioned as a populous town, for whose improvement 
provision had been made,"* 

The main street that runs from the port eastwards is broad, bnt 
the houses are poor. To the north of the town is a handsome 
reservoir known as the Vadala taliivy but its water is bad and 
scanty. This, as well as the Piirvati and Krishnali reservoirs, were 
built by one Bdlfljipant Bapat. The town lies low, is shut in by hills, 
and is often visited by cholera. The only good public buildings are the 
civil court, probably the best in the district, which was built in 1878; 
the mdmlatdnr^s office a stone building in the centre of the I own, 
built on the standard plan in 1808-69 at a cost of about £:>500 
(Rs. 35,000) ; the Government school-house, the customs office, and 
the old traveller's bungalow now a public works rest-house. The 
dispensary, though successful, is badly lodged in a hired house. A. I 
common tiled shed serves for a meat and fish market. The houses 
of the upper classes are to the north of the main street near the 
mAmlatd^'s office, and those of the richer merchants, pleaders, and 
pensioned Government servants are favourable specimens of native 
dwellings. On the bank of a small pond to the north-west of the 
town stands the tomb of a Musalmdn missionary called Karimshjih. 
It is about 200 years old and has no pretensions to architectural 
merit.* Here a yearly fair is held on Magh Shnddh 1 1 th (December), 
and is attended by large numbers of Musalmans and Hindus from 
ThAna, Kaly^n, and Bombay. The chief articles sold are sweetmeats, 
cloth, fruit, and children's toys to the value of about £150 (Rs. 1500). 
Besides Karimsh^h's tomb, the only antiquities are some fragments 
of fortification in the creek. These are probably the ruins of a 
small fort, which was built in 1682 by Shivaji's son Sambhdvi, to 
protect tlie neighbourhood from the raids of Aurangzob'a bii 
who used to land and burn or carry off the rice.' 



> Mr, Cmnine. C.S. 

" HamUton's GaAottecr, 11.370. Lieutenaut-Colonel FitzClArenoe (ISI9) 
(Journal, 321) tbat Panvel ia the village at which officers generally land from fioi 
on their roate to the Deccan, The so-o&lled iiui, he adds, ia a little hovel. 

' Heber's Narrative, II. 199. * Thomton'a (Gazetteer, 752. 

■In 1804 Lord Valenti« described the tomb as a neat building with a dome mA 
two small pitmaclefl peeping from « mango grove. Attached to the torab wen 
tweoty.fi ve Knrin readers. According to tne priests Kariui wae a native of LnoknoVi 
who bad lived in Panvel for aix ycaii. Travela, II. 109. 

* Bamilton'a Dcaariptiou of Uindastjln, II. 151. 



Parla in Sdlsette, two mOea north of Bandra^ has about 1200 
Christians and a church dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. The 
church, which was built by the Rev. Gabriel de Silva, measures 72^ 
feet long by 24^ broad and nineteen high ; it has a vicarage attached^ 
and a vicar who drawa £1 lOs. (Ra. 15) from the Goa government. 
An Anglo-Portuguose school with fifteen boya is supported by parish 
contributions, and by a monthly grant of 8s. (Rs. 4) from the owner 
of the village. The master plays the violin in church. 

- Pa'rol, a village on the east base of Tungar hillj lies about 
eight miles east of Virdr station on the Baroda railway. It has the 
remains of four old Hindu temples, two in its limits and two in the 
limits of the neighbouring village of Majavli. At none of these four 
temples is worship now performed. Tho two Pdrol temples, called the 
temples of the Big and Little Pools, J/afa Tdnkya and Lahdn Tdnkya, 
stand on the southern and northern banks of a stream which runs 
down the steep side of Tungar. In the stream bed, close to each temple, 
is a pool from which the temples take their names. The temple near 
the small pool is about half a mile west of P^rol village. It is levelled 
to the ground which is strewn with fragments of carved stones. 
The Big Pool or Mota Tdnkya tomple, about half a mile further up 
the stream bed, is better preserved, rising in a square block in the 
roof of which a tree has taken root and threatens to ruin it. On the 
lintel is a Ganpati, and in the back wall a well-carved image of a 
woman or goddess. Of the Majavli temples, one, not more than a 
few hundred yards south-west of the village site of Parol, seems to 
have been the largest of the group. Its superstnicture is gone, only 
the plinth and some of the steps remain. The stones and large 
blocks that lie about are finely cut, though not so well chiselled as 
the Ambarnath stones. Among other sculptures there is a large 
piece of tho handsome lotus-flower coiling, a few carved figures of a 
god and a goddess, the goddess with an elephant on each side whose 
trunks form an arch over her bead, and .several pillar capitals with 
indecent carvings. On oner of the pillars the word Tesisagaru 
appears clearly cut in late Devan^ari characters. It is probably 
a visitor's name. About 500 yards south-west is tho other Majavli 
temple. It is utterly ruined, the stones having been built into what 
seems to be a Portuguese granary or store-house. 

Feb Fort, otherwise known as Vikatqad, in the village of MAldnnga, 
stands about nine miles north-east of Panvel on a hill about 1000 
feet high. When surveyed by Captain Dickinson in 1818, it had two 
pathways meeting a little from the gateway which was nearly twenty 
feet below the top of the hill. The gateway was built across and 
nearly at the top of an exceedingly steep ravine, the water being 
turned from its natural course by a channel on each side of a retain- 
ing wall of soUd masonry thirty feet high and about as many feet 
?rido at the top. The perpendicular height of the threshold of the 
gateway was about eighteen feet. Beyond this gateway the ascent 
continued exceedingly steep to a platform, on a projecting part of the 
hill at the head of the ravine, about eighty feet above the gateway. 
From this platform was a further very steep climb of 100 feet to the 
top of the hill where there had formerly been a fort. Liko Malangg^, 
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Peb 18 for tlio most part surrounded by a precipice, tbe princij 
works, inadditioD to those already mentioned, being at the north auj 
south extremities, commanding such parts of the hill as were deemc ' 
accessible. The ground on the top of the hill was very irregular,! 
and no vestige of the former fort remained except a wretched wall 
of loose stones. Besides two buildings and a few huts there wa 
an excellent reservoir and a temple outside the gateway. Unde 
the precipice, about 100 yards from the temple, was a largo rooi 
enclosed with solid masonry and a strong door which was said U 
have been used as an ammunition and store-room. In I8G2 the for 
was ruinous ; the water was unfit for drinking, and food supj 
were not procurable. 

According to the latest account (November 1881), the fort is 
easily climbed fi'om Neral station, a distance of six miles. At tl 
foot of the hill is a goddens called Pebi, who appears from her nauM 
to be the deity of the fort. Half way up the hill is a god callc 
Mhaaba, and about a quarter of a mile beyond arc two caves and 
rock-cut cistern. The asc«!ut can be made only by driving a peg int 
a crack in the rock above, tying a rope to the peg, and swingiD| 
one'a-self up. There are the foundations of large buildings and 
cistern, twenty cubits square and four deep, containing water all tl 
year round. Besides the large buildings there are the reuiains 
from forty to fifty small houses. 

Persik Port is a small ruined stronghold at the entrance of 
Kalyan river. It stands on an exceedingly steep point of land froi 
twenty to twenty-five feet above the water's edge. The cnti 
from the river face has a small gate and a flight of cut-stone 
The fortifications are said to be very old. In 1818 they 
mouldering throughout. The works varied from twelve to twenl 
feet in height, and the battery on the river side contained aij 
openings for cannon with an exceedingly narrow and weak parai 
The other faces of the fort were chiefly pierced with loophol 
varying in height but nowhere more than three feet thick. As 
tongue of land on which the fort stands gradually rises inland so 
to command the hill, even within musket range, a detached tow« 
had been built at a distance of 500 feet up the ascent. In ISIS 
tower was a complete ruin. A large and wretchedly roofed buildii 
occupied most of the interior. Over the gateway was a badly roof 
platform mounting two guns. Inside the fort was a well whie 
was dry during the hot weather, when water had to be bix>ugli 
from outside.'^ Except a guard room near the river bank, notbi 
now (1881) remains of the fort. It was probably palled down ao| 
the stones used in making the railway. Two tunnels, one 103 
the other 115 yards long, have been cut in the Persik hill, throui 
which the railway passes after leaving Thdna. 

Foinsar in Salsetto, two miles south of Borivli station, 
130 Christians and a church dedicated to Our Lady of Reme^i 
It was built by the Portuguese ' in 1555, measnres 121 feet by 



1 Captain Dickiiuon's Report, Military Diaries, 1818. 
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tliirty-oight, and is in fair order. The vicar Iiaa a monthly grant of 
£1 lOx. (Rs. 15) from the British and the same from the Gon 
Governmeutj and has a small latcly-bailt vicarage. There is no 
pariHh school, but the vicar gives lessons to some of the boya, and 
there is a master who plays the violin in church. Close to the church 
are the ruins of an old vicarage, whoso hall measures twenty feet 
square. In Magdthan, about 120 yards north of Poinsar, is a ruined 
cjiurch, which was built about the same time as the Poinsar church. 
The Bmddhist caves of Mdgathan are on the borders of Poinsar, and 
Padan hill at Aknrli is only a mile to the east. 

Povai, on a hill near Vchar in Salsotte, ha« 500 Christians and 
a church dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It measures thirty feet 
long, twenty-four %vide, and twenty-eight high, and was built with 
the stones of an older church which is now used as a burying 
ground. 

Povai gives its name to the FriLmji Kd.vasji Povai estate, which, 
besides Povai, includes the Tillages of Tiranddj, Koprikhurd, Saki, 
Paspoli, and Tnng4ve. The estate, except Tungave, was originally 
given in pei^etual farm to Dr. Scott in 1790, on payment of a yearly 
qait-rent of £320 (Rs. 3200). After Dr. Scott's death in 1816, the 
quit-rent was not paid and the property was atteiched by Government 
in 1826. In 1829 it was again leased in perpetual farm to the late 
Frdmji Kdvasji, a Piirsi merchant in Bombay, and, in 1837, was, 
on payment of £4747 (Ra. 47,470), conveyed to him in fee simple, 
burdened with the maintenance of two reservoirs on the Duncan 
Road in Bombay. Under section 64 of Act V. of 1878, the Abkari 
rights of tho estate were, in 1879, bought by Government for a 
Bum of £5500 (Rs. 55,000). In consequence of family disputes the 
estate ia now managed by an oflScial assignee. 

About the time he bought the estate, Mr. Fr^mji Kdvasji was 
vice-president of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Western India. He took great interest in agriculture, and introduced 
many exotics and made many experiments on his estate. In 1830 
he began to grow indigo and the mulberry bush, and his improve- 
ments so pleased Sir John Malcolm, that, on his visit to the estate 
in December 1830, he presented Mr. FrAmji with a gold watch. 
In January 1831 Mr. Frflmji showed the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society samples of silk, and gained a prize of £3 
{Rs. 30) for Aurangabad oranges and Neilgheny potatoes grown 
at Povai. In May 1831 he gained a prize of £13 (Rs. 130) for 
three kiuds of silk, Neilgherry potatoes, Bengal rice, Surat rice, 
sngar, opium, and j^hdlsa Grewia asiatica. In November 1831, 
the Earl of Clare visited the estate, and showed his approval of 
the improvements and ospcriments by presenting Mr. Framji with 
a pair of shawls worth £140 (Rs. 1400). In January 1832 a 
sample of loaf-sugar, made from sugarcane grown at Povai, was 
exhibited and gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 60). Two other prizes were 
ivon for ginger, Chinese turmeric, Malacca yams, Mazgaon mangoes, 
drwilr groundnuts, opium, and pine-apples. In 1833 Mauritius 
sugarcane was successfully grown and fetched £2 14*. (Rs. 27) the 
thousand in the Bombay market. In January 1834 Mr. Frilmji told 
the Society that 56,000 of his sugarcane would be ready by the end 
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of the year, and asked them to request Government to bny the 
at £2 1G». (Rs. 25) the thousand. Government agreed to take 200,000 
canes, and this was supplied from the outturn of ten higkds of landj 
tilled on the Jamaica or West Indies system. In January 1835 
Mr, Frftroji gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50) for coffee, Chinese lemons, 
apples, whit« pumpkins and Malacca yams, and, in May 1835, a priae, 
of £3 10s, (Rs. 35) for silk. In May 1839, some samples of cott<«i 
grown at Povai were highly praised by the society. The experiment* 
ceased and the estate fell ioto disorder on Mr. FrtLmji's death in 
1851.1 

Prabal Port, on the flat-topped hill of the same name, about 
eight miles east of Panrel and four west of Mithenin, stands 
about 2325 feet above sea level. The ruined fortifications onoo 
included eleven towers and two gateways. In 1818 the gates 
long been destroyed, and the works were everywhere fallingi 
walls of three or four buildings being all that remained. D 
the rainy months much of the hill was under tillage, the people 
and their cattle living in the ruins. On the top of the hill was ft 
large pond. 

In 1828 a band of Ramoshis, who at that time infested the 
country round Pnrandhar hill in Poona, came into the Konk&n, 
800 strong with tents and horses. They met at Prabal, and distri- 
buted the following proclamations along with bundles of straw Bad 
pieces of charcoal and fuel : 

' Know all men that we Rijeshri Uradji N^k and Bhamji 
Nlik from our camp at the fort of Purandhar, do hereby give notice* 
in the year Sursann Suma Aahrin Maiyatain Va alaf 1827, to all 
P^tils Mhdrs and others of the villages within the jurisdiction of 
Batn^ri in the Southern Konkan and S^lsetto in the Northern 
Konkan, that they are not to pay any portion of the revenaea 
arising from their villages to the British Government, and that any 
instance of disobedience to this mandate shall be punished by fire 
and sword. All revenues are to be paid to us. This proclamation 
is sent to you that you may make and keep by yon a copy of the 
same, according to which you are desired to act without »at 
demurring, on pain of having your village razed to the groaaiL 
Given under our hand this 25th December 1827.* 

In 1 862 the fort was reported to be well designed but mint 
The water supply was good, but the pond was out of repair and nearly 
useless. Food supplies were not procurable within eleven mile?. 
At present (1881), the hill top which is surrounded by a mined w»ll 
has three ten feet square cisterns, two on the east and one on ilia 
west. Of the fortifications six stone and mortar towers remain, with 
room for five men in each. 

From Miltherdn a footpath leads from Fleetwood bungalow oil 1 
Chauk Point, across the valley that separates the two liilla abofll 
four miles to the village of Varoslia, and from Varosha about fife] 
miles more to the top of Prabal. From Panvel the path leads to tb«j 



* Mr. B. B. PAtel in Dnytin VfirH/iaJt, IX. 340-343. 
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village of Lonauli four miloa from the top of the hill.^ The hill- top 
ia about four miles from north to south and three from east to west. 

Pulu Sonala, at the foot of the N^na pass about twenty miles 
^east of JIurbad, has several plain Brahmanical cavoa. They are 
^■ituated on a scarp a little way up the hill-side and have a westerly 
^unpect. They are very recent and very poorly cut, only one having 
^Hip pretensions to i-ank as a cave, the remainder being rough cells 

much broken and dilapidated. There are a few figures in bas-relief 

but no good architectural details.'^ 

Ra'i in Sftlsette, two miles south-west of BhAyndar railway station, 
is a small sea-port, with, during the four years ending 1878-79, 
avei-age exports worth £2589 (Rs. 25,890) and average imports 
worth £1331 (Rs. 13,310). Exports varied from £1764 (Rs. 17,640) 
in 1878-79 to £2936 (Rs. 29,360) in 1876-77, and imports from 
£804 (Rs- 8040) in 1874-75 to £1621 (Rs. 16,210} in 1875.76.» 
There are very extensive salt-pans in Rai, most of the salt being 
taken to Bhayndar station and from there carried by rail to Central 
and Northern India. Lately a small and successful water scheme 
has been completed by Mr. Maclaran, Executive Engineer, conveying 
water for the use of the large Government staff by iron piping from 
a reservoir two miles west in Dongri village. 

Sa'jgao EL, three miles south of Kh^ldpur, has a shrine of Vithoba/ 
where every November {Kdrtik) a fair is held, which lasts for about 
fifteen days, and is attended by about 2000 persons, chiefly Agris, 
Kunbis, Thdkurs, and Kathkaris. Shopkeepers from Talegaon in 
the Deccan and fi'om Kalyfln, Chauk, and Pen, make large sales of 
cloth, dry fish,^ blankets, copper and earthen pots, salt, pepper, and 
sweetmeats, to the amount, it is said, of about £400 (Rs. 4000). The 
temple, which is little more than a hut, is managed by the village 
headman. 

Sanja'n, north latitude 20° 12' and east longitude 72" 52', a 
village of between 300 and 400 booses, five miles north-east of 

»Umbargaon, with a considerable Musalmdn population, is a station 
pn the Baroda railway. In former times it was a place of much 
trade and importance. It was hero that, about the year 720, a band of 
Persian refugees settled. They were weU received by the local Hindu 
chief JAdu Hana,* and, according to their own account, did much to 



> Dr. Day, 8uperiat«ncletit of M^ltherdc, 31st March 1881. 

•Mr. H, CouBena. For detaiU aoo Appendix A, 

» The deUQs are, Exports, 1875-76 £2897 (Rs. 28,970). 1876-77 £2936 (Ra. 29,360), 
1877-78 £2759 (Rs. S7.59()), 1878-79 £1764 (Ra. 17,640); Imports, 1875-76 £1621 
(Via. 16.210), 1876-77 £1648 (Ru. 15,480), 1877-78 £804 (Bb. 8040), and 1878-79 £1351 
(Rfl. 1.3,510). 

* The tradition is that a devotee of Vithoba's used to live here and go every year 
to Pauiiharjmr to worship. When ho grew too uld to make the i>ilgrima^, Vithoba 
appeared to him in a drfesm and comforted him, telling him that hia worshipper 
woald find hira here as well as in Pandharpnr, 

' So lareo ia the sale of dry fish thut the god ta called dry fiab or Bomlal Yithoba. 

' According to a story current at Dihinu and Umbargaon, Sanjto vm ao large a 

city that it was callod Navteri Nagari, or the city that measnred nine kog by thirteen. 

It was reputed to have been founded by Rjiia Gaddliesing. Dcheri village, then a portion 

^^ of the city, was so called becaii«e the heraamen living at a distance from the ceatr« of 

^^^he city made curds, daki, there. Patriigad, a auburb of Dehcri, was the place where I«al 
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improve the town, teaching the people new arts and industries, 
three Silhara grants of the tenth and eleventh centoriea Snujan \i 
probably referred to under the name of Hamjamaii.^ The citl 
flourished till, in. the beginning of the fourteenth century, it offe 
a ficsroe resistanco to Alphkh^n, Ala-ud-din Khilji's general, anc 
was sacked, and the Parsis killed, enslaved, or driven to the hills.^ 
Many of them probably settled at N^rgol about four miles to the 
north-west, which is still one of the largest Parsi villages in the' 
Konkan. Hy the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, Saujan, under the name Sindan, is repeatedly mentioned 
as one of the chief porta of western India. In the tenth century^^ 
(915) it is described as famous for the export of an emerald cqUA^f 
to the best in brightness and colour, bat harder and heavier,T| 
known as the Mecca emerald l^ecause it passed through Arabia,' It 
is also described as a great strong city with a J^ma mosque. In th< 
twelfth century it is mentioned as populous, the people noted toi 
iudusti-y and intelligence, rich and warlike, the town large and wit" 
a great export and import trade.* Early in the sixteenth centur 
(1534) it was taken by the Portuguese.* In the first years of tl 
seventoenth century it is noticed by the traveller Pyrard de Laval.^ 
In 1626, under the name St. John de Vacas, Sir T. Herbert mentioi 
it as subject to Portugal.' About that time the customs house" 
yielded a yearly revenue of £23 (620 'paTddos).^ In 1787 it ia 
mentioned by Dr. Hov6, who thought one of the hills behind was ft 
volcano.** 

The station traffic rotiu'ns show an increase in passengers £roi 
12,195 in 1873 to 12,509 in 1880, but a decrease in goods from. 9J 
to 079 tons. Close to the railway line, on the road from Sanj4 
to Gimonia, is a tomb with a wooden cross and the InscriptK 
* James Henderson,' who is said to have been a railway servant 
The upright of the cross has been broken off and carried avraj 
Only the cross and the piece above remains. Near the railwnj 
station to the west of the police lines, below a banyan tree, is another 
tomb said to mark the grave of an European soldier who was 
drowned in the creek. It has no inscription. West of the station 



EUtefl, patrdmU, were thrown after pablio diimera. The Gurarw* mtburb of 
^eheri woo tho place where nightsoil, gu, wob Bhot, and Dinda M&nda, a nibnrb of 
M^ndch Tillage, a1>out six miles from Sanjdn, waa the plaoo where the bMiea, ddndu, 
of dead anlmata were cast. Evidence of the greatneas of Sanj&n ia fonnd for mtlet 
round in old fouodatiouB and bricka. The bricka are of a very anpcrior quality, 
and are so plentiful that enough to build a house can be satherod for a few peDCS. 
There are reportetl to have been 999 wells. Mr. W. B- MulocI, C.S. 

» Ind. Ant. V. 276, IX. 38 ; As. Rea. I. 361. 

• Abu-l-foda's (1273-1331) statement, that in the beginning of the foorteenth cent 
SindAn was the lost town of Gujariit, favours the view that the conqueror of Si 
waa AIphkhAn. « Mavudi'a Prairies dUr, III. 47, 4S. 

<IbnH«ukal(960)Elliot, I..S8, andldri»i(1130) Elliot, L 85. The chief refettiiic 
are MayAdi (915) a city near Safiireh, and south of Cambay where Cambay aantj 
were worn (Prairies d'Or, I. 254, 330). Al IstAkhri (950) MiisalmAns with' JH 
mosque (Elliot, I. 27, .30) ; Ibn Haukal (950) tho same (Elliot, I. 34, 38) : Al Birw 
(1020) (Elliot, I. 6«) ; and I.iriai (1 15«)) (Elliot, I. 77, 89). Besides the Koiikan Sior 
the Arab geographers of that time mention the Cutch SandhiSn. See Elliot, 1. 14, 
129,4.'V0. * Faria in Kerr, VI. 413. • PjTard de Uval, II. 297. 

' Travels. 42. f O Chron. dc lis. UI. 170. " Tours, 24, 



the site of the old city of SanjAn stretches for several miles, a bare 
lain with rice hollows, dry pond beds, and low rolling' hiilockB, 
some bare with old brick fonndations and others shaded by clumps 
of trees. Towards the east and north the view is bounded by small 
rolling hills. To the west the plain stretches down the links of 
the Sanjdn river about six miles to the sea. A little above the 
village, about a mile west of the station, the flow of the salt wat^r 
is stopped, and a long reach in the river formed by a dam which is 
said to have been built by a PiLrsi during the rule of the Marilthds. 
^ElLbout half a mile below the dam, though dry at low tide, at high 
^Bfcide there is water enough for boats of about three tons (10 khandis). 
The country round the present Sanjdn, a fair sized vilhige with 
some good houses and one broad street, is dotted with old mangoes, 
banyans, and huge baobab trees, one of them forty feet in girth three 
feet from the ground. There are the remains of several large ponds 
and lakes, some of them much tilled with silt and now used to grow 
rice. The banks of the ponds are in many places topped with mounds, 
covered with large old bricks. Old bricks are also scattered over 
most of the fields and form the walls of almost all the buildings. 
Except these bricks, there are not many remains. Only two inscribed 
stones have been found. One of these is a broken piece of a trap 
slab with an inscription in Devan^gari. Four lines are broken and 
there are three more preserved but illegible. In the sixth line can 
be read * {^akanripa)kdlatiia Samvat lZb4 Fdlguna ShiiJdha ' that 
^is, the bright half of Fdlgana (March-April) in the year 1354 (a.d. 
■fJ4.32) passed after the time (of the ^aka king) .^ The other, of which 
^'only a few words have been road, is supposed to be Arabic in Kufic 
characters about eight hundred years old.* The stone is probably a 
grave stone, a trace of the Arab merchants and Kuli settlers, whose 
I descendants are still found as Nav^iats, forming a separate class at 

■ SanjAn, SopAra, and other Thdna coast towns. Under a great baobab 
I tree, about a mile west of the station, is a small stone (2' 9" x 1' 6") 

■ with three rows of carving, the middle row about six inches broad 
^ of six well-cut slightly damaged elephants. About 200 yards to the 

north are a couple of lakes irregularly round, about 200 yards by 150, 
I whoso beds are so silted that they are now used as rice fields. The 
I east pond is called Asuri and the west pond Chikani. They are said 
to have been made by a brother and a brother-in-law. On the south 
bank is a high mound with remains of bricks and one old carved 
stone. About fifty yards to the south is a round well about fifteen 
feet across, of old uncomented bricks some of them of great size 
(15''xi)'x3''). In the village is a stone (18"xr2") carved in 
deep tracery. A few yards to the west is an old finely dressed 
pillar, square above and six-sided below, buried all bat a foot 
in front of one of the house doors. A little to the west is a 
large rest-house with room for about fifty travellers. It was 
built about 1825 by a rich Pdrsi, Vikdji Mehrji. About a 
quarter of a mile north-west of the village is the site of a P^rst 
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tower of ailenco, with ti-acea of brick and cement foundations. 
It was probably built btstween 1300, when the use of cement wa 
introduced, and 1500 when the Persia gave up building towers 
silence of brick. It measures about forty feet across.* To tl 
west the creek winds about six miles to the sea in sharp linkj 
green with marsh bushes, through country with fine clumps of ric 
well grown trees. About a quarter of a mile west of the big res 
house, in Ratna Kunbi's house, is an old stone with a carved to| 
Near it is a fine old round brick well twenty-four feet across, and, 
front of the house, are small carved stones. About a furlong wc 
is a big pond, about 212 yards across, with remains of bricks, 
famidred yards further west is the landing place on a bank about 
eight feet high. Large craft of about eighty tons (250 khatidis) 
make this lauding in one tide from Dmbargaon. They general! 
come empty and load with timber and rice. From the landini 
there is a good view up the river about half a mile to tl 
Portuguese fort. This, which is close to the south of the main 
stands on a plot of ground about twenty feet above the rice fieldl 
in front of it. It consists of a ruined wall with six ruined towen 
which enclosed a space of 146 yards by 174. In the middle of the 
west wall is a ruined building and tomb ; in the centre of the, 
enclosure are the remains of a pnnd and well, and in the nort 
west corner is a ruined church eighty feet by twenty-eight, wit 
walls thirty feet high and the remains of a raised altar, and a ti 
of a pulpit in the north wall. This fort was built in 1GI3. In 16S 
it was described as a round fort with six bastions, each about tl 
fathoms long, three fathoms high, and five spans broad, altogethc 
about thirty yards round. The walls, which were three yards hi( 
and five feet wide, were armed with six falcons. In the fort waa 
a very handsome well and a pond, and another pond aboat lOt 
yards off. There were two two-storied houses, the captain's reaidenc 
and an arsenal, and a church of Nossa Senhora du Porto. Besides tl 
garrison, which consisted of a captain nine white and eleven bl 
soldiers a writer and an inspector, there was a vicar, and forty natil 
Christian and two Portuguese families. Close to the walls of 
fort was a plot of ground, protected by a big ditch, where in tii 
of war the people of the country i*oand used to come and set 
thatched huts, under cover of the guns. The garrison used to 
ont their pay by cultivation. But the villages were so thickll 
peopled that land was difficult to get.* About one and a half mil 
off was the stockade of Pima, a platform 120 feet roand fenced by a? 
thorn hedge.* 

Sanja'n Peak, or St. John's Pkak, better known as Bi 
Hill, 1760 feet high, stands about fourteen miles south of Si 
It begins to rise about three miles from the shore, and from a 



• Sixty jvmn ago the brick wall rotind the tower was entire ; fifty v 
fourth WM goDC, and thirty-five yean ago the wall m'aB atill further niiut-^ 
brick itepa remained. Tradition aaya there were nine other towern ol 
8anj4n. Opposite the ruined base of the tower ia a well with no parmf 
Mr. B. B. Patol. 

» O Chron. de Tia, HI. 196. ^0 Chron. de Tia. 111. 196, 197^ 



central mouml slopoa gradually to tlio nortli and sontli. It is an 
iwpoi-tant land-mark for sailorSj being visible for forty miles in clear 
weather. In a cavo cut out of the rock, in the form of a house 
with windows doors and pillars, the Pdrsis hid their sacred fire 
when they fled from Sanjdn. Bdrat is said to have been the 
residence of one Bhungli Hdjo, who, according to the local story, waa 
so called from his having a magic bugle or bhttngaly which sounded 
at his door without any one blowing it.* 

Saronda,- about five miles north-west of Sanjdn, has abont fifty 
bouses of P^irsis, a fire temple bnilt in 1880, and, near a place called 
B;lndhikhfldi, a ruined tower of silence overgrown with date trees. 
The l^iirai Panchayat of Bombay has a school hero for the 
education of Pdrsi children. 

Sassu Navghar, about six miles east of Bassein, is a small port 
with, during tho five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth 
£4601 (Ra. 46,010) and average imports worth £1007 (Re. 10,070). 
Exports varied from £118 (Rs. 1180) in 1874-75 to £10,327 
(Rs. 1,03,270) in 1876-77, and imports from £iStJ (Rs. 4860) in 
1874-75 to £1582 (Rs, 15,820) in 1877-78,' A paper-mill waa started 
here in 1871 by Messrs. Johnson and Littlewood. The cost of tho 
buildings with fixings and English machinery, and of a dam built 
across the neighbouring stream was £8000 (Rs. 80,000). Tho mill 
began working in 1877. Paper was made from grass and rico straw, 
but none was ev^or sold although many dealers had approved of 
the samples and had promised to purchase all brought into the 
market. Tho manager died from an accident in 1880, and on hia 
death the mill was closed. The project failed through want of funds 
to buy new machinery. Another boiler was required to make a ton 
of paper a day, and there was not sufficient engine-power to work 
the rag engines of the pulping compartment.* 

Sativli. See Takmak. 

Sa'tpatti, a suburb of Sirgaon about six miles north of Mahim, 
is a small port with, during tho five years ending 1878-70, average 
exports worth £5667 (Rs. 56,670) and imports worth £1386 
(Rs. 13,860). Exports varied from £3310 (R3. 33,100) in 1877-78 
to £8773 (Rs. 87,730) in 1878-79. and imports from £021 (Ra. 6210) 
in 1875-76 to £2427 (Rs. 24,270) in 1877-78.« 
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* It acema pOBsible that this Bhuneli RAja was the chief of BAgUn, which is 
robiUJy a Hindu word etightly changeB by the Musolmiins ioto Garden-lttiid. In a 

fcreaty which the Portuguebe modo in IG17 with Yddav lUaa of SAvta, an important 
Bhice near Ddbdna, they promised to hovu uo dealings with the Bnguh>s the 
people of Vergi (O Chron. de Tia. IV. 22), which scemB to mean the B4gUnis 
iho people uf Bohrjt, tho horeditary title of the chiufe of B&gl&tx. See NAaik Statmtiual 
Lccoimt, 184, 'Mr. B. B. Fatel. 

" 'The deUaila are. Exports, 1874-75 £118 (Ks. 1180), 1875-76 £21.Tt (Ra. 21.»40), 
1876-77 fl0,:*27 (Rs. 1.03,270), 1877-7S £4346 (Rs. 43,460), 187879 £0;i82 
(Ra. f53,820) ; Import*. 1874-75 £48« (Ra. 4860). 1875-70 £702 (Ra. 7920), 1876-77 
dei512 (Rs. 15,120), 1877-78 £1582 (Es. 15,820), and 1878-79 £065 (Rs. 6660). 

♦ Mr. W. B. Mohxik, C.S, 

• The dotailfl are. Exports, 1874-75 £4218 (Rs. 42,180). 1875-76 £6007 (Ra. 60,070) » 
1876-77 £6028 (R«. 60,280), 1877-78 £3310 (Rs. 33,100), 1878-79 £8773 (Rs. 87,730); 
Imiwrt*, 1874-75 £890 (Rr. 8f»00), 1875-76 £621 (Ra. 6210), 1876-77 1*636 (Ra. 0360), 
1877-78 £2427 IR* 24,270), and 1878-79 £2357 (Ra. 23/i70). 
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Chapter XIV. Sa'vta, on the Daliilnu crook about six miles enst of V ' 

Places oflntereat, ^ ^^''^]^S or bandar, which .vas a large and ira pork., ai 

trade before Government stopped the free cutting of the ioiestJ 
SA\TA. j^ j^g neighbourhood. It is said that ten thousand carts wcrci 

employed in the SAvta timber trade, and from throe to four hundred ^ 
booths sot up as lodgings for the timber merchants. Since thai 
railway waa built, about four miles to the west, bridges huv&i 
blocked the approach to the landing. But a largo quantity of timl 
is still yearly shipped frcuu the Jawhdr state. 

Sdvta is probably the Sarceta mentioned in Portuguese rccc 
of the seventeenth century as the seat of a Hindu chief called Jadi 
perhaps J dtlav or Ysldav Rana. In 1G17 the Portagueso cnterei: 
into a treaty with this chief, agreeing to defend Sarceta fort wit 
Portuguese troops and prevent the IJagulos or people of Vorgi froi 
entering Daman.^ 




Sbovau Fort. 



SuAuiroR. 



Segva'h Fort, on the top of a ouce fortified height about sixtc 
miles east of Dahauu in the villageof KuranJNnre, is acomplet^ ruin, 
1818 the fortifications were confined to the south end of the bill whicl 
was about GOO feet high. Nearly halfway up, the works, which wer 
earned across a very narrow part of the hill, formed the ii\ax% 
entrance into the lower fort. Sixty-five feet above and 200 fe 
fi'om the gateway, was a redoubt, not more than ton feet high wit 
round defences. The rarnpart had fallen in many places and 
without a gateway. The gateway of the lower fort, had been buj 
in 1817. Outside and on the brow of a rather steep slope were aboB 
ten reservoirs, some of them containing good water, 

S^a'ha'pur, the chief town of the ShahApur sub-division, lies 
the Agra road about fifty-four miles north-e^st of Bombay and al 
1 J miles from the Peninsula railway, the Shdhdpnr station being 
the village of Aseugaon. The town stands on the banks of a pcronnU 
Btreaiu tho Bhadangi, a feoJer of the Bhiltsa river, and about lii 
miles from the toot of Mahuli fort. It is tho head-fjuartcra ofj 
niiiuilatdar, and has an oflice built on the standard plan in IS7 o-i 
at a cost of £2463 (Rs. 2 1,527) . A Government school-houso wit 
room for 100 boys stands close by. It was enlarged in 1881 at 
cost of £'M3 (Ks. 3158). A few hundred yards away is tl 
Government dispensary opened iu 1877 in tho old travellei 
bungalow, towards which tiovernniient give £60 (Rs. GOO) and loc 
funds £100 (Rs. 1000) a year. The attendance iu 1880-81 was ^i 
out-patients and two in-patients. Almost opposite the dispensary] 
aGovornmcnt bungalow belonging to tho public works department 

Tieffcuthaler mentions Slulhdpur in 1750 as a village at tho fc 
of the Sah3'adri hills with huts made of wattle and daub. In 18S 
Captain Clunes notices it as a post runner station with .seventy-f 
houses, four shops and wclls,^ It is now a flourishing marl 



' O C'hmn. «1e Tis. IV, 22. One provision of the treaty was that, when he vi«» 
Danuin, tliu chiuf aLuuld be ntlowed Ui i)erform hia ritoa and ccreinntLii>!i. ' 
Bagulos, ^>eople of Vorgi, are perhap the Bikgl&nia the people of Bolirji, 
BAglAu chief. ■» Itiui'iary, 51. 
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wn with, in 1881 , a jx^pulatiou of 21 24, of whom 1 923 woro llindus, Chapter XIV. 

92 Musaltnaus, 5 lYirsis, and 4 Christians. Tho tnittic at the Places oflntereat 
Tail way station shows an increase in goods from 3G80 in 1873 to 

881 toiia in 1880, and in passengers from 21,005 to 38,006. Thero SuIuApdk. 

iTC five lliudu temples in ShjlMpur, one Bohora and two 
uhammadau mosques, also aMusalmdn torab or ihirgnh, endowed 
with some land in the town aud with lialf the private village of 
Tute. About half a mile east of Shahapnr, in Waplio village, thero 
are four cisterns at a holy bathing place, tirlh, aud three temples, ono 
of Maruti, one of Trimbakeshvar, rrnd one of Bhavunishankar. The 
temples of Trirnbakeshvar and of IJhavduishaukar and two cisterns 
were built by Triuibakji Deuglia, the murderer of GangadharShilstri 
(1815), who for a time was commandant of the Mdhuli fort. Tho 
third cistern was built by Naro Bhikaji, a Shahapur mdmlatdar, 

liirty years ago, tho fourth by the townspeople, and the fifth, in tho 

ivor below, from local funds in 1877. There is a fair, or jairn, on 
iiJuishivrdfi'i tho great uiglit of Shiv (February), when upwards of 

000 people, visib tho shrines, and gram, dates, plantaius, and 

weotmeats are sold in some fifty booths. A second and larger fair 
kes place about a fortnight afterwards, at tho Iloli full -moon 

March-April), when 200 booths aro put up, aud cloth, eatables, 
cooking vessels, and bangles are sold. 

About five miles north-east of Shcihdpur, is Atqaon, a station on Jlgatm Stnahu. 

lie Peninsula railway fifty-nine miles north-east of Bombay. Tho 

itation trafRc returas show an increase in passengers from 6180 in 
.873 to 7104 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 559G to 2164 tons. 
Atgaon has a small temple probably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Tho temple stands about half a railo south-west of tho 
station at tho top of a small glen that crosses tho high ground 
on tho south side of the Atgaon valley. From the station tho path 
mas south-west through rioo lands, across tho mouth of tho 
Atgaon valloy, which runs west Ijotweon two teak-covered spurs 
that load to a central fortified hoad known as old Mahuli. On tho 
banks of a pond, al>oufc half %vay across tho valloy, ore si^me dressed 
stones appai-ontly part of an old Shiv temple. Ono of the two buta 
to tho right is the shrino of aMusalrniln saint of tho Malang sect 
of religious beggars ; the other is tho dwelling of the shrine warden, 
©r mujiivar. In a dip between two knolls, about thirty foot up tho 
iteak -covered south spur of the valley, stands tho Atgaon tomplo. 
~t is a small ruined building in tho oarly Hindu stylo of finely dressed 

lack baaalt stones fitted without mortaj*. From tho soraowhat 

nferior style of tho sculpture it seoms to be late, probably of tho 
iiwolfth or thirteenth century. It is greatly ruined and much hid 
"by long grass, bushes, and large trees that riso out of the masonry. 
There remains an oblong masonry plinth about three feet high, 
bare of bnildings, except at tho west end, where a fairly preserved 
oblong shrine rises about twelve feet from the plinth. The whole 
lace of the plinth is cfirved in three belts of deep moulding, which, 
with some breaks and irregularities, run round tho whole building. 

Tho entrance was from the east by a llight of stops, thirteen and a 

I half feet broad by nine long, of which scarcely a trace remains. Inside 
ol the entrance step} tho body of tho plinth or basement forma 
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a aqaare-comcre*.! obloug space forty-threo and a Lalf fiaeA 
twenty-five. Of tbo Imll, which was about twenty-five feet aqoBRik 
iho only part that r(?niainH in its place is a pilaster at the loft o^mpr 
of the inner wall. From the hall a passage or vostibulo (4' S" x i' 2^, 
which is still walled and roofed, leads to the shrino. Tho aide 
walls of tho passage are plain^ except threo bands of unliniahod 
tracery that run round the top. Tho ceiling is flat with a 
central slab finely cut into a lotus-flower pendant. In the oni 
face of tho shrine wall the slab over the shrine door has thittf 
carved figures, Mahoshvari in the centre, Vaiahnavi on the rights aod 
a broken Brabmi on the left. Above, on each side of MEfcheshTftn« 
18 an olepkant and a lion. The Ganpati in tho centre of tbo 
lintel shows that tho temple was dedicated to Shi v. The 
side posts of tho door have figures of door-keejx»rs, a man and a 
woman, and outside is another pair of figures. The door opens o»] 
a shrine nearly five feet square (5' 4" x4' 8"), almost on a level with 
the lisilL The shrine walls are of plain dressed slabs and the riof 
is domed, rising in throe tiers to a central lotus pendants 
object of worship is modern. Khan M^ta a figure roughly cut on 
slab of stone. Tho outer measurements of the shrine aro thirbeen? 
feet by uino and a half, and about ten high. It is separatod froi 
the edge of tho plinth by an open passage or terrace about ac 
feet broad. Two level belts of tracery, each about a foot and a " 
broad, run round the foot, and two similar belts run round the 
of the shrine wall, leaving a plain central space about four 
broad, in which, in the middle of the south, west and north faces, 
are cut empty niohos with pretty out'-standing frames and side 
pillars. At the back, among the upper belts of tracery, aro small 
figurea some of them indecent. The roof of the shrine is flat and 
oblong. There are no traces of a spire, thongh in tho enclosure 
many fragments of round myrobalan-hke, or djnalafca, spire stones 
are strewn about. The slirino is in good repair, but two large 
trees have taken root in it, and, unless their roots are cat out, most 
bring it to ruin. 

At tho east end of the plinth, a few yards to tho north, are the 
remains of a ruined ahrine. The chief place of honour in tlu^ 
north wall of this shrine is empty. But on the east wall, almost hii 
by a tree tnmk, is a roughly cut modern GosAvi-like figure, holfir ^• 
an umbrella. To the east of tho temple plinth are therein - 
of a small building, perhaps a shrine or ]Xivilion for Shiv*8 bui' r 
nandi, Tho open space to the south seems to have been surrouu I ' 
by a wall, and to have had in the weot of the enclosure a sm' 
shrine or perhaps a built tomb, and in front a row orcircl' ' 
memorial pillars, or pdliym. Throe of these broken half-buT' ! 
pillars have been pieced together and setup. l*hoy are cov' n i 
with quaint sculptures, of which details are given later on. Ow 
the knoll to tbo west of the temple are many carved stones. T^io 
temple may never have been finished, and these stones may ImTo 
been carved there and meant for its tower and spire. But t'v' 
size of tho stones and tho stylo of carving seem to show that " 
belong tosomelargoranJ older temple perhaps of the t^'nth or ' 
<K>Dlury. AinciDg the caxvod t>laba and pillars which lio &c^. 
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fragments about tlio temple, chiefly in tlic open space to the west, aro 
rntoreating s]>eciraeus of the memorial stones which are found over 
V4«li* and Mokhikla, and at Ekaar and Magdthau in Salaetto. The 
Atgjwn stones probably belong to the eloveuth, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. They are of two kinds, memorial pillars and memorial 
slabs. The memorial pillars are square, about five feet high and one 
foot broad, with a socket that fits into a hole in a stone base about 
two feet square. The memorial slabs are like the Eksar atones, flat 
slabs about eight feet long and two broad, plain behind and carved 
in front, the top ending in an urn and the base bnried about a foot 
in the ground. All are divided into four or five panels or bolts, 
Buri-ounded by a narrow band of plain stone. Each stone tella the 
Btory of the warrior in whoso honour it was carved. 

The story gfenerally begins in the second panel where a g^ronp or 
pair of men are fighting, and one or more of them are slain. Tho 
third panel shows another bit of the fight in which one or more of 
the fighters fall. The third panel is often filled by a startled huddled 
group of cattle, to guard or carry off which the fight was fought. 
In the lowest panel the warrior's body is burned, sometimes with 
his living wife and sometimoe with other men, perhaps his prisoners 
or his slaves. In the top panel the warrior^ or the warrior and 
his wife, aro in KaiVts or Shiv*8 heaven, worshipping a ling. The 
thi-eo stones which have been fitted together and set up aro all of the 
first type mentioned in tho text, pillars about five feet high and 
one foot square, fltting with a socket into a square base and carved 
throughout on all four sides. Two are set in front and one a yard 
or two behind. 

The following are the details of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji's 
reading of those sculptures. The first stone ia tho oast pillar 
of the front pair. In the eaat face, in tho second panel on tho 
right (spectator's right) a horseman, with a trim beard and a 
Bword in his right hand, rides without stirrups on a prancing 
horse, which seems to paw at a man on the left. This man, 
who has a beard,' his hair rolled in a top-knot and long earrings, 
and the ends of his waistcloth hanging behind like a tail, plunges 
a dagger or short sword into tho horse's neck, and, with his left 
band, wrests the horseman's sword out of his grasp. In the third 
panel, on the right, a boarded man with his hair in a top-knot 
and a curious waistcloth falling liko a kilt from the hip to tho 
knee and armed with a shield and sword, attacks an archer who 
seems to have missed his aim and is drawing a second arrow from his 
quiver. In the fourth panel a man, apparently tho archer, lies dead 
on his funeral pile, and on his left lies his wife, her hair gathered 
in a large bunch at the back of her head. Flames rise above them 
in ten jots. At the top the man and his wife are in Kailda or 
Shiv's heaven, worshipping the ling. In the south face, in tho 
second panel, a man on tho right, with a pointed beard, his hair in 
a doable top-knot, woai-ing big earrings, and armed with a 



' Ihn Haukal Bay* {970), ' The M(«liiii», ami infidels between Cambay and Saimny 
Jut ibuir bv«ril« ^^w iu tho samu fuliiou,' KUiut imd Dowsoii, L dO. 
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sword and hncklor, fights a bearded siug-le top-knot man on t 
who is also aruiud with a Bword and buckler ; in the middle 
a slain man, perhaps one of the pair of foeraen. In the tbiix] paDo| 
three frightened cows are huddled together. In the fourth panc~ 
a man and his wife lie on the fuuei-al pile. In the top 
is a ling in the centre, and two figures on each side wor.sbij>pin[ 
In the west fuco, in the second panel two men with beards, wu^'Ii: 
top-knot?, largo oarriuga and tailed waist^iloths, fight armetl withi 
aworda and shields. The man in the left is old and ap]iarcnt 
iu beaten and slain. In the third panel a youth with fori 
board, perhaps the son of the old man in the panel above, 
a swordsman under the chin. In the fourth panel a wife Imrns. 
with her dead hnsband, and in the top panel they are in Shiv^a 
heaven, worshipping the Hug. In the north face, in the second! 
panel, a double and a eiuglo top-knot man, both armed with Pf 
fight. In the third panel a pair of swordsmen fight, the mat 
in the loft with oddly dressed hair. In the fourth panel a wife 
burns with her husband, and in the top panel a man and woma 
worship iu Shiv's heaven. 

The second stone stands about a yard to the west of the firet 
stone. In the east face, the third panel has, on the right, a m« 
on an elephant with a sword or a goad in his hand ; a man on the 
left attacks him, but is killed by the elephant and lies dead, 
the fourth panel a man ia being burned, and at the right comoj 
Bome figures, apparently servants or people he has slain iu battle, 
are being burned with him. In the second panel a warrior M 
seated in a heavenly car and attended by heavenly dancers anc 
cymbal players. In the top panel ho worships the ling in Shiv* 
heaven. In the south face, in the second panel is a fight beti 
a horseman on the right and a footman on the loft, who seizes 
horseman's rein. Below a man lies on the ground. In the third 
panel a bowman on the loft pulls an arrow from his qoiver to 
shottt at a swordsman on the right : below, one of them lies dead.. 
In the fourth panel a man seems to leap into a firo. Perhaps he 
was beaten and committed suicide.' In the top panel a man on thj 
left worships the ling : the figure on the right seems to be a priest 
Under this panel is a carving something like a Buddhist tridentj 
In the west face, in the second belt, on the right, two swordsmen figh^ 
with a man on the left ; in the centre one of them lies dead. In tl 
third belt a man on the right runs away and is speared by a figni 
en the left. In the fourth panel a corpse is being burned, and 
man, perhaps the mnaway in the panel above, throws himself int 
the fire. In the top panel a man worships the ling in hcaTcn. 
the north face, in the second panel, two trim-bearded single t ' 
men fight, and one of them is killed. In the third panel .n, 
cows huddled together. In the fourth panel a man with curlt 
hair is seated on the pyre : in the corner a figure falls into the fii 
On the top the man in the fire, with his hair rolled like an a^cot 



* The Arab traTcDer Aim Zairl (a.d. S70) notices, that in the atatc uf tL« 
nou may \k iiecu burning themselves on the |iilc<. Elliot '& liieWiy, I. 9. 
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In 8 bi-aidod bunch, worships Shiv in heaven. The third pillnr 
liauJs about two yards to the south of the other two. In the north 
(the face next the temple), the second panel has, on the right, 
single top-knot man with big earrings fighting with a man on 
the left who htis a double top-knot and is armed with a sword 
and shield. The single top-knot man falls. In the third panol> on 
the left, a dtmble t^^p-knot horseman fights a single top-knot 
footman, and one of them falls. In the fourth panel a duublo 
)p-kuot man lies on the ground and in the top panel he is in 
loaven, worshipping Shiv. In the east face, in the second panel 
10 single and two double top-knot men on the right fight a 
iwordsman on the left, who seems to bo wounded by one of the men 
)n the right and to fall. In the third panel is a band of frightened 
mddlod cattle, and a man on the ground perhaps the slain cowherd. 
In the top panel a man on the left in heaven worships the Ihifj. 

tThe figure on the right seems to be a priest. In the west face, in 
jfche second panel a horseman on the left with sword and shield fights 
with a foot swordsman : one falls (his Konkan tail-cloth is very 
notable, like a third leg). In the third panel a wearied-looking man 
on the right is struck l>y a swordsman on the left. In the fourth 
panel a double top-knot man, who seems different from tho figures 
above, lies on the ground with his left hand niiscd from the elbow 
and his chin resting on it. Above on the left a single toprknot 
man worships Shiv in heaven. In the south face, in the second panel 
on tho right a single top-knot man fights a double top-knot man, 
both anned with swords and round sliields : one has fallen. In tho 
third panel is a celestial car and two heavenly damsels. In tho 
fourth panel is a doublo top-knot man lyiug on the ground. In 
the top panel a man worships Shiv in heaven. The two lowest 
panels of this pillar are rather hid by the carved um-shapcd top 
of a slab memorial-stone, the figures in which worshipping a lifig 
are specially clear and deep cut. Tho rest of this stone, which 
, seems to be older than the others, could not bo found. 
^K Besides these three memorial pillars seveiul carved stones have 
^« Lecn picked from the ruins and arranged in a rough semicircle, 
I close to the pillars. Beginning from the east end of the plinth, 
the first of tneso carved stones on tho right is a broken tiger s 
face. In Mr. Bhagvanldl's opinion this perhaps belonged to an 
older temple, that stood some way up tho mound to the west of the 
I present temple, and whose carvings were on a larger scale and letter 
^^ cut than tho sculptures in the present temple. The older tem}>lo 
^» may have been of the tenth or eleventh, and the newer trmplo 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. Next to the tiger's head is a 
broken group apparently Parvati, and, on her left, Shiv's skeleton 
attendant Bhringi, whose wasted upper arm and hollow ribs arc well 
aljown. This group is largo sixed and probably belonged to the 
older temple. The next stone is part of the shaft of a broken 
memorial pillar. The next is the figure of a man seated, the head 
and feet gone, tho position easy, and tho chest and arms clear-cut 
and well proportioned. It seems larger and older than the sculpture 
on the j>rcsont temple. 'ITio fifth is a cobm, or )i<hj, stone, the upper 
part a man, over whose head rises a seven-hooded cobra. Below the 
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pter XIT. waist tbo fi^nro eiade in a waving snake-tail. The carving is in 
ces of Interest, smaller perhaps more modoru style. The sixth is another cobra stoi 
on a larger scale. It shows only the lower waves of the toil, 
seventh stone is a fragment, a left hand holding a ronnd buckler ; 
carving is good in the larger perhaps older style. The eighth stoi 
also in the larger style, is a well-carved group of a i ' htii 

with a pig, which he seems to seize by the legs and stab v. 
Behind, against the tree loans a stone (1' 5* x 2' 8"), the cent 
carved into the figure (!' 10" x l') of a naked woman squatting 
crouching. It improbably a Tdntrik figure. The knolls to the 
and west of the temple have a wide view over teak -covered sloj 
to the south and south-east, acrosa a long stretch of waving upl 
thick with teak coppice and a sprinkling of mangoes and oth{ 
overgreena. To the west the gentle wooded slopes of the spurs 1 
{lank the Atgaoa valley rise to the central fortified bead of 
Mdhuli. To the east and south-east, across rice fields and U 
uplands, the Sahyddris stretch dimly to the south-west in hi 
even-topped blocks. 

Sidgad Port, about ten miles south-east of Murb^, is divide 
into a lower and an upper fort. The lower fort is nearly 900 U 
above the level of theGaidhara pass, and apparently 2400 fr 
the sea. It completely commands the Gdidhankpass, and, iu 1 
low fortifications in very indifferent repair. The gateway rakt 
only means of communication with the upper country. The 
fort is 323G feet above the sea, on a level with the Deccan, from wl 
it is separated by an immense chasm, and about 900 feet alx>ve tl 
lower fort. The ascent is very difficult. The upper fort originalf 
occupied a space of 2i5 feet by seventy-five, with a precipice on 
side, on the very narrow top of a hill about a quarter of a mile Jonf 
In 1818 nothing remained of the fort but a low wall in ruins, in mat 
places fallen and everjnfvhore overgrown with brushwood, with ntij 
a trace of dwellings. Even though rained, its steepness and ditlicult 
of access made the upper fort almost impregnable. On the top of tlil 
hill, near the ruined walls were several rock-cut reservoirs wit! 
exeollont water. In the lower fort there was a supply of good watfi 
also a granary, a barrack, and several huts in fair repair. About 1 fiCd 
a noted freebooter Bhav.4ji Ndik, who long troubled the police, tool 
refuge in a natural cave on this hill. He ran off with Audi, a barber'^ 
wife of the Nandgaon village below, and lived with her for man] 
months, placing a servant Hari Lauriya to guard her. In a fit 
jealousy ho throw Hari over the precipice where his skeleton wm 
afterwards found by the police. Subsequently Bhavilji, who had druol 
heavily at a marriage feast at Mhase village, was belaboured by tl 
villagers and taken dying into Murbad, where, before hia death, 
made known his retreat The police searched Sidgad and found 
Audi and Hari's skeleton with a quantity of stolen property. Ifl 
18G2 Sidgad was reported to be ruinous. Water was scanty tuii 
there wore no supplies. 

Sirgaon Fortslands in Sirgaon village, on the soa-coaat abouttlxrOO 
niilc8 north of Mabim. When surveyed in 1818, its western face wai 
washed at high tidcis by a narrow inlet or backwater which stretched 
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a short distance to the south. The fort was oblong with a mean length 
from the interior of about 200 feet by about 150 in breadth. Almost 
all the fortiticationB were of solid masonry in excellent order, with a 
height of thirty and a depth or thickness of ten feet, including the 
parapet which was seldom more than three feet wide. The defences 
of the fort consisted of three towers and a bastion at the remaining 
or south-oast comer, whose parapet and escarpment were greatly out 
f repair. Nearly half the space of the fort was taken by buildings 
r the garrison and stores. The walls of these buildings were still 
standing but they were hardly habitable. A well supplied a suflicient 
quantity of sweet water. In 181S, the village of Sirgaon and numorona 
trees came so close t-o the fort that none of the adjoining ground to 
the north and east could bo seen, and, under cover of the trees, the 
fort might be approached unpercoived to the very foot of the works. 
In 1862 the fort was described as having a ruined west wall, though 
the laud side was fairly preserved. Supplies of water and food wore 
available. Close under the fort is the school which now occupies 
the old traveller's bungalow. Sirgaon fort was taken, with Katalvflda, 
Ddhilnu, Kelvo, and Tdnipur, by ChimnSji Appa in 1739.^ 

Sofale, properly Safdlo, a railway station about thi-ee miles north of 
the Vaitarna river, below Tdndulvddi hillfort, and eight miles south-east 
of Mahim, ia probably an Arab settlement of great age, perhaps one of 
those made by the Sabaeans about B.C. 200. The corresponding ports 
Bofareh-el-Hind and Sefarah-el-Zing seem to show that Saf^e was 
^thoKoukan tenniunsof the trade with the African coast that seeroa 
^Bo reach back to pre-historic times.' The station traffic returns 
^Bbow an increase in passengers from 10,177 in 1873 to 19,142 in 
I 1880. In 1880 the total traffic in goods was 1599 tons. 

I Sona'vli is a deserted village on the right bank of the Kalydn 
^Lcreek about four miles above Kaly^n by water, and, by land, about 
Hftwo miles north-east of KalyAn and about two miles south-east of 
rBhiwndi. Sonavli was once a large Musalmdn village the head- 
quarters of a sub-division or mnhdl. The west bank of a pond 
near the site of the old village is covered with Musalmdn graves 
with head stones and rough plinths built of large slabs. Most of the 
slabs are probably pieces of basalt pillars, but among them are some 
with carving and tracery that show they were taken from older Hindu 
buildings. About sixty yards to the west is a Musalmdn prayer place, 
or idga, and, about 100 yards to the south, on raised wooded 
ground stands an old mosque, the lower part of the walls of 
stone and the upper part of brick. The bricks are old and big 
{9"xl4"x2"), evidently old Hindu bricks, and several of the 
stones have carvings. One stone seems very early with carving 
^^that looks like a picture of a Buddhist trident and of a burial- 
^pmound or stujiia. The other stones look more modern, perhaps of the 
^^ eleventh century. On the ground to the south of the mosque lies an 
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^ Naime's Konkan, 83. 

• Vincent, II. 423. Ahul Fiita (1320) mentions Sofila as a country in Africa and 
adds Sofiila i« also a country in In<iia. He calls the Indian country 8ofiUa or Soufara. 
Reinaud'8 Abtil-FidA, II. 222, 223. Abul-Fiila's form of the name auygosts that the 
Arab roferonccs bolouij uot to SofAla bat to SopAra. See b«low, p. 321. 
BlO(>4— 40 
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old reiling stone- The remains seem to show that 
stands on the aito of a Hindu temple. East of the 
ground is covered with graves. Several of them have rounded hi 
stones about two feet hi^h and one foot across^ the face nicely ci 
with the ordinary hanging chain lamp in the middle, and lol 
flowers carved at the sides, a style of Masalmau graveetonl 
apparently peculiar to the Konkan. On a slightly raised sitd, abot 
sixty yards to the east, are tho ruins of an Euglish dwelling, whicl 
according to the headman of the village, was built by a Dr. Sewarc 
In a field, about a quarter of a mile to the south-west iaa wcll-carvt 
pilaster of the eleventh or twelfth century. About a quarter o£ •! 
mile to the north-eaist of the village site is the right-hand post of » 
gateway {!' 7" x 7"), with the figure of a woman with large earrinj 
and a mace in her hand. It seems to be of the tenth or eleventl 
century. About half a mile east, a quarter of a mile north of P 
a hamlet of Sonavli, is a bathing-pool thirty-six feet square, whc 
sides have Ijeen surrounded with steps of dressed stone. On th| 
Bouth bank, at the foot of a thornbush, is a small broken image 
Vishnu of the elevontJi or twelfth century. About a quarter of 
mile to the north is a sun and moon land-grant stone, wit 
roughly cut writing, so weather-worn that little but tho dat 
A.D. 1351 (S. 1273) can be read. The date is interesting as showin^^ 
that, after their first conquest in 1290, the Muhammadans left to th^ 
local chief the right of making land grants. 

Sopa'ra,^ which was tho capital of the Konkan from about B. 
1500 to A.D. 1300, lies about three and a half miles north-west of tb<j 
Bassein Road station and about three and a half miles south-west i 
the Virar station of the Baroda railway. It is still a rich count 
town with a crowded weekly market and a population of about Mi 
The richly wooded well-watered and highly tilled ti*act, includiD| 
Bolinj Koprdd and Umbrdla in the north, Nirmal and Vdgholi 
the west, Gils in the south, and Sopdra and Mardesh in the oentr 
is locally known as the garden or agar of Sopara. It is the middle 
part of the strip of garden land about three miles broad, that rni 
from the Bassein creek to the Vaitaraa, being bounded on thi 
north by the agar of Ag^shi and on the south by the agar 
Bassein. Under the Portuguese the whole of this rich strip, wit 
its patches of salt marsh, was known as the island of Bassei: 
and, before Portuguese times, as the island of Sopilra. It is calU 
an island, because it is cut from the mainland by a backwat 
which leaves the Bassein creek a little above the railway bridge an« 
winds north to the Vaitarna. This backwater used to be called thi 
Sopara creek. It is now locally known by three names, the Manikpu 
creek in the south, the Sopara creek in the centre, and the Bolinf 
creek in the north. It was once a considerable arm of the 
overflowing a large breadth of land on both banks of its presen! 

* Mach information almut Sopdra and its reraams baa been supplied by Mr. W. 
W. Loch. C. S., Mr. R^md&s Ka^id&a Modi a native of Sopikrft, and Mr. Govind 
Moreahvar Pandit. Additional details have lieeo collected and the whole account 
reviged on the spot. The antiquarian jiortions are taken fK»m Pandit Blxa^vdjaiil's 
pa^r on Antiqimriao Remainji at SopAra and PadaOj in tho Journal of the Bombay 
Aaiatm Society for 1882. 
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channel. But, witli the mud -laden Vaitama on the north and the Chupter XI7 
Bassein creek or Ulhds river on the Bouth, silting has been rapid, places oflntarflat. 
especially since the long railway embankment has dammed the 
flow of water from the south. Small boats of ten or twelve tons SopAha. 

(30-40 khandis) still come from the south as far as Giis which is Ihtcripcion. 
about a mile, and from the north as far as Bolinj which is about 
two miles from Dildar or the old Sopdi-a landing. At Sopara the 
creek is dry. 

West of the bare salt waste that borders the Sopdra creek and 
north of another salt waste that runs west from the Bassein Road 
station, stretch bright patches of sugarcane shaded by cocoa and brab 
palms and by lines and clusters of mango, tamarind, banyan, pipal, 
and karanj trees. Within this rich garden island, four or five feet 
~ olow the level of the fields, shady lanes, fringed by high hedge- 
rows, wind among mango and plantain orchards, fields of rice and 
sugarcane, and open raised plots, apparently the sites of old buildings. 
The lanes are in places lined with wallsi, and in wet muddy hollows aro 
bordered by broken rows of large smooth-topped blocks of basalt, 
apparently remains of an ancient footway. Till the month of March 
the island is full of water. Runnels from garden wolls cross ok flow 
alongside of the lanes, and at many turns the road passes close 
by round ponds and long winding lakes, whose banks are fi'inged 
by high pile-supported Persian wheels. Ilero and there along 
the banks of the lanes are rows of largo houses with tilod roofs 
and wooden walls, raised on high masonry plinths, many of them 
partly built of dressed or carved stones. Sopdra itself has a 
broad market place, bordered by large one and two storied houses 
with rich wood carving and walls which owo nmch to old dressed 
stones and large old bricks. On the banks of some of the lakes are 
the sites of old buildings with half-buried bricks and carved stones, 
<r modern mosqnes and shrines whose builders have made free use 
of the older masonry. To the south-west, beyond the rich garden 
tract, a flat of salt waste and rice fields rises into the wooded slopes of 
Nirmal on the west, the bush and palm-covered knoll of Brahma hill 
on the south-west, and the even crest of Vajirgad. Beyond Vajirgad 
the salt waste and rice ground are fringed by the cocoa-palm woods 
that stretch south to Bassein. 

The husbandmen of Septra are Christians, many of them converted 
Bamvedi Brahmans ; Mnsalmiins many of them Nflitds, 
descendants of Arab and Persian refugees and traders ;^ and 
Hindus, chiefly Sdmvedi Brdhmans and Bhanddris. The traders 
re Musalraans, many of them N6itAs, and Gujarat Vanis, chiefly of 
\he Lad subdivision who came from Cam bay about 1 760 when its 
iders fled from the exactions of Momin Khan II. 

The chief products of Sopdraand its neighbourhood are molasses, 
ice, plantains, and betel-leaves. Molasses rice and betel-leaves go 
^y sea from the Gas, Bolinj, and Viigholi landing-places to Surat, 

* Tbeae NAitAa »re large fair good-lookin? mon. Tlie Hindus know the word 
liitA well, but the MnflalmiinB seem to consider it a term of abuao and disclaim it. 
Phe chief tfettieiDents of Arab and Persian NiitdB were made between the eighth 
And the eleventh centiuiea. Sec Th^na Statiatitial Account, Part I., p. 232. 
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Broach, Jambusar, Dholera, Blutvuagar. and Goplia. By ml, 
chiefly from the Virdr station, molasses, rice, ami betel-leavee port 
north t4) Ankleshvar, Nadiiid, Viramgatn, and Patau, and li 
qtinntitioa of plantains and betel-leavce are sent south to Bombay, 
chief imports are cloth and hardware from Bombay, and pror* 
and oilcake from the Gujaitlt porta. Oilcake is in grtat de 
as a manuro for sugarcane. Tliotigh not raoro than ihrce-qimrten 
of a milo from the line of railway, Sopani is somewhat badly off 
for communications. Small boats of from eight to ten tons (UO'M 
IhanJln) come at high tide from the south a« near as Gas V * ^- ~ 
place about a mile from Sopara, from the west as near as 
about two miles, and from the north as near as Bolini also 
two miles. By land the metjillod Virar-AgAahi road help 
Sopdra traffic about a mile to Boliuj, Btat between Bolinj 
Sopdra the road is a narrow low lane passable for whecda only du 
the fair weather. From Mdnikpur the route lies about a 
along the made Bassein road, and then two and a half m 
north-west along a rough fair-weather tnick across a bore 
waste, which during the rains is flooded and impassable. A 
station at Sopdra or a made road to the town from the Ag^Li higt 
road would be a boon to its people as well as to visitors. 

Its height above the surrounding salt marsh, its ricb soil anil 
fresh water, and its nearness to the holy Vaitama, Jivdhan, Tungar, 
and Nirmal, must early have made Sopara a chosen ' nt. Its 
distance from the coast and its broad backwater i: it from 

pirate raids or the forays of the wild hill and forest tribes, and iti 
water connection with the Vaitarna on the north and the Ulbiis 
Bassein river on the south, and, between them, the easy land 
along the Ttlnsa valley made it an early centre of trade.* So 
must always have secured much local traffic. And, when ita raJi 
were powerful sovereigns, holding the Deccan aw well as the Konkao^ 
it became a centre of the great commerce between oast and w«l 
Asia. 

Under the name Shurpiraka, Son^m appears m tlie Mriluibbanili 
(d.c, 1400) as a very holy place, where the Piludavs rested on thci^ 
way from Gokara in north K^nara to Prabhas or VerAi 
south Kathidwar.- It is mentioned in the Harivansh as a cil 
bows that is about a thousand yards broad, and 500 arrows tliat ?^ 
about five hundred yards high, and is said to have been built on iba 
belt of land recovered by the arrow shot by ParshiirAm when hi 
won the Konkan from tlie sea.'* According to Buddhist wr- 
one of his former births Gautama Buddha was liudhisut S> 
that is, a Bodhisattva of Sopara.* About B.C. 540, it is ^d 
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* Along tbo TAnu valky Ve\&r &&d Milndvi w«r« once places of imporUncc, i 
At BhatAria, a loinliuf; stAtion to the north of Tuii);Ar, lU'e a rMorvoirof (ircttwil 
ivufl tjunntitics <if (iM luioka. Mr. W. W. Loch, C. S. 

* M;»ViAlihilia,t (\'aDa I'ana), diap. 118, f|Uoteil in Tti ' 

* Harivansh (Vishnu I'arva), chHj), 39 verse 28 ni 
1, 4()7, 418. The Harivaiiah is sai<lto be part of »ho ^ 
niudoni. Professors Dowsun and Monicr Williams, 

* Hnr.lya Manual of Buddhifro, 2ud EJ. 13. Conii.&r6 Cunninfihua'* 
Topes, 12. 
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fcye been a port visitrcd by Vijaya tlie m3rtliical conqueror of Ceylon.* Chapter XIV. 
This old Hindu fame sopporta Benfey's, Reland's, and Reinaud^a Places of Interest, 



opinion that Sopdra is Solomon's Opbir (d.c. 1 000).^ 

»Four points may be urged in favour of this view. First, tto 
oso likeness between the names Sopara and Ophir. The people 
near Sopara often either change initial s into h or drop it,* and, on 
the other hand, Ophir is written Sophir by Josephus, and, according 
to several aathoritiea, Sophir is the Coptic or Egyptian word for 
India.* Second, the length of time taken by Solomon's ships, threo 
or at least over two years, from the head of the Red Sea to Ophir 
and back, is more suited to an Indian than to an Arabian voyage.* 
Third, the articles which the ships brought to Solomon, gold, 
precious stones, sandalwood, ivory, peacocks, and apes are Indian 
products.^ Fourth, the Hebrew names of several of the articles. 



^ Tomour's Malidw&nso, 46. It is worthy of note that Vijaya's f nther i« said to have 
been king of Lila, thnt la LAt or L^. But the passases quoted by Julien (Hiwen 
Thanng, QI. 3t)3) seem to ahow that this L&r ia not in \\eatorn India, but ia between 
Bengal (Uk! Magodha. 

" Bcnf«y in McCrindle's Pcriplus, 127 ; Rcland in Rittcr's Erdkunde, Anen, VIII. 
pt. 2, 3S6 ; Reinauda Memoir 8ur I'lndo, 222. Yule (Cathay, I. 227) connidera the 
comieotion betwtKJU Ophir and SopAra plausible, 

* In the local pronunciation ftona id used fur M>na gold, fmrfjoUtla for nrgtUala a 
pomphlet, and hukla for mdcla dried. ^Ir. G. L. Gibson, 3rd January 18S0. 

* Beufey in McCriudlc'B Periplus, 127 ; Wilkinson's Ancient Kgyptiaba, I. 134 ( 
Chainpolion'a L'Egypte, I. 9S. On the other hand, one of the latest writers, Brugacb 
(Egypt Under the rharooha, I. '114) holds that in early Egyptian irritinga the 
namea Ophir or Sophir and Punt [apparently the aame aa Phcndou or Pihendoa 
which Cbampoliou (L 98) took to be Hind or India] refer to the Somdb coast at the 
mouth of the Red Sea. Duucker {History of Antiquity, I. 133, 15(i) identifieB Puut 
witli Ambiu, and Ophir with Abhiria at tlie mouth of the Indus. 

° Beke (Sources of the Nile, 64) reduces the time to two years by making it three 
yours inclusive, and Vincent ox|i]ain8 the dt-lay by the Pbojuiciau practice of 
rctaibag their cargoes (Commerce of the Ancients, IT. 267), Tlie writer in Smith's 
Dictionary uf the Bible (Ophir and Tarahiah) draws a distinction between the ships 
tlnit winit to Ophir and the ships of Tarshisb that made the three years' vn^'age. 
This (listiuctiou tias little support, and, eveii accepting the views of Beke and Vincent, 
the length of time ia in favour of India. 

'The gold of Ophir was its most fatnoua export (Job, xx. 24, xrv-iii. 16; 
Ps. xlv.O; I. Kln^i, ix. 28, x. 11, xxii. 48; Isaiah, xiii. 12; I. Cbron. i. 23; 
xxix. 4 ;Il. Chron, viii. 18, ix. 10). That from very early times India waa rich ia 
^old appears from many passap^es. The Mamta had golden coirasses and golden tiaraa 
.Riff Veda, Wilson's Trans. III. 331) ; horses had gold trappings (Manning's Ancient 
intua, 128); there were gold coins and neck ornaments (58); gold carpets (99) ; 1000 cows 
had thiiir horns covered with gold (119). In the UAm^yaua there are golden steps 
(39o), golden archways, gilded cars (II. 9), gulden shoos (IS), and seats of gold (27). 
Ill the MahAbhiVrat (U. 35), golden seatfl. golden lattices (41), golden dishes (&), and a 
BL«i>ldeii target, pavilions inlaid with gold with >«nndows of gold net-work and golden 
■^oora (Wheeler, I. 165), golden auats and ^mAa, a jar of gold, a couch ornamented with 
gold, a thousand bags each with a thousand pieceaof gold, and golden bells (Manxungi 
II. 40; Heereu's Hist. Res. III. 35;>). Killidi^s (A.n. 500) mentions mountains whose 
jbs are of gold (Ditto, 102) and Him.'llaya full of sparkling ores (E»ittt>, 1 17). In the 
' y Cart (a.d. 300-400) a honao in iJjain has golden stops (161)» and in another 
mage are elephants with golden beUs (213), and stAvea covered with gold. 
Many of these paoaagos are poetical. But the abundance of gold ia borne out by tb« 
rly Greek writers. Gold is among the articles mentioned aa imported into Tyre 
rough Arabia, apparently from India, d.c. 5G0 (Vincent, IL 649). Herodotus 
Is.c. ^4-427) states that Darius carried off so much gold from India (ac. 515-500), 
at he wasablo to intrnduco a gold coimtgo into Persia (Rawlinaon's Anc. Mon., IV. 
i). Ktcsiaa (B.C. 416) speaks of abundant griifin-guartled gold, and notices gold 
a product of India (McCrindle's Edition, 17, 18, 19). Megaathenea (b.c, .300)«tatea 
that the soil of India contained mudi silver and gold (McCrindIo, 31)^ rivers uarrioU 
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Baudalwood, ivory, peacocks, and apes are of Sanskrit, or of Dmvidki 
origin.^ 

The chief places in India that have been ul-juuiioii witli u 
Abiria in Siutlh, Sauvira the modern Idnr in Gujardt, Goa, 
MaUibdr coafit. None of these, either in name or in position, mio^ 
so well as SopAra.^ Still the site of Ophir is unsettled. 0|:L:: 
was almost certainly either in Arabia or in West India, but to 
decide between the rival claims of Arabia and India 8eem» almost 
hopeless. At present two of the latest opinions of Egyptian 
scholars, that Punt or Sophir was either the SomAli or the Arabiasi 
coast, and that some of the names of articles thought to be Sanskrit | 
are old Egyptian, make the balance lean in favour of Arabia.' 



downgoldduat (79), gold vn- -' • '-, • • the TdTdsr ■'''"V ;•'--•;•-'- f Al 

were gold and silver miaee \ gold {iVl), i .\m[ 

Tibet«n miuerB gave Rreftt y.i, . lo were tli' \ 

beyond the ludaa, probably Wyuud ludm il<''<^)- iStrnbo (n.c. 30) doscnbc* the^'aki 
elcphantaaa adorned with goid, and meutiouB gTirmcnts embroidfrfd and wovpa 

EokL (Bohn'aTraiwlation.IU. iI7). Accordingto<^uintu~ ' ^ 

ut hia atatements do &ut carry ranch woi^ht), ^old we^s 
and there waa an ialand abounding in goltl at the moath v>i ix 
that its gold waa one of the chief spiila the Greeka bop«d i 
Ue mentionii gold litton, gold embroidered roboa (94), gold tra ^ . 
(95), and deocribea kins Sophioa aa having golden garments, a ^ull 
ahocfl (123). Arri&n (Kooke's Trane. 9-10. 21B| diabelicves in t: 
and the gold guarding grilfina, and notices that there waa no gold iii ' 
country through which Alexander pai«ed ; still he alao speakb of goI<l 
of India. Ptulemy (a.d. IW) calls the third mouth of the Indua (.Ji-lu.-u uk: 
197), and states that, in the golden peninsula to the cast of Indi.'i, tb^re were 
gold mines (Ditto, 209), The Periphis (a-d. 247) states that silver was txikm io 
and exchanged at a prodt for g&ld (Vincent, II. (H9). Kitter (Erdkuiult«, Asion, 
pt. 2, 409-414), in summing his views on the question of Ophir, p<<inlR nnt that 
waa rich iu gold. Gold was fouml in the Indus and to the weat < «« 

Tibet frontier, in the 8atlaj, in KAahinir, and in the Himilayas. I 
of Solomon the people of the west coiOBt had great resources u gold, i n i, 1 1 li ■ h nn 
the fact that gold waa the great export from Ophir favouia the viow that Ophir «m 
in India. 

1 Sandalwood ia al{jum in Hebrew and vatgvm in Sanakrit ; ivitrA' Va 

in Hebrew, and an elephant is ibha in Sanskrit; the ape is h>ph in li 'u^ 

in Sanskrit ; and the peacock is (uH-im in Hebrewand«A»i:A/ i ( rtm 

names for cotton, imrd, and Ixlellium are also Sanskrit v of 

Language, 190192, Ed, IStil). The Sanskrit origin of p- -r t«J. 

JCq/^^an ape. ia said to be the old Egypti.in kn/ (Brugscl xhi, 

I. 114) ; habbim, ivory, is said to be from the E^yptiai* : iiM 

Qrammar, 92) ; and lukt, a peacock, is said to be the Tamil loin (I'ltto, (il ). As aariy 
as the sixteenth century before Christ, the Egyptians received a tribute of gold, ekKwy, 
and ivory from Nubia, Duncker's Hist, of Ant. I. 13.3. 

' Abiria is Lassen's (Ind. Alt. I. 537). Nfax Mhllur's (Science of Langna^. I9l. 
Kd. 1861). an<l Duncker'a identilication (Hist of Ajit. L 157, 321 : 11. !-" ■^- - "a.- 
Sauvira ia Cunningham's (Anc. Geog. I. 497 and 5<il) ; (roa is Rv\ 
Vni. pt. 2. Jt8fi) and Jahn's (Hebrew Commonwealth. .517) : ond thi- 
is Calawell^B (Drav, Grammar, 91 , 122). The objection to Abirin nnd ^ 
they are inland tracts, and the objectioQ to Goa and the Malal^Ar c i. 
Have no name that resembles Opiiir. Relaud's idcntitication of Ophir with < ii);^ sui 
to have arisen from a mistaken connection between Ptolemy's Gaoris rivrr (tli« 
Vaitarna) and Goa. 

' The following is a brief summary of the chief viows of the position of Qphify 
Ophir has been identiiied with SophiUa (20^ 8.] cm the east coast of Africa, bocauM 
of^tbe likeness in name, of ila ruins, of its great export of uiold. and of thu lenglh of a 
Toyage between the top of the Red Sea and SopnAln. The chief i«ni»^iiirt«?rM of an 
African Ophir are Dob Santos (quoted by Vincent, II. 2*>(»), Mil. ' XL 

899. 401). l^ruce (Travels, H. 4>. Robertson (Ancient India, 1.), ni, '. *i 

deslnsc, XV. 11, 302). The early Portuguctto thought it was Au,.ii ••. .M.....iiiii.iiqn« 




Konkan 



TOANA, 



Jain writers luake fi-equent mention of Sopdra. 
king Shripal is said to have married Tilakasundari 



Tlioir mytliicivl 
the daughter of 
king Mahasena of Sopjiraka.^ ITie famous Jain priest and writer, 
Jinaprabhasuri, raontions Sop^ra (Soparaka) as one of the eighty-four 

tRCTcd places of the Jains, and notices that while he was still alive 
opara had an image of Riahabhadev the first Tirthankar.'^ One of 
the eighty-four gachchhaa or Jain sects is called after Sopdra. 

The Sanskrit dictionary Yitdava Kosh appears to point to Sopdra 
as the chief place in A'paranta where it says, 'Aparduta is tho 
western country, Shurparaka and others'.^ The fragment of tho 
eighth edict of Ashuk, lately (April 1882) found in Sopara, seems 
to show that it was tho capital of Aparanta in B.C. 250, and makes it 
probable that the Yayana Dharmarakshita, tho Apardnta missionary 
of Ashok, came and preached the law in Sopdra. According to a 
Gujarati story king Vikram (b.c. 56), the supposed founder of tho 
Samvat era, is said to have obtained from Sopdra one of the 
panchdands or five magic wands. 

Under the names Soparaka, Sopdi-aya, and Shorpdraga, Sopara 
is mentioned in old Devanagari inscriptions of about the first or 
second century after Christ. Of two inscriptions on a pillar in the 
great Kdrli cave, one, about the beginning of the first century 
before Christ, records the gift of a pillar by Sdtimita (Sk. 
Svatimitra) of Sopdraka, and another below it, of the same time, 
records the gift of a pillar containiug relics.* Au inscription, in 



(Keir'a Vongea, VI. 449). Among rectmt Mrriters Brngach (Egypt Under the Pharo&hs, 
Goardafai. 



L 114) holds thftt the Ophir of thu Egyptituu ivas on the S^omAli oos«t near cape 



From the importance of its gold, Ophir has been identified with Malacca by Josephns 
and by Tennant(Cey]on, U. 101). In favour of India there are Lassen's lad. Alt. 
I. 529; Ritter'a Erdkunde, VIII. 370-431; Benfey in McCrindle's Periplua, 127; 
Reinaud's Memoir Sar rinde, 222; Wilkinson's Ancient Egypt, I. 134, 11. 237; 
(Thampolion's L'Egypte, I. 98; Bunson's Eg3'pt, III. 419, 420; Jahn'ii Hicbrew 
CommoQVealth, 517 ; Max Miiller's Science of Language, II. 222, 230 ; Cunningham's 
Ano. Geog. I. 497, 561; Caldwell's Dravidian Grammar, Intro. 91, 122 ; Yale's 
Cathay, 1. '227 ; Dancker's Hist, of Ant. I. 157; and of theological critics, Bertheau, 
TheniuB, and Ewald, quoted by the writer in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. The 
arguments in favour of India have been given in the text. Tho snpjwrtera of Arabia 
are Vincent (Commerce of the .Ancients, II. 2fi6), who cites Michalis, Pridoanx, and 
Ooaellin ; the writer in Smith's I)ictiouary, who cites Winer, Fnrst, Knoliel, Forstcr, 
Crawford, andKalisch ; Lindsay (Merchant Shipping, I. 28, 31) and Beke (Sources of the 
Nile, 60, iH). Two authorities hold that there were two Ophirs, Bochart placing one in 
Arabia and the other in India, and D'Anvillc placing one in Arabia and one in Africa, 
Qeaeoiaii waa unable to decide between the rival claims of India and Arabia (Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, 11. KiS), and Heeren (Hist. Res. 11.73) held that Ophir was » 
vague term for rich southern ill-known lands. The chief argnment in favour of Arabia 
is, tliatin Genesis (x. 29) Ophir is mentioned witbHavilah and Jobab, both of which 
are in Arabia, and there is no sign in the Bible that there were two Ophins, As far 
as the name goes, three fairly suitable places have been found in Arabia, Aphar or 
Saphar the metropolis of the Sabseans, DofBr a considerable town in Yemen, and 
Dofar ou the south coast The objection that Arabia never yielded gold, and at times 
imported gold (Duncker, I. ^^12), is met by tho plea that Ophir was an emporium 
(Smith's DictJojiary of the Bible, II. 638), and, according to Heeren (Hist. Res. II, 
67), Arabia was well supplied with gold. On the whole, as stated in the text, though 

any of the articles were Indian, the eNndence does not prove that the centre of 

fedo was in India. 

* Shripalcharit, chap. III. 
' The BliAgavat Pursln speaks of Rishabha's wanderings in Western India and 

connects him with the establishment of tfio Jain religion in those parts. Dowson'a 
Classical Dictionary, 2<>S. * Malltn.lth in Raghnvamka, IV. 53. 

* Bom, Arch. Sur. X. 31, 32. The first iXLscriptiou has been effaced and the aecoad 
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Nasik Cavo VIII, of about the middle of the first cciKr.ry aFi- 
Christ, mentions ShorpArag-a as one of several plucks vrl:. :>i 
Uahavad^t, the Bon-in-law of the Kshatrap ruler Nah»pdu, baiU 
rest-houses and alina-housea. Rilmatirtha in SharpArnga is al3». 
mentioned in this inscription, and to the monks of tho Charak 
linng at Rdmatirtha, along with those of three other places, a gi 
ia recorded of 32,000 cocoanut trees in Ndnagol nllago.* About tl 
Bame time an inscnptiou near a reservoir in the Niina ] 
that the rosorvoir was made by one Govindadde of S«»| 
two inscriptions in the Kanheri Caeos (3 and 7), of abont t^o sooot 
century after Christ, one, which is broken, records something done 
the district or tihar of Sopdraka, and the other the gift of a cistern * 
one Samika a merchant of Sopdraka.* The coin and the Buddi 
relics, found in April 1882 in a relic mound in Sopdra, show thai,] 
about the middle of the second century after Christ (a.d. 160^ 
Gotamiputra Yajnashri Shdtakarni was the ruler of the Koakafij 
and that Sopdi-a was then a Buddhist religions centre, and 
skilful masons, coppersmiths, and goldsmiths. 

Of foreign writers Ptolemy (a.d, 1.50) has a Snpnra bet 
Nnsaripa (Navsdri) and Simylla (Chaul),* and tho author of 
Poriplus (a.d. 21-7) mentions Ouppara betiveen Broach and Kalj 
B8 a local mart along the coast.* In the sixth century (545) Koa 
has a doubtful reference to Sibor, a place of great trade on. tlie ( 
near Kalydn." In the legend of Puma, translated by Bamotif 
Nepdlese and Tibetan sources, apparently of the fourth 
century after Christ,' Sopara (Si^rp&raka) is described as the ac 
king, a city with several hundred thousand inhabitants, with eij 
gates, and a temple of Buddha adorned with friezes of 
sandalwood. It was a great place of trade. Caravans of mercl 
came from Shnivaati in Oude, and great sliips with 500 (the s 
phnisefor a large number) merchants, both local and foreign, trade 
to distant lands. There was much risk in these voyages. A 
return was the cause of great rejoicing. Two or throe succee 
voyages made a merchant a man of mark. Who, .says one of 
merchants in the story, that has made six safe voyages, has c 
been known to tempt Providence by trying a seventh ? One of 



carved instead, on the samo pillar a little below tho first. It apjH\ai-= 
maternal uncle, in wIiobo honour the pillar was made, died after th* 
waa carvod. A hole, which can atiil be eeen, was cut in the pillar, hia ruLic^ w« 
in the hole, and the second inacription was engraved. Pandit Bbkgv&nlriL 

' Trans. .See. Ori. Cong. 328. Rimatirtha ia probably the preront RAmkasd 
SoiNira. See bcluw, p. 340, 

» See above, p. 288. ■ See above, Kanheri Caves, p, l«8, 172. 

♦ Bertius, 108. » Ccographi.T; Veteris Scriptores, I. 30. 

• Yule's Cathay, I. cIixviiL Rekad (juotes a acholia«t to III. King? ii., whotrw* 
of Sofftra ftH heirii; Ophir; also Orij^Jue* (A.n. IS5-2.M), Hesy ' " 
I'liotiuii in hi.* Uil>liotliwa,UfIand says, arc of the Banac opinion, i 
tucutions a Chiiatiau Biabijp of the people of 8op(li-a. Tliia bisli 
couM hiuc been nowhctx) pfse but iu Western India where wc fin 
settlements. Rittcr, Erdkunde VIII. part I. p. 384. Rev. H. ! 

'■ Bumouf's Iiitrod action to Buddhism, I. 235-270. The wonders w.. 
ax narrated in the story, and the furniture of tho mou.iateries, seats, t.i| 
cuBhions, and carvod pedestals, show that tho present form of tho stur)' u yf late* 
perhupB A.U. 300- 400. Purna's own date is probably early. 
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I chief ai^riclea of ti*ado was cloth, fine and coarse, blue, yellow, red, 
iand white. Another of the most valued articles was the sandal- 
wood, known as goahirsha or cow's head, perhaps from its pleasant 
,£oent. This was brought apparently from tho Kanara or Malabar 
)a8t. The coinage was gold, and many of tho merchants had huge 
fortunes. A strong merchant-guild ruled the trade of tho city. 
Tho religion of the country was Brahmanism. There were large 
uannerioa ot- devout widows, monasteries where seers or Rishis 
lived in comfort in fruit and flower gardens, and bark-clad hermits 
who lived on bare hill-tops. The gods on whom tlio laymen called in 
times of trouble were Shiva, Varuna, Kubera, Shakra, Brahma, ITari, 
Shankara, and divinities apparently Mdtds or Dovis. Besides the 
gods, many supernatural beings, Aauras, Mahoragas, yaksba8,">and 
Ddnavas, were believed to have power over men for good or for evil. 
Puma, the son of a rich Sopara mercliant by a slave girl, whose 
worth and skill raised him to be one of the leading merchants of 
Sopdra, turned the people of the Konkan from their old faith to 
Buddhism.^ 

In the beginning of the tenth century (915) Masndi mentions 
Subara, along with Thitna and Saimur probably Chaul, as coast towns 
where the Lar dialect was spoken.^ About forty years later, apparently 
infusing it with Ulpdr in Surat, Ibn Haukal and Al latakhri place 
^Bopdra (Sorbdrah and Surabiiya) between Cambay and SaujAn." At 
the beginning of the eleventh centxiry Al Biruni (1030) calls it 
Subara and restores it to its right place, putting it forty-eight miles 
south of Sanjan and forty north of Thdna.* About sixty years later 
(1094) Sopara (Shurpilraka) is mentioned as a port in a Silhara grant.'' 
Towards the middle of tho twelfth century (a. n. 1135-1145), Sopdra 
(Shurpdraka) had the honour of sending the Aparant delegate to a 
literary conference held in Kashmir." The reigning king of the 
Konkan at that time is called AparJtditya, a new Silhdra king, of 
whom a stone land-grant dated a.d. 1138 has lately been found in 
Uran. In the middle of the twelfth century Al Idrisi (1153) 
describes Soubd,i-a as a mile and a half from the sea, a very well 
peopled city, with a great trade, considered one of the emporiums of 
India. Pearls were fished there, and in an island near called Bara 
(the island of Sopdra) grew cocoa-palms and the costus an 
aromatic root.^ 

Before the beginning of the fourteenth century Thdna had bocomo 

the chief centre of trade. But Sopdra was still a place of consequence. 

t is mentioned by Abul-Fida (1273-1331 ),* and Friar Jordanus(1322) 

went from Thdna to Broach by Supera, and brought with him and 

buried the bodies of his four companions who were killed at Thana. 



n 



* Biirnouf, 2.50 -264. 
' Elliot and Dowson, I. 24 ; Masudi's Prairiea d'Or, L 254, 881. 

* Elliot Aud DowBon, I. 30, 34. 

* Reinaiura Fragjnents, 121 ; Elliot and Dowson, I. Cfi. 

» In<i Aut. IX. 38. ' Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. Extra Number, cxv 

' J&ubert's IdriBi, I. 171 ; Elliot and Dowaon, I. 85. Following Ibn Haukal, 
Idrisi places Sop&ra north of Sanjtln. Some account of the pearl- fislierica in tho 
BuMein river aru given in Part I. p. 55 of the Thana Statistical Acoouut. 
• Sofala or Soufara. Reinaud'a AW-Fida, II. 223. 
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There seems to liave V>eeii a relic of the old Kaly^n bislioi 
Sopara, ad Jordauus found many Nestorian Christiaas and a ot 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle. Here he buri^ *ho 
h'iar8, and during a stay of fifteen days instrnctwl many 
baptised them, and administered the Holy Commanion to 
ninety Chriatiana.^ He recommends Supera and thiit part of the< 
aa an important place, not only for missions in India, but as a 
starting point for missionaries to iEthiopia.^ In 1500, under thij 
name Sorab, perhaps for Sobar, it is mentioned as a Konkan plnoK 
trade with (iujar6t.' Under the Portngnese Sopdra was a fortif 
post with four wooden stockades. Early in the eighteenth centt 
(1728), for a distance of about 4000 feet between Sopdraand Boliuul 
the creek waa fordable at low water. The four watch-towers, whick] 
£rom want of funda General Louis de Mello Pereira had made 
cocoa-palm stems, had in three years become unfit to bear the wei| 
of the two pieces of artillery with which they were armed, 
writer complains that a bridge, which the same Louis de 
Pereira had made across the creek at Gokirva, was unprot* 
left the approach open to an enemy. At Timli, too, the creek 
be easily crossed. The writer waa anxious that the creek bet 
Sojmra and Bolinj should be dug as deep as the height of a 
otherwise it would soon be filled to a level with the fields, becaui 
of the gi'eat amount of eilt that was brought by the river from it 
two mouths iind left in the centre. He recommt i ' ' Vat a 
ditch should bo dug in front of Sopira. The older : lona w« 

three redoubts, mutually flanking each other and enclosed byi 
timber stockade. These were strengtliened, in 1728, by buildim 
a ditch round the stockade and by raising a stone and mortar 
redoubt.* About the middle of the eighteenth century So{>£ra, or 
Sipala, though fallen to insignificance, ia noticed by Da iVrron in 
his journey from Surat to the Elei)hanta Caves (27th Noveuiljat 
1760) ; he also mentions V^gholi with a creek of its own, and Nimud 
with two ponds and a temple.^ In 1803, when Bijirtlv fltnl to 
Bassein and placed himself under British protection, a palru-tnY 
stockade waa set up to guard the SopAra bridge.* 

In 1818 Captain Dickinson noticed a bridge and j 
Btockade at Sopura, and the remains of a Portuguese toi 
1826 Clunes calls Sopara a kasha and a post-runner's station with 



1 Wtultling, Aiumles MinnnmiAdan (a.d. 1321); Dr. W. 0«mt9uan, TlioisM 
Christen, 187. Hev. H. Bochuni, S.J. 

* The Christian biahoii whom Rehiu J places in India seemt to rt-f-r *-. l»Vt,«r.r in 
Arabia and to the Ahnn bishop Theophilna, called ' the Indian,' « 
the ELoaperor Constantine of Coustautiuciple to the ilomeritw in A - 
country lie built ^ chnroh at Dhafar. Froni Dhafar lie came back to Li* u^.i - 
countiy Diu (Diu Socolra?), and viaitetl as bishop many Chmtian acttlcmcutt u 
India (Philostorgiu*. JII, 4. 6). Rev. H. Boohum, S.J. . 

3 Bird'9 MirAt-iAJiinadi, 129, SopAra ia called a ktuba ia a title deed of AJh IW. 
Mr. W. B. Mulock, C,S. 



* Da Cunha's Bassein, 159 ; O Chroo. da Tia. I. 31, i>4. 

• ZeiKl Avestft, I. coclxxxiv. 



• Naimo's Konkan, 108. The Britisli troopa ^rere camj>ed at -Sf^pilra when l3W 
Decemljer 1802) the terms of the treaty of ElasBcin were being uegutiatwd. As. Am. B«s. 
(1803), 90.100. T Mil. Diary, 314 of 1818, 1091, 10§2. 






400 honses, (ortj shops, ami n sugar factory.' la 1837, Vanpell 
found Sopam a largo place, with a considerable Maaalmiin Christian 
and Hindu population. Grain, salt, and garden produce were sent 
to Gujarat and Bombay, and timber was brought from the hilla. 
~^ery good fishing boats and country vessels were built.* 

For a place whose importance as a religious and trckde centre 
lasted for over two thousand five hundred ye^rs (b.c. 1400- a. d, 

1300), Sop^ra has few remains. Timber was bo plentiful and so 
^ood that the bulk of the buildings were probably always of wood. 
Of stone temples and stone-lined lakes and reservoir«, many are said 
to have been destroyed by the Musalmdns in the bogiuning of the 
fourteenth century.' Still enough were spared, or repaired, to excite 
the admiration and wonder of the first Portuguese (1530-1540).* 
But, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the lake banks 

rero stripped and the temples pulled do\vn, and the atones used 
building Portuguese churches, forts, and houses, tlie bulk of 
them probably finding their way to the great walls and religious 
and state buildings whose ruins still adorn the city of Bassein. 
Except a few lately unearthed statues and fragments of carving, the 
only remains are so old that the people had ceased to know of them 
or care for them, centuries before the Portuguese came to India. 

The Objects of Interest in and round Sopira may be seen 
either from the Virdr station, about three and a half miles to tho 
north-east, or from Mdnikpur, that is the Bassein Road station, 
about three and a half miles to the south-east of Sopara. Mriuikpur, 
or Bassein Road station, has the double advantage of a certain 
supply of carts and of an npper-storiod rest-house. For a visitor 
^who has but one day to spare, perhaps tho best order is to go from 
[anikpur about four miles north-west to Brahma, or Vakal, hill ; 
ram Brahma hill about a mile north-west to Nirmal ; from Nirmal 
about two miles north to the Burud-king's tower or Buddhist relic- 
mound; from the relic-mound about half a mile east to Sopara; 
from Septra about a mile ^south to Gan ; and from Gas about three 
miles south-east to Mdnikpur^ a total distance of about twelve 

* miles. 
I From Mdnikpur to Brahma Hill the way runs for about three- 
qnarters of a mile along the Bassein road. It then strikes across 
a bare flat, formerly flooded during the rains and now being 
gradually reclaimed for rice. After about two miles, on the north 
are the raised lands of GiSa and Sopara, full of trees and 
1 sugarcane gardens, and, on the west, the long wooded hill of 
^^^irmal and the small palm-studded knoll of Brahma hill. About 
^^ mile and a half to the south, rises the steep crest of Vajirgad, 
^npparently with some remains of built blocks of basalt, but with 
Vtoo certain trace of anything older than the Portuguese fort that 
crowns its top. Beyond this, the path crosses some of the rico 



' Itinerary, 13. ' Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. VU. 140. 

' JordaunB' MirnbiUa, 23. 

* Dom Jo&o d« Costfo, Priineiru Botciro Da Co6ta d* lodia, 70. 
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fields, that fringe the garden lands of Gas, and reaches the nor 
end of the Brahma hill. 

From the east Brahma hill riseB about forty feet in a steep 
slope from a boulder- strewn rice-field which was once a poud. 
steep side of the hill is thickly coTered with thorns and brush wrxx 
and largo blocks of basalt are piled in places as if into an artifit 
wall. Along the crest of the knoll, half-hid by long grass and thoT 
Lushes, runs a line of blocks of basalt, in places apparently built 
or four deep. The number of these blocks, laid as a foot 
along some of the lowest parts of the road between Gds and Nil 
and built into the plinths of Gas and Sopd-ra houses, shows i 
Brahma hill has long been used as a quarry. At the north foot of 
hill the ground is rough with thorn and cactus bushes, among whic 
are low round mounds from nine to twenty feet acroa.s and three 
four feet high, built of blocks of basalt with ti-acea of large mortarlc 
bricks. On a smooth-faced block of basalt, close to a built 
mound about fifty yards north of a clump of rdijan trees, 
inscribed the word ' Satuinadanafta' j that is, Of Satn 
Shatrumardana) in P^li letters of the second century !> 
This mound was opened in February 1882 and dug aboui thrt-e 
deep. Nothing was found except some small potsherds and one or I 
pieces of earthenware covered with a rough green enamel or gl 
About eighty yards to the south-west is another stone (3 r 
with the words ' Datdya Bkemiya ' (Sk. Datt^ydh Bhaim yih), 
is, Of Data the daughter of Bhim, also cut in Pali letters of 
the second century before Christ. There are no signs of a 
near this stone, but the ground in front of it is said forme 
have been a hollow stream -bed wkich has lately filled. About 
yards to the east, under a group of rdyan trees, are soedb 
paved slabs, and, leaning against the trunk of one of the trees, 
carved fragment of a Hindu temple. 

About half-way up the thorn -covered western slope of the 
knoll, is a group of two lai'ge rdyan trees and the fragments of 
old banyan tree. This spot is sacred, and, during sofires caused bj 
epidemic outbreaks of disease, is used as a place for feedioj 
Brahmruis. The top of the knoll commands a fine view. To the nor 
lie the rich dark woods and the light-green sugarcane gardens of < 
and Sopdra, to the west are the wooded slopes of Nirmiil, to thfl 
south the flat crest of Vajirgad, and to the east, across the haitl 
salt-Avaste, rises the level line of TungAr, ending to the south in 
peak of Kdmandurg, 

The top of the knoll is thickly strewn with undressed blocks o! 
basalt, laid in circles from nine to twelve feet in diameter. Thougl 
most of them are ruined, some of these circular mounds still rise i 
rough cairns, a foot or two above the general level. Two of th< 
circles were opened in April 1882, and the ground was dug aboQ 
three feet deep. Nothing was found but earth and big stones, 
hill was once nearly surrounded by ponds. Ont of the rice field 
the east, which is known as the Vakdl pond, two stones wil 
Pali writing of about the second century before Christ have 
dug, and are now the chief objects of interest in Gas 
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[about a mile to the east.^ A little to the south was the K4kMi 
[pond, uow a rice field, and a little to the west is a round hollow 
[about fifty-five yards across, known as the Visrdl pond. To the 
fwest lies a very large long lake, the southern eud tilled with rice 
iand oniun-beds, the north end still holding water and known as the 
'Halai lake. This Brahma hill seems to have been the burial-place 
[of the Kod tribe, as this tribe is mentioned in one of the inscriptions 
'found near the hill.^ It is interesting as being the first ancient civil 
or lay burial-place that has been found in Western India.^ 

To the -west of the Mdlai lake rise two knolls, the southern knoll 

low and covered with thorn-bushes and some high brab-palms, the 

northern knoll, which is higher and longer, is the hill of Nirmal, 

also known as Bagh or the garden, whose wooded slopes and crest 

hide the great temple of ShankarAcharya SvAmi, which was raised 

by Shankarji Kcshav Pha<lke in honour of the restoration of the 

old faith, on the fall of the Portuguese in 1730. On the wooded 

wlope of Nirmal hill, to the south and oast of the temple, are circles 

'of old brick and blocks of undressed basalt, like those on Brahma 

hill. To the east of the temple is a huge lamp-pillar. From the 

west is a fine view across the great Nirmal lake to the sea. A 

handsome flight of stone-steps leads down the west side of the hill 

to the village of Nirmal, in which are several smaller temples and 

shrines. In fi'ont of a house in Nirmal village, about 500 yards 

lorth of the great temple, is a long dressed stone with six letters, 

^which seem part of a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh century. 

Two miles north of Nirmal, in a wooded untiUed plot of garden 
land about a quarter of a mile west of Sopjira town, stands a 
Buddhist stnpa or relic-mound, which is locally known as Burud 
BAjdcha Kot, that is the fort of the Basket-making King,* The 
mound, which is about sixty-five yards round the base, rises about 
seventeen feet with steep earthen sides, out of which grow several 
ihiranj bashes and largo brab-palms. At the top of this seventeen 
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' See below, p. 341. , 

^ See below, p. 341. Tlie law of interchaDge between d and I snggeati that the Kod 

ibc of this inscription may bo the Kob to whoin similar circles of undresae^l atones at 

Ihataya are tnwlitionally ascribetl (Arch. 8ur. of India, Report VIII. 66). These 

m-nUl circles also doaely resemble the cairns at Khera, SatmAs.Bainsukri, and 

in East Rajput.lna, of which Mr. Carllcyle has given so interesting adescriptioD 

sd explanation (Do. VI. 14, 34i, S8, 104). The inscriptions on the stones of theBranma- 

ill cairns are important, as they prove that this form of memorial is not confined to 

l>re-biBtonc times. T)ie use of rongh natural boulders for religions purposes, after 

jIs and dressed stones were in general nso, may be an example of the dinging to old 

rays, which, as in the use of stone ceremonial knives, is one of the most marked laws 

of religious ceremonial (See Spencer'a Principles of Sociology, I. 279). Mr. Corlleyle'a 

r»ccount (.\rch. Sur. Rep. VL 105) of the upright stones found near the rude oirdea 

and cairns in Rajput&na suggests, that the curious circle of upright pillars noticed on 

the north-west hlope of Ra^shi or Tulinj hill (See below, p. 342) may be artificial, 

nd not as wiw supposed an outcrop of the neighbouring basalt dyke. 

' The similarity m names nuggesta that the Vakul o> Baknl stupa near .Sopdra, 

lontioned in Purna's legend {Bui-nouf's Introduction, 265), was near the Vak&l hill . 

* Tl»c tope or ulupa was originally a larger grave heap, the next stage was a built 

Aim, Olid llie third a solid temple. Cnnningliam (Bhilsa Topes, 7, 13) divides ««m/xm 

ato throe classes, dedicatory, funereal, and/toemorial. In funereal »lupa» alone are 

dice funnd. Some account of the changes of shape through whidi the Buddhist 

lufM passed is given under Kanbori, p. 170. 
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feet bank runs a level terrace about 6fteen feet broad, and, from^ 
the back of the terrace, studded with big brab pulms uud largo' 
karanj bushes, rises a dome about ten feet hijLfh aud twenty feet 
across the top. The best view of the luound is from about sixti 
yards to the south, where the outline of the large rounded base, 
flat terrace, and the dome is still clear. Round the mound tl 
foundations of a brick and stone wall can be pretty clearly trace 
about tifty-six feet to the north and south of the mound and abouj 
ninety-five feet to the east and west. The oblong space, which thi« 
wall encloses, measures two hundred and fifty-two feet from 
to west, and one hundred and eighty from north to south. In th« 
middle of the south wall there seem to be the remains of a 
and, in. the middle of the east wall, there was the main entrant 
Outside of the east entrance gate, a bush and thom-covfrod spac 
forty-eight feet square, is full of brick and stone r >ns. 

The marked line of wall along the north side of the en waai 

built, about fifty years ago, by a Musalmdn beggar named 8hai] 
Amir. It stands nearly on the line of the old wall. 

When he settled near the foot of the tower. Shaikh Amir dog 
well, and turned tho land round into a garden.* He explainc 
his wealth by his knowledge of the art of making gold, workc 
many wonders as a chemist, and was greatly feared. At this tim< 
Sopara aud the villages round were troubled by a band of robbers 
They robbed at night and disappeared in the morning leaving n( 
trace. One morning, the robbers were found in a house, and, wit 
the police at their heels, fled into the chemist's garden 
disappeared. Search round the garden showed that the robl 

1 The following Ust of the chief trees and plants, near the Sopdra monnc), luus 
prepared by Mr. Jaykriahna IndrajiofCatch-MADclvi. Ti"^^'- •' "•''•^phylluniinophvl 
URoiyEpicarpurQs orientolis, l-/»f nvi// ; Pongamia glabra. rastiia flabcllifoii 

Md I Caryota arena, br/irli mdtf ; Cocob nnciferu, na nix iiylveatria, j>i 

kk^wri; Artocar])Us lakuoha, Inh ; Tnmarindua iiidicuB, diindt ; Bauhiaia varie 
raithuithan ; Moringa pterjgosperina, ahrtjat ; Anona squamosa, ^tifphaJ. 
reli^OM, pipal; Thespeaia populnea, bhendj Zizj'phus jujuba, buti! 
indica, nlm ; Erythrina indica, pdnjjiira ; Vitex migmidu, nirgyruii ; Fi^ 
Fiona oppoeitifolia, kfiarnan ; Ficua rocemosa, vmbirr ; Grq^lina aiU., v.>, 
Gordia myxa, hhotikar ; Moni« alba, l\U ; Mangiferaiudica, drub; Syzygsum jamlKiiat 
jdvibu ; Paidium pyrifenim, pern; Bamngtonia acutaagula, nrvor; Alaaj 
dceapitalum, iiit<MF ; Mimnsops elenci, 6aj»(^' ; Mimunops kaki, rriyrin .- and .S[i 
mangifera, omftdrfa. Shrub.s awd HERBACioua PLArrra : FicuB hetoropjiylln, kJm 
Jaaminum latifolinm, rnnjdi ; Da'mia extensA, u^arm ,- Cappari , in 

Capparia brevispina, vdghoti; Cadaba indica, katki ; Cratceva n -ij 

Dioflcorin buIbUera, hiduJcaraiula ; Clituriatematea, gokonti; TriuiijiLuv« t'Ufaik^ 
vriru/rcyBoorhaaviadiffuBa, sowu/Phyaalis minima, po/)<i/ VitiscanuMa, 
Hoya viridiflora, dcri; Caaaia tora, Uinkla; ArBemone mexicana, phiraMffidk 
AbruB precatorius, i^unj ; Asyataaia coronuuidwana, bhidekari ; Sippia nodiflon, 
rvz/ob'va ; Barleria cnatata, korajda ; Crotalaria proatrnta, Wfwiw ,• Jfitnipa c urofy. 
ratanjot ; C&rima. canmda, karnnda ; llydrocotyle aaiatica, briili'. " lia - ' 
cantha, eikArc>;Onodebdronpanicalatuni, loUiandi :l'iorn bondtica, ^ lier 

mollia, gorakhmundi ; Euphorbia tymefolia, dvdfdi ; Sida acuta, tfihrmr . i'liyl 
niruro, hhaima i!i(Yiri/Menyanthuacn8tata,/toJci rtchikdy ; Typha aiigustifolia, 
Xanthium indicum, dumumli ; Croaophora erecta mota okhrdd, and C. pr 
iahdm okhrdd; Cai^amine hirsnta, jan^/i rrf^;CorohoruB oapBularia, imrka; 
heyneana, karanjtd; Nympboea lotua, nilofpal; Blumca holosereoca, hhdmmf :\\ 
reptana, yai?6^uri ; Glepbantoposscaber, AApnya pri/ri ; Canavidio vir'' 
ConvolvuloB ^anicolatua, bhonya ioto ; Tiaridium indicum, bhurundi , 
bftdngra; Indigofera tioctorea, (^ud*^* Argyreia speciosa, samudareos; ftjui n^imut: 
indicua, kapunjtuli. 





^ftad not left it, and, as the police drew close to the tower, three 
^Bneu bounded out of the dome, and, taking difipvent diroctiuns, 
escaped. The tower was searched and the dome was foaiid hollowed 
about six feet deep, and the hollow chamber filled with stolen 
property. The men had stayed underground during the day, and 
at night had come out to rob. The proof was clear and the chemist 
was transported for life, A grave on the east side of the terrace, 
with a fragment of an old Hindu temple aa a head-stone, is the 
grave of Ramjiln Khdn, an Afghdn, one of the chemist's disciples. 
After Shaikh Amir's conviction the hollow in the tower was filled, 
and since then the mound has been constantly drained of its bricks, 
almost the whole out^r coating having been carried away. 

According to the common story, the king who built the tower 
was of so kindly a spirit that he took no taxes from his people. He 
lived without show and with the strictest thrift, paying for his 
food by the sale of bamboo-baskets made by his own hands. He 
is known as the Burnd Raja, or basket-making king, and as tho 
Dharma Raja or the pious king. His land was rich and his people 
feared that an enemy might come, and, finding the country 
nnguarded, lay it waste. They asked the king what he would do 
if an enemy came. ' I hare no enemy,' said the king. * If an. 
enemy comes I will guard the land.' To tost the king's power, 
some of his less believing people banded together and marched 
towards the city as if in hostile array. Others, in the secret, fled 
to the king with khe cry ' An enemy is before the gates.' ' Are the 
people who aro before the gates truly enemies,' asked the king. 
*Thoy are truly enemies,' said the unbelievers. Then the king raising 
his heavy knife, cleft a slip of bamboo that lay in front of him, and, 
at that instant, the band of the unfaithful perished. 

The Basket-making Queen is also known to the people, She 
wore no ornaments, and did all the house work in her husband's 
fort. She used to go to draw water at the Chakreshvar lake, about 
500 yards to the north-east of the fort. Simply dressed, and with 
no ornaments but palm-leaf bracelets, she used to walk on the water 
and fill the water-^ot at the pole in the middle of the lake, whero 
the water was pure and untroubled. The women said, ^ We all 
have jewels and you, who are a king's wife, have no jewels. Ask 
your husband, he will not deny you.' The king said, ' Why do you 
want jewels ? What profit is in jewels?' She pressed him and ho 
took a botelnnt from every house, and, with the betelnuts, bought 
her jewels. The queen put on her jewels and went to draw water. 
But, as she walked on the water, the weight of her jewels dragged 
her down and she sank. It was hopeless to roach the middle of tho 

hlake, so she filled her water pot from the side. The king saw that 
fche water was foul and asked what had happened. She confessed 
her fault and never again wore jewels.^ 

In February 1882 the resemblance of the Tower to a Buddhist 
relic-mound was noticed by Mr. Mulock, the Collector of Thana, and. 






1 Panrlit BhngvdnMl writce, ' It may bo that as there is a connection in pronnn- 
iatioa l>etween Shurpa-kAroka (PrAkrit Suj/pa-draa) a winnowing-boskot maker 
or Barud, and SuppAntVa the old name of Sop^a, thia story waa invented to ahow a 
connection in meaning also between the two worda,' 
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with his help, the mound was openefi by ranilit r'li.iL'vanLil u'j.I 
writer, in the be^nniug of April 1882- A {>ii-^ai,'L' \\aacut ij ui .j-'. 
to west, a little to the north of the centre lino, so aa not tn lii-ti ■( 
Rainjan Khan's grave. The cutting was made about fi nr ft 
broad, with a rise about twelve feet from the levt;! of the ^ouDii a: 
the outer face of the tower, to the centre, where it is about 8ixU:^ij 
feet below the top of the dome. Inside of the dome there wai 
loose earth, and about six feet from the top were found a p.ur 
of rusted scissors and an English iwo-unna pioco of l^U, 
relics of the chemist's plunder. About twelve feet from the t-p 
of the dome, that is about a foot below the t^frmce from wbi:^ 
the dome springs, in the centre of the body of the mound, wm 
found the beginning of a carefully built brick -chamber abuut iwo 
feet nine inches square. About two feet nine inches from the top 
of tliis chamber, kept in its place by eight large bricks 
(1' 7"x l'x34"), was a dark circular cofifer about two feet acn>a 
and a foot and a half deep. Tliis coffer was formed of two eoinl 
blocks of smooth yellow trap, closely fitting together in the middJ 
and ending in a circular convex top and bottom. It looked l.ko 
two huge grind-stones with bevelled edges. Below the coffer th 
bricks were strewn witli the mouldy remains of Bweet-smollin 
powder. Underneath the relic coffer, the brick-filled chamber 
the same size (2' 9" square) and with the same carefully bu 
passed down about twelve feet, when a layer of fiat bricks 
reached, appai*ently the foundation of the mound. Unlike Xha 
bricks in the relic chamber and on the outer face, which are laid OB 
earth, these foundation bricks seem to be set in cement. 

The section of the mound laid bar© by tlie cutting shows aa 
envelope of earth about three feet thick. luside of this euveJ'>[)e 
a casing of carefully built bricks rose from twelve to fourteen fi<5, 
ending in a horizontal layer or terrace, eighteen feet broad, frunj 
which rose a dome of roughly built brick and earth, whose top is ^J 
ruined that its original shape cannot be determined. The nmsKury 
of the mound seems to have been brick throughoiit. A good fit\i! 
of it is rough baked brick laid in Uiyers of clay.. But the part i'{ 
the eastern wall which has been cleared, ia faced with large finilj 
baked bricks. As far as was seen, except some mouldiug ne<ir ihs 
oast entrance and one brick roughly shaped like an elephant, tlio 
masonry is plain. 

The stone coffer stands seventeen and a half inches high. It in io 
two equal parts which meet in the middle and fit tightly together 
The stone is a light coloured trachytic trap, apparently the same M 
the trap found in the Nil hill, about a mile east of Sopara, aOtl 
also near Kurla in Ssilsette. Their perfect smoothness and ihfi 
sharp accuracy of their lines seem to show that the two stouos that 
form the relic box were turned on a lathe. The surface has bwn 
covered with a black wash of clay with a trace of iron in it, whuli 
can be picked off in small flakes about one sixty-fourth of an iw 
thick. From the rims of the convex top and bottom, the sid 
curve for about two inches inwards in a groove about an inch deep,* 
Then for three inches thoy swell to the line of the upper and lower 



i 
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ms, and from tliat, for about two inchea, they again curve gently 
inwards, with a groove about a quarter of an inch deep, to tbo 
middle of the height where the upper and the lower stones, that is 
the lid and the box, meet. The whole is very massive and of great 
weight. 

On opening the coffer, the lid, which fits very tightly, was found 
^to be kept in its place by a flange or inner rim on the lower sfconoj 
,n inch thick and an inch higher than the outer rim. The inside 
easurements of the box or lower stone are nineteen inchea across 
and sis. and a half inches deep. The inside measurements of the 
lid or upper stone are twenty-one and a half inches across and five 
inches deep. In the centre of the box stood an egg-shaped copper 
casket, about eighteen and a half inches round the middle and six 
inchea high. Round the ca^sket, at about two inches distance, was a 
circle of eight small copper castings of Baddha, about four inches 
high by two broad and about two inches apart. The central casket and 
the images were thick with rust and with what looked like damp 
brown and grey earth, but was the mouldy remains of sweet -smelling 
powder which had been scattered over them, about an inch deep.* 

Of the Eight Images the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or 
the Coming Buddha, His image ia about five inchea high by three 
and a half broad. It is larger than the rest, which, with slight 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. 
All the figures are seated on fiat raised platforms, and over each is a 
horse-shoe arch or canopy. The chief figui'c or Maitreya Bodhisattva 
differs greatly from the rest, whose general character is much alike. 
HiB pedestal is higher and it is square instead of oval, his right foot 
hangs over the edge of the pedestal, he wears ornameuta and has a 
rich conical crown or tiara, his crown is surrounded by a horse-shoe 
aureole, and hia canopy is plain. The other figures are all seated in 
the naual stiff cross-legged position, wearing a waistcloth and with 
an upper robe drawn over the left shonlder. The expression of all ia 
calm and unmoved, tho hair looks as if close-curled with a knob on 
the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. The hands are arranged 
in different positions, two of the positions being repeated. Each 
figure represents a different Baddha, the plume of leaves that crowns 
the canopy showing which of the Buddhas each image represonta. 
All are copper castings well-proportioned and clearly and gracefully 
formed. Ihe ears, though large and heavy-lobed, are not so 
nnshapen or ugly as those of later iraagea. The leaves of the 
different bodhi trees, which crown tho canopies of the different 
Buddhas, are formed with extreme care and accnmcy. This circle 
of Buddhas means that Maitreya has become Buddha and has come 
claim Gautama's bowl, fragments of which are enclosed in the 
sket. Gautama is ready to hand over the bowl, and the six older 
addhas attend, because it was believed that Gautama's bowl had 
n handed down as a symbol of office by the six earUer Buddhas.* 

' The composition and the use of this sweet abir powder are given ondor Sopira 
in the Appcudix. 

* Details of this story are given in tlio Appendix. These Buddhas are associated here, 
«« in tho Ajanta and Elura caves, probably because they are tho eight human or earth* 
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Maitreya Bodhiaattva or Hie Coming Baddha, the chief anc 
image, is placed facing the west, becaase, on becoming 
he will pass through the great eastern gateway, open tl 
chamber, and, from the gold caaket, take the fragt 
Gauta^ma'a bowl. Maitreya is represented aa a Bo<" 
coming Buddha not as a Buddhn ; aa a king not as an 
is seated on a high pedestal. His right leg is half -drawn ' 
the foot hanging down, the toe resting on a lotus. The loft 
doubled right across, the heel drawn back close to the bo< 
the sole half tnrned up. The right arm is stretched forwii 
back of the open hand resting on the right knee in what is 
the Giving Position or Vara-mmlra. The left hand, which 
a little above the elbow, holds with much grace a lotus stoi 
ends above in three flower heads. He wears a rich coni( 
or tiara, and round the crown a detached aureole in shape 
horse-shoe. He wears earrings, two necklaces, a 8a<.*rea thr 
armlets, bracelets, and anklets. Round the waist is a band as i 
thick string, and round the hips and hanging in front is a frin 
belt. Over his head rises a horse-shoe arch or canopy, iritl 
half-way up a cross-bar or back-rest.' To the visitoi^s left, 
south-west, is Shikyamuni the last or seventh Buddha. lEie] 
he sat when he became Buddha, his left hand laid in the lap 
turned palm, his right arm stretched in front, the palm laidi 
right knee, and the finger tips resting on the pedestal, in the' 
Touching Position or Bkuspamh-mudra* From the centred 
'arched canopy above him rise throe sprigs of the peak-leavei 
Ficus religiosa, Gautama's Tree of Knowledge or Bodhi Ti 

bom Bmldhas. They belong to different cycles or kalpajf. Vipaabyi was L _ 
ninety-one cycles beK>re the preatuit iitf« ; Shikhi nnd Vishvabhu belong to nt 
thirty-one cycIeB old ; while KrakncnchhondA, Kariakftinuui, K^hyapai, 
•nd Maitreya are Buddiiae of theprcMUt cycle, tlte MAbdbhadrakaJpa. Hard) 
of BuddbiBin, 97. 98. 

1 The prophecy about Maitroyn is thatOautama'e law will lut for 500O _ 
law will disappear whon his relics are loat. Dnrincthc first SlX^yeArsGautAinl 
be Btrictly kept ; during tho next tbotuand years the law will continue to lie l 
respected ; then will come 3000 years of iii(liffert=-nce, and .^00 yearn of ncgl^ 
Maitreya the Merciful, also called A jita the Unbeaten, will restore faith, r 
of man which had dwindled to ten years will lengthen to 80,000 yenrs, 
and peace will return. Koeppen's Buddhism, I. 327. When Ganta 
incarnate, hia mother saw him come with a lotus in his hand and paM int 
(Senart, Journal Asiatiqne, III. 359). This is perhaps the nuuon whj 
carries a lotus in his left band. 

* According to St. Hilaire (Buddhisme, 69), after hia nightlong stmgsU 
evil M&ra, aa dawn broke, Oantaina becime Buddha, saineif perfect int«lTi{ 
reached to tritile knowledge. 'Yefl,' hecried, ' I willTjring to an end the g 
nvorld.' Striking the enrth with his hand, he aaid, ' May this earth be myT . 
She is the dwelhng-place of all creatures ; she eucJoi^os all that moveA and all 
remains unmoved; she is fair ; she will bear Mntness that I do not lie.' Ac 
a Chinese version (J. R. A. S. XX. 159), in his struggle with Mira, Qaut 
merit must prevail.' Mdra, taunting him, asked, "NVho can bear witae 
of yours.' Gautama, freeing hia right band from the sleeve of his robe,] 
•arth. Then the earth was shaken, and the Earth .Spirit, lenniog I ^ 
am his witnera.' M. Senart, who haa shown (Jonmal Asiatique, IK. 309f 
covering of sun poems hides the simple story of Gautama's wrestle with 
«xplains the Earth-Touching Position. In the sun-myth the touching of 
by Oautama'a hand, which marks the close of his struggle with M&ra, is t 
iog of the earth b^ the first ray of the rising sun wluch marks the clo 
struggle between night and day. 
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left, facing Bonth, is Kd-shyapa the elxtli Buddha. His left hand 
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is laid in his lap with upturned palm like Gautama's left hand, but pucag ofLntaraa.t^ 
"the right haud is raised to the level of the shoulder and the palm °^h 

is open with a slightly forward bend in the Blessing Position or SopAba. ^ 

Abhaya-mjidra. The centre of his canopy is crowned with a tuft of 
banyan leaves, Ficus indica, Ki:ihyapa*a bodhi tree. Next to the left, 
facing south-east, comes Kanaka the fifth Buddha. Like the image of 
BbiikyamnDi he is seated iathe Earth-Touching position, the left hand 
laid open in the lap, and the palm of the right hand on the knee, the 
finger tips resting on the ground. The two twiga of the wiambara 
fig, Ficus glomerata, that crown his canopy, show that he is Kanaka- 
muni. Next to the left, facing east, comes Krakuchchhanda the fourth 
Buddha. He sits cross-legged with both hands in bis lap, the back 
of the right hand laid in the palm of the left in the Thinking Position 
or Dhydn'mudra, also known as the Lotus-seated Position or 
Padmd^an-mudra. The leaves that crown his canopy are apparently 
of the »irishay Acacia siriaa, the bodhi tree of Krakuchchhanda. Next 
to the left, facing north-east, comes Viehvabhu the thii-d Baddha. 
Ho is seated cross-legged like Maitreya in the Giving Position or 
Yara-mndra, the left hand with npturned palm laid in the lap, the 
right arm stretched in front, and the hand open and turned down, 
the back resting on the right knee. Unlike the other figures, ho 
has an aureole which fills the space between his head and the canopy. 
The canopy is crowned with a bunch of loaves, and there are leaves on 
each side of the head. According to the Ceylon books, Vishvabhu'a 
tree is the ««/, Shorea robusta. But these are not sal leaves, but 
apparently pd^a/i,Bignonia anaveolens, leaves, which, according to the 
Ceylon boqks, is the badge of Vipashyi the first Buddha. The next 
image, facing north, is Shikhi the second Buddha. Hesits cross-legged 
in the Thinking Position, or Padmdsan-mudra, the hands with 
upturned palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting on the loft 
hand. The tuft of leaves that crowns his canopy is apparently of 
the white lotus or pundarik, which, according to Ceylon books, is 
Shikhi's badge. The last image, facing north-west, is Vipashyi the 
first Buddha. He sits cross-legged in the Teaching Position or 
Dkarmachakra-mudra, the hands raised to the chest, the tip of the 
left little finger caught between the points of the right thumb and 
forefinger. His canopy i« crowned by a central bunch and two side 
plumes of leaves, much like the leaves of the a»hok tree, Jonesia 
ssoka. This agrees with the sculptures in the Bbarhut Stupa 
(B.C. 200), but not with the Ceylon books which make Vipashyi's 
badge, the pdtali or Bignonia suaveolens.* 

Inside of the copper casket was a silver casket, the space of about 
half an inch between them being filled with dimmed and verdigris- 
Stained gold flower8,a handful of caked ahir powder, some loose jewels, 
a small gold plate with a pressed-out stamp of a teaching Buddha, 
and a small silver coin. Inside of the silver casket, strewn with 
tarnished gold flowers, was a stone casket with sharp true lines 
as if torued on a lathe. Inside of the stone casket was a crystal 

1 A deftcriptioo of the corresponding eight Buddh&i in Ajaota Cftve XVU. it givea 
in the Appenoii. 
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caeket, and, ineide of tlie orjBtal caeket, covered with 
sparkling gold flowers, was a gold spire-topped box, filled witli 
SIB all pieces of earthenware covered with fresh go\d apangUa. 
These shreds of earthenware, the relies in whose honour the mound 
was built, seem to be pieces of a begging or drinking bowl. 

The copper casket weighs one pound eii ounces seven dwta. 
and is worth about lO^d. {annas 7). It is plain and nearlj 
egg-shaped, about eighteen and a half inches round the middl 
and about a sixteenth of an inch thick. It stands about 
inches high, of which about one-half is body and one-haif is 
The body is plain and bowl-shaped with a flat bottom. The 
which is slightly conical is girt with two rings of hollow moul 
about an inch and a half apart. Round the middle, where theli 
meets the bowl, runs a third hollow moulding. The casket has 
rough hinge behind, and in fi-ont was fastened by a ronnd-hi 
copper staple passed through three heavy copper rings. Inside of 
copper casket, between it and the sides of the silver casket, 
about three hundred giAd flowers of seven different sorts, weigi 
in all about 480 grains and worth about £4 (Rs. 40).* 

Among the flowers was a small silver coin, fresh and clear, whi 
Pandit Bhagvdnldl has deciphered to be a coin of Gotamiputra I: 
of the Shatakanii dynasty, who is believed to have reigned aho 
A.D. 160. 

The coin weighs thirty .four grains. On the obverse is a well- 
made male head looking to the right. The head-dress consists of) 
Btrap with a bunch of pearls on the forehead j on the temple loci 
of combed hair fall over the strap, and behind the head hangs] 
string knotted at the end, probably a braided lock of hair. Ft 
the ear hangs a three-ringed ear ornament, one ring below anothe 
falling to the neck. The beard and moustache are shaven, ar 
the face looks about forty years of age. Around the face is I 
legend in ancient Nagari characters, much like the characters 
in contemporary Nilsik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The 1( 
reads * iSVn' Taj^a SataJianisa ra no Oof amrj)utnga,* thBt ia 'Of 
illustrious Yajna Shdtakarni, the king Gotamiputra.' Yajnasl 
title, as given in the NAsik and Kanheri cave inscriptions, is Ra\ 
Ootamijputasa siri Yana Sdtahanua, that is 'Of king Gotamiputra tl 
illustrious Yajna Shatakami.* The legend should, therefore, be rea 
first from aboTo the head to the month, and again from the back of i 
neck to the middle of the head. The reverse has in the middle 
pyramidal symbol of a chaitya or relic-slirine composed of tl 
tiers, the lowest of three circles the middle of two and the bight 



1 These gold floveni were mneh dimmed and spoilt by dam'p and ▼< 
Tliere were 165 eight-petalled lotus flowers, some with clear iDArkeaTdiu, 630 
And worth about Ra. 14-5 ; and a second packet with about 135 flowers, of six variet 
weighing 318 graioB, 720 touch, and worth «i>ont Bt, 94-100. In this second 
were 89 6ai-M/i or MimiisopB elejjgi flowers, ten four-petn'' ^ "^ — - * ■ 
buds, seven thick eight-petalled llowcrs, seven many-] 
flower* with eight alt«mat« large and Bmall petals, Thi 

pnA their weij$ht, touch, and value ascertained through the kiiiuucs- >V I 

th« Master, aad Captain Martin, the Deputy Assay Mastev of the B< ^i. 
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of one. On the top is a large circular tee. To the left is the usual 
Shdtakami and Ujain ccin-symbolj of four circles joined by two cross 
lines. Above these two symbols are a sun with rays and a crescent 
moon, and below them is a zigzag serpent-like line. Round the 
symbols is the legend in characters exactly the same as on the 
obverse, and round the legend is a dotted circle. The die on this side 
is imperfect, as the coin seems to have slipped while it was being 
^^ stamped. Six letterd of the legend are only partly shown. The 
^■letters that appear entire are ' Ootamiputa Kwndru Yana Sdlakani' 
^^Of the six letters, of which only the lower parts appear, the sixth is 
evidently sa, and the other letters from their lower parts seem to 
make Ohaturapana. In the absence of another specimen of this coin 

»with the legend entire, the legend on the reverse may be read 
Chaturapavasa Ootamiputa Kumuni Yaifa Sdtakani, that is Yajna 
fihd.takami son of Qotami, prince of Ghaturapana. Chatnrapana is 
the proper name of Yajnashri's father.^ As the coin is struck in 
imitation of the Kshatrapa coins which give the name of the father, 
and as the Sh^takarnis were always called after their mothers, care 
has been taken to give the names of both father and mother. The 
workmanship of the coin is good. The style is copied from the coins 
of the Kshatrapas, the points of difference being the bare head, the 
locks of hair on the temples, and the long braid of plaited hair 
that falls behind. 

Besides the coin, there was a small gold plate with a pressed 
out image of a teaching Buddha, a piece of silver wire about 
two inches long and nearly a sixty-fourth of an inch thick, and 
a little patch of gold leaf about three-eighths of an inch square. 
There were also small cakes of mouldy ahir powder, and forty-five 
loose beads, a few of them glass, but mostly amethysts, berylls, and 

ystals, varying in size from a pigeon's egg to a pea, but all of 
them poor in colour and quality, together not worth more than a 
few rupees. 

Fourteen of the stones were nndrilled and thirty-one were drilled. 
Among the undrillod stones were three berylls, one (about 5" x ^-g") 
very clear and of an irregular egg shape. A second (about VV''x^''} 
was six-sided and flat, and a third was a six-sided tube (about 
-^"xy*^"). Three were crystals, one a small broken half bead, a 
second a long rounded bead (f x f "), the third very clear and 
roughly heart-shaped (y^" x -nr"). One was a flat six-sided amethyst 
(§"xi"), another was a small clearly polished carbuncle about five- 
sixteenths of an inch long. Besides these there wore three fragments 
of rough green glass, and a fourth lai'ger stone (about -j^" X i"), spoilt 
by verdigris, of a green bottle-glass colour.* 

The remaining thirty-one stones were drilled. They were 

^B ' Cb&turapana Vdauhtbipntra is also mentioned in a Nin^LshAt intoription. See 
^Eikbove, p. 288. The fact that be is there called son of V&ahisnthi leave* no doubt 
^^hat ho is a ShAtAkarni king, probablv the brother of VAaiahthipatra Pulom&vi (a.d. 
^^^30), Ptolemy's Siri Polemios who ruled at Paithan near Ahmaonagar in the Deccan. 
' Pandit Bhagvinlal'ii explanation of the object of placing those stones and other 
ftriicles in the caaket is given in the Appendix. 
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loose and io no order, but have been arranged by 
Bhagvdnlal and found to form the left ha\i of a r 
necklace. That they form a half not a whole necklac. .. -.. 
there l^ing one instead of a pair of the larger crystals, one 
instead of two pairs of fishes, and one instead of two elephant 
The first piece, which probably foraied the middle of the nee 
is a six-sided block of deep-blue glass, about an inch and a q 
long and five-sixteenths of an inch broad. It is undrilled and 
probably held by a gold catch at each end. Next couies a white uii 
purple veined amethyst cut in the form of a Buddhist trident, »li 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch broad and a little more in lei 
Next is a clear roughly egg-shaped beryll (|^' X rW'), next «- 
three small beryll tubes (the largest about j'x^ ). Next ia 
double six-sided clear crystal (rVx-l-^"), like two s\x-&: 
pyramids set base to base. Then comes a Dair of conventioail 
beryll fishes, a Buddhist symbol of good mck, aboat serek* 
sixteenths of an inch long. Then come three flat circnlar bca^i, 
two of them crystal and one beryll, the biggest A" x ^'' the otbena 
little smaller. Next comes a beryll bead six-sided and flat, SBsn 
twenty-fourths of an inch long and about the same broad. Next cojnt 
three dark six-sided beads, a carbuncle and two amethysts, aboat t 
quarter of an inch broad. Next comes a tiny broken glass shaft aboat 
five-sixteenths of an inch long, perhaps part of an elephant go»tl- 
Next comes a six-sided and tiat carbuncle (^'' x |'). Next are th.-s^ 
beryll beads, flat oblong and six-sided (J" X I'), one* of them bhcT 
than the others. Next comes an oblong six-sided block of crystal, 
with throe broad sides and three narrow sides, three-quarters o(«n 
inch long. Then come three six-sided berj'll beads about three- 
eighths of an inch long. Then oomes an irregular sLx-sided amethysl 
(about i'x^"). Next are three irregnlar six-aided beryll beadi 
abont a quarter of an inch long. One of them is pierced across and 
not down the length and hangs from the string. Then comes * 
small bead of brownish red glass, in shape like two pyramids •« 
base to base, and measnring about three-eighths of an inch itito » 
quarter of an inch. Next come throe small beads, two of thea 
irregular six-sided berylle, and the third a small six-sided block «i 
malachite (about i"xfj^"). The next is a small round gold 
button-Hko oi'uameut, about a quarter of an inch across, a central 
bead surrounded by six other beads. Then a gold ball about ta 
eighth of an inch in diameter. Then three small gold tuheft 
(■j^'X^"). Then a pellet of gold about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter and then a circle of gold balls abont a quarter of an irnh 
across. There was another gold drop that has been broken. Tbe 
thin plate of gold, with the prossod-out image of a teaching Buddha, 
measures abont one inch and an eighth by seven-eightbp, weighs 
about fourteen grains, ia 620 touch, and is worth about 1». 9»L 
(14 aymas). The Buddha ia seated on a lotus thrpne and has as 
aureole round his head. 

The silver casket, which was slight and of plain unbarnished mei 
weighs 7 oz. 29 grains, and ia worth about £1 15». 3</. (Ra. 17- 
It is about thirteen inches round the middle and stands 5f inohi 
highj of which 2§ inches are cup and three inches are lid. The 




ida on a ronnd rim abont half an inch high and riaea in a bowl 
_ lape, till, near the lip of tho bowl, it is cut into a round graove 
about a quarter of an inch deep. From *here the lid, beginning 
with a naiTow double-grooved belt, rises about two inches in the 
form of an inverted bowl. From thin bowl the top rises nearly an 
inch in three tiers, each narrower than the tier below it; the top of 
the third tier being flat and about an inch and a half across. From 
the middle of the top rises a pointed boss about a quarter of 
an inch high. Between the silver casket and the enclosed stone- 
casket were about eighty-six gold flowers less tarnished and rusted 
than those in the outer copper casket. Of the whole number, 
thirty-seven were plain rouud discs covered with dots, twenty-six 
were the many leaved bakuli or Mimusops elengi flowers, nine were 
different kinds of discs, niue were spoilt, five were small stars, two 
were sunflowers, one was a twelve-leaved flower, and one a flower 
with four large and four small petals placed alternately.^ 

The stone casket is of brown clay-stone or sandstone with a 
smooth lathe-turned surface. It measures eleven and a half inches 
round the middle and stands about four and a half inches high, of 
which two inches are cup and two and a half inches are lid. The 
cup stands on a heavy rim aboat three-eighths of an inch deep, and 
rises, with a smooth outward curve, till it meets the lid. The lid 
rises about an inch and three-quarters, like an inverted cup, in a 
smooth unbroken inward citrve, to a triple-tiered top, the lowest 
tier a quarter of an inch thick and a quarter of an inch broad, the 
second tier a convex band about three-quarters of an inch broad, 
and the third tier a flat rim about an eighth of an inch thick and an 
inch and a half across. From the middle of tho top rises a small 
pointed boss about three-eighths of an inch high. 

Fitting tightly in tho stone casket, was a clear crystal casket, 
about nine inches ronnd the middle and three and a quarter 
inches high, of which one and a quarter are cup and two are 
lid. From a flat bottom, about two inches and an eighth across, 
the crystal cup rises with a gentle outward bend, till, at tho 
rim, it is two and seven-eighth inches across. From the rim the 
lid curves gently inwards for about an inch and a quarter. From 
this it rises in three tiers, tho first a heavy rim standing out 
about a quarter of an inch, the second a rounded dome about half 
an inch high, and, on tho top of the dome, a flat plate an eighth 
of an inch thick and half an inch across. From the middle of tho 

?late rises a small pointed boss, about a quarter of an inch high, 
'he inside of the lid is bored in a hole about five-eighths of an inch 
Jeep and three-eighths of an inch ax^roaa. In the crystal cup were 
nineteen fresh gold flowers, seven with four petals, three with eight 
even petals and three with eight alternately largo and small petals, 
and one a round disc covered with little knobs. 

Inside of the crystal casket, a little too high for its place, was a 
casket of thin gold of 830 touch, weighing 159 grains, and worth 

1 The weight of the flowers ia 188 gn., the touch 900, and tho value Rs. !8-4. 
A note on the ludiaa practice of throwing and of ofTerixig gold tiowera is given in 
the Appendix. 
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about £1 Ss. 4d. (Rs. 14-3). It is covered with w« 
raised tracery in the Greek scroll pattern^ and in th. 
rows of minute pushed out beads. It is about three aud a ! "* 
inches round the middle and about If tnckes high, of w>i'i • 
inches are lid. The oup of the caaket, which haa Bomf 
its shape, stands on a thin base and bends outwards in i ur 
of a broad bowl. The lid rises in a semicircular dome about r 
sixteenths of an inch high. On the dome, separated by 
rim, stands a smooth water-pot, or kalash, about threo--. 
inch high, from the month of which rises a pointed lui or bu : 
about a quarter of an inch high. In the gold cup were ten . 
flowers as bright as the day they were put in. ITiree of then: 
twelve-petalled, three have eight even, and three have » .; 
alternately lar^e and small petals, and one is foar-petalled. Tr 
was also a bit of green glass {^""X-^'lt and a little spark «i 
diamond which has been lost. 

tUBMc Covered with the gold flowers were thirteen tiny fragments 

earthenware varying in size from about an inch to a quarter of i 
inch long. The fragments seem to be of three kinds, two thick, om 
middling, and ten thin. The thick fragmentsare about threo-eightl 
of an inch long, and about five-sixteenths of an inch thick. Thcr - 
dark brown outside and light brown inside. The fragment 
thickness, which is a little less than one-eighthrof an inch t:--^ 
a quarter of an inch long, is whitish outside and dark inside, 
ton thin pieces vary from seven-eighths of an inch to a qnart«r< 
inch long. They are brown and about one-eighth of an inch i 
The curve of one of them belongs to a circle five inches in diamei^ 

There is a generally believed local story that within the last 
years a large stone slab, covered with writing, stood a little to i 
south of the mound. It was supposed to have been laid close i 
the well to the north of the mound, as a clothes-washing stc 
and to have slipped into the well. But the well waa cleared 
April 1882, several feet below its ordinary level, and no traoe 
stone was found. 

In cutting through the mound, inside of the central relic chai 
about eight feet below the stone coffer, that is under about 
two feet of solid masonry and with about thirty- five foet of 
masonry on either side of it, was found a live frog. The frog is said i» 
be the tree frog Hylorana malabarica which is rare but not unknown 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay. It remained for four davv. 
fresh aud active, in a glass bottle with about two Inches of water. 

From the Sopdra relic-mound a path leads nortli 
560 yards across some open fields with fine distant vie\N 
and E^mandurg, t-o the lake and temple of Chakreshvar Mabji 
The lake is about 180 yards long by 120 broad. It is shallow, 
except a stona ciistern in the centre, seemB never to have 
lined with masonry. The temple is at the middle of the 



ChakrahvQT 



^ A note in the Appendix givM a nunmary of the wandering of BodcLha't 
Bowl and of the differeat bowb which are or have been worshipped aa ori^utaiaT 
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|bank of the lake, across tlie road from a flight of large atone steps* 
that lead to tlie water. lu front of the temple gate is a sqaare- 
jed modern lamp-pillar. To the south of the temple enclosure is 
[a two-storied rest-house, to the west the mean modern temple of 
[Chakreahvar, and, to the north, a small shrine of Maruti or 
Hanuraao. lu the centre of the enclosure is a modern basil stand, 
[and in front of it, a headless bull with well-carved chain and bell 
[necklace which was lately dug out of a well in Sonarhhdt about half 
[a mile to the south-east. From the«style of carving the ball 
I^B probably of about the same age (a.d. 1060) as the Ambamdth 
»mple. About two yards within the enclosure the path passes 
Ipver a carved stone which has belonged to a Hindu temple, and the 
(lowest of the four steps that lead into the Chakreshvar temple is 
blso old and carved. 

About three yards to the north of the bull, on a plinth about 
[three feet high, with a four and a half feet veranda, is a plain 

square shrine of llanumAn. Against the back wall of the south 
[veranda lean several old carved stones. The figures on the stone 

round the right corner, facing the east (about 1' 10" x 1' 9"), are 
[a four-handed Shiv with aureole and a Parvati. To the right of 
[PArvati, above is Ganpati and below Ganpati is Kdrtikeya the god 
lof war with his peacock. On the first stone facing the south 

(2' 6" X 2') the central figure is the Sun. His two hands, and 
[the two lotus flowers they held straight above his shoulders, are 
(broken off. Round his neck are rich necklaces and a chaplet of 

beads falls below his knees. The end of his waistcloth hanga 
[between his legs in heavy folds and a well-carved cloth runs round 
[his thighs. The rich shoes are one of the marks of the Sun god. 
[He stands on the heads of seven horses. On each side are two 

attendants. The gi'onp was probably carved in the eleventh century. 
JTo the west of the sun stone is a long slab (6' 6" X 1' 6") probably 
lof the eleventh century. On it stands a rude modern scarecrow- 
[like figure of Shitaladevi, or the small-pox goddess, and a small 
|£gure of the eighth Jain saiut Chandraprabha. Against the inner 
[vraW of the north veranda of this shrine, the stone ('i' x 9") with two 
[seated women is apparently a memorial or pdliya stone iu honour 

)f a widow sacrifice or sati. 

Two yards to the north of Bfdruti's shrine is a huge banyan tree of 
[igreat height and about forty-eight feet in girth three feet from the 

ground. iSevoral carved stones lean against this tree. Beginning 
[in the south there is, facing east, a memorial stone (6' x 1' G") with 

three panels, the lowest a dead man, the middle a woman worahip- 
[piug a liruj, and the top panel (which is broken) the hero in Kailtis 
)r Shiv's heaven. About two feet to the west is a broken head of 
jGanesh (T 8"xr), the ears clearly cut but the nose broken. The 
mext, the chief of the remains, on a slab about seven feet three 
{inches long, is a beautiful statue of Brahma (ti' 4" X 2') a full 
[length three-headed figure with four arms. The three heads, a 
[front and two side faces, have richly carved tiaras. The fourth 
[Lead is not shown as it looks back. The front face has a pointed 
jrwfAt-like beard, the side faces are hairless. The upper right hand 
[holds a sarvo or wooden oil-ladle, and the lower right hand a 
D 1061— 43 
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roeary. In the upper left hand is a book-roll repreeenting die Vdi 
and in the lower loft hand an oil-flask. On each side bejow an 
eight-inch female figures, the figure on the visitor's right with moai 
for a fire sacrifice, and the figure on the left with a wooden oi' ^ ''• 
in her left hand and a butter dish in her i-igbt hand. In 
this woman is a small figure with a sword in its right h^nU, 
in front of the other figure, is a swan. Brahma wettrs a plain 
round hia neck with a central and two side bos&ea^ a s 
hide over his left shoulder \iiith a deer's head just below ti._ .. J^ 
and a thick sacred thread falling in a waring line to the tl 
His waistcloth is held up by a belt with a rich clasp in front, 
cloth is tied in a bow over his right thigh and falls in front to t 
four inches above tho knee. From behind a rosary falla in 
of the knee. Besides the embossed necklace Brahma wears 
earrings, which seem never to have been finished, a pair of 
peaked armlets and a round armlet under the peaked one i 
the elbow, and wristlets, three and two rings on the left bands ad 
plain bands on the right hands. The hands and nails are beautifoll;! 
cut and all tho fingers of the right hands have rings. The staiM 
was probably carved in the eleventh or twelfth oi It. wu< 

found about thirty years ago buried in a field in So-. . uot far 

from where the bull was found. It is still worshipped as Dattatrsy* 
About a yard to the north of Brahma's statue, in a hollow in tba 
tree trunks is a finely carved six-inch high image of a naked j 
PdrasnAth, the twenty-third Jain saint, witli a five-hooded snake over I 
his head. Tho image is probably of the tenth century or earher. 
There are also two small lingSf and, on a six inch slab, two womn 
worshipping. 

From the Chakreshvar lake the north-east comer of Sopara Urn 
lies about sixty yards to the east. Through this comer of tho luwfl 
the road passes about 200 yards between houses whoso plinths contanj 
many old carved Hindu stones. From this about 650 yards nc 
east the road leads to the Sopara creek, which, though there is \ 
a bridge across it, is dry and filled with earth. Twenty years »go' 
boats of twelve tons (30 kfiandis) used to come from the Afituikpor 
or Bassein side, that is from the south, and there was much fishing 
and salt making. Now though the land is low, it is dry except 
during the rains. Tho milway embankment did much to keep ottJ 
the salt water, and the land is being gradually taken for sa 
tillage. From the Vaitarna or Bolinj side, that is from the 
for many years boats have been unable to pass beyond Bolinj. 
within living memory rafts of teak have been floated as far as 
Sop&ra landing. Along the west side of the old creek ruDS Bh] 
row of palm stems. Twenty years ago thpy stood five or six 
high, but now they are not more than a foot out of the ground. 11 
people call them Burud Raja's stockade and they look very < 
it seems doubtful whether they are older than the Portugnf 
even than the English, who, in 1803, strengthened thjs peut of 
creek with a stockade ,of palm trees.* 

1 See aboir«, p. 322, 
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About a mile to tlio oast of the bridge, or Dadar as it is called, 
_'i8es a flat-topped hill, about a hnndred feet bigli, kuovm as Nildongri. 
Its south end has been quarried away, and in the middle of the 
top are the ruins of a sioail Portugiiese fort.' The yellow trap coffer, 
found in the centre of the Sopilra relic-momid, seems to be made of 
stone brought from this hill. About a mile further east is the R^kshi 
or Tulinj hill, with a fine basalt dyke of which details are given 
later on. Turning back west from Dildar, that is the Sop^ra 
landing, about fifty yards east of the Chakreshvar lake, is tho 
Boghatirth or Bud-talavdi. This is s^d to have been once held 
very sacred and to be lined with dressed stones. It is now 
neglected and filled with earth. Treasure is said to be buried 
underground. But it is believed that the first two men who dig 
will forfeit their lives. From Boghatirth, about seventy yards 
Bouth-east, at the back of the house of one Jairdm Bhd.skar SonAr, 
bnilt into the plinth, is a stone with writing. It records a gift in 
the month of ^l^/ia^A. (June -July) Vrish{?) samvaisar, Shak 1071 (?) 
(a.d. 1148?). The name of the king appears to be Kur (Hari ?) 
P&ldev. Seventy-five yards more to the east leads to the house of 
Ibrahim Seth the chief merchant of Sopdra. His house, which is a 
fine two-storied building, is about fifty years old and has much of 
tho rich wood-carving which was then in fashion. From IbrdJiim 
Seth's house, about 150 yards to the south, is the pokam a Musalman 
pond about eleven yards by fourteen which is lined with old dressed 
stones. Close by are many Musalman tombs. 

The pokam is almost on the south limit of Sopara. About fifty 
yards south-east, within Gas limits, is the KhAre or Shirmoli pond, 
about fifty yards south of which was found the statue of Brahma now 
near the Chakreshvar temple. About fifty yards east of the Khars 
pond is the Bhatela pond, 240 yards long by 146 broad, whose north 
ted west banks are covered with Musalman tombs, some of them with 
nicely carved head-stones (about 4' x2'), with a rounded top inside 
of which runs a row of lotus flowers and below hang a large central 
and two side chain lamps. On the north bank is a Hindu stone 
carved in rich tracery, probably part of the spire of a Shaiv temple 
if the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Close by in April 1882 were found, carved on a broken piece 
if basalt (about 16" x 12" x 12"), the remains of six lines of an 
inscription in the Ashok character, which, on comparison with 
Ashok's edicts, proved to belong to the eighth edict, of which it 
'forms about one-third. The fourteen or fifteen of Ashok'a edicts, 
•which have been found at Girndr in Kathidwdr, at Kapuredigadi 
in Peshiwar, at Kiilsi in Dehra-Dun, at Dhauli in Cuttack, and at 
l«raogada in Ganjam, have all been in groups, none of them have 
len separate. It is therefore probable that a complete set of 
Ashok's edicts was carved near Sopdra. As there is no single rock 
near SopAia suited for engraving the whole of the edict*, it appears, 

A Portagnese writer in 1728 compUined thj&t the Nil hill near Sopdra had been 
'foriiiied without the help of an engineer, and that the bftstions were ao small that 
there was no room to work a foar-poonder gun. Report on Portngaese Defenoea, 
ChroD. de Tie. 1, 30-34. 
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from tlie kind of stone on wKich this fragment la cut, that 
edicts were engraved on the large blocks of basalt which aro com 
near Sop^ra^ and that the inscribed blocks were arranged in a 
In time the blocks of basalt were separated,, and have been 
away and broken by the people. The fragment pres 
the lower left-hand comer of the eighth edict. The surface 
stone in the extreme left has broken off and taken with it tl 
first letters of three lines j what is left contains the remains d. 
the beginnings of six lines. On filling np the missing le 
of these six lines from tLe«eighth edict of Gimar, Kdlsi, K 
digadi, Dhauli, and Jaugada, eacJi line of this edict seena 
have contained from sixteen to twenty letters. Counting 
line at seventeen letters, probably four top lines have been loct|j 
which would show the original number of lines in the edict to 
ten. In the seventh line six letters, which seem to have been 1 
out at the first engraving, have been put in by the engraver 
smaller size above the line. This inscription resemblee the G 
edict in using r where I ia used iu the Kilsi and J&ugada edii 
Pandit Bhagv^uUl proposes the following translation of the 
to which this fragment belongs : For long, kings have stArted 
pleasure tours where were (which consisted of) the chase and 
such amusements. For this reason a religious tour waa started 
the ten -years-installed king Piyadasi dear to the gode, who 
reached true knowledge. In which tour this happens : visiting 
making gifts to Brahmans and Buddhist monks, visiting old 
making gifts of gold, looking after the law and the people, givinff 
instruction in religion and making inquiries as to (the state of) 
religion. By such means, this (religious tour) becomes a source of 
great pleasure in other parts (of the dominions) of king Piyadasi 
dear to the gods. 

The low tree-covered mound, about fifty yards east uf tiw 
Bhatela pood, with many Musalmilu graves and the site of « 
Portuguese tower, is an old laudiag-place. About a ciuarter of a liiJc 
to the south-east boats of ten to twelve tons still come at bgh 
tides. Returning west along the north bank of the Bhdtela pond and 
passing between the Bhdtela and Khdre ponds, about one hamired 
and fifty yards south, is the Ramkund or Rama's Pool. ITiis wa» 
once a famous place of pilgrimage, and is mentioned in one of the 
Kisik cave writings, probably of the first century after Chrifl. 
No one from a distance now visits Rama's Pool, though, in Shr^ 
(July-August), Sopdra Hindus of all classes come to bathe. It i 
a steep-sided deeply-shaded pool about forty-five feet square. Tbe 
upper fifteen feet of the sides are steep earthen slopes. Below 
the earth are eleven steps of roughly dressed stone about uinc 
inches broad and six inches deep. On the east bank waa a brokeq^j 
Zmo-case or shdlunkha, used as a hinge for turning a Persian wbetlj^ 
and several broken images a little to the south. 

1 The letters preserve*! are, 5th line, Nikhamithd aim (nine letter* Il>«1) ; Oth litu. 
Hfla iyam hoti hnmbha (eleven letters lost) ; 7th line, Cfux vudhdnn^n rlngane A<- - 
napatio'uUid'it cha (ten letters loat) ; 8th line, Mdnumthi rlhrnnma (olevcQ Uiwt 
loot) ; 9th line, Ke rati hctidcvd {tune letters loit) ; 10th lioe, Jina 6A(tyran<. 
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About 175 yards to tlie south, in a part of the Gits village lands 

called Sonarbhat, is a small mound, at the east foot of which 

is a broken cross-legged female figure (2'x2'), perhaps Ambika. 

Cloae to this spot large earthenware cups are said to have been 

found some years ago. The Chakreshvar bull was dug out of a well 

about fifty yards to the west. To the east of the mound is a defaced 

carved fragment apparently of a spire niche. The temple, which 

is said to have been dedicated to PArasn^th, seems to have been 

of considerable size as there are remains of foundations about fifty 

yards to the west. About 200 yards to the south-east, at the road side, 

L^is a damaged sculptured stone (2' 6"x2'), the main figure in which 

^pis perhaps the Sun, as he holds a lotus in each hand. It is apparently 

^^part of an entrance door probably of the eleventh or twelfth 

century. From this atone nine modem steps lead to a garden 

where is the tomb of the Musalmdn saint Shaikh Akbar-moi-ud-din. 

Round the enclosure a row of very large old bricks (16" x 10" x 3") 

^^ftre arranged as a border. They were found about 120 yards to the 

^F Bouth-west, at the comer of two roads, where many others may be 

seen built into a new well. 

About 300 yards west of the place where these old bricks were 
found is Gis lake, a winding hallow, 120 yards broad and 800 long 
with two cross dams. The sides are fringed with gardens and 
Persian wheels. On the east shore of the lake, about 110 yards from 
the north end, is a richly carved stone lotus-pendant. On the bank 
above, in a spot known as Mala, a few other dressed stones and lines 
of foundation walls can still be traced. It was probably a Br^hmanic 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth century. At the sooth end of the 
lake are the remains of a flight of dressed stone steps. From the 
south end of Gas lake, about 150 yards to the south-east, is the 
village of GAs, which, according to the people of the place, is the 
site of old So]>ara. In front of one Dogu Pobria Mdhtara's house is 

»a smooth six-sided block of basalt about two feet broad, two and 
a half long, and two feet high. It is used as a clothes- washing and 
bathing stone and apparently for grinding curry powder. On its 
smooth top are carved in large Pdli letters, perhaps about B.C. 200, 
the letters * Badhvya,' that is ' Of Badhu,' apparently some one's 
name. About three years ago the stone was struck against in 
ploughing Kakldi's field close to Brahma hill. It is probably a 
grave-stone. Passing through Gils many of these blocks of basalt 
are notable in front of verandas and built into plinths. None seem 
to have letters except one abont 200 yards to the south-west of 
Degu's house, at the other end of GAs village, in front of the house 
of a Sdmvedi Brahman, Bab Naik by name. This block, which is 
about a foot and a half across and a foot and a half high, is carved 
on two sides. On one side are the letters ' Kodasa Kalavddasa/ 
that is * Of Kalavid the Kod/ and, on the other side, ' Ugudeveya/ 
that is ' Of UgradevB.' Like the letters cat in Degu's stone these 
letters are Pdli, probably about b.c. 200, and, like Degu's stone, 
this was brought from near Brahma hill. About half a mile south 
of Bd,b N^k's hoase, on the way to Achola village, the sides of the 
lane are in places fringed by broken lines of large blocks of basalt. 
This hne of basalt blocks is known as the stono dam, dagdi bdndh, 
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kapter Xiy. and seems to be the remains of au old footway ratscrd acrofli tli 
tacei oflnterMt ^^^ muddy land to the south of G^s. Traces of a similar foot pare- 
ment are found in other hollows in the Sopara lanes, near fik>}t!^ 
and, still morOj in the low lands between Gas and Brahma hilL* 

The stone dam or dagdi bdndh is the last object of i 
From it there remains about a mile and a half of rotorn r — . 
Chulna village, and from Chulna village about two miles east to 
M^nikpnr. 

A second day may be spent in the morning, in visiting Yajirgid 
hill, about four miles west of the MSnikpur bungalow, and a^mg 
the remtdns of Its Portuguese fort, and, perhaps, traces m 
a rough old wall of blocks of baaalt and brick work.^ Tlie 
afternoon may be passed in visiting Achola, a mUe and a half 
to the north of Manikpur and seeing its Portuguese fort. About a 
mile to the north of Achola, ne^r the top of the west fac« of the 
steep R^kshi Dongar, or Tulinj hill, perhaps about 300 feet above the 
plain, is a fine basalt dyke. The rock is dark, glistens with mieii 
and when struck rings like an anvil. The basalt pillars stand oat 
from the edge of the hill sometimes in single columns, in other placet 
in groups wedged close together, running into the hill with a south* 
east slope. The pillars are black and six-sided, the faces generallj 
from nine to ten inches broad, and the length varying from six Ui 
twenty-two feet. The dyke is only the niins of what it was thirty 
years ago. Many of the pillars were used when the railway vu 
made, and the people still carry them away, getting them rolling 
down the steep hill-side, and gathering the fragments when the 
pillar shivers to pieces at the foot. Across a ravine to the eaat is a 
curious circle of large upright basalt pillars.' 

At Bolinj, about two miles north of the Sopara relic-mound, a 8ton« 
(2'2"x 1' 2" x8"), with writing in Devandgart letters, was fouod 
used as a door step in the house of a Christian, named Jnju Maoa 
Lop that is Joseph Manuel Lopez, and in Devhilra pond, in the 
same village, there are said to be some carved stones. Bolinj wm 
formerly a large town and probably had rich temples, but no remaiiM 
were seen. About half a mile south-west of Bolinj, in the hamld 
of Koprdd, an inscribed stone (3' 5" x 1' 2' x 7") of the fifteenth centu^ 
was found near the house of the headman Bbiku Pdtil, a Sararem 
Brahman.* A third inscribed stone {3' 2''x 1* i'xS"^ was broughi 
from a well in VAgholi about a mile west of Septra, but was » 
worn as to be illegible, and was left close to the east of the relie* 
mound. 

FoaT. Takmak Fort about fifteen miles south-eastof Mihim, stands oa 

a very steep hill about 2000 feet high, in a rough wooded country, a 
little to the north-east of the meeting of the TAnsa and Vaitama riven. 
Takmak is a fortified height rather than a fort, as it consists of a hill> 



* On the ro«d between Gia and BnUunft hill, under • hoge banyan tt«e at tht 
edge of the low nalt wwte, is a slab (T x 1' 7*) carved -with a cobra god or ndgoba, 

* D«taila are given below under Vajirgad. ' See above p. 325 note 2, 

* I>et«il8 are given under Koprid, p. 210: 



top, 400 yards long by about 100 broad, enclosed with works in tlie 
omy two places where it is accessible. Of the works all that remain 
are two small gateways with a low ruined retaining wall on each side. 
In 1818, in spite of the natural strength of the hill, the works were 
BO greatly injured by exposure and long neglect, that the fort waa 
easy to capture either by surprise or by assault. The WQoded and 
rugged ground about the fort could hide an attacking force nearly 
np to the foot of the works, which, in places, were no more than 
a wall of loose stones. On the top of the hill were nine small ponds 
with a safiBcient supply of water ; and there were a few scattered 
huts occupied by the garrison,' In 1862, the Takmak works 
were so ruinous as to add nothing to the strength of the hill. The 
water-supply was destroyed, in case the hill might ever fall into 
the hands of robbers or insurgents. 

At the Sativll hot-spring, about six miles north of Takmak, are 
fragments of a Hindu temple, large blocks of carved stone, two broken 
bulla or nandln, and two bi'oken ling cases or sJuihinkhas. Near these 
are two hot-water reservoirs.^ 

Ta'ndulya'dl Port, about ten miles south-east of Mdhim and 
three north-east of SalAle station on the Baroda railway, stands on a 
hill about 1900 feet high, at the south end of the Mdhim range. It 
is notable to the east of the railway between the VirAr and SafAle 
stations. On the hill-top are several rock-cut cisterns and signs 
of large rough fortiScations. At the foot of the hill, on the east, 
flows the Vaitarna, which is tidal nine miles further to Manor. 
Near the river, also at the foot of the hill, is LdlthAn village with a 
reservoir said to have been built by the Portuguese.* 

Ta'ra'pnr, north latitude 19° 50' and east longitude 72° 42' 30", a 
port in the Mahim sub-division, had in 1881 a population of 29U9. It 
lies in a low wooded tract on the south bank of the Tdrapur creek, 
Bixty miles north of Bombay, fifteen miles north of Mahim, and by 
road seven miles north-west of the Boisar station of the Baroda 
railway.* From the village on the north bank of the creek the 
town is known by the joint name of T^rdpur-Chinchni. 

[ In 1634 tho bar of the T^rapur river was described as of the same 
vidth as the Dahanu bar, with a similar sand bank at the mouth and 
a channel in the middle which was dry at low tide, but at high water 
allowed a ship to enter and anchor.^ Within a rocky reef, to the 
north-west of the town, there is still anchorage for small craft. 
But particularly in the south, the bottom is full of rocks and shoals, 
which stretch from Tdripur point to the north-west and north 
abreast the town.' 
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1 Captain Dickioaon'fl MS. Report in I81S, Military Diaries, 1156, 
I a Mr. w. B. Mulook. CJi. » Mr. W. B. iMulock, C.S. 

* The road frum Boisar station was built in 1871 at a coat of £14,5.3€ (Ra. 1,46,365). 
The traffic retuma at Boisar station show an increaae in paasengers from 11,711 ia 
1873 to 34,329 in 1880> and in goods from 1289 to 3302 tons. 

•OChron- deTis. III. 199. 

* Between Torapur and Bonil)ay the tides set nearly in the direction of the land, 
the flood a little towards it or north, and the ebb a little from it about soath by west. 
Taylor's .Sailing Directory, 371-72; 
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In the 1881 population of 2939, there were 2121 Hindus, 
Masalmans, 3Gt) Firsis, aad 52 Christiaus. The soa-LraJe r<?t i 
for the five years entling 1878-79 show average cx^« 
worth £10,529 (Ra. 1,05,290) and average importa worth £'ii . 
(Rs. 61,340). Exports varied from £1115 (Rs. 11,150) in 1877-:- 
to £10,840 (Rs. 1,68,400) in 1878-79, and imports "from XitiifO 
(Ra. 46,900) in 1878-79 to £7220 {Ra. 72,200^ in l870-77,» A 
municipality was sanctioned in 186G, but thcsan ' 

in 1869, There is a Government school and a ^> 
Bombay Pirsi PanchAyat for teaching Zend Avestiu In the P&rw 
quarter of the town is a fire-temple, bailt about 1820 by the well 
known Pltrsi contractor VikAji Mehrji. Opposite to the fire-t^tnpl 
is Vikdji Mehrji's mansion, a larj^e two-storied building viiiible (i 
miles. About two railos Ui the south there are three Towors of Silence. 
The earliest of unknown date is built of undressf' and mortar. 

Another of unknown date was built by public su , «n ; and thai 

third, now in use, was built in 18(56 also by public subscription,* 

At the end of the thirteenth century (1280),Tdripuri8 meutiuneii 
aa one of the towns conquered from the Ndiks by Bhim tba 
legendary ruler of Mdhim in Bombay island.^ In 1533 it was 
burnt by the Portuguese.* In 1556 the Portuguese possessions j 
near Tardpur were greatly increased, and it was the head ofH 
the richest of the Daman districts.* In 1559 an assault by some^ 
Abyssinian troops was successfully beaten off." In 1582, and agaia 
in 1612, the fort was unsuccessfully attacked by the Moghala.' 
In 1634 the town was the seat of a magistrate with powers o 
half of the Daman territories. It exported provisions in which the 
country round was rich, and had a good trade with Surat and Diu.' 
The fort wae surrounded by a wall with round bastions, and, 
besides quarters for the garrison, had a church, a Dominioa 
monastery, and a hospital or inisericordia. The garrison included • 
captain, a ndikf ten peons, and a bombardier, a police inspector and 
four peons, an interpreter, a writer, a torchboarer, and an ambrL'Il& 
boy. Besides the garrison there was the vicar, and fifty Portugneso,20(J 
Native Christiana, and about 100 slaves, good fighters and well armed 
with swords, lances, and guns.' In 1670 Ogilby mentions it as a 
coast town,^** and, in 1695, Gemolli Careri describes it aa well 
inhabited with monasteries of the Dominicans and Franciscans of the 
Recolet school.^* In 1728 it was said to be of no strength and tobej 
garrisoned by sixty soldiers.'- In 1739 the fort was attacked by 
the Mardthds under Chimnaji A pa. Four mines were laid, of whici 
two succeeded in making great breaches in a bastion and curtain. 
Btfjibevrdv, Riimchandra Hari, Yeshvant Pavfir, and Tukdji Parir 



1 The details ni*e : 



Exports, 
(Rs 1,18,280), 1876-77 £»835 (Ra. 88,350). 1877-78 £111. 



1874-75 £14,031 (R«. I.40 im^ m-r. 



'^ £11,888 
1878.7» 
£16,840 (Ra.l. 68.400) ;lmport^ 1874-75 £.1370 (Ra. 53,700). 1^ ^. 66,940L 

1876-77 £7220 (Rs. 72,200), 1877-78 £6696 (Ra. 66.t*60). lS7i>-7y iAti'Jo tKs. 46^900).'/ 
» Mr. B. B. P»tel. • » Noirne's Koukn!!, 2e. ' 

• De BoJTOB, Vll. SOI : Fori* in Kerr, VI. 223. Si.*). ,. VIII 208. 

• De Couto, VIII. 208. ' De Couto, XI. 1»5 ; Mid i, ociii. 

• O Chron. de Tia. IIL 199. • Chron. de li^. i... .,<y. 
10 Ogilby's Atlw, V. 208. H Clmrchill, IV. 190. 12 0. Chron. de Tia. L S 
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Tha'na, or Stha'n that is The Settlement, in north latitude 
19'=» 11' 30" and east longitude 73° 3', a station on the Peninaula 
railway twenty-one miles north-east of Bombay, is the chief town of 
the Thana district and the head-quarters of the Sdlsette sub-division, 
[n 1881 it had a population of 14,456. It is prettily placed on the 
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shed into the breaches with their colours. They were stoutiy Chapter XIV. 
opposed by the Portuguese, and success was doubtful, tUl Ranoji pi^ceg oflnterest. 
honale scaled the wall in another part and divided the attention 
if the garrison. Still, as Chimnaji wrote, they fought with the 
Qoarage of Europeans, till, at last overpowered, the survivors asked 
for and were granted quarter.^ In 1760 Tieffenthaler mentions 
Tantpur as a place once Portuguese now Mardtha.' After the 
capture the Mardthds repaired the sea face of the fort in European 
Btyle. In 1 760 it was in good order and protected by four guus.^ 
In 1776 RaghunAthrdv took shelter in the fort.* In 1803 it passed 
to the British without resistance. In 1818 it was described by 
Captain Dickinson as one of the largest, best conditioned, and most 
central of the sea-coast forts in the north Konkan. The walls, most 
of which were of cut stone, enclosed a space 500 feet square. They 
were about thirty feet high and ten thick, except the parapet which 
was seldom more than four feet wide. The north face was washed 
by the sea at spring tides, and in many places was out of repair. 
Long stretches of the parapet had fallen, aud, at the south-east 
angle of the fort, there was neither tower nor bastion. On three sides 
wore remains of a dry ditch of inconsiderable width and depth. In 
the middle of the eastern face was the principal gateway, uncovered 
by traverse or any sort of outwork. Inside the fort were some 
large ruins and several buildings four of them private. There were 
L besides two granaries and a guard-room, with some inferior buildings 
I and several wells containing abundant and excellent water. As in 
I Ddhann fort, houses and gardens came within 150 feet of the works, 
I In 1862 it was in a ruined state, part of the north wall having fallen, 
i In the fort were some wells and gardens. The fort was given in 
^U^'7i(i-m by the Peshwa to Vikaji Mehrji, for a hundred years, and is 
^ntill held by his heirs. Taylor mentions, on the south bank of the 
"creek, the remains of a Portuguese fort which was built in 1593.^ 

Chinchni town on the north side of the creek has a customs-house 
and traveller's bungalow now used as school. On the beach, about 
a mile north of Tar^pur, is a ruined brick tower, which, in 1818, 
Captain Dickinson found twenty-two feet high with a mean 
diameter of twenty-eight feet, The lower or main battery was nine 
feet above ground and contained five guns, the side parapet walls 
not exceeding three and a half feet in thickness. Over this battery 
was another, suited for an equal number of guns. Its parapet wall 
supported a wretched roof, and was not more than a foot and a half 
thick. 



Thaxa, 



» Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 241 ; Thornton's Gazetteer, 959-60. 
» Re«. Hiat et Geog. de I'lnde, I. 407. 
' Anquetil da Perron's Zend Aveata, ccclxxxi. 

« Grant Duffs MaritliAs, 398. » Taylor'a Sailing Directory, 372. 
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w^est shore of the SAlsette creek, in iv^ooded coantry, between <l 
Yeur range of SAlaette hills on the west and the steep pi ctarc«n» 
Porsik peaks ou the mainland to the south-east. The fort, m 
Portugnt'se Cathedral, a few carved and engraved stones, and serenl 
large reservoira are the only signs that ThAna was once a gn-at cily. 
Except part of Chendni, the fishermen's suburb to the 8onth,wiiki; 
contains a landing-place a customs-house and a railway siding, 
town of ThAna lies to the north of the railway. On the south 
along the bunks of the creek, lie the Chendni, and further north 
Mah&giri quarters of the town, with a large number of boatmen' 
and fiahera' houses. Between Chendni and Mah^iri lies a 
Bwamp of some thirty or thirty -five acres, which was reclaimed 
1880 by a dam. The B^ar or station road runs half a mile nc^' 
from the station to an open space or square, where it meets the Agn 
road. It is lined by small tiled houses and poor shops, showm 
little but the most ordinary brass- work, cloth, and gr^^ceries. Ab. 
a quarter of a mile from the station, to the east of the road, stan 
the Hirdkot or Diamond Fort, now the mimlatddr's office. To t.' 
west stretches the large Massunda lake, with ite west bank 
with broad stone steps and crowned with a Hindu temple, and, 
the north bank, the Portuguese Cathedral and other picturesijO( 
buildings. Between the main road and the lake is the 
Kopineahvar temple, and close by, down a street on the other aiai 
are the meat and fish markets. At the end of the road is t' 
vegetable market, and in the open space at the meeting with 
Agra K>ad stands, on the east side, the Collector's house, a fine doobli 
storied building with a large garden in which are the Col) 
offices and treasury. To the west are the new Byriimji Jijibhiii 
school and the Wadia dispensary, with, close by, the public libra/T 
and a curious domed building. This was intended for an Engiea 
school, but, since the opening of the high school (1880), it has lw« 
occupied by public offices. Around are the dwellings of pleaikn^ 
traders, and other well-to-do natives, double-storied with hififc 
tiled roofs and gaudily coloured walls. Along the Agra n»*l, 
towards Bombay, is the Portuguese Cathedral, and, a little beyood. 
the new MarAthi school. To the oast, after passing between 
Collector's and Judge's houses, the Agra road comes out oo 
wide park-like esplanade crossed by broad tree-lined roads, 
the fort or jail in the east, the English church in the norl! 
open wooded ground with the civil hospital and the remains 
the assistant judge's house to the west, the Judge's and Collec' 
residences to the south-west, and, to the south more well shi 
European bouses, and the neat police lines formerly naed by tb* 
Native Infantry Regiment. This pleasant esplanade, v^ith 
double-bridged creek and the wild Persik hills to the east, 
wooded rice-lands and hill -sides to the west, forms a pretty eCi 
whichj especially during the rains, is in many points more 
English than an Indian view. 

North of the church lies the Khabarv^da, or weaver's quart 
and beyond, at the north extreme of municipal limits on the ed( 
of the Gos41a pond, is Colonel Atkin's bungalow. Along 
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■ THANA. 

^■Breok between Chendui aad Malidgiri, a dam, pitched with Btouo 
^Pon its eastern face and provided with two sluice gates, was built in 
^ 1880 at a cost of £329 |(R8. 3200). This dam has roclairaed from 
tliirty to thirty-five acres of salt marsh behind the Hirdkot, which 
r formerly caused much annoyance and ill health, aa the tide washed 
I ap and left on it filth from the latrines on the creek. The latrines 
( are now cleaned by the tide without expense or establishment, 
^■and the area of salt ground, which has been obtained by the 
^fcnunicipality from the Government on the Gujarat reclamation 
^Bterms, is being gradually filled by town sweepings. 

^" Thana is cut off by the Yeur hills from the sea breeze, it has an 
average yearly rainfall of between eighty and ninety inches, and to 

Ijthe oast, south-east, and north, it is flanked by large stretches of salt 
piarsh and tidal foreshore. The climate is therefore relaxing hot and 
feverish, especially at the close of the rains. In 1869, 1875, and 1877, 
|Lt was attacked by violent epidemics of cholera. 
* According to the 1881 census, in the total of 11,456 people, there 
were 11,539 Hindus, 1398 Musalmins, 1094 Christians, 260 PArais, 
^and 165 Jews. The chief Hindu castes were Kiinbis and^Mardth^. 

H^ There are four landings or bandars, Mandvi near the local-fund 

^Ibridge, Liberi and Beudi in Mahdgiri, and Chendni to the south of 

the i-ailway lino. The sea trade returns for the five years ending 

1878-79 show average exports worth £22,825 (Rs. 2,28,250) and 

I imports worth £32,266 (Rs. 3,22,660). Exports varied from £9973 

fc(R3. 99,730) in 1875-76 to £35,330 (Rs. 3,53,300) in 1878-79, and 

■imports from £18,564 (Rs. 1,85,640) in 1874-75 to £57,759 

(Rs. 5,77,590) in 1876-77.^ The station traffic returns show an 

increase in passengers from 312,309 in 1873 to 460,642 in 1880, 

and in goods from 2644 to 16,343 tons. 

To the north of the town, in the Christian village of KhatarvAda 
or the weaver's quarter, a few families still weave the beautiful 
and once famous Th.ina silks.' Close by, in the Rabodi suburb, 

Plive Musalmdn weavers of the cotton fabrics which are knovra as 
Thana cloth. Since the introduction of cotton-cloth factories into 
Bombay, this industry has almost died, and the weavers have gome 
to Bombay, Surat, and Broach. Many ruined houses, old plinths, 
the mosque, and the extent of the burial-ground show that a large 
Muhanimadan population formerly lived in this neighbourhood. 
In Chendni and Muhdgiri some of the Koli fishers and sailors 
are very well-to-do. One or two are aaid to be worth £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) or more, and are now large moneylenders. 

Thdua is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and civil 

surgeon, and, during the rains, of the Collector, the assistant and 

I deputy collectors, the customs officer, police superintendent, district 

II » The dotjuls are : Kxporta, 1874^75 £20,034 (Ra. 2.00.340), 1875-76 £9«73 
WRa. 99,730), 1876-77 £25,326 (Rb. 2,53,260>, 1877-78 £23,463 (Rs. 2,34.630), and 
l878-7fl £35..330 (Rh. 3.53..3O0) ; Imports, 1874-75 £18.564 (Rs. 1,85,640), 1875-76 
K.3-3,174 (Ka. 3,21,740). 1876-77 £57,759 (Rs. 5.77,590), 1877-78 £21,576 (R». 2.15,760), 
, And 1878-79 £31,260 (Ra. 3,12,600). 

' DutAila of the Silk Industry »re given noder Crafts, Part I. Chap. VI. 
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enpfineer, tlie deputy collector of salt revenue, ana ais 
officer. It is al«o the head -quarters of the chief revenue and p-^liwj 
officers of the SAlsette sub-division, and is ! I with a chur " 

jail, court house, civil hospital, dispensary, n luol, treasui 

revenue offices, civil jail, post office, railway statiou, aiid tmv« 
bungalow. A detachment of 100 men of a Native Kegii 
stationed atThdna to guard the jail, which is under the charge oCi 
European superintendent. 

The municipality was established in 1862.^ In 1880-81 it 
besides a credit balance of £454 (Ra. 4537), a net income of £1^ 
(Rs. 14,639) or a taxation of about 2*. (Be. 1-0-3} a head, 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi, tolls, house tax, and 
fees. Daring the same year the expenditure amount^ to 
(Rs. 25,436), of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were on water 
£631 (Ra.6309) on scavenging, £250 (Rs. 2501) on ro»da, 
(Rs. 1008) on lighting, and £40 (Rs. 406 J on road watering. 
municipal limits include the villages of Thana, Pdnch-PAkl 
Chendni, and the suburbs of R»bodi, Vajavli, KhatarvAdu, 
Pimpalpddft, Utalsdr-PdnchpdkhAdi, Kolhar, Oharai, Tembhi, «nd 
Varora. Since the municipality has been established, the cbirf 
expenditure has been on the Pokran water-works towards whi<i 
the municipality contributed £1269 (Rs. 12,690), on roads £o84{ 
(Rs. 5 8,43 7), on latrines £540(Rs.5405),on markets £1885(Rs.l8,850)J 
on wells and reservoirs £480 (Rs. 4799), on dams £329 (Ra. 3290| 
on public gardens £121 {Rs. 1208), on bridges £118 (Rs. 1183), 
on repairs to markets and civil hospital £209 (Rs. 2090). 

Want of good drinking water has long been a great evil in Thiai* 
Many of the wells run dry in the hot weather, while otbe 
are so near latrines and privies that their water ia unwboh^iioi 
Since 1830 repeated attempts have been made to provide a propsrj 
supply of water. But want of funds and other difficulties prevent ' 
any steps being taken, till in July 1880 the Pokran scheme wii 
sanctioned. The Pokran water-works are calculated to pronile 
eight gallons of water a day to the whole municipal popolv 
tion. For a non-manufacturing town like Thana, this supplji 
should be, and, so far, has proved to be enough. The scheme cousutij 
of a storage reservoir with head works, including outlet and 
weir, a main to the town, and distribution hydi-ants. The stot 
reservoir is at the foot of the eastern slope of the Sdlsotte Iiilbii 
about two miles north-west of the town. The water is impoundt«| 
by an earthen dam 1005 feet long with a greatest height of 31| fe 
In tlie centre of the dam is a clay puddle-wall ten feet wit 
well punned and rammed and taken down to the solid rock, in aor 
places thirty feet below the surface. At the north end of tbedamt 
the waste-weir, which is forty feet wide, with a sill 6 J feet below thl 
top of the dam, and calculated to carry off a rainfall of two inc 
in one hour, with a depth of 1' 6" over the sill. The surface 
of the reservoir, at the level of the waste-weir sill, is 489,400 sqt 



1 Government Rcaolntion 1721, of 29th October 16>G2. 

2 Contributed by Mr, F. B. MacUrwi, CE. 



feet, and the cubic capacity 4,304,320 cubic feet, eqnal to twenty- 

taeven million gallons. The outlet is by means of a masonry tower, 
torovided with valves at every five feet, from which a pipe ten inches 
|bi diameter, embedded in concrete, passes below the dam in a 
trench cut in the solid rock. The main is a cast-iron pipe seven 
inches in diameter, provided with a sluice valve near the storage 
reservoir, and ending in the valve and meter-house at the entrance 
to the town, where the pressure and quantity of water used daily are 
registered and controlled. Cast-iron pipes of suitable sizes and 
fitted with the necessary valves distribute the water to sixteen 
public hydrants with sixty-seven taps in different parts of the town. 
Each hydrant has from one to eight taps according to the number 
of people who are likely to vme it. The jail, with its 800 prisoners, is 
supplied from the town main. The storage reservoir is calculated to 
hold enough water, after deducting loss by evaporation, to give a 
daily supply o£ 5^ gallons to the whole municipal population which 
is taken at 15,000. In addition to the stored water there is the 
JHjrield of a spring in the reservoir basin which has been ganged at 
B67,500 gallons in twenty-four hours in tho hot weather, making a 
"total available daily supply of eight gallons a head. The works were 
begun in November 1880, water was supplied to the town in July 
1881, and the whole was completed and formally opened in August 
by Sir James Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.I.E., Governor of 
Bombay. The total cost of £8463 (Rs. 84,630) was provided partly 
from municipal funds and partly from the Th^na district local funds. 

Of old Hindu or Mnsalm^n ThAna there is almost no trac^. Tho 
temples and mosques, praised by early travellers, were pulled down 
by the Portuguese (1530-1560) and their stones used for churches 
and other religious buildings, and most of these Christian churches 
and buildings were in turn destroyed by the Marath^ (1737-1740). 
Almost the only remains of Thana before the Portuguese are tho 
four reservoirs or ponds, Massunda, Devala, Gosala, and Hary^la, 
all of unknown date. There are also several finely carved broken 
images and sculptured stones, which have been gathered in the jail 
^ffardon and at the executive engineer's workshops. Of the four 
^Keservoirs, Massunda, the largest and most important, covers an 
^nrea of thirty-four acres, and is faced with atone on the west and 
Brpartly on the north. The Devala reservoir, between the chnrch 
and the jailj covers eight acres and has stone-faced sides. The 
Gosdla reservoir, to the north of the town, covers five acres ; its 
banks are not lined with stone. The Hary^la reservoir in the 
southern or Chendni quarter covers six acres, and has a stone and 
mortar wall on its eastern side. The sculptured stones and images 
in the jail garden belong to a Brdhmanical temple of the twelfth 
century. They were found, in 1881, while clearing the Massunda 
lake of silt. 

The chief Portuguese building is the fort which is now used as a 
jail. Strong stone-built walls from sixteen to twenty-one feet high, 
provided with regular bastions and towers, enclose an area of ISJ 
acres. The fort was begun by the Portuguese about 1730, and, in 
1737, though unfinished, offered a stout but unsuccessful roaiatance 
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to tlio Mardthaa. It was comploted by the MarAtlUUi oo ihf> 
ifliitereBt V^^^> ^^^> wLoii taken by the Eoglisb in 1774, was n 

fctIl<lt■o than a buudrod caunou. In I81»i tli ^* ' 
'J'riinbakji Denglia, tbo murderer of ( JanL^idhav 
envoy, was iiupriaoned in the fort 
body of Europeans, made g<iod li; 

Bung to him by a Maratha groom.' Ln Iti'dS tiie fort was dismant 
and, since 1638, it has boon used as a jail. In IS-i^ the J( 
while visiting the jail with a few attoodants, was seized by 
prisoners. They passed a rope round hia neck^ and were oi 
point of hanging him^ when succour came. In 1809 pliuii 
improving the jail were sanctioned, and by 1876 the changw^ 
completed at a cost of £40,800 (Rs. 4,08,000). The tower 
west gate was made into a guard-room and a hooae for 
Bupcriutendent. The buihlinga iui^ide of the walls were pulled doi 
and barracks built radiating from a central open space. A tmns 
ward, a female ward, and a hospital were also built ' 1: fronl 

main or central part and from one another. The bi. ^ uas 

room for a thousand prisoners. In the jail garden, laid aa a p«i 
to a summer-house, are some inscribed Portuguese gTU,\ 
which wore found in clearing away one of the fort boi 
probably the church of St. Dominique.* To the weat and 
west of the jail is the esplanade, which, in 1776, was foriiiod by 
of the Court of Directors by clearing away the houses.^ On 



I The gaard over Trimbakji, owing probably to exoe«iv« oanfioo, ww) 
entirely of Europcana. From thia circiinutance the Peehwn w&^ 
with Tritnbakit, aqJ forsume daya, preriont to his making tli' . aev«nl< 

hia frieiulfl and eerranta were waiting iu the neighboarhood. 'I ^tol aea&i 

cjiiiimunication was a Mardtha horaokevper in the service of ' - omevni 

the garrison, who poaaing and rep&aaing the window of sa placa 

oonfiueuient when airiug hie master'^ horse, enug the infonu.^i n :..' wukod 
convey in an apparently oar«less inauner which the Europc^u.: . .ul,] Qot 
Trimbakji escaped over the w&U bi^tween seven and eight of the evening 
I'itb of .Scpt^^muer. Grant Duff, 631. According to Mr. Hooklcy, PiLndnrai ^ 
who wa« with Trimbakji in the jail, arranged with one Nansn, the commi 

klloraekeeper, to give warning to Trimbakji's frionda out«idc, so that means of < 
Inight be ready if he aucceedcd in getting out of the fort. About Boven. on a< 
night in the rainy season, Trimbakji went, as hia oastom wim, to hia 1 yuxi 

the ground door. On tho way, ho atinick into a passage on the left, .. >tb;] 

low window. Here, taking oflf his clothes and drftwing over his Lead a leaf j ' 

which hft*l been left there by the groom, he passed niichallenged out of the 
of 'hu flirt. Hia friend inside, by singing songs and talking to bi" '■ - •■ the sont 

icmiiluyod, and, when he searched the bathing-room and foond TrinibakI 

liaa made good his escape, (rdndurang Hari, I. 174-178). Aii' .mt 

that ho let himself down over the rampart with the help of a rope. 

' For a short account of these inscriptions aoe Indian Bailwny ^ 
August 1875. The stones are so much broken that little of tl 
made out. Some of the rare tin and zinc coins known from 8t- 
rtxffts and a medal with the head of Christ and the year 1625 wor«; aiHo i.und.' 

[f unha's I-(nsnein, 1S<;. An acoount of the copper platM which were found in 1787 
given in the Aiipendix. 

* In l{<3S, when the fort was dismantled and Thina ceased to be a military Htati 
the esplanade was made over to the ColIect<ir. In 1873 Govcmrafiit drtrrminwi 

.oharge moderate feoa on animals grazing on it, and, in 1874, a suit v 

rtlie CoUotitor for levying the fees, on the ground that it had always 
for the townspeople to graae their cattle on the esplanade free i»t i^tiargo. 
Dinti ict Judge ilccided against the Collector, bnt in regular ap|>«tl 54 of 187$ 
Bjgb Court reversed the Judge's decision and held that uiecapliuurde waaGo 
property and the fees were a legal impost. 
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rathem end of the esplanade are the military and police lines. Chapter XIV. 

between the lines and the Liberi landing-place stood the large pi-cgg /JfTntflriMt 
warehouses used in Portuguese timesj when the state assessment 

ras taken in rice, ThAwa. 

Before they built the fort the Portuguese had four or five watch- Old Churche$, 
jwers along the creek. Two of those towers, one on each side of 
le creek below the lown, seem to have been called Sam Pedro 
ind Sam Jeronimo. Besides the towers, there was a square fort, 

flleis MflgoB, with four guns." Up the creek, about three-quarters 
of a mile above the local-fund bridge, are the remains of some old 
buildings, perhaps a fortified Portuguese mansion-house. Of the 
numerous churches and religious houses built by the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centttriea only one remains. This 
is the church of St. John the Baptist, prettily placed on the north 
side of the Massunda lake, which is still known among the Christians 
as the lake of Saint Anthony. The church measures 130 feet long 
by thirty-eight wide and fifty-nine high. It has a short square tower 

\fit the north end and quaintly carved doors on the south. The tower 
much out of the perpendicular, but otherwise the church is in 
iod order and is in use. The height of tho belfry is seventy-two 
Eeet. The bell is one of tho largest Portuguese bells in India. 
Tho church has a vicarage attached. The vicar draws £3 (Rs. 30) 
& month from the British Government, who contribute a second 
£3 (Re. 30) for church repairs. There is a chapel master who plays 
on the harmonium and violin. An Anglo-Portuguese school with an 
average attendance of sixty-three pupils is held in the chui'ch lobby. 
The building originally belonged to a conventual church dedicated 
to St. Anthony of Padua by Franciscan friars about 1 540. When 
the original church of St. John the Baptist was destroyed, St 
Anfchony^s church was made the Parish church and dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist. It is said that, in order to build the church and 
convent of St. Anthony, Antonio do Porto pulled down twelve 
pagodas which were round a great lake, doubtless the Massunda or St. 
Anthony's lake, and built his church with the stones of the Hindu 
temples. The truth of this account is borne out by the numerous 
handsomely carved stones which are still visible in the wall of the 
church enclosure, and by tho fact that, in 1881, when part of the lake 
was cleared of silt, many mutilated and well-carved images were found. 
They had probably been thrown into the lake by the Portuguese 
when the Hindu temples were pulled down. The early Portuguese 
supposed that this was tho place where the four Franciscan friars 
were murdered in 1324.' The church seems to have been more 
than once repaired or improved. Across bears the date 1609, a side 
doorway at the south t>ud of the church has 1663, and the main 
entrance has 1725.* At Pokran, about one mile to tho north-west 



■ These tower> are mentioDed in 1634 and in 1728. ChrOD, de Tta. I, 32, 56 ; 
m. 24C. 

• The Etory is ffivfin below p. 356. 

' Between 1540 ami 1609 the Purttieneso built atThdna six ohurohes, two consents, 
one menaBterj. one colloge, auil one orphanage. In the town were : A 
Igreja da Sc- under the invocation of Nodsa .Scnhonv d» Coiif«iofto, built about 
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Ohapter XIV. of the town, is a ruined church dedicated t/O Our Lady of 
Places oflnterMt *^ which cue mass ia yearly porformod. At Gorimi], a sub 
L VAvla, five miles north of ThAna, ia ar 
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another rained church 
small hill, dedicated to Our Lady of Hope in which also a 
yearly performed. 

The English church waa built in 1825 at a cost of £4^1] 
(Ra. 48,039), and was consecrated in July of the same year by Biabo 
Heber.^ It baa sittings for a congregation of 100. In the chi 
yard, among the oldest tombs, are those of John Vaug^han 
1 780, of Charles Driffield dated 1784, and of Stephen Babio^ 
dated 1822.* Here also ai*e the graves of two of the chiefs 
Sfilsette, John Halsey who died in 1 785, and George Page who di 
on the 18th of November 1794. Near the church is the pict 
civil court, in a part of which the judge lives. It ia an old 
mansion, built round an open quadrangle in 1754, during^ the reig 
of BAldji Bajirftv Peshwa, as a residence for his Sarsubbedar 
Mahadev Bhivalkar. The civil hospital, between the civil coot 
and the church, was built in 1835-36 at a cost of £473 (Rs. 47S1J 
In 1880-81 the number of in-patients was 370 and of out-patieai 
2482. The establishment charges were £1158 (Rs. 11,583), and ih 
medicine diet and miscellaneous charges £122 (Rs. 1226). 
Collector's house and offices, a little to the east of the court, we 
begun in 1824, and finished in 1827 at a cost of £9173 
(Rs. 91,749)." The house stands in a large plot of ground wit 
the office of the huzur deputy collector and the treasury at a si 



1540 by the Fraaciscao Antonio do FoHo ; the church of St. Anthony, baah i 
the same time and by tiio same man ; the church A Madre de Dens, 
ill 15512 by the Jesuit Melchior Goualvas ; an orphana^ and college, built I: 
same man about the same tiino ; a Prancifoan convent of St. Anthony, built ia . 
and a Doniinicoa monastory of unknown data. Outctde of the town weQ^ 
AuguBtinian church and convent of Nowm Senhora da Gra9a, built in 1574t 
Je«uit clmrub of Nossa Senhora do Rozario, built in 1605; and the church of! 
Jo&o, rebuilt in 1609, and still in use. 8ee Da Cunha's BosjHiin, 182- 183. 

> Bishop Heber writes (Narrative, II. 215) : ' Tlie church, though amall, 
extreoiely elegaut and convenient. The architect, Captain Tate, in order to aaci 
the most advantageous view of the building externally, with reference tu tfci] 
situation, and at the same time to observe the ancient ecclesiasttca] custom of pladttJ 
the altar eastward, haa contrived the chancel, a semicircle, ou one side, like a littM| 
transept, the pul{)it bein^; in a corresponding semicircle opposite. The arrangement i 
extremely oonvenient ami the effect very pleasing,' 

' Mr. Babington lost his life in trying to save part of Thdna from deatmetiuo V 
fire. 



ibington lost bis life in trying to save part 
His monument in the church has the following inscription : 



BACESD TO TUB latMORT 



BABIROrOil, BSQITiaK, 

fOCBTC im>at or mi stxDDni auawlit axd spousb rocjOAin uuwuvt 

AKD rOMtaaLT JUDOS OF THIS tn.LAII. 

He was removed from this world, in the 32 year of his age, on the 19th May intittl 
year 1822 of the Christian era, by an accident during his humane exertions to i 
the hamlet Wajowiee of the C'asba Th^^Uoa from destruction by fire. In 
gratitude for his constant paternal care for their happiness, and in teetimooy . 
their respect for his virtues, this (noiiuincnt M'as crecte<t by the Native inhabitasul 
of the Zillah over which he presided as Jud^e during tive years. This adamant 
fact stated, can panegyrical words increaBe lus praise. His body shall rest in 
Uis soul boa tied to God. 

' Owing to the dolaj' in finishing the house, and because it oo«t £1172 (Rg. 11,7! 
more than was sanctioned, Lieutenant Grant, who was in chaijieof the buildings, b 
£20 (Rs. 200) a month stopped from his pay. The fine was afterwards remittoiL 
Mr. W. B. Mulock, C. 8. 
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distance to the south. In the space opposite tho Collector's houso 
is a curious domed building, like a small chapel. It was built in 
3851 by convict labour, the materials being supplied by popular 
Dontnbution ; the roof fell in aud it was rebuilt in its present form 
with buttresses in 1852. It cost £840 (Rs. 8404), and was used as 
an English school until lately (1880), when it was turned into revenue 
and magisterial offices. 

There are six schools, the ByrAmji Jijibhdi high school, three 

Mordthi schools, one Gujardti, one Portuguese, and one girls' school. 

The Byi-^mji Jijibhi.i high school was opened in 1880. A roomy 

^_^ouble-storied house was bought for £850 (Rs. 8500), of which 

^BMr. Byramji Jijibhtli gave £500 (Rs. 5000), and the rest was made 

^^np by private and municipal subscriptions. In 1880-81 there was 

an average attendance of 127 pupils. 

The creek is crossed by two bridges, a local-fund road bridge about 

a quarter of a mile above the foi-t and a railway bridge about half a 

mile below the fort. Tho local-fund bridge was built in 1877 at a 

cost of £16,886 (Rs. 1,68,8C4). The approaches are of solid masonry 

and the superstructure of iron. The railway bridge, which consists 

of thirty-feet span masonry arches, is divided by an island into two 

^^ parts, one 111 and the other 193 feet long. They have a headway 

^■of thirty feet above high- water mark, and the deepest portion of 

^■the channel is spanned with a wrought-iron plate-box girder 

^■eighty-four feet long. 

The traveller's bungalow, which is a few yards to the east of the 
Collector's house, was built in 1833 at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000). 

There are two dispensaries. The Kharsedji Rastamji Wddia 
dispensary which was endowed, in 1864, by Mr. Rastamji Ardesir 
Wadia in memory of his grandfather. He provided a building and 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000) in Government securities.^ The attendance in 
1880-81 was 7467 out-patients. The Scotch Free Church Mission 
dispensary was started in 1877. In 1880-81 the establishment cost 
£145 (Rs. 1450), and medicines £82 (Rs. 820). The total number of 
in-patients was forty-six and of out-patients 22,877. This dispensary 
is most useful and popular. 

Distinct from tho criminal jail in the fort there is a civil jail in 
tho Hirdkot, which has room for sixty-four inmates. During 1880 
there were 197 male and twenty-two female prisoners, and a 
daily average of thirteen. The total charges wore about £27 
(Rs. 270-12-6), and tho average yearly cost of each prisoner about 

I £2 (Rs. 19-5-5). The post office, near the railway station, was built 
in 1855-56 at a cost of £323 (Rs, 3232). 
The Hirakot or Diamond Fort, in the centre of the town, was 
formerly known as the town jail. It seems to have been largely 
added to in 1821:. In 18C1 Government abolished it as a town 
jail, removed the prisoners to the fort jail, and offered the building 
to the Mauritius government as wa. emigration depot.' This offer 
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1 Gov. Re8. 93^ of 20th Mny 18«4, and 537 of 29th March 1865. 
' Gqv. Reb. 142J of 8th October 1861. 
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does not seem to bavo been accepted. Since 1 802 it h&A baa \ 
^» the uidmljitdiir's office and Colloctor'a rocord -roots, «i4 
18()4 aa a civd jad. It has alec the ons^ooor's, chief 
and registration ofHces, a mnnicipal store- jard, and a cat^ { 

There are nine modern Hinda temples, oiglit Bi 
one Jain. The Kopineshvar temple, a large cut-ator: 
raised by Sarsubhed^r Ram^ji MahAdev Bhivalkar . 
after Sdlsotte bad fallen into the \mv ' ' "i.:^ M4il1itb4a. 
on the c*v8t bank of the large Mmj^^tiv nod is said to 

built in honour of an image of V wkv that was foot 

the water. It enjoys a yearly '.j l.. uont allowaaoo of 
(Ra. lOD), nnd was repaired in 1879 by the Hindo comi 
cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). Within the enr^- - of the K< 
temple,' are six smull shrines of Br. . , K^mji, 

Shithldevi, Uttarcshvar, and Kuli' 
K^likadevi euji>y allowances frvu 

£6 (Ra. GO). In the market, are the Thnknnivar teni{tiF,^ 
yearly Government allowance of £4 18*. (Rs. 40)^ and a 
M^ruti with an allowance of £1 16«. (Ra. 18). There \& 
shrine of Mimti near the GosAla reservoir, with au allowanoo oil 
(Rs. 9) ; one to Jakhmllta in the Kolbar subnrb, with analk 
of 8*. (Rs. 4) ; and one to Gantalidevi on tho Bombay njad, 
an allowance of 8*. (Rs. 4). Two other temples, Vithoha's on I 
station i*oad and Mitruti's on tho bank of the pond near the fortil 
have no allowance. Tho Jain temple of PdrasnAth in Tembhi s«l 
was built by Marwdr Vanis in 1871), at a cost of £4O0 (Ra. 4O0OJj 

There are four mosques. Tho Jama mosque, in the 
quarter, enjoys a yearly Government allowunce of £2 (Ra,! 
is a largo bnilding of unknown date. It was repaired about tl 
years ago, at a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), by the widow of Ji 
Meman. There is another mosque in Tembhi, a third in Vi 
and a fourth in Rabodi. 

In the Parsi quarter of the town is a fire-temple, bnilt {n 11 
by KAvasji and DorAbji Rastamji Patel. It was repaired in If 

by Kfivasji's son Rastamji, and bears an inscription of that 
Near the fire-temple is a Pdrai rest-house, built by Mr. 
also in 1829. There are two Towers of Silenco on the 
Bhjlndup road, one two and tho other four miles south of 
The latter was built in 1780 by Kdvasji and Dor^bji Rastamji 
and is not now used. The former, now in use, was built in li 
by KAvasji'a son Rastamji, and beai-san inscription of that date,*' 
synagogue in Tembhi was buUt by the Indian Jews or Beni-J 
in 1879, at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). 

There are four markets, the vegetable market, a low shed, near! 
Collector's house, opened in 1863 at a cost of £99 (Rs. 997) ;tW 
and meat markets, two small buildings near the centre of* 



* In 1S48, a Bombay tnerchaot offered to the Kopineshvar ling, a lotua * n ft ^i ? 
cwt. (40 inane) of ohmfied butter. Dnyinodaya, lit Pobmary 1849. 
« PArw PrakiUh, 217. » P4ni PrakiUh. 4U. 
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each of which cost £25 (Rs. 250) ; and the beef market ia a 
isolated position in tho Rabodi quarter. All the markets 
'e bcGU «oudomnod by the Sanitary Commissioner, and new 
ins and estimates, at a coat of £1727 (Ra. 17,27(>), have been 
ictioned by Government. It ia proposed to obtain a Government 
m of £500 (Rs. 5000), and a public loan of £500 (Rs. 5000) for 
)ir conatraction. On either side of the main or bazdr road, 
reading to tho railway station, are rows of shops where most of the 
necessaries of lifo are sold. Tho grain comes from tho country 
>und, and the other articles, such aa chillies, clarified butter, oil, 
id molasses, arc brought from the Deccan. Most of the cloth is 
ither made in the Bombay mills or imported from Manchester. 
xese shops are open from six in the morning till eight at night. 
There are six resting and sixteen boarding houses, and four places 
caste dinners established by private individuals. The Roman 
kthoUcs are allowed to bury four bodies a year in the church-yard 
St. John the Baptist. Their common burial-ground lies on the 
le Bombay road in the village of Piinchpakhadi. The Jewish 
irial-ground is also in the samo village, and a new one has been 
jened on the Pokran road. The Hindu burning-ground is 
imodiately behind the Ilirftkot, and tho Musalman burial-ground 
south of the Massuada lake and between the English church and 
lArvdda. 

The earliest reference that has been traced to Thana i;s, that in 63(5 
was rich enough to terapt Usman bin Asi Sakifi, Governor of 
ihrain and Oman, to send a plundering expedition from the 
^ersian gulf.' About thirty years Later (6G0) it was again sacked 
_B>y the Arabs.^ In the beginning of the tenth century (913) Mai^udi 
mentions it, under tho names of Tdnah and Tabeh, as ono of the chief 
coast towns.' About a century later, Al Biruni (970-1030) speaks 
of Tana as the capital of tho Konkan, about forty miles south of 
Siibara.* In a copper-plate of 997 it is mentioned as Shri-Sthdnaka, 
where a royal festival took place and a grant of a village was made. 
Twenty years later (1018) another copper-plato states that Shri- 
Slhtinaka was one of tho chief towns of a family of Silhara chiefs, 
who ruled over I iOO Konkan villages.* In 102G and lOOl, Silhara 
copf)cr-plato iui^criptions mention Shri-Stbinaka and tho port of 
Bhri-Sthauaka.* In the twelfth century (1153) Idrisi refers to it as 
Banah, a pretty town on a groat gulf where vessels anchor and from 
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' Elliot and Dowson, I. 115,415; Reioaud's Fraeincnte. 182; Joarnal ^siattque, 

Iy. I5f>. « Calcutta Beviow, XCII. 

I » FrairicB rl'Or, I, 330, 381 ; Elliot .and Dowsou, I. 24. 
f * Elliot Aiid Dowson, I. 60, 61, 66, 67 ; Reinaud's Fragmenta, 109, 121. 

' Ab. Ko8. L 357 an«i an nnpul>HBhcd cupperplntc of AparAjita (A. D. 997) deciphered 
hj Pandit BhagrAnldl. The Silhiira capital is called Pnri. It 8eeuifl not to be 
Thina, as Puri and Shri-SthAnaka are more than once mentioned in the same inscription, 
(Ind. Ant. IX. 38), Some have tliought Piiri to I»p Rlephanta or GhArApuri, a view 
Bnpportod by the names Fori and Poli used of Elephanta by Garcia d'Orta (Trans. Botn, 
Lit. Soc. Kep. L 269) and Linachoten (Navigation, S3). Others identify Puri with 
R.^jApnri in .Jonjira. None of these identifications is aatisfiictory. The site of the 
•Silhara capital seems to have been between Bassein and AgAshi. Puri may therefore 
have been .'>ki]hlra to which a Bakh.-u- of the cichtccntb century accnui to refer a> Pari. 
The point is noticed nndor Puri in the Appetidiz. 
• Ind. Ant. V. 278 ; IX. 38. 
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wbicli tliey sail.^ In an inscription etone of SomeshvaTa 
twentieth SilMra chief, datedr2G0 (Shak 1182), a grant is rec 
to Uttareshvar of Shri-Sthdnaka.* 

At the close of the thirteenth century the fortunes of ThAna »c 
to have been at their best. It was a great kingdom, both in 
and wealth, inhabited by idolaters with jin independent ruler. Tb^ 
king waa in leoguo with corsairs, who plundei"od uierchanta 
gave him all the horses they caught. No ships camo without he 
and the king had no horses of his own. There was much traffic witi 
many ships and merchants, who imported gold, silver, and coj 
and exported bro%vn incenso, cotton, cloth, and leather of vanoa 
oxcelleut kinds.^ Alx)ut the same time Ab-ul-Fida (1273-1"J3I 
speaks of Thdna as the best city of the province of Al Liir, celebi 
for producing taiuUI a kind of cloth, and manna or bamboo-snj 
iabdshir* In 1310 Rashid-ud-din speaks of Konkan and Trf 
probably meaning a compound name Konkan-Tana. So Ibn Bat 
(134-2) writes Kukin-TAna, and in the Portulano Mcdiceo of tbi 
middle of the fourteenth century it is Cocintana, and in the Ca 
map (1375) Cucintana.* 

In 1318, Thftna was conquered by MubdrikKhilji (1317-1312),! 
a Musaimfln governor was placed in charge.' A few years later (a 
1320), four European friars, Thomas of Tolentino, James of PaJti 
Peter of Senna, and Jordanus of Severac in Franco, with Demeti 
a Georgian lay-brother good at the tongues, came to Thdna. 
wero received by Nestorian Christians, of whom there were fift 
families. Four of the friars according to one account because 
their great success as preachers, and according to another acc< 
because they reviled the Prophet Muhammad, were put to deatli 
the Musalman governor.' Friar Oderic, who visited Thana a yeai< 



* Janbert'B Idrin, I. 179 ; Elliot &nd Dovaon, I. 89. Idriai sAys, * In the aeigb\ 
iiioiiniainB grow tho kdtia and the tobiUhir. The roots of the X^iuz were sent ( 
and west, the taJ/iU/iir was adult<^mt«d Ijy mixing ivory cinders, the real artiolai 
from the roots of the reed nhtirLi' This ia afterwards eaid to be biiTT>ii-^^ * 
Tabdihir, the Sanskrit tvak rind and k«hir tiuid, made from the inaer 
bamboo, wu used aa a medicine. Elliot, I. 89. In Duriieo, in the fourt^ni' 
pieces of tahdahir, let in tinder the skin, were supposod to make the l>i^> w ^a 
proof. Oderic in Yulc'a Marco Polo, II. 208. TabcUh\roTtar<akhir is the first s<iliJ f 
that the Kolia of KolAba give their children. 

' See above, Karanja. * Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330. 

■• Da Cunha'a Bassein, 180 ; the cloth is still called Thina cloth. 
> Yule's Maroo Polo, II. 3.31. This double uoine was probably used to di«tiS| 
the Konkan Thdna from tho Malahdr Tanur. See below p. 357. 

• Naime's Konkan, 24 ; Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330. 
'The probable date is 1S22. Aecordin;/ to Jordanus, the friv James, toitti 

that the Chriatian law was better than the Musalnito law, passed through mbiJi 
in a groat fire. The governcr wa.s satiatied, hut the KAad wa» furious. He «-sm«dlJ 
covemor that if the friara were let jjo, all would l)elieve in Christ, aiv' •- ■• .-'-^ ».« 
ttiat, next to going to Mecca, the nlau^hter of a Christian waa tli. 
gaining pardon for sins. The governor hatened .and the four friars w < , 
(JordjutUB MirabiUa, X.). According to Oderic's account the inojrH W«irv 
before the KAjsj, and, after some religious discuBsiou, wereaske/1 whnt t>!»'r lbs 
of Muhammad. They stated that Chriat was the vei-y God, an ' 
ThonKia rashly answertid that Muhammad waa the sou of jwrdit 
in hell wi til his father tho devil. For this blasphemy the I'ii....^ >, i,. 
exiK>sed bareheaded in the sun from uine till tlirce, the six hottest hours of the \ 
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^wo later (1324)^ speaks of it as a city excellent in position, with a 
great store of bread and wine, and abounding in trees. The people 
"wore idolators, worshipping fire, serpents, and trees, and had some 
odd marriage customs.* The land was under the dominion of the 
Saracens. There were great numbers of black lions, monkeys, 
baboons, and bats as big as pigeons. The oxen were very fine, with 
horns a good half pace long and a camol-like huTnp upon the back. 
The rats, called scherpl, were as big as dogs, and were canght only 
by dogs, cats being no good against them. The trees gave a very 
intoricating wine.- 

Ibn Batuta (13'14), who, as is noticed above, calls it Kukin-Tdna, 
mentions that from it ships of large burden went to Aden.' A few 
years later (1347), by the rise of the Bahmani dynasty and the 
change of capital from Daulatabad south to Kulbarga, the coast 
trade centred at Chaul and Dabhol instead of at Thana.* Thdna 
seems to have become part of Gujarat. Early in the fifteenth century 
(14'29) a Bahmani general took Thdna and Mahiui, but Ahmad I. 
(1411-1443) of Gujardt sent a strong land and sea force, and 
recovered both places.^ In 1480 it was made the capital of one of 
the five provinces into which Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) divided 
his realm.* Still it lay at the extreme end of their territory, and 
its Gujavfit rulers were powerless to bring back to it any considerable 
share of foreign trade. In 1514 it was a foi-tross of the Gujarjit king, 
and had a Moorish town near it, very pleasant with many rich gardens, 
great Moorish mosques, and Gentile temples. Its trade was small 
and its harbour troubled with piratesJ 
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This liad no effect. . Then James of P&dna wm thrown twice into a ilre, bnt both 
times he came oat nnharmed. Malik, the ruler of the town, then Bent them away 
aecretly to a Bubarb across an enn of the 8ea. But afterwards the Klzi pcrsTuulcd him 
to send men after the friars and kill them. Thonuia, James, and Demetrius were 
U beheaded, and Peter, who had not been with the others, was next day tortured 
^^tfld cut aaauder. On hearing of the massacre, Diklili, apparently the Emperor 
^Bf Delhi, scut for the Malik, upbraided him for daring to inflict death on thoso 
^Brhom God ha<l twice preserved, and ordered hira to be executed. Though neither 
^^BentioOB the other, there seema no reason to doubt that both Jordauus and 
Bvderic were at Thiua about the same time. Jordaiina camo to Thtina with the 
four friar«. went off at once to preach at SopAra, and, on hearing of the massacre, 
came and taking the bodies to Sopflra, buried them there. He then made a mis- 
sionary tour north to Broach, and, in 1321, was at Gogba or Caga. (Mirabilia, V. ; Yule's 
Cathay, 1. 228). Oderic came to ThAna M-ithin a year of the martyrdom, visited the 
tomb, and carried off the martyrs' Ixines. ( Vule's Cathay, I, 57 - 70). 

1 At marriages the bride and bridegrotim wore high mitre-like caps wrought with 
Bowere. After the marriage the bride was set on a tiorse and the husband got on the 
crupper holding a knife against her throat. In front of tliem went a naked woman 
singing till they reached th« bridegroom's house when the bride and bridegroom were 
left alone. In the morning when they got up they went naked as before. The dead 
were not burie<l, but earned with gr^at pomp to the fields and left theru to b« 
devoured by bc.%8ts and birds. Yule s Cathay, I. 60. 

2 Hakluyfa Voyages, II. Ed, 1809, 160; Yule's Cathay, I. 60. 

3 Yule's Cathay, 11. 399. * Briggs" Ferishta, IV. 28. 

* In 13.')7 the north west division of the Bahmani kingdom is dcscrilied, as the 
tract comprehending Chaul on the sea coast, and lying bet^veeu Junnar, Daulat«bsd, 
Bir, and raithan. Briggs' Ferishta, II. 205. * Briggs* Ferishta, IV. 62. 

' Stanley's BarlHTsa, 68. Barbiwa calls it Tanamayambu, apparently a jumblo of 
ThAna, M^hini. aud Munibii. Pcrhai>R one reast^n why 'I'h^na was then, as it had 
Wen I.tO yeais wtrlier, known by a double u.imo, was to distinguish it from Tanur 

tMalabi\r, alao a resort of Moorish niercliacte. Ktanlcy'e* Barl)«)8a, 153; DaConba'a 
lectn, ISO. The places are confused iii Anderson's Western India, 81. 
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Chapter XIV. In 1520, terrified by tho defeat of the Cambay tl 

Places oflntereBt burning of tho Ba^sein coast, ' tho lord of the great c, . 

became tributary to tho rortugiicse.* Thui submission did not san 
'T"-^'**' him in tho war that followed (1530-1533). Tbo city wa» thric«J 

ttiUory. pillaged, twice by the Portuguese and once by the Gujaratis.^ tt^| 

was then, under the treaty of December 1533, made over to tbaV 
Portuguese. In 1538 Thdna and its suburbs/ with gardens ud 
pleasure honsesi measured about four milea round. It had sixty 
temples and mosques and sixty ponds, some of thorn two-thinl# 
as big as the Rocio of Lisbon, and all built of well-wronght «<t i 
with many steps, as if in a theatre. Some of the temples wea oi 
cut-stone ; others were of brick beaatif ally laid one od the other, 
onjoined by cement but without a crevice. Tho city had vA 
recovered its throe recent burnings. Though an emporium andUiB 
chief town of a groat part of GujarAt, its people wore few and ha 
suburbs, once with 900 gold-cloth and 1200 plain-cloth liandlooms, 
were empty. It was a desert rather than a city.' 

Under the Portuguese, ThAna entered on a fresh term of pme 
pority. Boforo 1540 tho successful Franciscan Autonio do Pfrt) 
nad built a cathedi-al, A Igrcja da S^, under the invoaitidu of 
Noaaa Senhora da Concei^Ao, and 'out of tho stones of twelve templo* 
round a great lake,* had raised the church of St, Anthony.* Ja 
1552, the Jesuit Father Melchior Gonsalvcs, built a church to " 
Mother of God, A Madre dc Deuo, and about tho same time 
orphanage and a collegfe wore founded. In 1574 the ' 
built a church and convent of Our Ijady of Grace, N" 
da Graca j in 1582 the Franciscans built a convent of St. Anthony 
1605 the Jesuits built a church of Our Larly of tho Rosary, Ni 
Senhora do Rozario ; and, in 160D, a church of St. John, Sam « 
The city included ton harnlets, jmcarids or i)dk}uidtSt and 
enriched by the presence of many nobles who had country villa* 
gardens.^ In 1585 it was very populous with Portuguese, 
and Gentiles. Rice was the only export ; but there were many 
of armesia or silk and weavers of girdles of wool and of 
and rod bombast.* At this time ThAna was famous for tto 
whore, in 1588, six small vessels were built and fitted 



1 Faritt dc Souza in Kerr. VI. 211. 

S Kerr, VI. 226; Dom Jo&odc Castro, Piimeiro RoteirodaCMUdATr"^^- ">^ Tfli 
the two Portngoose baminga, one would seem to hAve been by Antix 
in 1531, tho other by Diogo do Sylvejr» in 1533 (Da Cunha's Basr^ 
Gtijar&t burning waa probably in 1533. before Bassein and it« deticndonniu» worv i 
lianded to the Portugiieoe. The fact that the Gnjanit kuig burnt Thina u 
to show that 'tho lurd of the ^reat city of Thiiiia,' Mho made the treaty m'tth 
PortugucBe, was a Himlu tributary not a Miiaalnito oflicer, 

' Dotu Ji.)4o de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro 4la Coata da ludia, 70, 75. Dom Jotci 
tho word virgjUaK or mosqnea, apparently moaning un-ChristiAn plMJoa of 
Moat of the roliuiouB builaingB were probably Hindu. 

* Da Cuuha'a fiBMein, 183, 185. The bank of this lake is aaij to have be«a 
•cone of the martyrdom of Jordanui' follow misaioDari^a (1322), S«><» pp. 3,%!, 3afr 

* Dn Cunha's Bosacin, 1&5. One of these granger < i " 
Bhiwndi, wivfl much reeortod to by tho governor ami . 

* Cffiaar Frederick (1661-1585) Hakluyt, II. 344. Di. ... i u. ,,..-,„„ ^unt __ 

the Portugueae armak a kind of thin ailk fabric. ' Da Cuuha'a Pnmirin. 321. 
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^HLi the close of the centory^ it was a fortified iown with a gi*eat 

^Biuinber of converts. Many boys and giria, bought for a few pence, 

were trained in doctrine, enoemaking, tailoring, weaving, and harn- 

curiug.^ lu 1618, Thdua, like Bossein, suffered from a teinrible cyclone. 



When the storm began to rage,the Jesuit Fathers of the 'lliana college 
as if moved by one miod, tied to the church to pray. Their piety 
Baved them. While they spent the night in prayer their hoase was 
dashed to pieces, but without the loss of a life.' In 1034 it was a 
place of some trade and manufactures. There were looms for silk 
aud cotton, and a manufacture of desks and tables of blackwood 
inlaid with ivory. Inside the town there wore two churches, the 
cathedral and St. John's church, and four convents, the Augustins 
with twenty, the Capuchins with twelve, the Jesuits with eleven, and 
the Dominicans with two members. Outside the town were two 
chapels, the Jesuits' Nossa Senhora do Rozario and the Augustins* 
Nossa Senhora da Gra<;a. Of fortifications there were the captain's 
aqunre-bastioucd fort called Reis Magos, armed with two four aud 
one eight-pounder gims, and there were two towers Sam Pedro and 
Bam Jeruuimo. The staff was a captain or tJulndddrj with a garrison 
of eighty Portuguese, 100 natives, and 150 slaves ; a judge or oucidor, 
with five peoDs ; a police magistrate or meirinhof and five peons j a 
jail -keeper, and a customs-house clerk,* 

InlG75 the town was built of low tiled houses, good silk and 
cotton stuffs were made, aud there were seven churches and 
colleges, the chief that of the Paulistinea or Jesuits.* Twenty 
years later (1695), Thana is descnbed as in an open excellent 
country, protected by five small forts garrisoned and furnished with 
cannon. It was famous for calicoes, no place in the Portuguese 
dominions exceeding it in this particular oven for table service.^ 
The country round Thdna was highly tilled and adorned every two 
or three miles with rich mansions. On a rising ground, three miles 
from Thana, was the seat of Jofto Melo with terraced walks and 
' gardens ending at the water side in a banqneting-hall. A mile further 
was Grebondel or Qhodbandar, the property of Martin Alphonso, 
said to be the richest landholder on this side of Goa, a fortified 
mansion with a stately church." Hamilton (1720) in his account of 
the coast passes over TMna without a reference.' In the decay of 
Portuguese power this rich territory was poorly guarded. There 
was (1728) no fort at Thana, only near the creek three small towers 
with three or four men in each.^ The importance aud the weakness 
of Thana were brought to the notice of the Portuguese government, 

»and the building of a fort was sanctioned and begun. The work 
was in progress, when, in April 1737, a Mardtha force entered 
' AnnAr Maritimore Colonides Liaboa, 1843, 382-83. A)x>ut thia tintc, OioToni 
Bot«ro (1540-1617) dosi^ribcs Th&na 4a having the remains of an inuneufi« city, and 
coutaiuing 5O0Q velvet weavcra. Tbo«e details ore doahtfol. Botero never visited 
India. Sec Da Cunba'a Baasein, 169. 

3 Cordara's History of the Jesuita, VI. 162. 
I 9 O Chron. de. Tia. III. 268 ; Da Cuuha's Baaaeio. 180, 182. The Thina customs 
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I yielded £600 {16,000 pardaot). 
» Gemolli Careri in Chiu-chill, IV. 108. 
' HamUtou's New Acconnt, I. 181. 



♦Fryer's New Account, 73. 
'Anderson'a Western India, 146. 
"OChron. deTis.!. 32. 
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v. Sdlsette. The governor of SAlsette, wbo was then at Than: 
Bi 7t ♦ ♦ to Karauia. But the fort, though unfinished, was bravolv li 
Places of Interest. ^^^ assaults were repulsed, when the .1 
Thana. ^^jg Mardthila seized and threatened to m 

i/Mrfcjry- Next year Colonel Pedro de Mello, with about 600 Europcjinj 

4000 Indo-Portuguese, stormed and destroyed the batteric 
Ashori, and made a great effort for the recovery of ThAna. 
the Bombay governor apprized the Mardthits of the int 
expedition, and Malharrrtv Holkar arrived in time to repuls.- il 
attack on the fort which was led by Don Antonio Y 
Portuguese governor of Bassein and Sdlsette, who fell in the ;■ 
In 1739, with the loss of Bassein, Portuguese power came to 
The mansions of the gentry were abandoned and their 
retired to Goa and Bombay.' Though they did little to imj 
Thana, the Mardthas treated the Native Christians well, allowni 
them to keep some of their churches and leaving them frw 
practise their religion. The Native Christians, though deaei 
their European pastors, had still their Siileette priests, and hcldl 
festivals with the same pomp as at Ooa, without risk, even 
certain respect on the part of the Gentiles,* 

In 1750 ThAua is described as a small shady city, rich 
pleasant, once Portuguese now MarAtha. It was bathed by the 
river with a rocky bed which could be crossed at low tide. On 
river side it had low walls. To the north it was sheltered by a 
in European fashion, in the middle of which was the church 
convent of St. Dominique. The other churches, except, the chnn*. 
St. Francis which was still in use, were ruined or pulled down,* 
1771 the English, urged by the news that a fleet had left Portui 
recover Salsette and Bassein, determined to gain posaession of Ti 
An envoy was sent to Poona to negotiate the cession, bat his propc 
were rejected. Meeting with a second refusal, the ~ 
Government determined to take Thana by force. On the IJ 
December 1774, under General Robert Gordon, GOO Europej 
1200 Native troops left Bombay for ThAna. On the 20th battt 
were opened and a breach was made on the 24th. On the 
attempt to fill the ditch was repulsed with the loss of 100 Euroj 
But on the evening of the 28th the fort was carried by assault, 
the greater part of the garrison were put to the sword. Daring 
siege Commodore Watson, who was in command of the naval for 
was mortally wounded by particles of sand driven into his body 
a cannon shot which struck the ground close to him." Mr. Fort 
who visited the town &o soon after that it was still desolate from 




^ Bom. Qtuir. Rev. III. 273. The artUans had atill ettough of their old 
make the Portugueso king vrish that they could be iuduced to a«ttle iit G<tA. ] 
Konkau. 84, « Graut Duff. 240. 

» Tiofl'enthaler'a (1750) Dea. Hist, et Geog. de Tlnde, 40S. 

* Du Perron's Zend Avcata. I> ccccxxiv. In 1760, on one of the hiah <)aTS. 
du Perron found several thousand orderly and reverent Christians, aa 
Hindus, and many Hindus attending a great Bervico. 

• Tieffonthaler's Dos. Hist, et Geog. do I'lnde, 408-409. 
•Grant Duff, 374 ; Low'a Indian Navy, 1. 176. 
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Titvala, in Kalyjln, a small village of 625 people and a station 

ton tho north-east branch of the Peninsula railway, lies about seven 

[miles north-east of Kalyan. The station is in Manila village, 

|Titvfilabeinga mile to the north-east. The Kalu and Bhatsa rivera 

leet near Manda village, and both rivers are navigable to this point 

)r a little further. The railway returns show an increaae in passengers 

rom 17,833 in 1873 to 32,5G7"in 1880, and in goods from 11C4 to 4644 
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ISonkau.I 
siege, describes tho fort as a pentagon with regular bastions^ curtains. Chapter XIV. 
and towers, monntiog more than a hundred cannon. Most of the guns piD/jes ofl&tdrdst. 
"werp damaged or dismounted. It had been built by the Portuguese ~ 

I and altered by tho Mardtbas. Tho English engineers cleared away 
^^ houses and gardens to form an open space round the fort. Haifa mile 
^Vfrom the fort was a Portuguese church pleasantly situated on the 
side of a large pond surrounded by mango and tamarind groves.* 
^_ The fortifications were new modelled and improved. The fort was 
^■made strong and kept in the highest order. Its usual gnrrison was 
1^ a batt«,lion of sepoys and a company of European artillery from 
Bombay.^ Ten years later (1784), on a second visit, Mr. Forbes 
described Thtina as a flourishing town, tho fortifications repaired, 
the Maratha houses improved or rebuilt, and the commandant's house 
changed into a commodious residence.* In 1804 Lord Valentia 
mentions Thana as a small fort commanding the passage between 
the island and the Maratha country, otherwise of little use.* In 
1825 it was chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholic Christians, either 
converted Hindus or Portuguese who had become as black as the 
natives and assumed all their habits. The town was neat and 
flourishing, famous for its breed of hogs and for the Christians* 
skill in curing bacon.'' In 1828 Hamilton mentions it as a straggling 
place, but not very large, with several Portuguese churches and 
many Christiiin inhabitants.' In 1826 and again in 1862 its 
population was returned at 9000." 

Tilso village, in an island in the Vaitarna about two miles east 

of Vdda, has a temple with a natural ling and ling case, shdlunkha. 

The temple was burnt in 1880, but the large foundations still 

remain. Round the temple, ai-e several very deep natural hollows 

in the river bed filled with water. Oue of them is called Ram's 

pool, Riimkund, and the other Lakshman's pool, Lahshmankund. 

To the north-east of the temple is a very deep pool, full of large 

^_fish which are carefully preserved. A fair is held at the temple in 

^■February-March {Afiigh vad 13th), on the great night sacred to 

^^^Shiv, Maluhhivardtn, when about 2000 people assemble from Vdda, 

Shdhitpur, Bhiwndi, and Jawhar, and bathe in the pools. A few 

stalls are set up, which remain open for a fortnight till Sali 

(March- April). The temple enjoys two cash allowances of £1 10s, 

(Rs. 15) and 8$. (Ra. 4) respectively, and 22^ acres of rent-free land.^ 
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* Forbes' OrieaUl, Meraoira, I. 453. 
•Forbes' Orieutal Memoirs, III. 441. 

itto, 428. *TravelB, 11. 198, 199. 

* Hamilton's Gazetteer, 622. 

7 Clanes' Itinerary, 12 ; ThorntoQ'a Qazettder, 958. 
B 10G4— 46 



' Hamilton's Doa, of Hind. II. 173. 
Thina was then infested with tigers. 
• Hober'a Narrative, II. 187. 



» Mr. W. B.Molock, CS. 
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tona. In 1675 Fryer, in his journey to Jmanftr, notices it, ond^ 
name Intwally,as a town standing in a large grove of mangoes cm 
bank of a deep creek, which, though fordable in the fair season, 
a torrent in the rains. On reaching Intwally, Fryer shaded hi 
nnder a mosque, ' the only structare standing in the town, it i 
the same fate with GuUean (Kaly^n), and then reeking in its 
the Moghal's army laying wast^ all in their road, both villa^^ 
and corn ; and for their cattle they drive them along with them, 
take them, their wives and children for slaves ; so that uone 
except those that fly fastest, or hide themselves in the woods wkidi 
they also set on fire, to leave them destitute of those receeaesJ 
yearly Mahammadan fair is held at Titr&la and Manda. 

Trombay,' from its shape known as Neat's Tongue, 
latitude 19" 1' east longitude 73°, lies about three miles 
Bombay, from which it is separated by a creek. It is a1 
miles long and five miles broad. Except to the north-west, wl 
are some well-tilled and richly wooded lauds, it is surrounded 
fringe of salt marsh and mangrove swamp. The centre rieee 
a great ridge of trap rock which runs nearly north and 
and from which a spur stretches eastwards at right angles to t&< 
village of Trombay. The main ridge is nearly two miles lon^. 
and rises gradually from the south to the north end, where at i 
height of 1000 feet is a Trigonometrical Survey station. The fcS 
is scarped towards the west. Basalt dykes run aboat sonth 
west from its soathem point; a little further north, towards 
village of Trombay, they nin east-south-east and weet-north-i 
In the south-west, the shore is crossed by a groap of 
basalt dykes which stretch a considerable distance towards Boml 
Further west the shore is basalt mixed with trap, 
the Green Island three or four dykes run a little to the eaaft 
north and west of south, parallel with the long diameter of Boot 
and its ridges.' According to some authorities the Trombay vilbff 
of Chembur on the north-east of the island is Symulla, 
was a famous emporium in the time of Ptolemy (150) and per 
of Pliny (77). For the reasons stated in the account of Cheinl 
Chaul would seem to be a more likely ideutification of 8yi 
than Chembur. 

The island contains several ruined Portuguese churches. One 
the shore, in the village of Trombay, is a ruined church 
well-preserved vaulted chapel, 22 feet long 22 ^ high and 
The body of the church, which is said to have been dedi, 
the Saint Anthony whose image is in Mane church, was 
down to let the road pass. Some traces of the vestry and 
vicarage may still be seen. Close by is a garden and a very old . 
On a slab in the chapel is an inscription with the dates 1620 



* New Account, 124. 

•The name Trumb or Trombay aeezna to be cIo«elv connected w,th Mt 
or Bombky, Momb and Tramb forming one of the jingling ofm|>leUi of wt^d 
people are bo fond. Of their meaning no explanation haa been orf a i ti d . 

» Dr. Carter in Jour. B, B. B. A. S. VI. 169. 
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1630.* On the top of a hill facing this building is another ruined 
church with a well -preserved body and chapel and roofleaa vestry, 
con-idol's, and vioai*age. The body of tho church measures 2G feet 
long by 144 wide and 19^ high, and the arch of the chapel is eight 
feet wide and 19^ high. There is also a churchyard forty -three feet 
by twelve. This church was dedicated to Our Lady of Health whoso 
image is kept in the Mane church. About 100 feet from the 
church ten steps lead to a round pedestal on which is a cross, and 
close by there is another ruined building 42 feet long by 25 wido 
and 9 high. None of the villages of the island are of any size. 
Trombay itself is a hamlet with a few huts, post and sea-customs 
oflBces, and a salt store. The sea trade returns for tho five years 
ending 1878-79 showed average exports worth £47,519 (Rs. 4,75,190) 
and average imports worth £6306 (Rs. 63,060). Exports varied 
from £14,092 (Rs. 1,40,920) in 1878-79 to £84,939 (Rs. 8,49,390) 
in 1874-75, and imports Irom £4063 (Rs. 40,630) in 1878-79 to 
£8575 (Rs. 85,750) in 1875-76.2 

Tulsij in the island of Salsettc, five miles south-west of Bbdndnp 
station on the Peninsula railway, three miles north of Vehltr, and 
about two miles south of the Kanheri caves, has an artificial lake and 
water-works, which provide part of the water-supply of the city of 
Bombay. The lake lies in a narrow valley surrounded by hills, whose 
3p wooded slopes rise about 800 feet above the level of the water, 
[t has an area of 331 acres and a gathering-ground of about 
U150 acres. When full, its surface is 452'50 feet above the Bombay 
Town Hall datura and 372*36 feet above meau sea level. The water 
can be drawn off to a depth 53' 14 feet below the highest level, the 
difference representing 1949 million gallons of water. It is estimated 
to supply 160,000 of the population of Bombay with a daily allowance 

I of thirty- five gallons a head. 
[ From the engineer's house, on a knoll abont 200 feet above the 
pater near the centre of the rugged north bank, Tulsi and the entiro 
length of Vehar stretch southwEud like one great lake crossed by a 
P&r of woodland. From the north-west and from the north-east two 
Tugged ranges of teak and brushwood-covered hills, from 500 to 800 
feet high, draw together with a rapid curve. As they come near 
each other, the hills fall to the lake with graceful outline, and again 
rise in two wooded knolls which aro separated by a low belt of 
deep forest. On the further side of this belt of wood the wild hills 
_and forests of Tulsi give place to the woody islets and tho low 
item bank of VehAr, and, beyond Vehdr, dim rice-fields and salt 





I The mscription raaa, 'Here lies buried D. Francisco Telesforo de Meneze«, who 

Ked oD the 2nd. April 1620, and the rem&ins of D. Caitaiut de Menezes hia danffhter, 

ifo of D. Br&z Heuriqnes, who died oo the 28th November 1630, and hia neira.* 

The Portuguese ia, Aqui jaz Don Francisco Telksporo oe Msnkzks rALKcso km 

I 2 DK APBU. DR 1620 A.NNOS, B AvtCI JAZ DoNA | CaKTANKA DK MkNEZXS SUA FTLHA 

IMOLHBR I qUS rOl DK DOM BbAZ HKNRIQCES rALBCBO | KK 28 DK NoVUltBRO DR 1690 | 
■ DB aura kbdeibos. 
[ 'The detail* are: Exports, 1874-7.5 £84,9.^9 (Rs. 8,49,390), 1875-76 £52,151 
iBfl. 5,21,510). 187fi-77 £48,869 (Rs. 4.88,590), 1877-78 £37.557 (TU. 3,7o.570). 187879 
114,092 (R». 1,40,920) ; Impoi-te, 1874 75 £7276 (Rs.72,760), 1875-76 £8575 (R8.85,750), 
wm-n £7128 (Rs. 71.280), 1877-78 £4487 (Ra. 44,870), 1878-79 £4063 (Rs. 40,630). 
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wastes stretch to the chimneya and towers and the sea-girt pdiO" 
groves of Bombay. 

In^ 1865 a commission appointed to enquire into tbe Yebir 
water-supply, reported tliat it wua not enough to meet the waato 
of the growing population of Bombay, and recomniended fmthar 
surveys. The surveys were made by Mr. Ruasel Aitken, executitc 
engineer to the Municipality, and they occupied about two yean 
and a half. Mr. Aitken proposed several schemes for new reservoin, 
and one of these was the Talsi project. His idea was to throw a dan 
across the river Tassu just below the village of Talsi, and cut off m 
waters from the Kanbori valley and turn them south into the Yvhir 
lake. Government appointed a second commission to consider iL& 
proposed schemes. In July 18G^, the commission recommended 
adoption of the Tulsi scheme as an auxiliary supply to "Veh^. 
the same time they noticed that the scheme would yield o 
temporary relief, and suggested that further surveys should 
undertaken to find a low level reservoir from which water could br 
brought by a covered masonry conduit to Bombay, Additjoml 
surveys were undertaken by Captain, now Colonel, Tulloch, R. E, 
then executive engineer to the Municipality. 

Meanwhile, the short rainfall of 1S71 caused much distress a 
Bombay, and Dr. Thomas Blaney urged the necessity of carrying idI 
the Tulsi project as an auxiliary to Vehdr. His proposal was adopts 
in November 1871. In April 1872, with the approval of Govemineai 
the works were begun under the control of Mr. Rieiizi Walton, C-B. 
They consisted of a masonry dam aci-oss the river Tassu, of a tunnd 
under the ridge that divides Tulsi from VehAr, and of an open cuttiaj 
or channel from the dam to the northern mouth of the tunnel. 

Northwards from the upper end of V^eh^r, the ground g^radoalW 
rises to Tulsi. At a short distance from Tulsi the a«ceut is 9tev 
and then the slo))e falls in the opposite direction towards tl 
Kanheri valley. Here the Tassu takes its rise, and, following 
slope of the ground, flows west down the Kanheri valley, away 
Veh4r. A masonry dam was accordingly built at the lowest 
of the Tulsi lake, and an open cutting and tunnel made to carry 
water back to Veh^r. The dam is a tine piece of engineering. It 
600 feet long, and at one part is eighty feet high. The thickness 
the base of the highest part is fifty feet and the width at six 
below the top nineteen feet. The additional six feet of heiglit, w. 
has been recently added, consists of a supplemental wall six feet tJiii 
at the base and two feet thick at the top. The level of the top 
the supplemental wall is 45G feet above Town Hall datum or 376 
feet above mean sea level. The form of the original section 
suggested by Professor W. J. Macquoru Rankine of the Unive 
of Glasgow. The works, exclusive of tbe supplemental wall, wi 
completed by June 1874, at a cost of £45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). 

The want of sufficient pressure to supply the higher parts 
Bombay was found greatly to mar the completeness of the V( 
scheme. To remedy this it was agreed that the Tulsi lake, inasi 



' Contributed by Mr, J, W. Smith, C.E„ Rcoidunt EiiKlueor, Bombay Muni* 
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'ing aiisiliary to Vebar, should be made an independent source 
)f supply. The further works required for this purpose were begun 
in 1877. They consisted of a dam on the ridge between 
dsi and Vehar, a waste-weir, an outlet tower, and a twenty-four 
ichmain from Tulsi to Bombay. This dam of earth, with a puddlo 
rail in the middle, was 14G3 feet long, and had an extreme width 
■ 160 and a mean width of 123"5 feet, the area of the whole site 
jcupied by the dam being about 20,000 square yards. The dam 
been recently raised ; and, in carrying out the work, the length 
been increased to 1537 feet, the extreme width to 232 feet, the 
lean width to 148 feet, and the site occupied to about 24,000 square 
^ards. The maximum height of tho dam is now twenty -eight feet, 
ind the uniform width on the top is eighteen feet. The level of the 
is 458*50 feet above Town Hall datum. Th© puddle wall is ten 
30t thick at the bottom and eight feet thick at the top. The slopes 
both sides are three to one, and they, together with the top, are 
jrotected with stone pitching. The waste-weir, which is near the 
rest end of the new dam, is in the solid rock, at the level of 
443'50 feet above Town Hall datum. By means of planking let 
into grooved iron standards built into a masonry wall that runs 
i across the narrowest part of the weir, the level is raised to 452 "50 
I feet. In case of need the planking can be easily removed and the 
^ level of the water rapidly lowered. The water-way at its narrowest 
Hpart is 138 feet wide. The banks are protected on both sides by 
^BnaeoDry walls. 

^B The outlet tower is boilt of ashlar masonry on a foundation 
I of natural rock at the meeting of the open cutting and the tunnel. 

The water enters the tower through four cast-iron tubular bend.^ 
I forty-eight inches in diameter, placed 438*50, 425*00, 411*33, and 

399'36 feet above the Town Hall datum. The bends are closed by 
[ heavy ball valves actuated from the platform of the tower. When 
1 open tho valves are covered with strainers of fine copper-wire gauze. 

At the bottom of the tower is the up-turned end of a forty-two inch 

cast-iron pipe which runs through the tunnel, and, as it leaves, divides 

tinto two twenty-four inch pipes. One of these is continued about 
100 feet and ends in the bottom of the ravine. The other is carried 
pfclongthe west side of the Vehar lake by Marol, Shahar, Koli-Kalydn, 
^nd Bandra, over the creek between SAlsette and Bombay at the 
aide of the Baroda railway. It then follows the line of rail to 
Mdhim and Dadar, crosses the flats to Mahalakshmi, and, passing 
^^ver Khambala hill by the new Pedder road and to tho top of 
^PMalabar hill by the new Gibbs road, ends at the Malabar hill 
^ reservoir, eighteen miles from Tulsi. For a great part of tho distance 
^ the main is laid on a low embankment with many small bridges. 
^ULt is divided into several sections by sluice valves over which sluice 
^" "houses have been built. These works were designed by Mr. Riemsi 
Walton, C.B., executive engineer to the Municipality, and moat 
I of them were carried out by Messrs. Scott McClelland & Co., 
I contractors, represented by Mr. John Campbell. Tho outlay, 
including tho supplemental wall on 

I raising of the earthen dam and the 
£337,000 (Rs. 33,70,000). 
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The works were opened and Tuki water first admitted intal 

Bombay on March 15th 1879, by His Excellency 8ir liichard T< 
Bart., G.C.S.I., Governor of Bombay. The ceremony t<jok 
on the ridgo at Malabdr hill, near a reservoir which lia* beendeeigi 
by Mr. Rienzi Walton to regulate the outturn, prevent ts 
pressure in the main, and eneuro a supply of water in caae 
accidents to the main. Filter bods wiJl be attached to 
rosei'voir, and it will probably bo partially covered. From 
reservoir, diBtribution mains are laid over Malabiir hill, bat the chie 
main runs down the steep eastern face of the hill to Chaupati, 
supplies various parts of the city. The water, by means of a by-p 
cfvn be made to tluw straight from the supply main into tl 
distribution mains. Connections have been made between 
Tulsi and Vehar distribution mains, so that the water from either! 
lake can be turned into them at pleasure. 

The internal length of the Malabdr hill reservoir is 735 feet, iU\ 
mean width 296 feet, and its area five acres. The depth of waterl 
is nineteen feet three inches. After allowing for divisional walk 
and inlet and outlet arrangements, the capacity is about twenty- 
five million gallons. The level of the surface of the water is 
256 feet above Town Hall datum. The outlay will be about £37,5(11)^ 
(Rs. 3,75,000). This includes the cost of Pedder road over ib»i 
ridge of Khambdla hill and Gibbs road from Gowi^lia 
road to the ridge of Malabdi' hill, along which roada the suj^ 
main has been brought by a direct route from Mah^akshmi. These 
thorongbfares were much needed, and have proved very useful. Part 
of the Oibba road consists of a handsome masonry viaduct, which 
crosses the steep path up which the Parsis carry their dead to the 
Towers of Silence, 

Tunga'r hill,'^ in Bassein, about thirty miles north of Bombay 
and 2200 feet high, hcs, about ten miles from the sea, north-east] 
of the Manikpur or Bassein lioad station on the BaroC 
railway. There are six paths up the hill, but the only regular road,j 
made by Mr. Hope on a gradient better than the Matheran ascent, 
is about nine and a half miles from the Bassein Road station to 
the top, four on the level and five and a half on the way up.^ It takes 



258, The Honourable T. C. Hope. C.S.L, Memorandnm 
TunK&r is perhaps the Dung* of Ptolemy (Bertius, 196), 



) Da Cunha's Basaoui, 
dated II th October 1879 

though Dugad nem: the V^ajrjitxli hot-spriugs aeoma^better identi^cation. It is a 
place of sanctity among the Hindus, tuul gives its name to a particular cIam of 
wortliippera of Shiv. Part of the P&dina Parilna, the Tutigdr Mdhiitmya, givea ui 
acoonnt of the eatablisliment of Ttmgiiraahvar. According to this logeod iSursboilim, 
in reirenge- for aO'ronta done to Brdnmana, attacked the evil spirits or tuura*, vbo» 
under the leaderihip of Vimol, were troubling the people of Var^-Uta perhapa 
the highlands of L^t-deah (?). The demons were beaten and forced Into the aea, 
except Vimal who tixed hia residence on mount Tangier. By performiiig peoanoe, k» 
gained the favour of Sliiv. and, on a promise not to harm tho Br^hmans, obtaJBed 
the gift of immortaLity, and had hia hill honoured by a holy pool and a Afnyoaa. 
Da Cnnlia'a Baeaein, .3. 

" The details of the road are : station to Gokirva, road bridged, draiBed, embaaka4, 
and metalled, 1 mile 766 feet ; Gokirva to foot of hill, road olaared^ 2 miles 1 1 
feet ; foot of hill to top, road cleared six to eight feet broad, 5 milea 2689 fe«t. Krc 
Gokirva to the top the road was made in 18^-71, at a cost to Government of 
(Ba. 8fi55>. Though ^ood for riders, it is not fit for carts or carriages. The coat 
a good road from Gokirva to the hill foot has been estijuatcd at £1693 (R«. 10,020). 
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Ibout an hour and a half to ride, and three hours for a palanquin. 
~^he road passes between the villages of Acbola and Rajavli to 

)kirva, where is a shrine of Mahadev, a pond, and the remains of 

in old Portaguese stockade. On the crest of a hillock, at the base of 

\e hill, are the rains of a Poitngxiese tower, probably built as a 

lefence against the attacks of the Jawhar chief and his Kolis, who 

rere very formidable to the Portuguese, ' leaping like monkeys 

)m tree to tree.* 

Like moat Konkau hills, Tun gar is trap, capped with a layer of 
iron-clay or laterite from two hundred to three hundred feet thick. 
The north and east sides, though steep, are clothed with magnificent 
forests. To the south and west the slopes are gentler, and there are 
several spurs and outlying hills, the whole, except certain bare grassy 
slopes, being covered with forest in which the bamboo predominates. 
The top plateau is in parts open and stony, and elsewhere covered 
closely with stunted trees. The foot of the hill is washed by the 
Vaitama to the north and the Baasein river to the south. From 
Satavli a path begins to rise, passing through the Vdrli hamlet of 
Dhondvira to the temple of Shri Tangd>resbvar, about five miles from 
the foot of the hill. The temple is a group of four scjuare buildings, 
standing in a little valley almost surrounded by hills. The buildings 
are said to be of great age, and were rebuilt about a hundred and 
thirty years ago by Shankarji Keshav, the celebrated Maratha 
Sarsubhedar of Bassein. Of the four temples the largest, on a two 
feet high plinth, is about ten feet square and is surrounded by a six 
feet platform. Its domed roof ends in a small spire. The door is 
flanked by images of the four-armed Shiv and Ganpati, and opposite, 
beyond the ling, is a well-carved figure of Pfirvati. Behmd tho 
shrine is a little room with an image of KAliyAmardan, or the Cobra- 
holding Krishna. In front of the shrine is a four-arched canopy 
with a sacred bull and a pair of Shri Dattdtraya's footprints, and, 
close by, is a hollow square stone in which the saffron and other 
dyes used in making the sect-mark are ground. There is also a 
shrine to Hanumdn, and not far off, shaded by rich mango, apta, 
and auli trees,^ is the thatched wattle and daub hat of the temple 
servant or hdva. In the neighbourhood of the temple a plot of 
ground about three miles square (li kos) was granted to the shrine 
by the Peshwa, and has been continued by the British Government. 
In a stream bed, near the temple, are a number of stones with tho 
iiun and moon, and horoan figures carved on thorn. 

The top of Tung&r, which is about three miles long, consists of two 
parts, a plateau and a ridge. The plateau lies to the north and 
slopes south and west from Vaitarna point the highest spot on tho 
hill. The ridge has little flat g^und, but here and there it ofFera 
lovely sites, and is a useful extension of the space for walks and rides. 
At Kamaji point, about half way along the ridge, a commanding 
eminence overlooks the Bassein river, while Bellovue and Panorama 
points have fine views of Kimandurg, Mdther&n, and the Sahyddri 
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hills. The hill-top was snnreyed in 1869. Fifty- three honae 
were marked off and many more could be found, were they retjoir 
Abuut thirteen miles of foot and bridlo-paths have also been 
and cleared on the summit and in the woods below, whicl 
require a trifling yearly expenditure to be permanently senricedl 

As the hill -top is only ten miles from the sea and is open to 
breeze^ the heat is never great. In May 1876 the average readi 
were at sunrise 74% at 10 A.M. 78°, at 4 p.ir. 82% and at 1'* ■ 
The fall of rain is supposed to be about eighty inches, or ; 
same as in Bombay. The hill soon cools and the nights are uuuii 
cold. The air appears to derive a special freshness and light 
from the neighbourhood of the aea. The sea breeze sets in at 
the same time as at Bombay. There is less land wind tbaa 
MatberAn, and there is much of the cool north wind, drawing 
to north-west as the hot season approaches, which is comi 
south Gujarat and down the north Konkan. Owing to ths' 
rainfall, there is comparatively little damp after the monsoon/ 
the hill is free from fever and other forms of malarial sickness. 

Tung^r seems to possess peculiar advantages as a sanitariom 
poor families, who cannot avail themselves of the expei 
accommodation of Mdtherdn, and for the large colony of £uro{ 
employed by the Baroda and Peninsula Railway Companies. Ti 
these classes, exposed to the unhenlthy influences of the 
atmosphere of Bombay, Tungdr would prove both useful and ch« 
Its comparatively light rainfall and its openness to the sea woi 
probably make it of great service, both as a permanent pe«ic 
for women and children, and as a place of resort in case of sic 
whereby the great expense of invaliding to England mi^ 
avoided. Early removal to such a hill as Tungar might 
ailments, which would otherwise become serious and necosai 
change to England, On the other hand, to new arrivals from Englai 
tiie hill might also bo a great boon by gradually accliraatizi 
them and preparing them for the greater heat of Bombay, or 
up-country stations. Railway or factory servants, sickenini 
country, might by a suitable visit be restored to health, to the 
convenience and profit of their employers. Though in the al 
of regular statistics for any length of years it is difficult to aa 
what classes of cases the Tungilr climate is likely to prove 
efficacious, it may be said generally that cases of fever, of gei 
debility attendant on long residence in the plains^ and all ailment 
in which there is no organic disease, may be expected to d< 
benefit from a sojourn on the hill. 

The supply of water is fair, including a made reservoir at Vait 
point and springs on the slopes of the hill. Of the springs G-idh| 
or the Vultures' Spring, about 300 feet below the top of tbo hi 
reached by a fair path. The water is good and the yield lar^ 
unfailing. Pdrdhi spring, also about 300 feet below the si 
and reached by a fair path, supplies water throughout the year. 
spring on the western slope, a little to the north of Par^ 
about 500 feet below the top of the hill. It lasts throughout the yc 
and is reached by a good path. Bhdtkhindi spring, about 400 h 
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rom the top, has a good supply of water in the cold months, but runs 
in April. Ketki spring, towards the south end and far down 

le western slope, yields a good supply of water throughout the year. 

lot far from Vaitarna point is a rock-cut reservoir tbirty-aix feet 

3y ten and five deep. Near it are three other reservoira each twenty 
by twelve. Ail these are difficult to get at from the top of the 

ill, but are not necessary for its water-supply.* 

In 1865 the suitableness of the hill for a health resort attracted 
blie attention of the Hon'ble T. C. Hope, C.S.I., then an assistant 
sollector. Mr. Hope thoroughly explored the hill and brought it to 
the notice of Sir Bartle Frore, Governor of Bombay, who ordered it 
to be examined. Various reports were written, but little progress 

i^as made until 1867. In 1868, Mr. Hope built a large thatched 
louse for himself, and his example was followed by a Mr. Ansell of 
lassein. A Portuguese also built a hotel in connection with the 
refreshment-rooms at Baasein Road station. In 1869, about forty 
ipplieations for the newly marked sites were received, some of them 
eculative and some bon& fide. Groat delay occurred in responding 
these applications, the fair season passed, other difficultiesfollowed, 

Bombay entorcd on a period of depre-ssion, houses at Matheran were 
»heap, and the attempt tomakeTungar a health-resort fell through. 

Ir. Hope continued to visit the hill, for a month in 1809, two 

louths in 1871 , and about a fortnight in 1874, In 1872, he bnilfc an 
ipper-storied bungalow on his site at a cost of £500 (Us. 5000). 
"^arioua officers visited the hill during this time, and a few 
)eople also came annually to the hotel. But depression of trade 
)revented ecterpriso, Mr. Ansoll's thatched cottage was burnt, 
md the only buildings now on the hill are Mr. Hope's house, 
thatched cottage known as the 'hotel/ and a rest-house for 
jative workmen. Air. Hope's house has recently been bought by 

Government for the use of forest officers, and the hotel has been 
closed as it did not pay. 

In 1880, a committee was appointed to report on the capabilities 
)f the hill as a sanitarium. Their report was not encouraging and 
Jovomment decided that, for the present nothing could bo done 
ith Tungar.' 

On the Vaitarna point, on a knoll to the north of the pond 

Ire some Jain cells supposed to have been cut about the middle of 

"le thirteenth century (1234). They seem never to have been 

inished, and fragments and splinters lie about. They are now filled 

nib water and are known as the Pdndav springs. On the top of 

hill a stone image of a Jain fiaiut, clothed and with a Rajput-like 

lead-dress, has lately l>een broken to pieces by the Roman Catholic 

hotel-keeper. Unlike Mdtherdu where the hill tribes are Dhaugara, 

ThAkurs and Kathkaris, the people of Tnugiir hill are Kolis and 

^Arlis. In the plants of the two hills there is said to be little 

* Mr. Elwlcn mentiona the following additional spring :— Ara, Chirbav, Ghar. 
l-^j'Achep&ni, Haud^ Kil«hti, Kiuiila, Murha, NadyJlchcpiiui, PAndav, P4ri, ElahAtavli, 
liikAthi, TalyAchen&ni, Varsa, Veh.'ila and Zai>a. 
■^ lilt- Committee • report is dated Gth March 1880 ; tho Govomment Resolution ia 
n4 of ISSO. 

B lO(;4-47 
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difference. But Tungdr is much richer in wild anlnmb 
Miithor4n the tiger, bear, sdmbhar and wild hog being 
uncommon and tte bison being occasionally fotind. 

Tungi fort, in the Karjat village of KhAudaa, twelve milea 
of Neral station, stands on the top of a peculiar conical hiU 
feet high^ It can be seen from the railway line near Neral 
out of the plain below the cliff of Bhimdahankar. The Bhitni 
pass runs up the side of Tangi hill for 1200 or 1500 feet, 
of the hill consiat3 of largo masses of trap rock, and forma 
which would not deserve the name but for its natural strength."' 

Umbargaon, a town and port in the Ddhdnn sub -division, 
about fifteen miles north of Dihdnn and four west of the H 
railway station, with which it is connect-ed by a metalled road, 
the head-quarters of the petty division of Umbargaon, and 
mahillkari 8 and chief constable^s, as well as post and sea-c 
offices.'- There is also a traveller's bungalow and a school 
with room for 150 boys, built in 1880 at a cost of £586 [Ha. 
A dispensary, endowed with £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by Mr. 
Mdnekji Petit, the wealthy Bombay mill-owner, will soon he 
The 1881 census returns showed a population of 3272, 
3130, MusalmAns 134, and Parsis 8. The sea trade retnms, 
five years ending 1878-79, give average exports worth 
(Rs. 1,70,180) and average imports worth £3251 (Rs. 
Exports varied from £10,355 in (Rs. 1,03,550) in 1877- 
£20,809 (Rs. 2,08,090) in 1874-75, and importe from 
(Rs. 23,010) in 1878-79 to £5603 (Rs. 56,030) in 1875-76.* 
railway traffic returns for Vevji station show an increi 
passen^rs from 12,468 in 1878 to 18,243 in 1880. The 
traflBo in 1878 was two tons. 

The ruined Portuguese tower at the south point of the Um 
river was, in 1818, a very substantial building of cut stone thirty- 
feet high by about the same in diameter. On the top were nine emf 
znres and, about twelve feet below, a casemated battery moaoi 
nine guns. The ascent to the battery was by a flight of s 
the landing-place of which was a movable ladder. Both parapet 
were about 4J feet thick, and, except some parts of the to; 
works were in excellent order. On the top was a small 
building for stores, and outside the tower were some hute 
garrison.* 

About half a mile to the south of the present town is the aito-l 
old Umbargaon. About two miles to the south is Davihi 
Dheri village, with about thirty-two Pdrsi houses, a fire 
built in 1856 by a Parsi woman named NavAjbai, a T 



» Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.S. 

• The Umbarg.aon castoms-office k an old rest-hottse, built by Vik&ji Mehr]i 
1830. 

» The detaiU are : Exports, 1874-75 £20,809 (Rs. 2.08.090), IST.'v-TS £U 
(Bb. 1,51,410), 1876-77 £21.323 (R«. 2.13,230), 1877-78 £10,35<^ ''- i <>-? --,n), 
£17,406 (Ra. 1,74.660) ; Imports, 1874-76 £2970 (Rb. *: 
(R«. 66,030), 1876-77'£i2421 (Ru, 24.210), 1877-78, £2951 (K.- 1 

£2311 (Ub.23,110). ' « Captain Dickinaon in 1818, MS, Diarie*. U4i 
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Silence built in 1839 by public subscription, and six old wells built 
Parsis. A school is maintained by the Pdrsi Paucbd,jat for 
caching Zend Avesta. 

Uran, a municipal town in the south-east of Karanja island 
ind the head -quarters of the Karanja petty division, lies about 
^ight miles south-east of Bombay and ten Bouth-west of Panvel. 
7he 1881 census showed a population of 10,149, Hindus 8607, 
Lusalmdns 1030, Christians 416, and Parsis 96. Most of the Hindus 
rere Kolis. The municipality, which includes the survey villages 
>f Bori, Mativli, and Chaoje, was established in 1866.^ In 1880-81 
had an income of £606 (Rs. 6064) drawn from octroi, house tax, 
rheel tax, privy tax, and market fees, and representing a taxation 
1*. 3d. {as. 9 p8. 7) a head The expenditure during the same 
rear was £594 (Ra. 5940), £131 (Rs. 1310) on scavenging, £47 
|B8. 468) on lighting, and £145 (Rs. 1450} on roads. 

Uran has a large customs-house and liquor shed at More, 
le chief port three miles to the north, and twenty-two distilleries 
rhich supply the Bombay, Th4na, and Kolaba collectorates with 
iquor.* Besides the offices of the mahdlkari and chief constable, 

new school-house for boys and a school for girls, Uran has a 
lispensary, a meat market, a chnrch, about ten temples, and 

mosque. The Pascoa De Souza charitable dispensary was, in 

1869, endowed by Mr. De Souza with £1100 (Rs. 11,000), a house 

furniture. Government providing the establishment, and the 

lunicipality giving a yearly contribution of £12 10*. (Rs. 125). 

is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and in 1880-81 had aa 
ittendance of 6191 out-patients. 

The meat market is an airy corrugated-iron boilding, raised ii* 

[872-73 at a cost of £220 (Rs. 2200). Near the market is the 

>man Catholic church of Our Lady of Purification, of which 

ails have been given under Karanja.^ The Hindu temples are, 

igameshvar Mahidev's, built of stone by the famous Sarsabhedar 

imAji Mahjtdev (1760-1772) and enjoying a yearly Government 

Uowance of £2 8«. (Rs. 24) ; Vithoba's, enjoying yearly £1 2«. 

1 1) i another temple of Vithoba, and temples of Venkatesh,, 

t^l&ji, MAruti, Ganpati, Lakshmind-riyan, and of Dronagiri and 

ihitalddevi, all without allowances. The mosque, known as the 

f&ma Masjid, was built in 1750 by Musalmdns of Uran, and enjoys 

a yearly Government allowance of £2 (Rs. 20). The large pond was 

dug and surrounded by stone walls at the private expense of Manuel 

)e Souza, who was mimlatddr of Sdlsette about 1850. AiVTiilo 

igging the pond an inscribed st^ne was found. It was built into 

le wall, and, from the belief that all old land grant stones were 

iven by Bhim Rija, has given it the name of the BhimdJa pond. 

On the site of the modem town of Uran there was formerly a 
fort, said to have been built by the Portuguese. The remains 
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J Bori haa five quarters, Kharpuso, More, Bhovar, Bori, and KumbhAnr&da ; 
latiTli two, Mativli and OAspar ; and ChAnje twelve, KAsve, Kinderi, Karanja, 
l&nje, Leaser Chin je, Muletcbor, TeleviVda, Valai, Kot, and Kolvad. 
' A detailed account of the Urau diatilleriea is given in Parti. Cbapter X. Eeveane 
id Finance. * See above, p. 184. 
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of foar towers at the foar corners of the fort mre atill viirible, 
there are traces of the old wall which joined the towera.' The 
was fourteen feeb wide^ and is said to have been fifteen or 
feet high. The northern and southern walla wero 800 yards 
and tho eastern and western 200 yards. The old people of 
uay that tho fort was occnpifd by British troops seventy or ei| 
years ago. The fort walls are said to have been broken 
Mr. De Sonza, and the materials used in building the Bhim^] 

Utan, a small port in Sdlsette, five miles north-west of 
station on the Baroda railway, with a Christian population 
souls, has a church of unknown date, bat of Portu|^ue«i 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Sea, measuring 109 feet long S3| 
and 25 J high, and in goo<l repair. The priest has a honso 
paid £1 10^, (Rs. 15) a mouth by tho British Government, 
are three scliools, ono Portuguese with eight<?cn boys, one 
with twenty-six boys, and ono a private musie srbo^^l. The c 
has a music master. The sea trade roturus for the aeven 
ending 1881-82 show average exports worth £4^0^5 and 
worth'£-1372. Exports varied from £2285 in 1880-81 to i 
1879-80 and imports from £2202 in 1875.7t>to 15090 in 1878-1 

Va'da* the head-quarters of the VAda sub-division with, in W 
a population of 1C72, Hindus 1504', MusalmAna 102, and Par«i«l 
lies about twenty miles north of Bhiwndi and eighteen north' 
of the Shdhiipur station, on the north-east branch of the Ponii 
railway. Besides the office of the mAmlatdar, V/Ula V at 

built Government schoul-house and a rest -house. To; U- 

of the village there is a large pond, once a fine piece of wiLt«r 
now much silted. In the middle of the pond are some old pUea» 
to be the remains of a pleasure-house built by the Jawhiir cl 
who had their head-quarters in V4da. Tho only other traon 
former greatness are a ruined Hindu temple of Khandoshvar, 
of stones without mortar, a few dismantled tombs, a ruined 
Bnd a rained temple of HanumAn.* The ruins of the Hindu 
are about fifty yards east of the md,mlatdar's office. Its f ounc 
are sixty feet by twenty-seven, and tho whole is formed of Liiiro 1 
of stones with the usual joists for iron or wooden damps 
still stands with an altar inside. Over tho door is a -n. .u 
sitting figure, with the hands crossed on the lap, and wL&t lool 
a sacred thread on the left shoulder. The figare is not 
Among the ruins is a pillar capital with a well-cni oobn^ 
expanded hood.* In the Museum of the Bombay Bmuch o 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, there is an inscribed stone said to have 
from VAda. It is 4' 6" long by 1' 9* broad and 3* thick. 
inscription is in eleven lines written in DevauAgari letters, wl 

I The four min«tl towers are near the mahilkori's office, amoruj tho 
hnts uear tlie Pauvel ivjad, near tho old rained PortuguoM church of St. 
the Panvcl roo*!, and clo8« to the markcta. 

» The detoilB are : Exports, 1874-7.5 £2411. 187S 70 £2342, 1870.77 £3ft5fL 
£3869, 1878-79 £4541. 1879-80 £.M60, 1880-81 £2285, 1881.82 £4067 , Jam 
1874-7.5 £2401. 1876-76 £2202, 1876-77 £340y, 1877-78 £4068, 1878-79 £S090 iS 
£4801, 1880-81 £4094, 188182 ii.3559. ' 

» Mr. E, Lawrence, C.8. * Mr, W. B. Molock. C.S 
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)pear from their form to be of about the fifth or sixth centnry after 
Jhnst. In the first line Pandit BhagviuUl reads the name of the 

log ' Maiirya Suketuvarma' and in the second * Kotishvar was 
pstabliBhed by Siuhadatta son of Kumdradatta.' 

Vajirgad is an even-created hill, which rises about 200 feet 

rom the plain, three miles west of Mdaikparor Bassoin Road station, 

id a mile south of the sacred Ninnal. Half-way up the west 

lope are many basalt boulders, which look like the remains of a 

)ijgh mortarlosa wall of undressed stones. No bricks or letters 

were found, and it is doubtful whether the work is old. At the north 

end of the li ill-top is a broken gateway of stone and cement, Musal- 

)£n or Portuguese, probably Portuguese. Along the east crest is 

rough retaining wall, and at the south end are the remains of 

several buildings, in one of which an image of Hanum^n has lately 

m set. Close by is a handsome rock-cut pool. Vajirgad com- 

miids a wi«le view, to the west the wooded hill and rich garden 

lauds of Nirmal and the sea boyond ; to the south a long stretch of 

palm-gruves ouding in Bassein; to the east the sharp point of 

Katnaodurg and the level top of Tungar; and to the north the 

rich gardens of Sui)ara and the rugged ouUine of Jivdhan. Search 

may bring to light old remains, but the notable rnina are modern, 

probably Portuguese. 

Vajra'ba'i,' or Vajeeshvaei the lady of the thandorbolt, near 
le bod of the Tdnsa river in the village of Vadarli twelve miles 
lorth of Bhiwndi, is famous for its hot springs which form one 
roup in a line that appears here and there along about four miles 
)f the river's course. The rock is a common reddish trap, pierced. 
jy occasional dykes of hard black basalt. The water does not 
learly appi'oach the boiling point. Into most of the springs the 
latives jump at once, tliough there are one or two which they do nob 
enter, until they have bathed in the cooler springs. The water is 
tasteless, and the strong smell of rotten eggs and gun washings 
which pervades the neighbourhood of the spring is due less to the 
water than to the bubbles of gas which rise through it. 

According to tradition the hot water is the blood of a demon, or 
rdkshag, which was slain by the goddess Vajrab^i who became 
^incarnate in this neighbourhood to clear it of demons and giants. 
The people of the place know little about Vajrdbai, and her chromcle, 
[ or mnhiifmya, is kept at the village of G-unj, some six miles to the 
north. Her temple is a handsome building well placed at the top of 
a flight of steps on a spur of the Gumtara range. It is said to have 
been built about the beginning of the last century by the well-known 
Shankarji Keshav, the Peshwa's Sai-subhodflr, to coramomorato a 

t victory over the Portuguese.' The goddess is a rude stone femalo 



k 



* According to tho Brdhmans, tho name is derived from the stone female figare in 
the temple, holding in her right hand a short sword, from vajra a sword or tnimder- 
bolt, axid ij<ht<ftri the goddess, Vajreshvari Is also the name of 
Prof. Monier WilJianu. 

* Da Canha's Bassein, 2.57. Forbes speaks of a magnificent 
to be a fort, th«ti building at V^ajrfthAi by Vithalpaut the 
BMsein. Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, IV. 2d0. 
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fip:Tire boldiDj^ in lier right hand a short Roman-look 
Klianderav GiiikwAr of Baroda added a large timber entrucoe 
with a tiled roof, embellished amon^ other thingfs with a 
gallery. He endowed it with a yearly grant of £45 (Rs. 4o0), 
this for some yeara has remained unpaid. The temple also 
from the British Government a cash payment of £19 12j!(. 
besides having six indm villages, three in Baasein and thn 
Bhiwndi, yielding a yearly income of £98 (Rs. 980). A large 
attended by about 5000 persons of all castes, from Th4na, Boi 
Pooua, and NAsik, is held here in Cha'dra (April) at which 
quantities of sweetmeats, fruit, grain, cloth, fish, wood, cattie, 
ornaments are sold. The pilgrims' gifts to the tcmplo 
amount to about £30 (Rs. 300). 

There are other hot springs in the neighboarin^ viUageit 
Akloli to the east and Ganeshpnri to the west. At 
about half a mile further up the river than VajrAb^i, in a 
pleasant valley, clustered round a temple of Rameshvar, are 
Ramoshvar hot springs whoso waters are gathered in CQt>si 
cistema. In 1784 they were much used both by natives and 
Europeans.* Mr. Forbes described the Rameshvar springs 
small cistern with water at a temperature of 120°.* Except 
it wanted the small element of iron, the water tasted the 
as the water of the springs at Bath in England. It con 
sixteen grains of solid matter, about six of earth and t^en of 
united in a fluid about twenty degrees hotter than man's bl 
With respect to heat and the proportion of earth and salt, t 
springs were exactly the same as the Bath waters. One cistern 
clear water fit for drinking, a second was choked with mud, 
there were others in the river which were entirely overflowed dii 
the rains, and had a raai'ked effect in warming its waters. A 
to the north-east of this temple, in a pretty spot on the river 
is the nameless tomb of an European officer, who died here a 
fifty years ago.' 

In Ganeshpnri village, about three miles west of Vajrabai| 
very neatly designed temple of Bhimoshvar, with two handso 
little used cisterns in front of it. In the bed of the river, withuii 
mile of the temple, are the two hottest springs of the group 
are in two natural hollows in the rock and have an average 
of 136°, or 10° higher than the royal spring at Bath or 
hottest spring at Rdmeshvar. Though not considered sacred, 
springs are used for washing by all classes, especially by 
troubled with skin diseases.* A temple is said to have been 1 
Raniiiji Mah:ldcv Bivalkar, Sarsubhedar of Kalydn (1760-177J) 
There must also have been temples of a much older date, as 
stones have been found, one covered with a very finely and doei 
carved foliage pattern and the other a well-carved bracket 
naked female figure. 



* Mr. Sinclair, C. S., in Intl. Ant. IV. 66. Forl)es' Oriental Memoirs, 1 
'In 1786 the waters of theae springa were considered a oure for ferer 
As. Soe XIX. 234. 
» Ind.' Ant, IV. 60. * D» Cunha'e Bu&Qin, 257. » Ind. Ant. IV. 87. 
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Va'Dgni, in Karjat, is a station on the south-east branch of the 
Peninsula railway about fifteen miles north of Karjat. The station 
ffic returns show a decrease in passengers from 5G38 in 1878 to 
491 in 1880. Goods figures are given only for 1880, in which year 
ey show a traffic of 250 tons. About a mile from the station are 
id to be a fort and many old buildings. 

Va'shale, five miles south of Mokhflda, has, on the north slope of 
small hill, a rock-cut temple called Vase probably Jain.' It was 
blocked up for about three or four feet with earth which has partly 
been removed. The inner space is about twelve feet square by 
about six and a half high. In the rock facing the door on either aide 
of a niche are two images, each about three feet high. They have 
"arge ears, and have their arms held stiff down their sides. Over 
ho lintel is a small broken image. There is a porch roofed with 
tone slabs held upon two pillars, squared and having the angles cat 
off in portions. About three or four feet in front of the pillars is a 
small enclosure, with walls of rock on either side and a doorway 
through two little parapet-like walls three or four feet high.^ 

Va'sind, in Shahapur, witb, in 1881, a population of 1471 souls, is 
a station on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway, about 
five miles south of Shdhapnr and forty-nine north-east of Bombay 
by the Agra road on which it stands. It is commonly known aa 
Fulshehor or the full city, because it became a large place when 
the railway stopped there before the Tal incline was finished.' To 
the south-east of the village runs the Bhataa river, and two miles to 
the north-east rise the towering peaks of M^huli which can be 
climbed from near the station. The Tal pass ascent begins at Vdsind 
which is 177 feet above sea level. Near the station stands a 
bungalow, the remains of a dyeing factory established by Messrs. 
Kicol & Co. of Bombay about 1872. The station traffic returns show 
an increase in passengers from 20,781 in 1873 to 23^599 in 1880, 
and in goods from 4045 to 6384 tons. 

Veha'r, an artificial lake in S^lsette, seven miles south-west of 
Thdna and three miles west of the Bhandup railway station, is the 
main source of the water-supply of the town and island of Bombay. 
The lake is a large and beautiful sheet of water dotted with green 
woody islands with a back-ground of picturesque hills. It covers 
the sites of the villages of Vehdr or Clarabad, Sai, and Gundgaon, 
which formed the Vehitr estate granted on lease to Mei*vAnji 
Rastamji, on the 22nd of September 1829. At the time of making 
the lake the right and title of the lessee were purchased for £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000), and the rights of the tenants in possession of the lands 
and premises were bought for £5658 (Rs. 56,585). 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, Vehdr had a great Portu- 
guese church and a college of 150 boys. There was also, on a site still 



* It is not mach of a temple or cave but its locality gives it importoace. Dr. 
urgeas. 

' Dr. Bargefls' Arch. Return. 

■ In 1826 Clunes calls it Waeiuda, with thirty houees, two »hop«, and weUs. 
Itinerary, 51. 
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marked by ruins, a great orphanage of 300 boys, built from the 
of a temple t/O the Hindu trinity and named the Orplianag^e 
Blessed Trinity.^ A .two-atoriod house on the hillj aboi 
waste-weir, ia the only other building near the lake. WitI 
limits of the gathering ground, tillage, or the practice of any 
or manufaoturo is forbidden. 

VehAr lake' covers an area of 1400, and has a gathering 
of about 2500 acres. When full the level of the lake is 
above the Town Hall datum, that is 182'36 above mean sc 
The water of the hike can be drawn off, till the snrface falls 
feet below this level. This fall of fifty-nine feet represents] 
10,650 million gallonB, or about three times the average 
consumption of wat^r in Bombay. At the close of the dry 
the surface of the lake ia on an average about 1 1 i feet bel« 
top of the waste-weir. 

Formerly Bombay depended for its supply of water on ita 
and ponds. These, as a rule, were filled to overflowing 
June and October, and, except in occasional seasons of short i 
till February the supply was ample and wholesome. But, in or 
seasons, by the beginning of March the water level sank dangc 
low, and, from the close of April until rain fell in June, many^l 
and ponds were dry, while in others the small remaining at 
water was so mixed with sewage and sullage as to be unfit forJ 

From time to time efforts were made to improve the water i 
but for long without result. At last, in 1845, Captain (aften 
Colonel) J. H. G. Crawford, R,E., proposed that the local so] 
from wells and ponds should be set aside and a dam be 
across the Vehij- stream somewhere near Kurla. As the^ 
much in favour of this scheme the land was surveyedj 
Mr. Conyboare, superintendent of repairs to the boi 
conservancy, reported that, in his opinion, if a dam were 
across it, the GopAr valley in Sdlsette would ^ncld a sul 
supply of water. On this report action was taken and the Vd 
water works were begun. Tho Gopdr valley is close to Bomb 
In fact much of the soil of Bombay is the gift of tho Gopar, 
before tho days of the Varli and Sion embankments the Gop^ floi 



1 Da Cnnha'e BasBein, 188. Tlio foUowiiig dctaUs are repeated from the 
Chapter: About 1560, Gons&lo Hodrigues, the Buperior of the Jeanit mooasi 
muca to spread Christianity by buying young children and collecting orphi 
three years he baptised from 5000 to fiOOO souIh. Frcjm a special grant thj 
Father Superior founded a Christian village in the waste and wooded but well-m 
valley of Vehilr. Ground was bought and divided into holdings, and in a few y 
there was a population of 3000. They had 100 bullocks and ploughei, and field i 
in common. All the villagers had reUgious teaching every day, and, in the eveo 
joined in singing the Christian doctrines. Close to the village was a famous shriE 
a threo-bcaded god, which pilgrims from Gujarat and fr<im Kdnara used to v 
This temple came into possession of the Christians, the idol was broken, ami 
temple enlar^d and dedicated to the Christian Trinity. The devil, jealoi 
Christiaiu, did what he could to mar their sacceM. He appeajrod and fright« 
people, and possessed some of them. The evil spirits could not be exoroi 
tbey were beaten out with acourges. Tho place wag unhealthy and the vil 
(o be moved to the top of a hill. Oriente Conqaiatado, 2nd Ed. 32. 

* Contributed by Mr. J. W. Smith, CE., Resident Engineer, Bombay Muni 
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used to sweep across a great part of the island. Tracing the stream Chapter XIV. 

~ cm its outlet in the mangrove marsh between Bombay and places oTinterest. 

S^lsette, the hills on either hand^ at first detached and distant, 

graduBlly draw near and fonn well-marked i-auges till, near Vbhaji Lxu.k. 

Paspoli, about sixteen miles from the Bombay Cathedral the valley 

suddenly narrows into a gorge about a mile long. Above this gorge 

the valley again broadens into a plain or basin, with the village of 

Vohitr in the centre and a circling wall of high wooded hills. The 

village site has been cleared and the plain is now the Vehar lake. 

This ground was particularly well suited for the storage of water. 
The bottom vras flat, the soil was a clinging clay, and the steep clean 
hill-sides were of compact rock. The gorge cut by the Gopar 
Svas the lowest, but not the only breach in the circle of hills. It 
was at one time intended to I'aise a dam at the south end of the 
Paspoli gorge. This would have secured more storage and a 
wider gathering ground^ but would have involved the building 
of four dams two of which would have been very costly. To save 
xpense the site of the main dam, or dam No. 1 as it is generally 
called, was fixed at the north eud of the Paspoli gorge, on the village 
lands of Sayi, Two smaller dams. No. 2 and No. 3, had to be 
built across gaps in the hills whose lips were on a lower level than 
the crest of the main dam. All three dams are of earth with an 
outer slope of two and a half to one and an inner slope on the water 
side of three to one. The main dam is twenty-four feet ^nde on the 
top and has a central puddle wall. The two smaller dams were 
originally twenty feet wide on the top and had no central puddlo 
wall. The main dam was begun in October 1856 and finished in 
May 1858. The two smaller dams were begun later than the main 
dam but all wore finished in May 1858. The surface of all the dams 
is cased with stone. For the escape of surplus water a waste-weir 
358 feet long was built at the end of the main dam and forms 
something like a continuation of it. 

[ In drawing the water of the lake the first step is to let it into a 
masonry tower, at the too of the waterside slope of the main dam, 
which is approached from the top of that dam by a gangway or 
bridge supported by iron framed girders. The water enters the 
tower through large iron pipes or quadrant bends which can bo 
closed at pleasure by heavy ball valves worked from the top or upper 
story of the tower. The pipes are fixed at various heights in the 
sides of the tower so that water can be let in from any required 
depth of the lake, and, as it is found that the water is pure in 
proportion to its nearness to the surface, the higher pipes are those 
generally open. The mouths of the two pipes which, as a rule, supply 
the town are covered with strainers of tine copper gauze. In the 
bottom of the tower is fixed the mouth of the forty -two inch outlet 
pipe which passes through the main dam, and, on issuing from its 
outer slope, divides into two thu-ty-two inch mains, one of which ends 
a few hundred yards from the lake and the other is carried fourteen 
miles to Bombay. Provision is made for a second thirty-two inch 
main to Bombay in case the supply from the pipe now in use may 
at any time prove scanty. The coat of the Vehd,r water works was 
originally estimated at £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000), but, including 
B 1064-48 
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interest, the actual outlay reached the largo snm of £650,000 (1 
lakhs). The works romaincd under the control of GoTeroi 
1863, the cost of maintenance during that time being borne 
Bombay Municipality. In 18G3, under the provisions of the 
Water Works Act, the works were made over to the Mi 
and have since remained under municipal control. 

In 1871, as the two smaller dams leaked badly and showed 
of weakness, they wore repaired at a cost of over £ \0,0(H) ( R«. 1 ,O0J 
A puddle wall was built in the middle of each dam, a diffictxU 
dangerous work, and dam No. 3 was considerably enlarged 
strengthened. This work was carried out by Messrs. Glover 
under the direction of Maior Tulloch, R.E., Executiro Engi 
the personal supervision of Mr. Hienzi Walton, C.E. 

In making the VehAr lake the usual practice of *■ 
supply main through an earthen dam was followed. Ex 
shown that this practice is open to objection. If a pipe Lui-sts ir! 
joint leaks within the dam, repairs are impossible, and the BtT«ncfl| 
of the dam may be dangerously reduced from the water we 
away the earth. It was clear that a time mast como when» 
mere wear, the supply main must fail, and this could not 
without disastrous consequences. For this reason further 
called The Veh^r New Outlet Works, were begun in 1877 \ij\ 
Messrs. Sir Thomas Thompson & Co. from the designs and 
the direction of Mr. Hienzi Walton, They consist of a mi 
tower, at the toe of the hill against which the main dam 
at the end opposite to the waste-weir, the floor or platform of ' 
tower being 2t)8'50 feet and the bottom or well of the tower 
201 feet above the Town Hall datum. The inlets to the tower < 
those already described are forty-eight inches in interna) di 
They are four in number and admit water from 2o4'o0, 2^ 
238-50, and 23050 feet above the Town Hall datum. Theoatletl 
the tower is a forty-two inch main carried through an 800 feet ' 
and issuing at 206 feet above the Town Hall datum. Where it ! 
the tunnel the main divides into two thirty-two inch pipes. Ona 
these is a reserve for a future additional main. The other is 
across the gorge, partly on an embankment and partly ofl 
aqueduct, to a point where it joins the old Bombay main. 
intended to fill with concrete the old tower and that part oil 
main which now runs through the dam. The outlay ia estimatell 
about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). 

During the first few years the Vehdr water waa exo^edinsrlv 
but for some time past, owing to the growth of v- 
the lake, the quality of the w^ater has somewhat ' ill 

doubtful if many towns in England have a purer suppiy. In 
case the gain to Bombay by the use of Vehar water cannot 
denied. In spite of the strongest prejudice VehAr ^^ater is 
preferred to almost any other. 

In connection with Vehdr, the John Hay Grant Reservoir is iBOoOt 
of construction on the Bhandarvdda hill near Mdzgaon in Boehl 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. C 1 
Braham, C. E., deputy executive engineer to the Municip^ 
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!'be object of this reservoir is to regulate the supply of water, and, Cliapter XIV.' 
rhile receiving water continuously from Vehar at a low pressure, to pw*p ofTnteregt. 
listribute it at a much higher pressure during the daily hours of 

fgreatost demand. The water of the reservoir is also to be passed 

through tilter beds. 

At the beginning of this century a land-grant stone (5'x 18"x5") 

found near Vehdr, covered with an inscription of fi*om fifty to 

»ixty lines. It belonged to the thirteenth century and mentioned 

the names of the giver, the receiver, and the grant made. At the top 

rere a sun and moon, and below was the usual sculptured curse. 

'ho stone was taken by Mr. Moor to England.^ In 1881 another 

laud-grant stone was found near Vehar, and is now lying in the 

^Collector's garden at Thdna. It is a sandstone slab (4' x 1' 5") with 

rounded top, on either side of which are the sun and moon. 

There are four lines of somewhat defaced writing. It records a gift 

iin the year a.!*. 10«1 (S. 1003), during the reign of the Silhara 

lief Mahdtuundaleahvar Anantdcv. 

In making a path round the upper part of the reservoir in 
January 1855, upwards of a thousand copper coins were found in 
m earthen pot. They wore much corroded, but drawings were made 
Fbf some of the best preserved. Three of them were Muhammadan 
of a not very early type. Most of the rest bore a cross on one side, 
with a point between each of the arms. On the obverse was a 
small figure like a Maltese cross with a point on each side of itj 
over which was a line bent down at each end and the remainder of 

tthe field was occupied by a symbol between two sets of four points. 
A sixth had a rude outline of a cross on one side, the other side 
being plain. There were other smooth pieces of copper of similar 
pize. Two of these coins, which are shown in Dr. Burgess' 
Archreological Snrvey Report No, 10, p. 66, have been identified by 
Dr. Geraon Da Cunba as Portuguese coins struck by the viceroy 
Dom Joao do Castro in 15o8."^ 

Veholi, in the Mdhim sub-division, seven miles south of Manor 
and fourteen south-east of Malum, has a hot spring.^ 

VeDgaon village, about three miles east of Karjat, was the birth- 
place of Nana Sftheb, the adopted son of Bfijirav Peshwa, who was 
the mainspring of disaffection in the 1857 mutinies. He is supposed 
^nto tave perished in the woods of Nepdl.* 

^B Versova is a small village and port on the west coast of 
HSalsette, twelve miles north of Bombay. Close to it is the fortified 
Vidian d of Madh. 

Off Versova the coast is rocky and nnsafe under six fathoms of 
water. About a mile to the west of the fort is a rock known as 



. Vkhou. 
Veuoaok. 

Vbrsova. 



^ Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 383. 

> The obverse u a y crowned, with four pointa on either aide. The reverae ia a 
cross of St. George, with a point in each comer. The coin weighs 168 grains 
Portuguese , It i^ ligured and described in the third volume of Teixerada Aragfto's 
^Ioebaas Cunhados. The coin is ven'- rare. 

* TnuiB. Med. and Phy. Soc, Bom. V. 1869. 256-57. * Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.S. 
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Vertiova rock and about a mile to the sontli-weat a shoal witli only 
about two feet of water. In 1720 the harbour was deecribed m 
little ami narrow, but deep enough for ships of tl <\ 

and a few years later (1728) a Portuguese writer 
of tbe best bays on the coast.^ The Christian populjition of 6l6 
has a chureh dedicated to Our Lady of Ileal th. It was lunlt 
the Portuguese and its roof is Boraewhat ruined. It n: 
120 feet long by 26 broad and 28 high. The vicar, wh" 
vicarage attached to the church, receiyes £1 10k. (Ks. 15) a i : : 
from the British Government. There is no school, but tL 
master who plays the violin in church. In the same par 
under the same priest^ in the hamlet of Madh, is the church oi 
Our Lady of Health, 100 feet long by 28 broad and 22 high. It 
wa8 built in 1830 from subscriptions collected by the Rev. Jc4a 
Damaceno Almeida. The sea trade returns for the seven yean 
ending 1881 -H2 show average exports worth £30,139 and ave 
imports worth £13,326. Exports varied from £13,850 in 187 
to £35,403 in 1875-76 and imports from £9910 in 1877-78 to £14, 
in 1876-77. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century (1660), the growiag 
power of the Dutch and the disturbances to which tShdh Jaliio'd 
death gave rise, forced upon the English Company, both in Sunt 
and in London, the need of having a station of their own in Western 
India. Under orders from the Directors the Council at Surat made 
inquiries, and in 1659 wrote urging that efforts should be made to 
bring the king of Portugal to cede one of three places, Danda- 
R^jdpur, Bombay, or Versova.^ About 1694 a fleet of Maskat Arabs 
landed at Versova and put all they found of both sexea to the 
sword.' Versova is mentioned in 1695 by Gemelli Careri.* In tbe 
year 1 720 it is described as a town on the sea shore with a small fort 
on the north, and a small trade in dry fish. In 1739 it was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Marath^s.^ At the close *of 1 774 a 
detachment of British troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Keating 
marched against Versova. But the fort did not surrender till the 
fourth day. after two attempts to escalade it had been repidsed.** At 
the beginning of the present century, after Old Woman's Island or 
Little Colaba and the Mahim College were abandoned, VersoT* 
became the training place for cadets. From 1800 to 1804 a party 
of artillery and engineers were stationed there.^ But, in 1 804, m 
almost all of the cadets were attacked by an intermittent fever, of 
which many died, they were removed to Bombay,'* A military 
establishment was kept at Versova till 1818.* 

Versova fort stands at the entrance of the creek between 
Versova village and the island of Madh, on a bold promontory 
of beautiful though not very large basalt columns. It was 
probably built by the Portuguese and repaired and strengthened, 



1 Pinkerton, VIII. 343 ; O. Chron. de Tu. L 32. ■Brace'* AiuiaIb, I. 548. 

' Anderson's We«tern India, 164. *Churclaill, IV. 198. 

» Grant Duff, 242 ; Low's Indian Navy, I, 110. 

• Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, I, 452. ^ Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc, XIII. 13-14. 

« VjUentia's Travels, U. 182. » Nairnc's Konkan. 128. 
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the Marath^.^ Except that it is somewhat larger, it differs 

tie ill appearance from the forts of Mahim^ Sion, and Varli. 

ia mentioned by Geiiiielli Careri in 1095.^ In 1728 it is described 

very old and ruinod with a garrison of fifty men, and ten 

jes of ordnance, only two of which were fit for use.* In 1787 

r. Hov^ described it as having a good command of the river, very 

~ but well placed, and guarded by rocks so that no sea force 

Id ever talcB it. On the land side the defence was slight 

access easy.* Besides the fort there are the remains of an 

Portuguese church dedicated to Our Lady of Health.* The 

house and a flight of steps leading to a 

beautiful view, are the remains of the 

who comnmnded the force stationed here 

Between the west side of the fort and the 

arc six European tombs all in fair order." 

VUiaroli, about half a mile south of the Kondivti caves in 

)oded rice lands, has four old ponds and the ruins of a Portuguese 

iinsion and church. At the north-west comer of the Devaleha 

ilav^ among some large Adansonia or baobab trees, are the ruins 

a Portuguese mansion. On the south bank of the lake is a large 

>ne Calvary cross at the top of a flight of round steps. About thirty 

Is further, are the ruins of a great Portuguese church. At the 

jst entrance is a porch (20' X 45') with rounded arches and two 

liars and pilasters. Inside, the nave or body of the church is 

reoty-seven yards by thirteen, and in the east, is a ruined altar 

a recess eight yards by nine, approached by a flight of massive 

)ne steps. The walls are in good repair, but the high-peaked 

)f is gone. Fifteen feet from the west wall stand two pillars 

>out twenty feet apart. They are thin round olielisk-like shafts of 

igle stones, rising on square bases about sixteen feet from the 

mud. Many of the stones have been taken from a Brahmanic temple 

the eleventh or twelfth century. The most notable are a carved 

tus bud at the so nth -west corner of the porch, and, to the north of 

\e porch, two elegant shafts set on square bases. In a field about 

lirty yards from the east bank of the lake are two broken bulls, and 

rtween the bulls and the lake bank is the site of the old temple. 

tt the north-east comer of the lake, part of the old escape weir 

large dressed stones remains in good order, and along the north 

ik are traces of steps of dressed stone. About fifty yards to the 

nth is a rock-cut pond, knows as the Barbd,i pond, with rows of 
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• Xairne'8 Koakan, 61. » Churchill. IV. 198. * Chron. de Tis. I. 32. 

• Hov6'b Touts, 12. » Da Conlm'B Basseio, 195. 

• The only inscriptioa on any of thcee tombs runs : Within this tomb the 
eai-thly remains of Mrs. Caroline Rehemiack, wife of Captain J. P. Rehennack, 
Bombiiy Engineers, arc depositod. She was born at Stutgard in Wui-teniburg, 7th 
November 1779, and died at Veraova 12th Mav 1807. Mildness of manners, suavity 
of temper, amiability of disixwition procnrea her a numerous circle of friends an 
aincere as they were seneral, their friendship being foiuided on esteem for her many 

irtnes, both moral ana domestic. The affection she evinced for her family endeared 
to a husband who is by her loss rendered miserable and would be inoonsolable, 
ftre it not for the pious and placid resignation with which she Ixtre her aickncBS, 
)icb leaves no doubt but she will share the reward promised thoeo to whom 
stiaoB 
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rough steps cut in tho sides. It was perhaps the quarry from 
the lake and temple atones were hewn. Two hundred yards 
is a third and much larger lake, known as sarpdla or the snake poi 
On the west bank is a quarry, with dressed stones lying a 
apparently Portuguese. On the south bank are some old Brahi 
stones and some Portuguese remains in the clutches of a fig 
About 200 yards east is a fourth large pond, with, on the west " 
an old well, near which are old bricks and two beautifuJly di 
Btoues ten feet long by two broad. 

Vira'r, a rich village well-wooded and with many patches o! 
sugarcane, lies in the Bassein sub-division, about seven miles DOrti 
of Bassein and about thirty-eight north of Bombay. It Las « 
railway station with refreshment and waiting-rooms. The statics 
traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 48,294 in 1 
to 83,176 in 1880, and in goods from 1730 to 3349 tons. To 
west of the station is the village and a metalled road, which mns 
miles west to Agdshi. VirAr is the nearest station for visitors 
the old town of Septra. The way lies along the Agashi road I 
about a mile, and then about two and a half miles along a wine 
lane, some feet below the level of the fields and so narrow that 
most places two carts can with difficulty pass. 

To the east of the Vird,r station, across the railway, is the market 
place, on the west bank of a large pond under big banyan and mango 
trees. A large market is held every Saturday, thronged by Kolis 
and Vdrlis, selling fish, garden stuff, and cloth. About fiftfJ 
yards south of the station, are the remains of a Portuguese churckj 
and a Portugnese well, and on a knoll about a mile to the soatli, 
stands a notable Portuguese tower or fortified mansion. On 
west bank of tho VirArlake is a carved stone, about three feet longl 
and nine inches broad. Below is a group of female figures, above] 
is a pilaster, and at the top a niche. About 100 yards east of thai 
station, on the dam of a rice field, stands a stone 2' lO'x 1' 4", wit 
a roughly-cut cow and calf a symbol of eternity or perpetuity, whicfa,j 
in some laud.grant stones, takes the place of the ass-curse. Aboat 
200 yards further, near the foot of a knoll of rock, are two cow'l 
feet roughly cut in the rock. The story is that the Mhir, or Mir^i 
of Virdr used always to find, grazing with the village cattle, a ooi 
whose owner never paid him for herding her. Determinini 
to find the owner, ho followed the cow to the top of Jive 
hill. A woman appeared and the Mhar asked for some payment 
for his herding. The woman agreed, and was on the poii 
of putting some money in the herdsman's hand, when he 
* Do not touch me, I am a Mhitr.' On hearing this the goddess De^ 
for she was the owner of the cow, disappeared, and the cow leapt 
fi'om the hill-top and lighted on this rock. On another rocky hill, 
little further east, are the ruins of a Portuguese fort. On Jiv( 
hill are small plain caves and a favourite shrine of Devi, and soi 
fortifications.* About two miles east of Jivdhan, to the south of 



1 See above p. 110. 
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Tillage of Shrigaon, is an old Portagaese forfc, and, about a mile to Chapter XIY. 
the north, the last of a row of waving hills, is Pdndav Dongri, so piaeei oflnterefi 
oalled from a set of small caves which were cut away at the time of 
'making the railway. 

Vishalgad. In the village of Nadal, south of Prabal fort and YjboIjmjj), 
ihree miles north of Chaak, stands Yish^I hill, called Jinkhod by 
tibe people and known as Saddle Hill to European residents of 
HAtherin. There are no walls to the so-called fort, bnt there are 
tax rock-cut cisterns and four caves, in one of which is the image 
of Vishil Devi. 

Yithalva'di, on the way to Ambamfith about three miles south- ViraALviDi, 
east of Kaly^n, has a very old pond with an unfailing spring of water. 
The present temple on a mound to the west of the pond is modem, 
but on the temple-mound and between the temple and the pond are 
traces of very old brick foundations. About 100 yards to the 
south-west on a mound is the site of an old brick building, probably 
a temple, and about thirty yards further south is an old fiUed-in 
weU. 

Terangaljon a pretty bay close to the sea, about ten miles tiorth Yxrasoau 
of B&ndra, has a large vaulted church of the Holy Magi still in fair 
repair, IIU feet long by 26 broad and 24 high. Once a year, on the 
feast of the Epiphany, a mass is performed on its altar, when 
Christians gather from the villages round.^ 



1 Da Cnnha's Baaseiii, 195. 
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, A g n.'ahi- One of the inBcribod stones in the CoUector'6 garden at ThAna 
brought from Agjlshi. It is 3' 3" long by 1' 5" broad and 6" thick, 

id on the top is an um, kal^ish, Mrith a sun and crescent moon on either side. 
The inscription is in sixteen linos ; the letters are wfll-preser\'e<l Devanagari, 
and the language is Sanskrit. It is datefl Shak 1072 (a.d. 1 150) Pramoda 
SamvaUara (cycle year), during the r^ign of the Sil^hira king HaripiUdev. 
The ministers mentioned are Vesupadvala, Shri Lakshman Prabhu, 
Padmoshiv R^ul, and Vdaugi Ndyak. The grant is the fixed revenue of Shri 
Nevadi in charge of the Pattakil (PAtil) R4ja. The grantor is prince 
Ahavamalla enjoying tho village of VattAraka* in Biiuqjdraka. The 
grantee is Upatlhyfiya Brabnmdevbhatta, son of DivdJtarbhatta, the son 
of Govardhanbhutta. The witnesses to the grant are Risi Mh^tora, 
headman of Vattdraka village, N%ijgi Mhdtora, Ananta N&yaka, and 
^hingdev ISIhAtara*^ 

Ambama'th. In one or two places down the left bank of tho stream, 
thin a quarter of a mile of the temple, are traces of brick foundations, 
rhaps the site of an old village. The people call it the bizdr. 

r On the roof of tho temple the irregular masonry of the inside of the 
jme shows traces of rough repairs. There are also fragments better 
{(sA. than the rest of the temple and perhaps one or two hundred years 
ler, notably a stone on the right side alx}ut two pacea from the door, 
tho loft, across the entrance passage from this specially well-carved 
>no, is a rounded block which looks like the top of a Buddhist 
ddijhoba. Some of the carved stones ui the outside of the dome roof, 
especially a small slab of two men holding a woman, about half way up 
the south front of the dome, seem older and better carved than the rest of 
le stones. 

In different parts of the temple enclosure, especially in the slightly raised 
jund twenty or thirty yards to the west, are traces of old brick founda- 
On the top of the high ground to the west of the temple are the 
3 of a brick building apparently a temple. In the mound about 
;hty yards to the south of this high ground are traces of foundations, and 
the west foot are several large dressed stones. Among the loose stones 
the temple enclosure there is, to the north, a sati stone, probably of 
about the twelfth century, with its top carved into a large-eared funereal 
urn. Below is Ganesh and above a man and woman worshipping a ling and 
angels dropping garlands on their heads. Leaning against tho south 
enclosure wall, to the east of the pond door, is a seven-hooded Snake God 
or Nag RAja. To the east is a group of Shiv and Pdrvati The stone with 
iO hand carved on it is a modem eati stone. 
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^ Vattdraka is the modem Vat4rgaoD, two miles north-west of Sopdra. Da Perron 

[760) aotices it as Outar. Zend Avesta, I. cccIxxxiiL 
_ > The trsnalationa of thia and the following eleven inscriptions hAve 1>een 
oontribnted by Pandit Bhii£v&uliU Indraji from atones coUect«d by Mr, W. B. 
Mulock, CS. 
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ArohfiBOlOgical Remains. Since the sammaTy at page JU 
preparwl, sevenil >Kkliti<Jtial Archa?olo<riet»l li<euiAiiis have been fouxid. Ji 
these are u Buddliint relic mound or stupa, tk block of stone with 
the elghtlj edict of Ashok, five inscriptioTm f>f \\\c seooi>d r^rxtxary^ 
Chriht, and sti\ ei-al broken BrAhmanicf 
mountls at Kalyin and Elephanta ; ui- ^ 

Ealanibhom and about twcnty-tive Silahkrn land-gratit m Tmno 

parts of the district but chiefly from Bassein, Silaette, ur a. 

Asheri. The copy of the inscription from which the transcnpt 
translation given at page 1 3 note 2 were made^ woa incorrect and tnoomi 
The translatioa is therefore wrong. Dr. G. DaCuuba has suppl 
following restored text and amended translation : 

(1) Em 27 (d) e 8br1 8e r (edificou) ehta ser (r)a ka (2) 

OB 1587, E NA ERA DB 1663 B(e) (MANDOC FA-) (3) 2RK BSTA 
D (e) X. 8. DOS RE (MEDIOS) ; (4) ESTATTDO GO (VEBNAXBO o) v' 
(AjJTOSIO DE MeLLO e) (5) (cASTRO), S 6EXD0 GEL D (o). NoB (t) 
(JOAO) DB 81 (2) RA DE (FaRIA) ; (6) R CAPM OE (s) TA CAPM XIA 

This may be translatt^d, ' On tlie 27th of Octoljer was rebuilt this hiU 
the year 1587, and in the year 1663 was made this church of Our] 
of Remedioa (Remedies), being Governor the Viceroy Ant 
Mello e Cuatro, beiixg General of tlie North Jolo de Siqueira de Fa 
Captain of this captainslup Crai 1 (Chriiitovilo 1).' 

REMARKS. 

The Viceroy Antonio de Mello e Castro held office from 1662 to Ifij 
It was he who, under the compulsion of the Eling, cede*! Iloiiil>av to 
British Crown. Joao de Siqueira do Foria was General of the Nort' " 
his seat at Basaein, from 1661 to 1664. The name of the Captain of 
is nearly worn out. 

In 1634 Bocorro speaks of a Vioar of Asheri (Ghronista <1^ Tivrnnr 
HI. 245), and in 1728 Coutinho describes the church as n; 
roof or doors, with broken arches and cracked walls, and thr > 
Latly and other saints uncared for (Chrouista de Tissuary, L 3 J, 57). 

BaSSOin. One of tlie inscribed stones in the museum of the Bomt 
Bi-anch of the Royal Asiatic Society was brought from Basaein. It 
4' 10" long by 1' 8" broad and 9" thick. Tlie top is semicircular withi 
sun and moon on either side. In a recess below is an ascetic wor 
ping a lint^. His drinking pot is shown hanging behind hiui. Ne 
him is another ascetic with a liuy in his hand. Below is an inscriptioai 
sixteen lines and below the inscription is the usual a8»-cui-se. The ' 

ore DevanAgari and the language is incorrect Sanskrit. The insrripf 
dated Shak 1083 (a.d. 1161) Vrisha, SamvaUara In the ? 
illustrious Sildh4ra Mallikirjun. The ministers mentioned «: 
NAyaka and Pildhi Anantpai Prabhu. The grant is of 
(perhaps the name of a field or garden) in Fadhil&sok in 1 1 , ic 

Katkhaili. The grantors are the royal {wriest or rdjgtiru Devshiv and 
Shaivibe temple priest or hhopa Dharmashiv, and the grantee is the famil] 
priest or aaajha (Sk. Up^dhyAya) Likhanak. The gr&nt waa made 
services i-eudered by Likhanak in repairing a templa 

Several years ago, a copper-plate was found at Bassein hy Or. 
Dilji.^ It consists of three plates, the middle plate engraved on both sic 
and the first and third plates on the inner side. The three 
perforafed at the top and held by a ring. The ring has the eagle 



t Jour. B. B. B. A. S. IX. 221. 
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jiiiing with folded hands, and on either side o( him are two oonoh-shells the 
iblem of Vishnu. The plates are well preserved. The grantor is king 
ieunachandra (II.) of the Yidav dynasty, and the plates bear date Shak 
J91 (a.d. 1069) Saumya Sannuitgara. The grantee was the royal priest 
rdj'juru Sarvadevichdrya, and the \nUage granted was Chincholi * in 
le tM-elve villages (petty division) of 8inhi,' apparently the modern 
ichoti on the Ndsik-Sangamner road about four miles east of Devlali 
id three miles south-west of Sinde (' Sinhi '). The order of succession 
Dridhaprahdr (about A.D. 850), the founder of the dynasty who came 
)in Dviirivati and made famous the old town of Chandrddityapur 
Jrobably Chdndor in Nisik ; Seunachandra (I.) who founded Seunapur in 
_ indiner proliably the modem Sinnar ; DvAdiyappa, Bhillam (I.) who 
married I^sthiyavva the daughter of the fifth Sildhdra king Jhanjha (a.d. 
910), Shririj, Vardig, Tesuk (Vardig's son ^) who married Ndyiyalla, the 
kughter of the ChAlukya noble Gogirdj, Bhillam (11.) who conquere<l 
havamalla son of Jaysing Ohilukya (10-10-1069 according to Chjilukya 
sta) and married Ahavamalla's sister Awaldevi ; and Seunachandra (IL) 
le grantor who is said to have bad to conquer other kings before he 
}uld hold his kingdom. 

In the compound of the double-storied rest-house near Mdnikpur or 
^in Road station are two inscribed stones, one of them larger than 
je other. The lai'ger stone was brought fi"om Nandui about twelve miles 
>uth-west of Vdda. It is a trap slab 5' 2" long by 2' 6" broad and 6" 
thick. At the top are, on either side, the sun and the moon, and in the 
jnidclle the tlgure of an ascetic about a foot long, sitting with folded hands 
id crossed legs. A drinking vessel hangs from his left shoulder. Below 
le figure is an inscription in sixteen lines, occupying a space 1' 8" long 
2' 6" broad. The language is Sanskrit and the letters are deep cut 
the Devandgari character, much resembling letters of the Silihdra 
sriod. The inscription has suffered from time and is hard to make out 
Phe king's name appears distinctly as Apardditya. The third of the 
3ur numerals giving the date is lost ; but the year is probably Shak 1 1 07 
.v. 1185).! The minister's name appears to be AJnuk orAmak. The 
iscription records the gift of Siituli village, apparently the hot-spring 
of Sativli about ten miles north-west of Nandui, to a priest named 
Tedingrdsi. Below the inscription is the ass-curse. 

The smaller stone was brought from Nila about a mile north of 

>pdra. It is 3' 8" long by 1' 3" broad and 9" thick. The letters 

shallow, dim, and much spoilt. Above are the sun and moon. 

len follows the inscription in twelve lines occupying a space 1 ' long by 

3" broad. The language is Sanskrit The lung's name is given as 

ichandradev, and he is styled ' The aun causing to blossom the bud- 

ce family of tlie Yddav dynasty.' The date is given in figures as ShaJc 

J2, but apparently a numeral is omitted. The date may be 1202 or 1220 

.D. 1280-1298). The inscription is too much spoilt to find out its 

leaning. The name Shurpdrak (Sopdra) occurs twice, and in the last line 

be read ' Dra 203,' apparently a grant of 203 drammas. 

Blia ndup. In the compound of the headman's house at Bhdndup is 

an inscribed stone 4" 2" long by 1' 3" broad and 4" thick. It was found 

during the rains of 1882 in a field about half a mile east of Bhdndup. 
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' The year &b given in letters seems to read navaiyadkika ekddasha thditshu or 
eleven hundred plus ninety (a.d. 1268), which would make this king AparAdityR 
HI., the twenty-first and probably the last Sildhdra. This ia doubtful. 
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A1)ovo are ilie sun and moon, then follows the inacrtption in nizie liiy^ 
and below the inscription is the oss-curse. The letters are DevocJlgvv 
M'om out, and in some places lost. The inscription begins with .Sidi 
Savivat, but the date is not clear. In the third line is the name of tfct 
king, probably Someahvar, but it is not distinct 

Borivli. On the ridge of a rice 6eld, about a hundred yards mnA 
oast of the distance-signal to the south of tiit) Borivli station, it m 
inscribed slab of trap 4' long, 1' 6" broad, and 7" thick. Above are tW 
Eun and moon and a stnall statiding figure. Uelow are nine lines of a 
inscription in the Devaniigari character, l)earlng date A^hak 1075 {x\ 
1153) Shrlmukh Samvaisara. The name of the king is Haripil, wi 
mention is matle of HaripdldevoahN-ar, probably indicating a grant to t 
Sluiiv temple built by the king and bearing his neuue. 

Dahisar, about six uiiles east of Virdr, has a broken inscribed fAom, 
the inscription on >vhieh ia almost entirely worn out The broken an d 
the asa-curse appears below. The stontf ia about one foot square and 
inches thick. 

Blephanta. The Buddhist mound mentioned at pages 60 and 94 
exca^ut^Hl (April-May 1882) by Dr. Burgess to a depth of al»out tltirty-i 
feet, through irregular brick and earth and earth and l>ouldor8. NoUlii 
was found. The sides about the centre were probed to two and 
at various points but unsuccessfully. There is some built bri< 
round tlie centre beneath a Marine Survey flagstat)', which waa dc 

It is possible that the relics have disappeared M-ith the twelve or^ 

feet of the top which has been broken down. In the top, on one Mt\ 
the flagstaff, is a hole which looks as if the mound liad Itefore been dug I 
The solid brick-work below may have been the platform on whiclt Um 
chamber stood,' 

The two inscribed oopper-plates mentioned at pages 80 note 1 and 
were given by the finder Mr. Harold Smith to the late Dr. Wi 
Dr. Wilson does not seem to have done anything with the oop} 
and there is now no trace of them. 

Near the copper-plates was found in 18G9 the stone of a small s«al 
The stone is an oval ruby-coloured camelian 0-4.35" long by 0-36" 
The length of the face is 0-40" and the breadtli 0-28". On the butx he^\ 
an ellipse 0-37" by 0'2C", inside of which is the word N4r4yaua in IkUbJ 
of about the fifth or sixth centurv. The ring i\'as formerly in 
possession of the late Dr. Bhiiu D^jL^ 

(Joregaon. The following detailed account of the Padan anUc 
mentioned at page 102 is tcdcen from Pandit Bhagviulira pap<r 
Anti(|uarian Remains at Sop&ra and Fodau in the BomlMkr Asiatic J< 
for 1882 : 

About eleven miles north of Bombay, and three miles north-esit 
Goregaon station on the Baroda railway, is a small range of hills *1 
northern extreuiity, jutting towards the deserted village of 
goes by the name of Padan. The Marathi word Padan conr««potiids 
the Gujardti Padan and to the Hindi PadAv, and means a piMS i 
encampment. The name Padan has been given totliis hill, l)«>c«iQ9e lioii 
tlte rainy months the cattle from the neighbouring villngee ar« taken t*i 



1 Mr. U. Coiuenis, Head Aasutont, Bom. Arch. Sor. Letter dated \StJk Hay 
9 Dr. Barges*' Elephant*, 40. ^^ 
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flat top to save them from tho mud and slime of the rice lands below,* 
ij giiuilar places are called Paflan. 

Padan hill is from 180 to 200 feet above the level of the ffurrounding 
elds. It rises with an easy slope from the west, while on the east it is a 
eer precipice. To the south it is connected with a range of small hills^ 
d on the north it ends, with a gradual slope. The surface of the top 
ures altout 350 feet from north to south. It is somewhat broader in 
e south, narrowing northwards with a gradual downward slope. On the 
est much of the bUl-top is on a higher level, like a raised platform. The 
ill lies tive or six miles west of Kanheri, and the black cleft in which the 
anheri caves ai*e cut can be clearly seen. 

There is no building on the top of the hill. On the south appears 
mething like the foundation of a wall, and on the north is a circular row 
f uiidrc88e<l stones. Neither of these are foundations of buiklings ; they 
n the sites of tenipoi-ary huts erected during the rainy months by cattlo- 
eepers. At the base of the hill to the west is a pond with a broken dam, 
hich is almost dry in the fair season. ^ 

As shewn in tile accompanying sketch the hill top contains the following 
ibjects of interest : — (1) A natural cave; (2) Symlwla cut on the surface 
f the rock ; (3) Inscriptions cut on the surface of the rock. 

The natural cave is almost in the middle of the hill-top, near the 

estem edge. Over it grows a tamarind tree, and at the foot of the tree 

some signs of stone work, Tlie cave facos north. Its entrance is almost 

oked with earth, and it looks like the hole of some small animal. I learnt 

m the people of the neighbourhood that Kithodis in search of porcupine 

uills sometimes make their way into the cave, and they say, there is space 

iiside for sitting. The outside of the cave favours the truth of this 

>«tatement about the K4thodis. If the mouth were opened the cave might 

be found to contain some object of interest. 

There are eleven symlwla carved in different parts of the hill- 
p. (No, 1) The footmarkB of a cow and a calf are ten feet east of the 
tamarind tree. Tlie four feet of the cow with the hoofs marked are well 
cut in the rock, the cow facing north. The distance bt^tween the front and 
hind legs is two feet six inches. The forelegs are rather far apai-t, the 
distance between them being eight inches ; the hind legs are closer together, 
only two inches apart. Each hoof is about three inches long and about the 
^Bame in breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of its 
it seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and hind 
is one foot six inches. Each hoof measures an inch and a half long, 
d about the same in breadth. The distance between the two fore feet 
d between the two hind feet is about an inch. (See below Plate I. fig. 1). 

(2), The rhaJcra or Buddhist wheel is cut about fifteen feet south of the 
low's feet. It has fifteen spoktr-s and a double circle. The diameter of the 
jeel is 9j inches. (Plate I. fig. 2). 

(3). Seventeen feet east of the chakra or Buddhist wheel, and on the 
last edge of the hill are two pairs of human feet facing each other, one 
pair smaller than the other. These feet are not cut in the way feet are 
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1 When I WM on the hilltop in Febmary, there was mtjch dry cowdong which 
, iHjys Were collecting to t^ke to the fields for mannre. 

2 The dam of this pond ia aud to have been made by Bhdu Roaul , once the 
proprietor of Mal.id village. Bat as the pond seoma to nave boon uUl, Bh^u Bosul 
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usually carved ; they are either cut with shoes, ehampalt, or r^-r^«f^ 
work ia rough and uniinished. The lurger pair faces west, e 
Inches long by four inches broad. Facing it about two inchei» vj vu-- » . 
is a smaller pair, each foot H^ inches long by throe Inchta Uro*d. Tk 
people call these the footmarks of a hosbaad and wife, navari wmwh i db 
pdj/e. (Plate I. tig. 3). 

(4). About throe feet south of the two pairs of footmarks it a mmi 
conch shell, nine inches long and six inches broad in the middle. CP^\f ! 
fig. 4). 

(5). About fifty feet south of the small conch shell is a pnir • : 
feet going from south to north. The left foot is in froat, and tli 
behind, as il the child was crossing a slit in the rock. The two i>M i" 
ten inches apart ; each foot ia four inches long, M-ith a bread tli at the to* 
of 2J inches. These feet are very well car\'ed. (Plate I. fig, 5). 

(6). Three feet west of the right or hind foot of the child is a Uurge eauk 
shell, one foot seven inches long and nine inches brood in the middk 
(Plate 1. fig. 6). 

(7a & b). AlK>ut fourteen feet south of the large oonch sliell is a mird 
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large human footmarks, each foot being one foot long ^ 

They arc on the eastern edge of the hill, and are th« 

leaping out towards the east. The right foot is five 1" 

in front of the left They are both well ciarved. 1 1 

footmark is Inscription (E) in letters of the first ceutii 

the side of the same footmark is Inscription (F) in I> 

or third century after Christ To the left of tlie front 

tion (G) in letters of about the second or the third (. 

right is Inscription (K), tlte well known Buddhist fortnola in leUsn </ 

about the fifth or sixth century. (Plate 111. tigs. 7a Jc h). 

(8). The Budtlhist Trident. — This symbol is about oi^ht fe** anotb i 
ihe large footmarks. To the (visitor's) right is Inscription (H ^ 

of the first century after Christ, and below the symbol is IiLscn J 

letters of tlie second or third century after Christ. To the (v: i 

18 Inscription (.J) in letters of about the second or third century i 
But for the two ox-hoof marks in this symbol it much resembles vbrnt b 
generally know^l as the Budtlhist trident, an emblem found in old Baddlu* 
sculptures and coins. In dignity the so-called Buddhist trident coO" 
next to the Dharmachakra and to the pentagonal symbol below both d 
which it is generally found. In one place in the Bhilsa sculptons tk 
trident is carved on the throne of Buddha as the principal object of wunk^ 
In other sculptures it appears on flags, in ornaments, and as an a08|iicio« 
mark on the sole of Buddha's foot. Its meaning has not been aettiii 
General Cunningham believes it to be a Dharroa symbol, a m 
formed from the letters ?j^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ which the htter Tintriks 
represent the five elements. To me the symbol seems to be deri' 
the face of an ox, much resembling the Greek sign for the 
Taurus. The inscription by the side of this Padan symbol 
;^f^Tj^, that is * The symbol of the bull,' seems to tell in fa 
Bull Theory.* The two ox-hoof marks in the syraliol are pt<rpl 
can suggest only one explanation. The symbol was gencraUy ~ 
represent a bull's head, and was known as ^'^^f that is the 



I CunninghBm'a Bhilsa Topes, 198 ; Perguseon's Troe and Serpent Woahip^ M 
and note 4, 145, 180, lOO, 192 ; Jour. R. A. 8. (N. S.). III. 160. Dr. PemuwoB b«fiif« 
it to be an omblem of Buddha, Compare Lillio'e Buddh* and Early Buddhism, 1% 
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In later times the word padam was supposed to mean foot not symltol, and 
ox-hoof marks were carved to explain the phrase rw«rfii?a</«»J. (Plate III. 
fig. 8). 

(9). Seven feet south-east of the trident are two jugs, one large the other 
smalL The large jug is fourteen inches long, nine inches across, and five 
inches long in the neck. It much resembles the jugs shown in old sculptures 
in the hands of monks and Bodhisattvas. The small jug is eight and a 
half inches long and five Inches across. It has a nock two and a half Inches 
long and a side spout two inches long. Both jugs appear to bo made on 
the model of clay pota, (Plate I. fig. 9). 

(10). Eighty-six feet north-west of the trident, on a higher level, is a 
jar eleven inches long, eight and a half inches across in tlie middle, and 
three inches long in the neck. In the middle of the jar is a square pattern 
with a point in the middle, probably for ornament. A bit on the side ia 
lost. (Plate I. fig, 10). 

(11). 1 90 feet south-west of the last jar, on a detached rock to the south, 
is a mirror with a round disc and a handle. The disc of the mirror is ten 
and a half inches across, and the handle is seven inches long. It is like the 
metal mirrors used in NepAl at the present day, the disc being fitted into 
the handle in the same way. They are made of bell metal or of brass, with 
a specially large proportion of zinc. In NepAl metal mirrors are considered 
more suitable for religious purposes than looking-glasses. There the mirrors, 
which are held in front of a god after his worship is over, are still made of 
metalf mostly of silver, and so is the mirror held up to the bridegroom in 
his marriage dress, a glass mirror being considered unlucky. Several old 
NepAl barbers even now use metal mirrors, though a little different in shape 
from this Padan mirror. Among the eight auspicious things shown in the 
Khandgiri and Gun&r sculptures are mirrors resembling tliis mirror in 
shape. (Plate I. fig. 11). 

There are in all eleven inscriptions, which I have marked in letters 
A - K, to distinguish them from the symbols, which are marked in numbers. 
The inscriptions range from the first to the sixth centtiry after Christ. All 
except two are written in the old Prdkrit used in Western India cave 
inscriptions. Inscriptions A to D are given in Plate II. 

Inscription A is well cut in large well preserved characters of about the 
first century after Christ. It is in one line, six feet long, and begins with 
the svastika mark : 

Trnnscript. 

q^<RT ^T^r^ ^nw w^^ 

SoTukrit. 

Translation, 
The western seat of the Yis&ka mountain. 
mf ^ l' y may be a corruption of ^[^ , that is for the rainy 
season ; hut I think qyTTTT •*' ^® original name of Padan hill. 3TRPT 
properly rae-ans a pleasure seat or garden. It is, I think, here used in the 
sense of a plesisure seat, as having been a favourite seat of some ascetic who 
used to sit on the hill-top, enjoying the view across to the sea. If 9{|(^|i| 
meant a garden, something more would have been added to say whether it 
was a gift, and if so by whom it was given. Again there is a mention in 
another inscription of an eastern 9fTTn- 
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Inscription B is about thirty feet south-east of Inaoription A. It is 
foot ten iiichea loiig, oiid is written in two lines. Th«* letters are w^ 
and well preserved of about ike first century after Christ : 

Transcrijft. 

Sanf<krU. 

Translation. 
And the eastern pleaaurc-aeat of Kosikaya. 
Ifote, — Kosikaya is Sanskrit Kaushikeya, that ifi sou of Kau&luki. 

This inscription tells us that the easteru aflTFT ^ ^^ °°*^ ' ^• 

Inscription A, a western g^ j ^q is mentioned, as also the iw -^-h 

it is, but not the pei-iion to whom it belongs. Here the uam 
is also mentioned, while the ^ 'and' at the end leaves uo u- 
gfl^jipi are of Kosikaya. 

Inscription 0, about twenty feet south of Inscription B, is in 
three feet four iuoliea long. The letters are large, deeply cut and 
preserved, and appear from their form to belong to the iirat oentury 
Christ: 

Transcript. 

RW 3T.|cft n:Nf^ 

Sanskrit. 

Traiulalioti, 
The mountain, the residence of Siddhas (monks) all about. 

Inscription D, about fifteen feet west of Inscription 0, is written in 
short and one long crooketl line, three feet long. The letters are 
Lirge but shallow, and appear from their form to bo of about the 
century after Christ. The ninth letter of line two is lost, and the tcntll 
doubtfiil. This makes it difficult to get any sense out of the inscriptionl 

Tra}iJKript. 

San«krii. 

TranslutioH. 
A body of Brahmach;&riB gave an order to the husbandmen I 

Note. — I can offer no suggestion as to the meaning of this inscriptic 
^^K\(i rnay be also read T^^Kj(%' 

Inscription E is to the south of Inscription D, in front of symbol 
It is a short writing of five large letters, which seem from their form to ' 
of about the first century after Christ : 

Transcript, 

a mistake for f^vjf. The inacription shov 



f^ote. — ^ is, I believe, 
therefore, be read ^«n|^. 



Sanskrit. 

ftl4Htirf: 
Transla^on, 

The sage Musala. 




Konkan.] 



THANA 



Tote. — Musala seems to be the name of the sage near whose footmark 
the letters are carved, 

Liscriptiou F is on the (visitor's) left of 7«. It is in Sanskrit and 
^records the same name aa E> in well cut letters of about the second or third 
iiitury after Christ: 

TramcripL 

Musaladatta. 

This is the same name as in Inscription E, omitting his title of [^^ and 
Iding the nominal aiHx •^. 

Inscription G is about ivine inches to the (visitor's) right of symbol 7h. 
It is well cut and well presen'ed, and appears from the form of the letters 
be of about the second or third century after Ohrist : 

Tratuerint. 

SfimkriU 

Tratulation. 
Step of R&ma. 

Note. — DcEOtio is probably for Sanskrit Vikramah, which means a 
footstep. Even to the present day, the MahArjishtria interchange ^ for ^, 
as f^ for ^oBf (time), \^ for "^ (mad) ; ^cg for ^psg. 

f Inscription H is to the right of the Buddliist trUient No. 8. It is carved 
well cut well preserved letters of the first century after Christ : 
SawtkriL 



TramltUioH. 
The residence of Nandi. 



Inscription I is below the trident. It is well cut and well preserved in 
letters of the second or third century after Christ ; 

ITrarucript, 
Musaladatta. 
Jfote. — The writer seems to have at first omitted ^, which he has added 
below between 5 and ^. 
Inscription J is to the (visitor's) left of the trident It is well cut and 
iwell preserved in letters of the second or third century after Christ ; 
Tratueript. 
Jir&sandhadatta. 
Inscription K is to the (visitor's) left of 76. It is in three lines. The 
letters are small and not deeply cut They are of about the fifth or sixth 
century after Christ The inscription is the well-known Buddhist formula, 
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}^ole. — In the formula as found on the pedestal* of imaigv Ji 

at Buddha Gaya, the reading is m^ for vpift, |^ ^ for .ni 

qTT^npi : for i^%i^ : The fonnula is differently interpreted '- 

scholars. I tranedate it : The Tathigata (or aimilarly come, that b i: 
of the Buddhas) showed the object of those (previous Buddhas) who M- _ 
birth for the sake of religion ; they (that is any of the Buddhas) also toltl 
what they forbad. So spake (literally a thus-speaker is) the Gnoii 
Shramana (Gautama). Almost all the seal impressions in dried clav foitod 
by Mr. West in Kanlxeri Cave XIH. (Jour. B. B. R. A. S. VI. J 57, Plftt» 
VIL figs, 1-21) had this formula, with tlie reading \jv;(\ aa at PadaxL 
According to this reading, which is also found at the end of s^'veral 
Nepilese Buddhist manuscripts, the sense would be : • The TatliHgata (or 
similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) has shown the cause of those 
merits which are the result of some cause ; he has also shown what prevent! 
merit (from accruing). So spake (literally a thus-spt-aker is) tbe Great 
Shramana (Gautama).' Compare Wilson's Ariaiia Antiqua, 51 ; Jour. Beng. 
As. Soc. IV. 132; Jour. R. A. 8. (Old Series), XVI. 37-53. HodgsoQ 
(Illustrations, Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, 158-163) translates 
it, ' The cause or causes of all sentient existence in the vei"-: ! rid. 

the Tathigata has explained. The Great Shramana hath likew i : .. <1 

the cauj>e or causes of the cessation of all such existence.' 

The origin of these symbols and inscriptions on the Padan hill is its 
natural cavern, whose solitude and the beautiful ^iew it commands pro- 
bably recommended it to some ascetic. People may have tried to preaer^e 
the memory of this ascetic by carving symbols and inscriptions, or som« 
ascetic living on the hill may have tried to confer holiness upon it by oob- 
necting it with stories of some former sage. The sage who lived ou the 
hill, or, according to the second supposition, the imaginary sage for whom 
the story was got up, was probably Musala or Musaladatta, whose nanM 
is twice car>'ed near footmark lo (Inscripjtions E and F). This and the 
other footmark 7h are car\'ed as if they were tlie feet of some one leapijDg 
off the east cliff towards Kanlieri. These are, I believe, the cliief symbols 
connected with the story. In the legend of the Sop4ra merchant Punna 
(Sk. Puma), tiwislated from Buddhist manuscripts by the late M. 
Burnouf, it is said that when, at the request of Punna (Sk. Puma), Gautama 
came to Sop^ra, he visited several places in the neighbourhood. One 
of these places was the hill of Musalaka, on which live<l a sage call^ 
Vakkali (Sk. Valkalin, or the bark-dress wearer). According to the story, 
the sage saw Buddha from afar, when he was coming from a hermitiigv of 
600 rithUf and on seeing Gautama the thought arose in his heart, * Why 
should I not throw myself from tlie t<jp of the hill V He threw himseff 
down, and Gautama caught him by his supernatural power and converted 
him.* I have little doubt that the Musalaka hill of this story is WXT 
Padan hill, and that the footmarks (symbols la and Ih) are tliose of the 



< 



I Bumouf's Introduction A THiBtoire du Baddhiacne Indien, 265. The C«yloneM^ 
probiibly the older, veraiun of Purna's story (Hnrdy's Maaualof Baddhiam, 260)BeeaM 
to c«U Podaa by the name Snohabadha. 'On their way to Sun4paranta tboy called at 
8acbabadh«, where there was a mendicant with clotted hnir. To him Buddha deli- 
vered a diicounte, as be anw that be bod the uierit necessary to become a rakat ; and, 
after he had attained this stAte, he entered the vacant litter, and accompanied Buddha 
to the merchant'i (Poma'a) village. Corapttre also the Sachabadha not far from Snp- 
pArak (Ditto, 210}, ' upon the summit of which, at the requeat of a prieet of the «ame 
name, he (Gautaina) made an impreaaion of his foot in clay. * Has the name Sacha- 
badha any connection with Sidbavaaati (Sk. Siddhavasatih) ' the residence of Siddhaa 
(monka) ' in Padan inscription C T 
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Vakkali who leapt over the cliff. Vasika, the name given in Inscription 
A, is probably the old name of the hill. The legend calls it the hill of 
Musalaka, from the sage who lived on it and whose name is carved on the 

ttop, Vakkali, the name giv«n in the legend to the sage who lived on the 
hill, is a comniou noun meaning the wearer of a dre^s made of bark. The 
question arises whether this Vakkali was MusaJa, or whether Musala was 
the sage, who, to confer holiness on the hill, had the symbols connected 
with the story of Vakkali carved on its top. The legend does not explain 
this point. I incline to believe that Musala is the Vakkali, as his name 
* the sage MuJiala' is carv'ed near footmark 7a in one (E) of the oldest 
inscriptions, not as a donor, but as though he were the person whose 
■footmark it is. Inscriptions F, G, and I, which are all of the same time 
id more than a century later than E, seem to show that an attempt was 
imade to give a different colour to the story. Insci'iptions F and I read 
, • MusaJadatta,' which may either mean ' given by Musala,' or may Ij© aji 
ktierapt to make j^yfKy a purely Brihmanical name by adding ^. Inscrip- 
ion G, near footmark 76, seems to imply an attempt to connect the mark 
rith the story of Rdma, the hero of the RiimAyana. Inscription J, near the 
ident, which is of the same period, recoixls the name of some one who 
Pidoes not seem to have any connection with Musala's story. Inscription K 
is very late, of about the fifth or sixth century. It is the well-known 
Buddhist formula, and was probably carved by some late Buddhist visitor 
^_<of the Mahayana school. It seems to have no connection with the other 
^Arymbols. 

^H B, one of the two early inscriptions (1st century) runs, * And the eastern 

^^mJeasure seat of Kosikaya.' Kosikaya may be a family name meaning 

^K^one of the Kaushiki dynasty,' but it is more probably a maternal name 

^C=tneejiing the son of Kaushiki. It is possible that it may be Musala's oym 

name, or the name of some sage connected with Musala, Inscription 0, 

' The mountain, the residence of sages all about,' is a mere exaggeration, 

an attempt to confer greatness on the hill. This practice is common. The 

I Jains say tliat thousands of their sages obtained absolution, mukti, on the 
Cim4r and .Shatrunjaya hilSa. 
[ How the various symbols are connected with the story of Musalaka we 
kave no means of knowing. Bui-nouf s legend gives ua only the name of 
Musalaka, and allows us to draw an inference about the footmarks. To 
the other symbols it gives no clua In the absence of materials I do not 
like to build on conjecture, but leave the matter t«3 future research. This 
^much seems pretty certain that the old name of the Padan hill was VAsdka : 
[2) that it was called the hill of Musakala, because a sage of that name 
ived on its top; (3) that the Buddhists probably regarded it as holy, 
slieving it to be the scene of the story of Musalaka, whom Gautama 
le to see and converted ; and (4) that as it was hielieved to have been 
the residence of many sages, people of the BrAhraanical religion probably 
regarded it as holy. 

From the inscriptions, the symbols and the legend of Punna (Sk. Puma), 

le history of the Padan antiquities may be thus summarised : As the 

snd of Puma mentions a Brihmanical sage, and as there is a natural 

ire on the hill-top fit for the residence of an ascetic, it may be inferred 

lit the hill was once the residence of a Brihmanical sage ; that some time 

Iter, about the first century after Christ, the footmarks and other symbola 

id the six inscriptions, A, B, C, D, E, and H, were carved to connect the 

>ry of the sage with Buddha ; that about a century later an attempt was 

le to connect the hill and its sjTntols with the Bi^manical story of 

la J and that in the sixth century Buddhist* probably regarded the 
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Appendix A. l^il' »s holy, as some Buddliist of the Mahiyana school cars-ed on it the 
— well-known Buddhist formula. 

Kalva'r village, two miles west of Bhi-vmdi, has, half buried undtf 
ground, an inscribed stone 2' 7" long by 9" broad and 8" tliick. The 
iiiacription is in twenty-seven lines in the Devandgari character. In the 
first line is the date Sfiah- 1210 (a. D. 1288), and tie grantor is a Konk&n 
officer, Konkanddhikdri, of the Devgiri YAdav Hijnchandradev. The 
letters are rather spoilt. 

Kja.yls. Kalya'n. During the months of April and May 1882 severat early 1 

remains were found in and near the town of KalyAn. 

About a mile to the west of Kalydn, close to the south of the 
railway line, rise two bare rounded hills, to the east Blioi hill 374 feet 
high and to the west Kachor hill 274 feet high. Their nearness to the J 
rich city of KalyAn, the belt of fine garden laud at their northern base, and] 
the beautiful vie**s from their slopes and tops seem to have attnici*«d| 
Buddhist monks (a.d. lOO-GOOl) to these two hills. From rice fiold^l 
and a belt of mango trees, the hill sides rise steep stony and bare excpptl 
for patches of low brushwood and a sprinkling of ragged and lopped mangoj 
trees, in their lower slopes there are several quarries, and, along the ' 
sides of both hills, about two-thirds of the way up, runs a low scarp, 
w^hicb in places has split into large boulders. At the north foot of the 
Bhoi hill, in a mango grove close to a Pdrsi garden house, a rout 
well has lately been found and cleared of earth. It is about seven foet 
across and twelve feet deep, and is built of old mortarlesis bricks.^ 
A little to the west are fomidatious of old brick walls, and old bricl 
are often turned up in ploughing the neighliouring fields. ' Al>out thrc 
hundred yards further west, round the quarries that gash the uoi-th end! 
of Kachor hill, a path leads from the north-west end of the spur, aboi 
eighty feet up to a level plateau where is a quarry and the traces 
modem brick-kilns. Besides the modern bricks there are old brick' 
foundations, and, along the west crest of the knoll, is a row of boulders as 
if roughly set as a retaining wall. About fifty yai'ds south, a little to 
left, neJir the source of a small stream, are two rock-cut cisterns, one wit 
two mouths and the other with one mouth. The mouths measure aboati 
3' 9" X 2' 10", and are separated by bands of rock aliout 1' 9" broad. Bot 
cisterns are filled with earth. Close by was found a fragment of a we 
carved stone pillar whicli seems to belong to a Brdhmanical temple of 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Behiiid the cistern a steep bank, partly faced with old brick^ leads to 
level plateau the site of a railway contractor's house. Among and clc 
to the foundations of this house are many traces of old l»rick foundation. 
To the south, perhaps about 100 feet up the face of the hill, among thi 
large boulders into which the belt of rock has broken, one smooth roun 
block of trap, about ten feet high anti fifteen feet long, has been hollowt 
into a cell or view -room, whose inner measureraents are 10' x6' x 6' " 
high. The lower part of the front or north face has fellen, and, in tl 
middle, is a broken door (about 6' x 2' 6"). Along the l»ack runs 
broken rock bench about two feet broad. The walls are plain and roughl 
cut. The cell commands a Umutiful view, up the winding low-bankc 
XJllids, past KalyAn, to the peak of Kina and the pointed VajrabAi hi] 
About a hundred paces to the south, and perhaps fifty feet higher, is 



1 These obi bricks can in mrat aaeh be readily known from the modem bricl 
which were mtule here and used to ballast the railway line. 



hill top, bare and flat, except a few sTnall bushes. Near the middle of the 

hill top the fountlatjona of a wall of rongh undressed stones enclose a 

space about a huudred feet s<.|uare. From tliis stjuare space a brick and 

_stone mound, with a base about ninety feet across, rises about eiglit feet, 

he outline of the domed brick sides is in places well preserved, but the 

Ipper i^art of the mound is gone and on the flattened top are the founda- 

ions of cattle-keepers' or other hillmen's huts. In the middle of the flat 

}p a round hole about twelve feet in diameter was dug, four and a half 

et through brick, earth, and rough stones, to crumbled trap or muram. 

To reUcs were found and no signs of a central brick chamber. 

The mound commands a beautiful view. North-east, over the white 
rails, tiled roofs, and wooded gardens of KalyAn, stretches a bare plain 
>ken by clusters of trees and a few rounded hillocks of trap to the 
level wall of the Sahyddris, West from the SahyAdris, along the 
>rth-east horizon, stretches the range that centres in the huge cleft back 
of Mahuli. To the north and north-west, in the central distance, through 
rice flats and salt wastes, between low tree-fringed banks, wind the 
graceful links of the broad TJlhda The river winds into sight about three 
lea north-west of Kalydn, and cur%'ea south-east along a channel about 
ree-quarters of a mile broad. Near Kalyiin fort it turns sharply to the 
t, and, passing close \inder the hill foot, with here and there a shallow 
ide-race or a patch of bare sand, holds west for about two miles. It then 
rinds to the north, and, again with a rounded curve, sweeps back 
the south-west, losing itself for a time, and once more stretching west, 
ce a long winding lake, till it disappears beyond the wild northern crags 
the Porsik hills. Among and behind these flashing links stretches a 
rooded plain broken V>y low rounded hills. To the north rise the steep 
rooded slopes and sharp peak of Kina hill ; behind Kina to the west are the 
pointed VajrAbdi hills; and from them low spurs lead west to the high distant 
that centres in the rounded head of K^niandurg. West, beypnd the 
Dad bright coils of the Ulhas, gleams the Thina creek, and, over the 
rises the long waving line of the wooded SAlsette hills. To the 
>uth-vest a lake-like stretch of the Ulh^, with its fringe of light-green 
groves, brightens the tree-studded rice fields, stony bush-land, and salt 
from which rise the bold crags and the sharp cut crests of the 
^ersik lulls. To the south low bare hillocks and the tamarinds, mangoes, 
and brab-palms of \'iilage groves, stretch to the pillar of Kamila and 

Itlier far-off Panvel hills. In the south-east tower the wild bare sides, 
he deep wooded ravines, and the high splintered crests of Malanggad and 
*avli, and far off, over rich rice hollows nnd barren uplands looms the 
5ro even line of the Saliyadris. Close at hand to the east, across a narrow 
*ocky glen, rises the Bhoi hill. About two-thirds of the way up is a 
tic&rp of rock cut into a sniall cell, and, on the flat top, rises a knoll with 
few scraggy bushes and a large masonry plinth and heavy flag pole, the 
lb of the MusalmiLn saint Buwa Hom. 

At the south-east foot of Kachor hill, near the south end of the glen, is a 

rock -cut cattle-trough about U' 6"x 1' 8"x l' 3" deep. About fifty 

north, cut on the west face of a rough trap boulder, is a rudely carved 

le (r 6"x 7") of Nigoba or the cobra-god, the guardian spirit of the 

vrUs. It is human to the waist and below the waist ends in a snake's 

xding toil. Round the head is a circle of five cobra-hoods. About 350 

pds to the north-east and perhaps about 200 feet up the steep west 

ce of Bboi hill, is a small plain dome-roofed cave (IC 4"x8' 7"x5' 6"). 

le cave is unfinished probably because of the cracks and flaws in the rock, 

the floor about two feet from the back wall is a hole (T 7"x T 2"x 3"), 
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and in thu back wall behind the hcile is a small recess as if for an m»;gi 
(r 4"x rx3"). Above the cave, abcmt 200 yards to the 8outli-*«st and 
perhaps 100 feet higher, a rough undressed stone wall surrounds the bait 
flat hiU-top. The wall encloses a space of about ninety paces from east to 
tfreet and 150 from north to south, rounded towards the south and pointed 
in tl^e north. Except in the north, where it is about four feet high, a six 
feet broad foundation is all that is left of the wall. In&ide of the wall th# 
hilltop is bare, except a few patches of stunted brushwood. In the souti- 
east comer rises a flattened knoU, aViout eight feet high, the remains of i 
great Buddhist relic-mound whose base seems to have measured about 
100 feet across. It is built of brick and earth, and, in places, is faced 
with rough undressed stones. The west side ia weatlier-wom almoet 
like the face of a rough .stone wall. But on the less exposed east aad 
north, about five feet from^the base and thi'ee feet from the present top, 
are traces of a terrace about five feet broad. On the flat top are a few 
weather-beaten tig and bhendi trees and some thorn-bushes, and, in thu 
south-west comer, on a modem masonry plinth about twenty feet by 
fifteen and tliree feet high, is the altar-8haj>ed tomb of Bdwa Horn.* 

In the centre of the mound, a round hole, seven feet in diameter, wai 
dug through seven feet of earth and bricks, with occasional big stonea, 
down to crumbled trap or mitrain. There were no relics and no traces of j 
a chamber. In the south end of the hill-top a shallow round hollow, about 
twenty feet across and three feet deep, is said to have once been a pond. 
About ten paces to the west of the Ijase of the mound is a brick and stone 
foundation about fifteen feet square. The middle has been dug about 
three feet below the surface and brick and stone thrown up. About 
twenty yards further west, level with the ground, is a shapeless patch of 
bricks, and, close to the north of the enclosure, is another patch of bricks, 
perhaps the site of a doorway. 

Down the steep east face of the hill, a zigzag tract leads about 100 yards 
with a fall of about 100 feet, along the dry bed of a monsoon torrent, to 
the south end of a low scarp which, with a rough front terrace, stretchM 
north about 1 00 yards. The rock at the south end of the scarp has been 
cut into a small plain cave about fourteen feet deep, six feet broa<l, and 
four feet high. The mouth of the cave, which is nearly filled with earth, u 
about four feet broad. The work seems to have been stopped because of j 
flaws in the rock. From the cave the easiest way to tlie plain is along ^ I 
terrace dovm the north face of the hill. 

In Kalydn, alwut 100 yards south-east of the Traveller's Bungalow and 
about fifty yoi-ds north of the railway, Ln a plot of waste land a little to 
the north of the empty slirine of Sadiival Pir,* is a small brick and stone 
mound about five feet high. It has a base of about twenty-three feet bj 
ninetoen, and rises in a rounded mound or heap. On the north, aVx>ut two 
feot from the ground, are traces of a terrace which seems to have been j 
about four feet broad From the centre of this terrace rises a round 



1 BAwn Hqid is said to have lived on the top of the hill about 150 years Ago. Ha I 
waa an Arab beggar of the Muza Sohclg sect who wo&r women's clothes. He eot hdaj 
name of B&wa Horn becaaae he used to pray to God under the name of Ha. He ia] 
alao kuowu b» Hai Yaum, or the Living One, because ht! is believed to bo still alive, i 
The tomb and plinth were built about six years ago. The saint has no fair-day orj 
vras, but people come and pray to him especially when the rains hold off. 

3 This snrine was built a few years ago by a Bombay SLimpi, who saw aaial 
SidAval in a vision and was promised the blessing of a son if he built him a resting* 
place 






QiouAd of brick and undreased stone about three feet high and eight 
feet across at the base. From the east side, through brick and earth and 
Boine undressed stones, a passage about three feet vide was cut into the 
centre of the mound. In the centre, on the level of the ground^ was found 
double layer of large bricks as if the base of a chamber. Below the 
ider-layer of bricks were crumbled trap and black earth. No relics were 
>und. From ita shape Pandit 6hag\^inlal thinks the mound is of late 
iie, perhaps about the sixth century. 

In a field about 200 yards north-east of the Traveller's Bungalow, close 
a ruined brick well, is a brick and stou© foundation about thirty feet 
square and two feet above the level of the gi'ound. It seems to have 
supplied many of the bricks used in building the well. 

Several of the Musalmtln tombs at the nortli end of the Shendle Lake 
!>m to be built of old brick. 

About a mile and a half north-east of the town is Bhririv or Gandhiri 

ill, a bare stony knoil about 150 feet high. In several places near the 

PVest base of tlie hill are traces of old brick foimdations. And, at the south 

id of the hill-top, are the foundations of a rectangular stone wall about 

^enty-two paces north and south and sixteen paces east and west. To the 

teat are a few old bricks and a hole about four feet deep and twelve feet 

Bfoss. AVx)ut 200 yards west of the hill and about 100 yards south of a, 

bus-hedged plot of garden land, apparently the bod of an old pond, is a 

)und mortarleas brick well about nine feet in diameter. 

On the river bank about a mile north of the fort, and perhaps 300 yards 

north of the Rosala Pond, is a wooded mound on which stand a large 

lined st«ue mausoleum and several smaller brick and stone Musalmdn 

smbs.^ In the walls and foundations of the mausoleum are some dressed 

>nes appai'cutly belonging to a Hindu temple. Besides the old stones 

lere are brick foundations on which the Musalmdn stone work is built 

4nes of bricks may be traced under several of the tombs. The older 

lilding must have been of considerable size, but the mound ia too thickly 

»uiit over to show its fonu. 

Kanher. One of the stones in the Collector's garden in Thiuaa was 
>roughl from Kanher, ten miles north-east of Bassein. In the beginning 
iti be read ' Sfuik Samvat \; the rest is worn away. 

Karaii^aM On the top of the Dronagirl hill is a rock temple much 
sembling a Christian church. Near the temple is a reservoir. On the 

ite of the temple wall are figures of the sun, moon, and Ganpati, Below 
temple is a small rock-cut cistern of fresh water with a square mouth 

losed by a stone Lid. 

KSLmala- The inscription mentioned at p. 1 96 is of four lines. In the 
aeoond and third lines can be made out the name * Miluji Gambhirriv 
lindir.' The inscription does not seem to be more than a ccutuiy and a 
If old. 
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Malum. One of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden in Thiina 
as brought from a step- well at Kelve Mdhim. It is of reddish sandstone 



I On ibe eont bank of the Ros^Ia pond is a group of well-earned Masalm&n tomb* 
on a weU-l)uilt but ruined nioaonry plinth. On the west tomb is encraved in Arabic 
tiers : Ayfi janii'-ad-diimid biyhairi hul'jhatin : Limon (ajma'-nd-dritiyd tpa anta 
uttin. ThiB may be trc-nslated ' Oh ! gatherer of wealth, without provision (for 
joamey to the next world), for whom dost thou gather wealth, since thou mutt 
'm\ Mr. GhnUm Muhammad Munshi. 
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4' long by 9" bro&d and 10" thick. The inscription is on two faces, 
lines on one fewse ami six lines in continuation on the other face. In 
beginning is the year * Shri Shak Samvatu 1211 ' (a.d.1289). None ol 
rest can be madu out except two names, the illusti'ious lyarandev and 
illustrious Ndrandev. 

Mulgaon- In June 1 882 a hoard of silver coins was found at Kondiv 
near Mulgaon by Mr. De- Almeida a landed proprietor. The coins arc 
of the same king. The letters of the legend appear from their form to Im; < 
about the fourth or fifth century. The coins are struck on the Kshatrat 
coin pattern. The legend reads, * The illustrious KrishnarAja, the 
lord meditating on the feet of his mother and father.' AV>out sixty ooi 
bearing the same legend were found about ten years ago at Devli 
village in Biglan in Ndsik ; another hoard of them was found In 1881 
Ksilbadevi in Bombay. KrishnarJija must hare held Nislk and the Nor 
Konkan about the fourth or tifth century after Clirist. It appears probabU 
as suggested by General Cunningliani and Mr. Fleet, that the king is the 
early Kishtrakuta Krishna who ruled from about A,D. 375 to 400.^ 

Panvel has eleven temples, three dargJuia, four mosques, a synagogue 
six ponds, and four rest-houses or dfiarvishdlus. Of the eleven temples one 
VirupAksh Mahddev, built by B41iji Krishna Bdpat, enjoys a yearly aUo\ 
ance of £'2 (Rs. 20). Of the other ten which have no allowances, two 
Balliileshvar Mahidev and RAmji were built by the same BilAji B^pat ; 
of Rdmeshvar was built by R;ighoji Bhote ; a second of RAmji was built 
Saklatsing K[hodesing Jam&ddr ; one of Blrishneshvar by B^pat's vn 
KrishndbAi ; one of BAlAji by MArvddia and othertraders ; one of Vithoba 
Sonirs; a second of BAMji by VAnis and Th.-ikurs; one of LakshminAriyi 
by Prabhus; and a second of Rdmesh%'ar in KolivAda by KdmAtis. All the 
three Musalmin shrines enjoy allowances. One of Pir Karamali enjoys 
allowance of £11 I6s. (Bs. 118) and 511^ acres of land assessed at £1( 
1I«. (Rs. 105-13); another of Pir BAlu Mia has an allowance of 
acres assessed at 18«. 8d (Rs. 9-5^ ; and a third of Pir ShAhu Jamdl 
an allowance of 41*1! acres of land assessed at £1 19<f. (Rs. 19-8-3). N< 
of the four mosques has any allowance. Three of them, built by 
Musalmiu community, are the JAma mosque in PAtil street, anotht 
iu Vajhe street, and a third in Bhusar street The fourth in tla 
KharalvAda was built by Dadu Mia BAlu Mia RAut Of the six ponda, 
VadAla built by BAlAji BApat has an allowance of lOH acres of U 
assessedat £1 15s. (Rs. 17-t), The others, without allowances, are the J 
built at a cost of £8000 (Ra, 80,000)- by Karamsi HansrAj the Boxul 
merchant, who built the steps leading to the Elephanta eaves ; Ki 
built by KrislmAbAi wife of BAlAji BApat ; DevAle built by BAlAji BAj 
NAkhoda Koge ; and two others Lendale and Dudole whose builders are 
known. Of the four restrhouses, one RAmjichi built by Saklatsing Khodesii 
JamAdAr enjoys an allowance of llH acres of land assessed at £2 17*. 6d 
(Ra. 28-12). Of the others which have no allowance, one on the Vadi 
pond was built by BAlAji BApat ; another in Vajhe street was built 
BalvantrAv Ganesh Ozo ; and a third on the IsrAle pond by Karani 
HansrAj. Across the Godhi river, about half a mile east of Panvel, is a fii 
dam, which was built in 1865-66 from local and municipal funds, the k 
fund contribution being £400 (Rs. 4000). The dam pounds tlie water ( 
the river for nearly a mile, and along the banks is some fine sugarcane ' 
land. 5 



1 Arch. 8ar. Bep, IX. 30; Kinarese Dynasties, 31 note 2. 

2 Dr. Borgeu' List of Archioological Remains. < Mr. W. B. Mulook,C. S. 
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^" Pela'r. One of the stones in the Collector's garden in Thina waa 
brought from Pelir, eight miles north-east of Bassein. The stone is 3' 10" 
long by r 10" broad and 8" thick. On the top are the sun and moon on 
either side, and between them an inscription in eleven lines. The year 

l^^s lost. The king is the illustrious Arakesvar, perhaps the tenth Silihara 

^Bfeing Arikeshari, of whom a copper-plate has been found bearing date 

^Shak9Z9 (A.D.1017).i 

Pulu Sonala. The following details of the caves are contributed 

by Pandit BhagvjinUl Indraji. The caves are cut from east to west. Cave I 

(38' X 23) is broken and without sculpture. From the traces of partition 

walls there seem to have been four cells. Cave 2 (22' x 18') seems to have 

been a simple cell with a reservoir (18' x 7'). In front of this cave are 

m traces of an outer wooden roof. Cave 3 is a cell ten feet square with a 

^^breranda to the left and a gateway facing north-we«t Cave 4 is a cell 

^^Bwelve feet square, with the gateway facing north-west and two rock-cut 

^H|l»enches in its right and left comers. Cave 5 is a cell ten feet square. 

^BCave 6, the best of the group, has a hall (54' x 38') with a central shrine 

and two side cells in the back wall. The roof is supported by six pillars. 

Of the two innermost pillars, the left has a sculptured image of the goddeas 

MahLshmardini or the Bu Halo-demon slayer, and the right has a similar 

figure of another goddess. The sculpture of the pillars is good, probably 

not later than the eighth century. In a recess in the bcu;k wall, 

* ■where the object of worship is generally placed, is a pit about five feet 
Beep. This pit was probably cut as a place t^ meditate in, the ascetic for 
whom the cave was made apparently having belonged to the Yog or 
Meditation School,^ The gateway of tliis cave has a good general view 
of the country at the base of the Sahyidris. Cave 7 is a cell (13' x 12') ; 
cave 8 is a cell five feet square with a reservoir (34' x 28') ] caves 9 and 10 
are broken cells ; near 10 is a cistern. Cave 1 1 is a broken cell. 

Pulu, spelt 'Powlee' in the maps, is probably the Pilee of the Russian 
traveller Nikitin (1470) eight days from Chaul on the way to Junnar.' 

Puri, the capital of the northern SiliUiiraa (A.D. 816-1260) and 
I p robably of the Mauryaa (a.d. 584), has not been identified. The earliest 
HBnention of it is in a capper-plate of a.d. 584. It is thexe described as Puri, 
^Ithe goddess of the fortunes of the western ocean, besieged with hundreds 
d ships.* This description shows tliat Puri was a coast town. Of the 
possible coast towns Th^na and Chaul may be rejected as they appear in 
inscriptions in which Puri also occ\ir8 ;^ Kalyin and Sopiira may be given 
up as unfit for an attack by sea, and to SopAra there is the further objection 
that it is mentioned in an inscription in which Puri also occurs.' There 
remain Mangalpuri probably M^igithan (Sk. Mangalaathibia) in Sdlsette, 



J Amatic Researches, L 356 - 367. > See above, p. 290. 

' ' We left CliiviJ, and went by land in eight days to Pilee to the Indian mountains; 
tbeace in ten days to Oorari (?), and from that Indian town to Jooneer (Jnnnar) in 
■is days. Major's India in the XVth Century ; Nikitin, 9, 

« Ind. Ant. V. 70. 72 ; VIIL 242, 244. 

» Ajiatio Reaearchea, L 357 M7 : Ind. Ant. IX. 35, 38, 44 ; and an unpublmhed 
eopper-plate of AparAjit (a.d. 997) in the posseasion of Pandit Bhagvinldl. 

« UiA. Ant. IX. 35, 38, 44. In the Shrikantha Charita (1134-1146) Sopira is 

entioned oa the place from which AparAditja the Konkan king uent hia delegate 

I Kiahmiv (Jonr. Bnm. Br. Roy. As. Soc.XH. Extra Number 61, cxv). From this 
t>r. BUhler infers (SitzungBberichte. 25th May 1882) that Sopara was one of the 
ro«dence« »nd capitala of ApariUlitya. The SilahAra kinga probablv did reside at 

ktimea at SopAra. Bat for the r«aiiona noted in the text it aeema ttnlikely that Sop&ra 
was their head capital Pari. 
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Oh&ripuri or Santapuri that is Elephanta, Rijipuri in Janjira, an( 
vUJage of Puri near Bassein. Neither Miigtlthan nor Riijdpuri has re 
of on old capital.' Puri village lies about 500 yards south-west of Ml 
or Baasein Road station. Its full name is said to be BurhAnpur, bi 
generally called Puri and it is mentioned as Puri In a Mariitha eliron 
of the siege of Baasein in 1738.' But there are no signs of old remains 
or near the village, and no large ponds or other mai'ks of an old city, 
buildings may have been used by the Portuguese in fortifying B« 
but it is unlikely, if Puri was a place of consequence, that all trace 
former importance should have disappeared. In favour of GhArdpuri 
Santapuri, that is Elephanta, are the remains of the brick fouudatioi 
and brick wells v/hich have befrn found along its north and nortln 
shores. There is also in the Gujarat history the KumArpal Charitra, 
description of the SU^idra capital as the sea-girt Shat4nandpuri, a nair 
which is unknown in the North Konkan but which may be a form 
Santapuri. Another reference to the ' lords of the islands' helping the I 
or south Gujardt chief Biirap (see Part I. p. 436), seems to belong to thi 
Sil&hdras and favours the view that their capital was on an islancL^ 

Sandor, three miles north of Bassein, has an inscribed stone 3' 4" Ic 
by 2' 5" broad and 1' 3" thick. The stone lay in a pond under two feet 
water, and the letters are therefore well preserved. The inscription 
entire in twenty-two lines, the last two being half lines. The letters araj 
old Marilthi. The inscription is important It is dated Hijra 966 (A.i 
1558), and has in the third line ' in the prosperous reign of Nayak Ldro 
the lord of the western ocean'. The rest is not clear. Half a mUe sout 
of the pond in which this stone was found is another small pond cftlii 
Relbiv, where was a slab of white trap 4' 4" long by 1' 1" brc 
8" thick.* On the top is a water pot, kolnifk, with the sun to its 
and the moon to its left. Then follows the inscription in twenty lines, 
last four lines rubbed out and re-carved on the rubbed surface. The kii 
name, .Tetugi, occura in the fifth line. He is called the Grandfather of Kin^ 
rayapiiam-aha and Konkan universal monarch Koiilana chakravi 
titles which show that he was a Sil^^ra. The date is Wednesday 
fifteenth of the dark half of Mayh, Shak 1177 (a.d.1255). His minister 
are Shri Udayiprabhu, Miyiniiyak, Didaprabhu, and Jasamin&yak. Tl 
donee is the astrologer Kheidev to whom a grant is recorded of a garden" 
in the part called Nivaji within the limits of Sandor villaga The l»«t 
four lines are hard to make out. A high road, rajpath, is mentioned, and 
something more is said about the astrologer Kheidev. Mention is alftO 
made of a head-<iuarter station Ndgapur, probably the modem NAgAon por 
two miles east of Bassein fort. It seems probable that this port, not th^ 
KolAba Nigaon or Nagothna, is the Nigapur mentioned in tJie Anantdet 
inscription.* About ten yards from this stone lies a broken Nan^ 



i Mangalpturi in mentioned as the o&pitAl of the 8«cond SildhAra king PulashAkI 
in an inscription in Kanheri cave 78 (aee nhove, p. 177 : for MiaAthaa see p. 2I6{ 
Dr. Burgesa proposes BAjApuri on the ground that it is still the bead-quarters of j 
sab-division, and because some shadow of royalty hangs about the name. But to 
objection noted in the text and its distance to the south seem to go against the 
identification. s KdryetihAsa Sangraha. May 1881 ; Sishthichi Bakhar. 13. 



m 



a Elephanta has been proposed by Mr. Watben (Joar. R. A. 8. [O. S.] 11. 384, 
compare lod. Ant. V. 277). Details of the remains at Elephanta are mvcn a'^ "" 
pn. 60. 61, 90-92, 94,95. Do Conto gives ' Santapori ' as a name of Elephanta. 
above p. 87 note. The two copper-pUtes found m 1865 at the Moreh buiding-place 
are nniortanately missing. See above, p. 80 note 1. 

* This stone is now in the Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 6 Ind. Ant. IX. 38, 44. 
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^H2' 10" xV 6"xr5") with bells and ornaments. About ninety yards 
^HErom the Nandi is an inscribed stone 3' 2" long by 1' 9" broad and 7" thick. 
^HThe letters are entirely worn away. The ass-curse appears below. 

^" Sopa'ra. A second examination of the relics sliowed that the ten thin 
fragments of earthenware are closely alike in colour thickness and textura 
jOne of the two thick pieces is looser in grain and less uniform in colour than 
le ten thin pieces, but the difference is not more than ia found between 
"the thin well baked sides and the thicker less thoroughly burnt bottom or 
rim of the same earthen vessel. The piece of middle thickness is doubtful. 
It is dark and rough on one side and has a layer of white on the other side, 
[t looks like a fragment of burnt bone. But the microscope seems to show 
lat it is earthenware, perhaps the remains of some slight oi-namentation 
finer clay than the rest of the bowl. It has been suggestetl that the 
?lics are the remains of the begging bowl of some looil Buddhist saint 
Jr preacher.' But if the begging bowl had belonged to a local saint the 
whole bowl would have been preserved. The smallness of the fragments 
md the surrounding circle of Buddhas show' that the SopAra relics were 
slieved to be pieces of the alms-bowl of Gautama Buddlia. 

Relics of Buddha's bowl have a special interest from the resemblance 
jtween the legends which gather round Buddha's bowl and the legejids 
rhioh gather round the Graal, the holy bowl of westtTu Europe. Sir Henry 
Tule speaks of Ga.utama's begging bowl as the Buddhist Graal. ^ He 
iotices the resemblance between the wanderings of Gautama's bowl and 
' the phantom of the cup that came and went* ; the cures worked by 
Gautama's bowl and the western belief tliat if a man could touch or syo 
le Graal he was healed at once of all his ills ; the power which both 
jwla possessed of nourishing their worshippers ; and the l)elief common 

the legends that the times would grow so evil that the holy cup would 

caught to heaven and disappear.' 

In the begiiuiing of the fifth centxiry the past and the future history 

jf Gautama's bowl were told by an Indian Buddhist to the Chinese 

Igrim Fall Hian. The Indian's account was that Buddha's bowl was 

at Vaishi'ili the modern Besarh on the Ganges about twenty-seven 

toilea north of Patna. In Fah Hian's time the bowl was on the borders 

)f (idndhara in the PeshAwar relic momid.* In al»out a hundred years 

it would go beyond the Oxus to the country of the western Yuetchi. 

a hundred years with the Yuetchi it would pass (600) to KLhoten 

of Ydrkand. The eighth century would find it at Koutche,^ to the 

of Khoten. In the ninth century it would }>e in Cliina. It would 

ss the tenth century in Ceylon and the eleventh century in Mid-India. 

would then go to the paradise of Maitreya or the coming Buddha 

in Tushita. Maitreya would say with a sigh, ' Gautama's bowl ia come.' 

ST seven days' worship it would go back to India, and a sea dragon 
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' The Time* of India. I3th May 1882. » Yule'a Marco Polo, U. 264-266. 

* Ou tbo day nn which the (iraal hafl been seen it« guardians could not be woundeiL 
Sariaz LJuuld'a Strange Myths. 13). The K&ndahAr bowl cured etckness (Le Messarior's 
[andiduir. 225). The Gmal supported prisonora cut off from food ; it supplied all 
inda of meat (Baring Gould, 340-349). The Ceylon-China Vkjw] made one man's 
■ ire enough for five (Yula'a Marco Polo, II. 264). When the Graal jp^ea, Arthur's 
ble of Knights is dissolved (Coleridge's Introduction to Furnivall'a Le Morte Arthur, 
ii.) ; when the bowl goes Buddhism fades. (Koeppcn's Buddhism, 1. 526). 
Fah Hian saw the PeahAw-ir b<jwl. See below, p. 408. 

This prophecy was not fuliilled. The Peab&wu- bowl was t«k«n to Persia abont 
000. See below, p. 408. 
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would take it to Lis palace and keep it till Maitreya was about to 
become Buddha. It would then divide into four and return to the four, 
nilora of the Air from whom it originally carae. When Maitrey« 
became Buddha the four kings of the Air would present him with the 
bowl. All future Buddhos would use it, and when the bowl diEappeared, 
the law of Buddha would perish. * 

According to the Christian story of the Graal,' when Lucifer revolted 
the archangel Michael cut off one of the jewels of his crown. The 
jewel fell on earth and was formed into a bowl which the queen of Sheba 
pi-esented to Solomon. It passed in time to Joseph of Arimathea who 
offered it to Christ for the Last Supper. When Christ's side was pierced, 
Joseph caught the blood in the bowl. He guarded the sacred vessel 
for many years, and was carrying it to Europe when he died. The charge 
of the bowl was then entrusted to Titurel, who, according to one story, 
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was the descendant of an Asiatic prince named PeriUus, who had ooind , 
from the east and married a French princess. A fort and templM 
were buOt in its honour and an order of knighthood was founded toi^ 
guard it. The bowl produced all that could be desired and the sight 
of it ensured eternal youth. Titurel lived for four hundred years. His 
successors proved unworthy of their charge ; the order of knighthood 
was dissolved and the castle was ruined. The bowl began to flit from 
place to place. It appeasred at Camelot before Arthur's court, and when 
it withdrew the knights vowed to go in search of it. It was seen by 
Sir Bors and Lancelot, but they were unworthy to touch it.* According 
to the English version the only knight who was brave enough and pure 
enough to touch the bowl was Galahad, and he lived in charge of it as 
ruler of the mystic city of Sarras, till at last with the bowl his spirit rose 
to heaven. According to the German version the successful knight wui 
Percival, who went with the bowl to India to the court of Prester John,' 
Some of the details of tliis legend, as German scholars have supposed 
may have been brought from the east through Spain into France, and to 
some extent the whole story runs parallel with the stories of Buddha's 
bowl. At the same time the resemblance seems to be only in the surface 
ornament. Arthur's Percival turns out to be the Christian counterpart 
of an earlier Celtic Peredur, that is the bowl-keeper, and the Graal has 
been traced through the story of Bran the Blessed, to a time when it 
figured in Druid worship as a dish on which human sacrifices were offered. 
According to the German scholar Sepp the myth of the Graal has its root 
in the legends of the oldest tribos of Europe." 

The following is a summary of the story of Gautama's relics, of the history 
of the chief bowls which have been worshipped as Gautama's alms-l:K>w], and 
of the grounds for holding tliat the Sopiira relics have a better claim than 

) Beal's Fah Wan, 161-163. 

' The word Orail qeema to come from Gradal a French word for a large deep Hi*k 
used at the tables of the rich (Baring Gould's Strange Myths, ^9). Its other name 
RaDgrail (that is Saag-real or royal hloud) prob&bly arotie from the Christian legend that 
the bowl was used to hold tho blood of Chriat. 

» Boriiig Goulds Strange Myths, 342. 

* A shortaccouiit of the quest of theGraal is given in Hartley Coleridge's Introdactit 
to FamivaU'a I^e Morte Arthur. Compare Baring Oould's Strang Myths, 3:^9, 341. 

^ Prester John's court is Central Asia. This suffgests some inkling of the bol 
Buddhist bowls at Kandahiir, Ualkh, and L&dak. See below, p. 408, 409. 

^ Compare Baring Gould, 338. TheGraal iaagennine C'Cltic myth with its roots is 
the mysteries of Dniidiam. Tliis account is taken from Baring Gould's Strange Mytlw 
of the Middle Ages, 354, 361 ; from H . Coleridge's Introdnctton to P^omivairs Le t^orta 
Arthur ; and from the article Graal in the Ratisbone Allgemeine Realencyktopedii 
1869. 
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y other relics to represent the true ahns-bowl. The story of the disposal 
Gautama's relics is simple and natural, and differs little in the Buddhist 
oka of the north and in the Buddhist books of the south. The story 
must therefore be old and is probably based on fact.i Wlien Gautama, 
feeling that deatli was near, H'ished to l>e alone, he found it hard to 
persuade his loving followers the Litchhava or Lichhavi princes of 
VaiahAli to stay behind.- Touched by their love he left them his alms- bowl.' 
After Gautama's death, near the city of Kushinagar or K4sia,* a splendid 
pyre was built, and when the pyre was consumed the sweet pearl-like ashes 
were gathered stnd guarded by the rulers of the city. Seven neighbouring 
kings disputed the right of the people of Kushinagar to keep the relics.' 
They gathered armies and sun'ouiwled the city. The rulers of Kushinagar 
refused to part with their treasura A battle was imminent when a 
Brdhman quieted the rival kings, dwelt on the disgrace of shedding blood 
over the ashes of the gentle Gautama, moved them to religious enthusiasm, 
and, while they l>ent in worship before the relic casket, slipped into his 
turban the right tooth the most valuable of the remains, and diWded the ashes 
Into eight equal shares. The kings carried away their shares, and each 
in his capital built a mound over the aahes.^ According to one account 
within twenty years, through the influence of the Patriarch Mdhdk^hyapa, 
all the relics except the Rdjagrsinia share, were brought together by Ajitasatta 
king of Magadha and a great mound was built to the south-east of 
BAjagriha.' After about two hundred years, the emperor Ashok, in liis zeal 
for the Buddhist faith, overran the lands of the eight kings, opened seven 
the mounds, and took the relics.^ 
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The Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsong saw a pillar at KushioAgar, where the story of 
the distribution of cfautama's relics was engraved, Julien'a Iliwen Thaang, II, 346. 
This pillar was probably as old aa the time of Aahnk, perhaps one of Ashok a pillan. 
' Vaish&li ia the modem Beaarh twenty^soven milea north of Patna. 
' Beal'a Fab Hian, 95. According to Bcal thiii story was engraved nn a pillar near 
VaiahAli. Klaproth's tranalation ia different and meamngleu. Foe Koue Ki, 235. 
^^- * Kiaia is thirty-five mile* east of aorakhpur. Cunnineham's Arch. Sur. Rop. I. 76. 
^B * 1'^e seven kings were, king Ajdsat of KAjagriha, the Hhdkyas of KapUa, the 
^Hjichhavis of Vau«hali, the Balayas of Allakappa, the Kausalas of Rdmaaprima, the 
^^prihtnans of Wettha<lipa, and the MolliyauB of P4va. Hardy's Manual of Buddhiam 
^Pnd Ell.), 3G4 ; Bhdsa Topes, 291. 

• The story is told from the northern books in Jnlien's Hiwen Tbsang, II. 346-348 
and m, ."^l ; from Cejlon nourcea in Hnnly'a Manual of Buddhisui ('2nd Ed.), 362-365 ; 
)m Chinese sources in Beal'a Fah Hian, 90, 108 ; from a Chinese Ceylon hook of the 
renth oeaturj' in As. Res. XX. 196-198 ; and, from Thibet Bounces by Csoma de Korea 
As. Res. XX. 91. A ninth mound waa built by the Brdhman who divided the 
lio« over the gold vessel in which the ashes were measured. Hardy's Manual (2n(l 
'.), 365 ; Bumoafs Introduction Al'Hicrtoire dn Baddhiame Indicn, I. 372. A 
lid was built by Brihmans who got so share and went to the burning place 
I together some ashes and eartu. Seal's Fah Hian, 93. Foe Konc Ki, 

■lJ^.i ii's Hiwen Thsang, II. 332. Compre Koeppen's Buddhism, I. 116. Cftums 

in As. Kern. XX. 316,317. Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, 30) gives the following 

identification of the ten relio mounds : Rajagriba, capital of Magadha by 

Aj&tasatta ; VHish&li or Beaarh north of Patna by the Lichhavis ; KapLlvastu between 

Ondh and Gorakhpur by the Shdkyas ; Rimagr&ma near Gorakhpur by the Kausalai ; 

Wetthad ipo or Bettiya by the Brdhmana ; Pava west of Besarh by the Malliyona ; 

and Kushmara or Kisia between Benares and Besarh by the Malliyans. A ninth 

1 raised over the charcoal at Peppholivano between Kapilvastu and Kushinira by 

Moriyans, and a tenth by the Brihrnan mediator over the vessels in which he 

■urea the reUcs. 

Canningham'B Bhilsa Topes, 30. Mrs. Summers' Histoire dc Bouddha, 17C. Other 

do not mention the collceting of the relics by king Aj4taaatta. See Koeppen's 

iddhism, I. 117. 

Ashok spared one of the mounds which he found guarded by Ndgaa or Dragons. 

I's Fah Hian, 90; Remusat's Foe Koue Ki, 227. According to Hardy (Manual, 

the relic mounds were built at R(ljagi-iha, Kapila, Wisala. Allakappa, 
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Every tovm in Lidia, whose wealth was more than £100.000,' was 
to build a relic mound. They were oflered a share of (Jautauia's relitrs, i 
were promised that the merit of the work should belong to the city and not I 
the sovereign. The cities agreed and while '84,000' mounds were buildit 
Ashok, with the aid of spirits,* divided the relics into 84,000 parcels, niii 
for eiu:h parcel, set apart a vase with a fillet-lx>und lid, and four caskets 
gold, of silver, of crystal, and of lapis lazuli or of glass.^ A set of caskdi 
and a vase were sent to each town where a moiuid wiu building, and 
people were warned to be rea^y so that on a day not far off, when the 
would be darkened, all the relics might be laid in their places at the 
instant over tlie whole of India.* 

It is not stated that fragments of Gautama's bowl formed part of 
relics distributed by Ashok. The reason of this may l>e, that after A&h 
time a mystic meaning attached to Gautama's l>owl. The bowl came 
he viewed as the symbol of the office of Buddha. Tlie belief got ab 
that the bowl had been handed from Buddha to Buddha tUI it 
to Gautama, and that, when Maitrcya the coming Buddha should app 
Gautama would pass the bowl to him in token that he received him 
his successor. The life of Buddlia, as written in the Buddhist hoi 
books, is so overgrown by sun-poems that it is not easy to reach 
basis of historic fact which the sun legends overlia Still, in spv 
of the overgrowtli of sun allegory, there seems no reason to doubt th; 
C^utama was a real man, that he lived as an ascetic and teacher, that 
gathered followers, that he spent most of his life in Boh^r, and that 
died not far from the town of Kdsia. One detail of liis death, yfh< 
probableness and simplicity help to make it trustwortliy, is the gift of 
alms-bowl to the Lichhavis of Vaish^." Of what this alms-l>owl was 
made is not stated. But from the strictness of the rule which 
introduced among Buddliist monks in very early times, there seems 
reafion to doubt that it was either of clay or of iron.* 
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fiAmagrdm, Wettha^lipa, Piva. and Kuahinlra. Other aocounte of the relic monndi 
built by Aabok arc given in J. R. As. XX. 196 ; in Koeppen's Duddhism, I. 516 ; from 
Thibet sources by Csoma in Ab. Rea. XX, 317 ; and from Nep&l sources in Mitni'a 
Indo-Aryansi, 11. 413. According to the Burmese* books Ashok knocked down Uie 
tnounds at Besarh (Wethali), Kapilvastu, Allakappa, PAva, and Koutteinaron, mad 
found nothing. He spared the Kilga-guardcd mdund in the village of R&ma. Ho 
rebuilt the mounds he found empty, and, when nearly in despair, was shown the n 
where the relics had l>cen hid by EAshyapa iu P<a<.l»igio (KAjaffriha) and founa 
ruby M'liich showed tliat he had been fated to open the mound. Bigandet'a Life 
Gaudama, 378. 

' A Koti oi Suvamof, a hundred thousand gold pieces. Julieo's Hiwen Thsang, 
12. The number is indefinite. 

' Yakkas, according to Bnmouf (Int. I. 373) ; spirits and demons according to 
Hiwen Thaang (Jnlien, 418). 

' Beal in his Fah Hian translates this word by glass. Eight)' -four is 
number with Buddhists and Jains. Compare Beal's Fah Hian, 108. The ntunber 
seven into twelve, perhaps the seven planets and the twelve signs of the Zodi. 
BbJlsa Topes, 99 ; 84 pecks of relic*. J. R. A. S, XX. 198 ; 84,000 wivea ' 
Bodhiaattva. Jour. As. (VII. Series), III. 406-412. 

* Burnouf's Introduction, I. 360-373, Julien's Hiwen Thsang, 11. 418*420. 
According to Hiwen Thsang the share of relics in one of the mounds was 53 ctniilitrtt, 
that is about one pint. Ditto 418. 

' M. .Senart has detected a sun fragment in an incident whose historic value was^ 
according to Hiwen Thsang, borne out by an inscription of Ashok. But 
incident, Buddha's return by a ladder from a visit to his mother in heaven 
evidently marvellous and allegoric. Journal Asiatique, IU. 324. 

" Authorities agree that the Buddhist monk's begging bowl was either of clay or 
of iron. Seal's Fah Bian. 36 ; Remusat's Foe Koae Ri, 82 : Hardy's Eastern Mnna- 
chism, 70; Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, I. €9 : Koeppeo's Buddhicim, 1.343. They 
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In addition to the clay or iron bowl, whicli Gautama used during his 
life and at his death left with the Lichhavis, two sets of mystic or 
allegoric bowls are connected with passages in the life of Buddha. Of 
these mystic Iwwls one set is of gold and the other set is of stone. 
Gold bowls are twice mentioned in connection with Uautama. Brahma 
received the infant Gautama at the time of his miraculous birth into a 
golden bowl and bore him in the bowl to Indra or the sky.' Again in the 
raarvel'laden passage where Gautama overcomes the evil MAra, and 
becomes Budftha, the lady Sujata brings him the milk of a thousand cows 
in a golden bowl.- When Gautama finishes the milk he takes the golden 
bowl and to test his supernatural power throws it on the water. The 
bowl floats up the river, till it strikes against the three other golden bowls 
i>»rhich the tliree former Budclhas had thrown into the river when it is draMTi 
[down by the Ndga king the lord of the water. ^ 

The stone set of mystic bowls was given to Gautama by the four rulers 
f the Air. When Buddha had overcome Mara, two merchants who were 
ing were warned by the spii'it of the wood that Buddlia was in the forest 
t for food The mercliants Vjrought him parched grain and honey, and 
autama would have taken their oflering, but he had no bowl. At once the 
four Powers of the Air, each from his quaj-ter of heaven, came bearing a 
golden bowl. Gautama would not use gold : they brought him silver ; 
ver also was too costly, and they brought him stone. That no envy 
ight stir their hearts Gautama took the four stone bowls, laid one 
inside of the other, and ate the parched grain and honey.* 

Of these two sets o^ mystic bowls the gold bowls seem to be parts of the 
*un-poem with which the chief events in the lif« of Gautama are overlaid. 
According to Senart, the golden bowl in which Brahma laid the infant 
Gautama is the sun, the golden bowl of the Atharva Ved.° The goldeji 
bowl presented by tlie lady Sujata is also in Senart's opinion mystic and 
part of the sun imagery. The golden bowl is the sun, the river into which 
Gautama throws the bowl is the water of the firmament, and SujAta's 
offering of milk typifies the sacrifices which enable the sun to run his daUy 
course." According to Senart the four mystic stone bowls received from 
the four kings of the Air are a variation of the sun-poem and like Suj^ta's 
golden bowl represent the sun.' But the fact, that from very early times 
stone bowls liave been shown and worshipped as the Ixiwls received by 
Gautama from the Air kings, makes it probable that after Gautama's 
death begging bowls were manufactured of stone, and a story had to be 
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differ m toita ahape. Cunningham {Bhiba Topes, 70) thinks it had an upper part 
and a short neck. Arnold (Light of Asia, 196) describes it as shaped melon-wise, and 
Koeppen (1. 343) says, ' It was lartto, round, and pot-l>ellicd like a tea-pot ; the Bbape 
perhaps copied from a skull.' The question ot the form of the Buddhiat begging 
bowl 13 noticed in detail in the account of the Kanheri Cavea above, p. 144. 
An. Ite». III. 383. Senart in Journal Asiatique, III. 391. 
Senart in Jour. As. Til. 319. 

» .Seuart in Jour. As. III. 319 ; Alabaster's Wheel of the Law, 145, 146; Koeppen's 
ddhiam, I. 626. According to one account Indra rescued the bowl from the NAga 
king. 

* The story is told in Julion's Hiwen Thaang, II. 482 ; Kemusat'a Foe Koue Ki, 
291; Beal'a Fah Hian, 125; and Hardy's Manoal of Buddhiam (2nd Ed.), 187. 

' Jour. As. ni, 391, 392. Ho notices other references to rnystic ImjwIs in the 
account of Gautama a infancy, and compares the worship of Krishna under the form 
of a golden bowl. * Jour. As. Ul. 391, 392. 

' In support of this he notices that, according to one account, the bowls given by 
Air kings were thrown into the air by Oautaraa and carried to Brahma's heaven. Do. 
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invented to explain their number, and why they were made of stone aiitl 
not of clay. 

During the last two thousand yearu five chief Iwwls have been worshipped 
as Gautama's Begging Bowl ; the Ceylon bowl, the Pt«h4war bowl, the 
China bowl, the Kandahir bowl, and the Lddak bowL All of these, 
except the Lildak liowl, have been of stone and have claimed to represent 
the stone bowls received by Gautama from the four kings of the Air. 
According to Ceylon accounts a stone bowl and numerous relics were sent hj 
Axhok to the king of Ceylon.* In the first century before Christ' this bowl 
was carried to India by a Tamil invader, and was not recovered for about 
four hundred years.' Fah Hian makes no mention of the Oeylon bowl* 
If it was not in Ceylon in the fifth century tlie bowl came back at some 
later date, as, towards the end of the thirteenth century, it was sent from 
Oeylon to Cliina at the request of the great Moghal Emperor Kublai Khaa* 
Marco Polo (1290) describes this bowl as of very beautiful green porphyry, 
and a Chinese writer of the fourteenth century { 1 350) states that the >k)w1 
received from Ceylon was the bowl presented by the four heavenly kings. 
It was neither of jade, copper, nor iron : it was purple and glossy, and when 
struck it rang like glass.* Since tlie thirteenth century the bowl has either 
been brought back from China or a new bowl has been made, as a befgiAS 
bowl is shown in the Milegaon monastery in Kandy.7 

Apparently in the first century before Christ the famous SkylluaB 
Emperor Kanarki or Kanishka, the ruler of Afghanistan and north- west 
India and the great reviver of Buddhism, obtained a bowl of Gautama'tt 
and, at PeahAwar, built for it a relic mound 470 feet bigh and 580 
round. ^ Early in the fifth century (410) this bowl was seen at Peshi' 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian- It was of blue black stone, able to 
hold one and one-eighth gallons, two inches thick, and made in four 
quarters. It was taken out every day and worshipped.' In the following 
century, probably in one of the Naushirvdn's (540-604) successful raids 
into northern India, this bowl was taken to Persia, and when Hiwen 
Thsang was in India (640) it was still in the palace of the Persian king.*** 

According to a doubtful story, the Chinese bowl came to China in the 



* Tumour's MahAwaDBO, 105, The fact that tbi« bowl waa of atone ia noticed ai 
page 248 of the MoliAwaoso. 

* Tamour'a Mah&waoso, 204. • Tumour 'a Mahawanao, 248. 

* See Beal, 348, 358 ; Fah Hian had seen a bowl at PeshAwar. 

» Yale'a Marco Polo, II. 259. « Yule's Marco Polo, II, 264. 

' Koeppen's Buddhiaio, I. 525 ; Ceylon haa also Gantama'a drinking Teasel and 
betel box. Ditto 526. 

* Beal'a Fah Hian, 35 : Julien'a Hiwen Thaang, XL 107. This ia parhapa the great 
MiLnikyAla ttupa which waa opened by Qeaeral Ventura in 1830* Wilaon'a Ariana 
Antiqoa, 31-3ti. 

* Beal'a Fah Hian, 38 ; Remuaat'a Foe Koue Ki, 77-83, The tranalationa differ io 
detuls. Kemua&t makes the capacity of the bowl moderate about twenty pounds^ 
while Beal makea it too big for a genuine bowl. The four quarters or seams in the 
bowl appear to have ariaen from a miataken idea of the legend of the four heavenly 
bowla. The text doea not state that the PeahAwar bowl was of atone. But ace 
Seal's note 2 page 38. Compare Koeppen'a Buddhism, I. 526. 

" JuUen'a Hiwen Thaang, II. 106 and IIL 179. Though he did not viait Penia, 
Hiwen Thaang passed along its north-cast frontier. His information about Per«ia 
in other respects seema trustworthy. Koeppen (I. 526) thinka the bowl was probably 
carried away by Khosroes II. (591-628), who got a vase full of pearls. Geaend 
Ominingham (Ancient Geography of India, 17 note 2) identifies this Persian bowl wittl 
the KandahAr bowl. He explains Hiwen Thaang'a atatctnent by the fact that in hi* 
time Kandah&r belon^god to Persia. The great difference of si«e (1^ gals, and 03 gala.) 
is against this identification. 
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or Bixth century after Christ, in charge of Bodhidharma the last great 
tuddhist apostle from India to China.* 

The Kandahir bowl has long been a famous object of worship. It 
is still to be seen in a thick clump of aah and mulberry trees to the east 
of old Kandahdr. It uj much respected by the local MusalmtLns, who say 
that it was brought by His Highness All, and call it Kash-guli Ali or All's 
pot. It was noticed in 1845 by Ferrier,' who describes it as one of the 
most famous relics of antiqmty, neither more nor less than the \i'ater-pot 
cf Fo or Buddha. It was, he says, carried to Kandah^ by the tribes, 
who, in the fourth century, fled from G&ndhir on the Indus to escape an 
invasion of the Yuetchi who made an irruption from Chinese Tartary for 
the purpose of obtaining the pot^ It was of stone and might hold twenty 
gaUoiiB. It was sacred and worked miracles. The Kandah&r bowl has 
lately (1878 - 1880) been seen and described by Dr. Bellew and Major Le 
Messurier.* According to these writers the bowl is of hard compact black 
porphyry which rings when struck. It is round, about four feet wide and 
two deep, with sides about four inches thick. The lip has twenty-four 
facets each about seven inches wide. From the bottom of the bowl scrolls 

) radiate to near the rim, where, on the inside, is a Persian inscription and on 
Ihe outside are foxir lines La Arabic characters. The capacity of the bowl la 
given at ninety -three gallons and the weight at about threcM^uarters of a 
jjion.' The trunk of the tree under which the bowl stands is studded with 
hundreds of iron nails and twigs representing cures for the tooth-ache. 

The L^ak bowl is described by Cunningham* as a large earthenware 

vase similar in shape to the two largest stone vases found in the BhUsa 

• mounda. Cunningham supposed it to be the same as the spitoon of Buddha 

which Fah Hian (410) saw at Kartchon west of Ydrkand, and which he 

describes as of the same colour as the Peshawar alms-bowl. ' 

The smallness of the fragments and the fact that they are of clay, not of 
stone, give the Sopdra relics a higher claim to represent Gautama's alms- 
bowl, than these heaven-bom wonder-working bowls which have remained 
unharmed by time and change.^ That, in the second century after Christ, 
they were believed to be pieces of the true bowl seems beyond doubt. 
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1 Remmat'i Foe Kone Ki, 83 ; Koeppen's Buddtustn, L 626. According to Be«l 
(Faih Hian, xxx.), Bodhidharma, better known u the wall-ganng BrAhmaa, did not 
reach Chins till 626. Beal says nothing of thia bowl. 

* Ferrier'a Caravan Jottmeya, 318 note. 

* Fenier do«a not give hia aathority,and the aocoant does not agree with Fah Hian 
or Hiwen Thaang. 

* Dr. B«llew'a Indus to the Tigris, 143 ; Major LeMeaanrier'a Kandah&r in 1879, 
2E3,S25. 

S Major LaMeMurier'a detailed meaaaremeata {outer diameter 4' 2". inner diameter 
3' 7i", Inaide depth 2* 3") ao cloaely oorreapond with General Cunningham 'a raea- 
■orementa (4^' in diameter and 2^ deep) of a atone bowl at Bhilsa, aa to aaggeat 
that like the Bbilaa bowl the Kandahir bowl may originally have been a tre« pot. 
See BhiUa Topes, 180. » Lidak, 3. 

7 Beal 8 Fah Uiao, 16. Aa quoted by Koeppen (Buddhiam, I. 526) tlio deacriptiona 
of the Kartchon and Lidak bowia do not agree. 

8 To the inatancea of the wonder-workina power of Buddha's bowla, which have 
been given above, the following may be added : A king of the Yuetchi determined 
to carry off the Peah&war bowl. Be aet it on an elephant, but the elephant fell 
under ita weight. He bailt a car and hameaaed in it eight elephaota, but the car 
stood faat. The bowl'a time for moving had not come, ao the king worshipped it and 
founded a monastery. Beal's Fah Hian, 38. Out of the Chineae bowl food for one 
aatisfied five, Yule 'a Marco Polo, II. 264 ; the Ceylon bowl brought rain, Tumour'a 

lahiwanao, 248; the ECandah&r bowl caret sickneaa, LeMesaurier, 225. 
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The date ia fixed by the coin of Gotoiniputra li. (A. IK 160). and, as lua 
l»emi noticed, the circle of Buddhaa which Burroands th<* rvlic c^U)k<l 
meooB that they are gathered round the niystic bowl which ia tf> be 
passed from Gautama to Maitreya. 

The special honour shonTi to Maitreya the Ooming Buddha in the 
Sopira ntupa suggests that Puma, the son of Maitriyani, the glory of Sopin 
and the apoetle of Bu(Idhi.<uii in the Konkan may be, or may locally have 
been claimed to be, Maitreya or the Coming Buddha.^ Maitroya la not an 
KbniaBible form of Maitrayaniputra, or son of Maitr^yani ; bat the 
similarity of the namea favours the suggestion that Puma was locally 
believed to lie tlie Coming Buddha. This belief finds support from the 
details of Puma's life preserved in M. BumouTs Introduction to Baddhiam. 
This story of his life shows that Puma, the son of Maitriyani, rose to th* 
highest rank. He became a Bodhiaattva or ]X}tential Buddha, and is one 
of the first of Gautama's followers who will hold the office of Buddha.* The 
high honour in which he was held is shown by the fact that Hiwen Thsang 
found a »tupa of Pumantaitrayani at Mathura, which was said to have beso 
built by Ashok.^ At the same time there are several difficulties in the 
way of the suggestion that the honour done to Maitreya in tlie Sopira ahtpa 
ia oonnected with a desire to show respect to Purna. Puma's title M 
Buddha is Dharmaprabh^sa,* not Maitreya. It is stated^ that the former 
name of Maitreya was Ajita, or the Unconquered, and that he wass 
Br&hman, not like Puma the son of a merchant. Further in th* 
introduction to the Lotus of the Good Law," among the beings who are 
gathered to hear Gautama teaching, Pumamaitrayaniputra appeara as an 
Arhat and Maitreya as a Bodliisattva Maliiaattva. 

Since the alx>ve was written, Dr. Burgess has stated that Maitreya is often 
confounded with Dharmaprabh4sa.7 Dr. Burgess does not give the authoritj 
for this statement If it is correct it greatly increases the probability that 
the prominent position given to Maitreya among the images that surround 
the relics was duo to the belief that Purna, the apostle of Sopira, was to be 
the Coming Buddlia. 

The tiime of Sopira, and 'the fact that Ashok engraved a set of hia edicts 
near the town, make it probable that Ashok presented the city with a set 
of oaskete and that a mound was built. The form of the present mound, 
so far as it can be ascertained, seems to show that it belongs to the time 
of Gotamiputra II., and no other mound has been found in 8op&ra. But 
tJie position of the stone casket inside of the more precious silver caaket 
suggests that it may have belonged to an earlier set of relics. 

It seems probable that, like other relics the fragments of the bowl were 
at first from time to time taken out and worshipped.^ But that by 
Gotamiputra 's time the belief in the symbolic meaning of the bowl had 
gained such strength, that it was felt that the remains of the bowl should 
be left untouched till the new Buddha came to claim them.^ 



1 Bumouf's Introduction, 235-274. * Le Lotua de la Bonne Loi, 122, 123. 

s Julien's Mdmoirs. I. 20a. < Le Lotus, 123. 

* Bumoufi Introduction, 65, 102. • Le Lotas, 1,2. » Ind. Ant. XI. 

8 For detailed acconnts of the worship of relics see F^ Hian (Beal, 41, 155), 
Hiwon Thflatig iJulion, II. 488). 

i^> The style of the head-dress and omamenta of the chief figure in the circle oC 
Buddhaa have been held by Pandit Bhagv^lil to belong to the seventh centnry, sihI 
therefore to show that the caoand was opened and the circle of images added at thai 
time. The aiie of styles of dress and ornament must be left to the decision of experts. 
At the isms time it may be org«d that the limits of time assigned bo old faahioua in 
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The following additions to the details given in the text arc taken from Appe&diz A* 
Pandit Bha^vanliU's papt^r in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the SopIra 

Royal Asiatic Society. On the outer surface of the coffer is a dark layer _,, _ .. ' 

like the glaze with which the old Jain and Brihmanic images called 
If^pi/a pratinuU or vamishetl images, are darkened and smoothed. The old 
broken image of the Jain saint NeminAth in Gimir is varnishetl in this 
way, and in the Briliinauic temple of Bet, near Dwjlrka, the coating of 
the old image of Ranchhodji sometimes falls in Aakes, which, under the 
name of Karal cJiandan^ are given to pilgrims as an object of worsliip. 
This coating is never used for modem images, but the Jains still apply 
it to old images. It is made from the following seven materials. l"lie resin 
of the adl or Shorea robusta, sandalwood charcoal, powdered oxide of 
iron or sulphate of iron in small quantities, fine myrobalan powder 
in small quantities, antimony, lamp black, and claritied butter in small 
quantities. These ingredients are powdered for several days on a block 
of stone by an iron hammer. A thin coating of this powder is first laid 
on, and the image is smoothed by a trowel, which has been rubbed with 
)wdored silicate of magnesia or oxide of tin to prevent it from sticking, 
further layers are added till the coating is tluck enough to form a smooth 
)lack surface. The coffer when now must have been of a bright shining 
black colour- 

Tlie casket and the images were sprinkled with a powder which formed The Poioder. 

layer about an inch deep on the bottom of the coffer and lay on the 

iiages in a thick crust of x'erdigris. This powder looks much like the 

ixture of aloe powder ttgrtrachuma, sandal powder chajidatmchunui, 

saffron powder kMarackitma, and caasia powder tnmdlafMtrnchurna, which 

fhe Nepilese Buddhist books frequently mention as thrown on Buddha by 

e gods. There are distinct traces of sandal and aloe ; the saffron may 

ve lost its yellow colour and so cannot be made out ; and apparently no 

>ia powder was used. This powder, which is called Gaiulhadravya, 

V4Bachuma, or Vdsakshepa, is still used by Brdhnmjis and Jains. Its 

Br^manical name is Abir. It is white in colour, and is mostly used 

worship and for throwing about duriiig the Holi holidays. Another 

Imond-coloured scented powder is called padi in OujarJiti and ghisi in 

Hindi. It is laid in smaU cloth bags or paper covers to scent robes and 

rich clothes. The Deccan ahir, or btdka, which is black in colour, is 

used in worship and at religious meetings, such as Bhajans, Kirtans, and 

^_fiardis Kathis, when it is applied to the foreheads of visitors.' The powder 

^MdiesB vre in many cues proviaiooaL Except when based od leparaie historkal eTidvoc*^ 
^^ the calculation of tho liraitfl of a fashion is founded on available materiala and is liable 
I to be changed by fresh discoveries. Apart from the quevtion of the age of the atyle of 
dreu and ornament the evidence of the Bopdra relica aoea to >bow tbat all are at least 
as early oa a^d. IGO. This, as far aa the form can stul be aacertaiaed, is the probable 
date of the mound, and the poaition of the relic ooSer in the centre of the mound, 
and the abaence of any aign of opening or paaaage from the aurf ace to the centre 
make it improbable that the relica were ever taken oat after the mound was built. The 
size of the atone coffer ehows that it was made to suit the copper caaket and the 
circle of goda. Ita position inside of the ailver caaket and ita shape make it possible 
that the atone casket beloDgs to an older set of relica. The rest aeem to be of the 
same time aod that time seems to be fixed by the date of the coin. It ia unlikely 
that any one should have opened the mound and added the circle of Bnddbaa without 
kvins inside any trace of when or by whoBi the additions were made. 
I Wnite Abir is made from the following ingredients : The root of the Andro- 
igon mnricatua Mh, the tuber of the H«dychium spioatum IcapumhlrhnJi, the 
DK>d of the Santalnm album rhnndon. and arrowroot or the flour of cleaned 
iorghum volgare. Besides from rdlot kapuraidchali, and chandan, the Gnjar^ 
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which tlie Jains make is of a pale yellow. It is used for worship, for 
sprinkling on newly consecrated images, and on disciples when first, 
admitted to holy orders.* 

With the eight Sopira Bnddhas the row of eight Buddhaa in a fiftlt^l 
century painting above the doorway of Ajanta Cave XVII. forms aa, 
interesting comparison. The eight Ajanta Buddhas are of one size, about 
twelve inches high, in panels eighteen inches by twelve. All are seated] 
oross-legged on cushions, and all have cushions beliind their backs. Except ' 
Maitreya, whose long tresses hang to his shoulders, all have close-cropped, 
curly or woolly hair rising to a knob on the crown. AH wear 
ascetic's robe. In some of the figures the robe is drawn over the Ic 
shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare ; in others it covers both shoulders 
and is fastened round the neck like a coat. Round the head of each is 
a nimbus, and eeich sits under his Bodhi tree. The eight figures form 
two sets of four. The four on the right vary in hue from wheat colour 
to umber brown ; the four on the left are black, perhaps because the colour 
has faded. The black Buddhas have also a white brow-mark which the 
others have not. The flower scroll and a belt of small figures under 
the four right hand Buddlias also differ troTn the flower scroll and 
the figures under the four left hand Buddhas. The figure most to 
the right is Maitreya, the Coming Buddha. He is painted in the act 
passing from being a Bodhisattva to be a Buddha. His skin is wheat 
coloured, and his hair falls in long tresses on his shoulders. He is 
as an ascetic in a brick-coloured robe drawn over the left shoulder, leaving^ 
the right shoulder bare. He wears the ornaments of a Bodhisattva, a 
rich tiara, earrings, a necklace, armlets, and anklets. He sits in the. 
Varamudra or Giving Position, his right hand over or resting on his right 
thigh, with open upturned palm, his left hand, also with upturned 
rests on his lap over his folded feet. He is seated imder a lor 
leaved tree which is difficult to identify. On Maitreya's right is ShiLkyamtii 
or Gautama, wheatrcoloured, in a salmon robe, which covers bot 
shoulders to the neck like a coat His hands are in the Dhann\ 
chakramudra or Teaching Position, both raised to the chest, the tip of ' 
left little finger caught between the points of the right thumb 
first finger. Over his head hangs a bunch of pipal, Ficus religi( 
leaves representing the tree under which he is sitting. On Gautama's 
right is Kishyapa, dusky yellow in hue, with a dark grey rolje covering 
both shoulders like a coat. His hands are in the Dhydnioaulra 
Metlitating Position, both laid in the lap, with upturned pahns, the rigl 
hand above. His tree is an uda7nbar, Ficus glomerata, with faded 
On K&sliyapa's right is Kanaka, umber brown, with a white robe dra"* 
over tlie left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. His hands are in 





aimood coloured powder called Padijor Ghisi a prepared from the seeds of the i 
mabaleb ghaunla, the leaves and atem of the Artemiaia indica davno, the wood 
the FintiB deodora devaddr, the tuber of the Curcuma r.erumbet tachitro, the dril 
flower bud of the Caryophjllus aromaticua laving, and the fruit of the Elettai 
cardamomum elcJiL The Deocau variety of Abir i« made of the four foUowil 
ingredienta in addition to those uaed in preparing padi : the wood of the AloexyU 
a^alltx'huin o^ara, the root of the Auchlandm coatus httk, the root of the Nardoatadi] 
jatamanai jaldmtUi, the half liquid balsam of the Liquidamber orientale mI 
and charcoal. 

1 The Jain scented powder Vd«iakkepa, properly^ V&taJuhepa, is made of sandalwood, 
aaifron, muek, and DryobBlonnpfl aroniatica nhivij<eni hard«. The last two ini^redieoota 
are taken in very aniAll quantiticH, mixed with aatfron and water, ground on a atone 
■lab by a Jar^ piece of Mndalwood, and rolled into a ball. The balls are drit ' 
powdered, and kept in ailk h»g» apecially made for holding them. 
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the Ahhayamudra or Bles&ing Position, the right hand raised to the right 
shoulder, the palm open and held slightly foi-ward : the left hand in the 
lap open and with upturned palm. His tree looks like a banyan, but it 
has no air-roots, and may be a pdkhadi or pipriy Ficus infectoria. On 
Kanaka's right is Krakuchchhanda, who, like Kishyapa (No. 3), is 
in the Meditating Position. He is black with a white robe which rises 
to the neck, covering both shoulders. His tree is the pdiali, Bignonia 
suaveolenB. On Krakuchchhanda's right is Vishvabhu, black in hue, with 
a white robe drawn over his left shoulder. He sits like Kanaka (No, 4 ) 
in the Blessing Position. Over his head is a bunch of long deep green 
leaves, perhaps of the athok, Jonesia asoka, but they are difficult to identify. 
On Vishvabhu's right is a daniaged figure of Shikhi, black, with a light- 
ooloured robe that fastens round the neck, covering both shoulders. Like 
Kaahyapa (No. 3) and Krakuchchhanda (No. 5) his hands are in the 
Meditating Position. His tree has disappeared. On Shikhi's right is 
Yipashyi, blacky with a white robe drawn across the left shoulder. Like 
Sh&kyamuni (No. 2) his hands are in the Teaching Position. Above his 
head hangs a bunch of gdl leaves, Shorea robnsta, representing a portion 
of the tree under which he is sitting. 

In connection with the Sopira reUcs two points call for explanation. 
Why were these articles placed in the stupa f What guided the builders 
of the stupa in the choice of the articles and of the materials of which the 
articles were madel First as to the number and the materials of the 
caaketa. The idea of the builders of the sttipa seems to have been to 

dose the relics in seven envelopes, each more valuable than the one 
lUtaide of it Thus, there is the clay and brick of the mound, the stone of the 
coffer, and the material of the five caskets, copper, silver, stone, crystal and 
gold, each more valuable than the coveiing in which it is enclosed. The 
stone casket seems to break the rule, and it is difficult to suggest an 
explanation. It seems to be plain sandstone, but it may stand for marble or 
for some other precious material. ^ 

Again, what is the meaning of the gold flowers which were found in aU the 
caskets, except in the stone casket f In India the throwing of flowers is a 
sign of welcome and worship. When Buddhas or Tirthankars gained perfect 
Icnowledge, when some great personage is bom or dies, on the field 
of victory, or when a king enters his capital in triumph, gods and men 
cover them with flowers. The custom is referred to in the Mahibhdrat 
and the Rimiyan, and in Buddhist and Jain sacred books. Another and 
a very early form of the practice was to mix gold flowers with real 
flowers, or to use nothing but gold flowers, for gold is the richest and 
most meritorious of oflferings. While the images of the gods are carried 
in procession, or while the wealthy or saintly dead are borne to the 
burning ground, it is still the practice to scatter gold flowers mixed 
with real flowers, and to leave the gold flowers to be picked by the poor. 
Again on festive, religious, and other great occasions, when a ruler seated 
an elephant passes in state through his capital, persons sit behind him 
[rnnd throw over his head gold or silver flowers bo be scrambled for by the 
people So also when a vow has been made to present a god with a 
particular kind of flower for a certain number of days, on the last day of 
" le vow, instea<l of real flowers, flowers of gold are presented, as gold is 
le richest of oflerings. The flowers in the Sop4ra caskets were placed 
lere as oflerings to the relics. How did it come that flowers were laid 
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1 Another expUaatioD hat been •nggeaied at p. 410. 
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in all the caskets except in the stone casket 1 The ceremonial obaei 
in lapng the relics in their place seeing to have been this. Flowers w« 
dropped over the pieces of earthenware and the golden casket was closed ; 
flowers were dropped over the golden casket and the crystal caakot, 
was closed. When the crystal casket was closed flowers were strewn ov« 
it, but they had to be taken out as it was found that the stone casket f\tu 
the crystal casket too tightly to leave room for flowoi^ Again, when 
stone casket was closed flowers were dropped into the silver casket, ani 
when the silver casket was laid in the copper casket gold flowers wer 
again strewn. The number in the copper casket was speieially large, a* it 
included the flowers for which there was no room in the stone casket. In 
the copper casket, besides the gold flowers, there were the thirteen undrillod 
and thirty -one di'illed stones, the sweet-scented powder, tlie gold image of 
Buddha, the inch or two of silver wire, and the patch of gold loaf and 
coin. All of these were ofierings to the fragments of earthenware. Th 
seven kinds of undrilied stones represented an ofl*ering Qf seven jewe 
and the drilled-stones probably represented the oflering of a necklace ; 
sweet-scented powder was an oflering of incense ; the ailver wire and 
gold leaf were offerings of metal ; and the coin was an oflering of money. 

Though only one or two pieces of pottery were found in the Brahi 
hill mounds tho discoveries at N^gpur and at Dharnikot, and tbd 
i-esnlts of opening similar burial mounds and circles in Europe, make n 
probable that deeper digging may unearth remains at Brahma hilL^ T\ 
statement made in tho text that the use of unhewn stones in barii 
monuments does not prove that the builders were ignorant of the use 
tools, is supported by the case of the Kbasias of Kastem Bengal, whc 
though skilful iron smelters and probably acquainted with iron tools for' 
thousands of years, raise undressed blocks and pillars of stone in mexnory 
of the dead.5 

The following information is offered in addition to the not«s in ibe 
text on the Kods and on Indian rude stone tombs. According to WiUon's 
Glossary the Kods are a race of mountaineers inhabiting the hills west 
and Dortb-west of Ganj4m to the borders of N^gpur, and, according to th« 
same authority, the Kola and the Gonds are the same as the Kods, Kolln 
and Kondru being Telugu forms of the plural of Kodu.'' The limita 
assigned by Wilson to the Kodu country are interesting, as thoy belong to 
the same tract of country as Dharnikot or Amrdvati near the month of the 
Krishna and Junapani close to N4gpnr, places where large numbers of 
funeral circles ha\o been found. Dharnikot has the special interest of having 
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1 The correct seven jewels Are the diamond or vajra, the ruby or mdniJcya, 
peArl or mukta, coral or prabdl, lapia lazuli or vakturya, the a^ate or gomed^ and 
emerald or mnrakat. From what haa been found in other ntufiaa^ great variety seei 
to have been allowiod in tho choice of the seven preciona atonea. See Cumiiugfaam 
Bhilaa Topes, 2d8. 

'' Of the opening of the Ndgpar mounds dotaila are given later on. The 
Amr&vati circles, in which ashes and burnt bones were found, were opened not in 
the centre bat near the aide opposite an opening in the circle of atones. Rude Stone 
Monuments^ 243-257. . In Europe excavation baa led to the discovery of remains under 
the circle of atonea aometimes near the sorface, aometimes deep down. Kude Stone 
Mononienta, 264-266. In other caaea depoeita were found under or in front of 
detached stonoa at some distance from the circle. Rude Stune Monuments, 132- 156. 

» Rude Stone Monnnieuts, 461, 482. 

* Glossary, 292. In connection with these tombs and with the apparent 
between tho Kods and the Kola, it is worthv of notice that the Kols are remarki 
a pathetic reverence for the deftd. Tyior's Primitive Culture, II. 32. Bishop Tl. 
(Orammar, 2nd Ed., 37) notices that the Telugu name for the Konds or Gonds ia 
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formed pari of the same kingdom as Sopdra, soon after, if not at the time 

when the Brama-hill Btones were inscribed. About four miles to the 

south-east of the town are hundreds of stone circles apparent! j the burying 

jfTound of the people of Dharuikot. The Dharuikoi circles vary from 

twenty-fonr to thirty-two feet in diameter. Unlike the Brahma-hill 

tones, which are the bases of small mounds, the Amrsivati stones stand 

I>nt from the ground. They have an opening at one side, and oppoaitA 

le opening, near the other side of the ring, are two or three stonea 

rhicli seem to mark the sepulchral deposits. Dr. Fergasson thinks that 

>me of these circles are of great age while others are not more than a 

sntury old. He formerly thought that the rail round the Amravati 

tupa was a development of the rade circle; he has since come to consider 

le circles rude copies of the rail.^ Of the use of the circles, there seems 

be no doubt. All that were opened yielded funeral urns and burnt 

' bones.'-' 

At Jnnapani, about fire miles west of Nagpnr, the northern slope 

of a line of low basalt hills is covered by burial mounds. The mounds, 

^yirhich have weathered down to a height of three or four feet, vary from 

ireoty to fifty-six feet in diameter, and each is surrounded by a circle of 

indressed basalt boulders. They seem to be much like the Brahma-hill 

circles only larger. Inside of the circle the earth is pressed into stiff clay 

KifEcnlt to pierce and mixed with large stones. About three feet below 
tie surface broken pieces of red and black pottery were found, and, 
nder the pottery, iron tools, an iron snaffle bit and apparently stirrups, 
nd a whitish earth, probably the remains of bones. Mr. Rivett-Camac, 
fho opened the mounds, was satisfied from their condition that they were 
very old.' But nothing was ascertained abont the people by whom they 
were made. 

Besides these stone circles and burial mounds at N%pur and 
Dharnikot, which seem to be the work of the same Kods Kols or Konds 
who made the Sopdra circles, rude burial mounds have been fouud 
in the south Deccan ^and in north-east and south-west Madras. Those 
differ from the northern circles in having the remains enclosed in rudely 
built chambers.* Sir Walter Elliot believes tlmt the chief builders of the 
BODthDeccan and east Madras sepulchres were theKnrnmberB(Kurumba8), 
who were powerful near Madras and Conjeveram from very early times 
to the eighth or ninth century, and of whom a wretched remnant remains 
in the Nilgiris and abont the roots of the Sahysldri hills.'' Kodeh Eul, Mr. 
Babington's name for the mushroom-like chamber-tombe near Kalikat, 
I Buggestsa connection with the Kods. But the resemblance is misleading 
if, as Mr. Babington states, the word Kodeh Kul is the Malayalam for aa. 
umbrella stone.* What gives special interest to these rude sepulchres is 
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1 Tree and Serpent Worahip, 152 ; Rude Stone Moniimentft, 474, 475 ; J. R. A. 8. 
111. 143. The two views do not aeein inconsistent. The rude Kol circle miiy in n 
time of power and with foreign help have developed into the rail, and again when 
foraign help was withdrawn and power and wealth passed away, it may have fallen 
bock to the original pjugh circle. 

t Tree and Serpent Worship, 151. 8 J. A. Sec. Beng. xlviii. 1.16. 

* See paper* by Colonel Meadows Taylor and by Sir Walter Elliot, quoted in Bade 
Hfeone MoBOineDta, 446-478, and in J. A. S. Beng. xlviii. 11. Of the diatribution of 
these rtid* flton* sepnlcbrea, as fnr as at present recorded, Mr. Pergusson gives the 

E'-"-~-ing anmmary : They ore not found north of the Vindhya range of hilJa. They 
somewhat sparsely in the OodAvari and more commonly in the Krishna valleys, 
are found io groups all over Madras, especially near Conjeveram and on both 
}f the Sahy&dris throngh Koimbator to Cape Comohn. B ude Stone MonomeDta, 
,76. Compare Caldwell's Dravidian OroBimar, 2nd Edition, 593. 
ude Stone Monuments, 476, • Tnu». Bom. LiU Soo. IIL 342 • 348. 
1 ■*- - - , -- = = = .^ 
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their oI(we resemblance to some of the barial monads, and open air chamber 
tombs or dolmens of North Africa aud Weetem Europe,^ 

It has been sbown in the History Chapter that, though thoj have 
ceased to bold a prominent place, the Kods continue to form an eJement 
in the Konkan population. Kod appears as a Mar&thi surname, mod 
according to one acoonnt, as the name of a distinct commnnity on the 
Th^na coast about fifteen miles north of Sop&ra.' The large fuaerd 
urn car red on the tops of the pdliyas or memorial slabs 'which, probabl/ 
M late 9M the eleventn or twelfth century, were so often set up in Thina, 
aeema a reUc of the practice of enclosing urns in sepulchres or buriat* 
mounds.' The old practice of building burial mounds or cairns and 
of laying urns in them seems also to explain some of the present Konkan 
funeral rites. The buriiil service of several middle class Konkan Hindus, 
notably the Kunbis Prabhus and Pdchkalsis of Thana, includes three 
chief obeervances. On the spot where the dead breathes his last and 
where the body is laid a lamp is kept burning for twelve days, and 
during these days, offerings of rice and of milk are left in or near tt 
hotise for the spirit's use. On the way to the burning g^nnd tJie bear 
stop, the bier is set on the ground, and the chief mourner aud tt 
bearers go to one side, gather small stones, heap them into a cairn a fc 
or eighteen inches high, and place a copper and some food under 
atones or hide them near the cairn. One of the stones of the cairn, 
generally a small pointed stone, is chosen to represent the dead. This 
stone, which is known as the stone of life jivkhada^ is taken by the 
chief mourner to the burning ground and there used to pierce a hole 
in a jar from which he lets water fall in a line round the pyre.* Thon 
the stone is either taken home or thrown into water. At the buruing 
ground, for twelve days after the funeral, offerings of rice and milk are 
left for the use of the spirit. The food and drink set for the 
spirit, in the house, under or near the cairn, and at the burning 
ground, seem to show that the present funeral obeervances include 
traces of two rites older than the main ceremonies at the burning 
ground. The milk and rice offered to the spirit in the house seem 
traces of an early practice of house burial' So the stopping on the way 
to the burning-ground, the building of the cairn, and the offering of 
money and of food seem traces of former mound building. Urn burial 
is still occasionally practised by rich Deccan Mariith^, who, on the third 
day after the funeral, gather the ashes and bones in an urn or earthen 
pot and lay the urn in a raised masonry tomb.^ In the Konkan the only 

1 Rude Stone Mcmuinenta, 275, 399 ; Jour. A. S. Beng. xlviil 11 . 13 ; Caldwell'a 
Dravidun Grammar, 2Dd Edition, 593. 

3 Later accounts from Kelva-M^im speak of the Koda as a 8ab.diviBion of Knnbia, 
not a« a separate community. The M&nilaUUr of M&liim. 

s Deaonptioiui of memoiial stonea or pdliyds are givtm above under Eksar and 
ShAh&pur. 

* With the miniature caima and the atone of life may be compared the miniatare 
jjtooe chamber, like a box, in which the Mala Ariana of Travancor place a small atona 
which ia believed to be the apirit'i dwelling place. See Ferguaaon'a £ade Stcoe 
Sj on omenta, 479. 

6 The NilsiriTodia etill keep, or till lately kept, the practice of burning a body in ita 
old dwelling houae. Tylor'a Primitive Culture, II. 26-47. Other examples of house 
burial are given in Spencer's Principlea of Sociology, I. 217, and in Tylor'a Primitir* 
Culture, IL '26. Among the Kuflsiana in the tenth century a sick man was pat in a 
separate tent with fo<xi and drink. If he ^ot well he came back. If he died iliey 
burned him and hia tent, Reinaud'a Abu-l^hda, Ixxx, 

Compare the miniature arma and vessels found in caima in the extreme sooth 
on both aides of the Sahyidria, and in graves in Coorg and elsewhere. Rude Stone 
Monnmenta, 479. Bishop Caldwell speaks (Otammar, New £d., 696) of a number of 
beautiful Uttle reaeela of Tarions shapes made of glazed pottery. 
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traco of the practice seema to be tbe temporary burial of ashes in an am 
nntil the time comes to take them to Benares or other holy place. The 
jx)t3 of food that used to be left in the tomb for the use of the dead 
Borrive in the three small jars (2"xl") called ttlds which, on the third 

.y after the funeral, are, with three small cakea, left full of water near 

e burning" or burying ground. 

Near a well at the south end of Nil Dongri are fire fragments of carved 
figures from some pre-Musalman temple. They are said to have been 
found on the hill when earth was carried away at the time of making 
tbe railway. There is a small mound on the top of the hill with some 
cemented stones, apparently the remains of the small Portoguese fort, 

On the level of the basalt pillars, across a ravine to the east, a cluster 

of large stones stands out from the hill side. From the other side of the 

ravine they look like a circular monument of unhewn stones. But 

examination shows no trace of artificial arrangement. The stones are 

an outcrop of the same basalt dyke as the pillars on the western spur. 

At the south-west base of the Rakshi hill is a broken land-grant stono 

with a rndely carved ass-curse bat no writing. Near a Alhar hamlet 

about half-way between the Nil and RAkshi hills, that is about two mUea 

east of SopAro, is a small shrine to the goddess MahAmari the cholera 

spirit. The emblems of the goddess are three roughly round stones 

overed with redlead and about four inches in diameter. The shrine 

which shelters them is made of three slate-like slabs of yellow trap, two 

gide slabs about two feet long and a foot high placed about two feet apart, 

nd a top slab about two feet square. This rude shrine is interesting 

rom its resemblance to the open-fronted chamber-tombs or dolmens 

f north India and west Europe, These Mhiirs have lately come from 

tnAgiri. 

Besides those mentioned in the text, Dr. Burgess gives the following 

.fercnces to Sopiira: ^ In the Ramiiyan, 'Then go to the western 

aarter, to the Surashtras, the BAhlikas, the Abhiras, Shurparak, Prabhas, 

nd DvAnVvati (Dwarka),' * In the Mah8lbhi,rat, ' Then the very powerfol 

one conquered Shnrpirak ; then let one go to ShurpArak dwelt iu 

by Jimadagnya (Parshurara), the man who bathes in the RAmatirtha will 

btain mnch gold ; ' the altar, ray son, of the noble-minded Jamadagni 

Jit ShnrpArak ; thereupon SAgara (tbe ocean) fashioned forthwith 

for that JAmndagnya the Shurparak country occupying the western 

' ,ce of the earth ; * he who fasts for one fortnight, after bathing in 

he waters of the Narbada and the waters of Shnrp4rak, becomes a 

prince.' ^ In Jain works Sopdra is variously written Sopiraya, Sop^raka, 

and Sop4r, and referred to aa an auspicious city in Knnkunadesh where 

tbe Jain teacher Vajraaen (A.D. 60-80) converted the four sons of 

Tivdatt. Thes ef oar sons became the founders of four families A- u/jj." The 

jlebrated astn^nomer Varilimihir (a.h. 500) in his chapter on diamonds 

the Sur^shtrau diamond copper-coloured and the Sopara diamond 

the identifications of Ophir given in tbe text must be added Sir 

Ind, Ant. XI. 2.38-287. 

Gorreaiii's R4m:lyao, IV. 47, 526. Shurp<Lrak does not occur in this paomge in&U 
ISS. of the FCdmAyan. 

* Thi« it) the ' RAmafcirtha in Shorpiraga' mentioned in UBhavdHt'a icscriptioa in 
KAsik Cave VHI. See above, p, 320. * Muir's Sanskrit Texts. I. 455. 

» M.ah4hh4rat, II, 1169; lU. 8185-86, 8337; XII. 1781-82; XUl. 1736. The 
MArknndeya PnrAn mentions ShurpArak as a country in AparAut (Chapter IviL 49), 
LOiDDAre alsi) BhAgvat PurAn, X. 20, 79. 
" Ind. Aut XI. a'^?, 29.?.2n4, ' Jour. R. A. 8. (New Series), VI 1. 125. 
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Henry RnTvlmson's recent identification with Apir or Apirak on 
mainland, close to the island of Bahrain on the west coast of the Persis 
Gulf. I 

Tha'na- Six copper-plates foatened together by a ring in two parcels 
three each, were found in 1787 while digging foundations in Thana for 
They record a grant by the t«nth SilAhAra chief Arikeahari. The names 
the nine earlier chiefs are given and Arikeshsri is described as by direction 
of his father even in childhood going with his army to Someshvar 
(SomnAth PAtan ?) and offering the whole earth before the god. The grant 
is of the village of Chavin!ir(?) and the district of Tokabala Pallika(?) to th^ 
illastriouB Tikkapaiya, son of the astronomer the illustrions Chhintapaiyi 
inhabitant of Shristhinak. Arikeshari is described as having made the gil 
after bathing ' in the opposite sea' on the fall moon of Kdrtik (Octobet 
November) Shak 939 (a.d. \017) J'ingala Samvatsar, when there was ft laii« 
ecbpac. Arikeshari is described as govprning 1400 Konkan villages, tl 
chief of which was Pari. The towns of Hamyaman (probably Sanj4n) and 
Shristhdnak (Thaiui) are also mentioned, Arikeshari 's ministers were thl 
illostrious Visnpaiya and the illustrions Vardhipaiya. The inscription wa 
written by Jonba, nephew of the great bard Nigalaiya who lived in tl 
royal palace. It was engraved on plates of copper by Vedapaiya's son 
Mdndharpaiya. 

About 1830 two other copper-plates were found while digging a grave in 
Th4na and sent by Mr. Baillie to the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone. They 
are dated a.d. 1272 and 1290 and record grants by Konkan viceroys of 
the ninth Devgiri YAdav RAmchaudradev, better known as Rimdev 
(1'271-1308) whom Alil-nd-din Khilji defeated. The 1272 grant is by one 
Achyut Nayak ' the powerful western prince' to propitiate divine favour 
on the illnstrious Rjlrachandradev. The date is Sunday the tifth of the 
bright half of .4 s/u'm (Sept<3mber- October) 6'Aa/i-1194 (a.d. 1272) Angir^ 
Bamvatsar. The village gi-anted is V4vla in the Konkan in the district 
Shatashasthi (Silsette)."' The grantees are thirty-two BrAhmaus, who at 
to employ themselves constanUy invoking blessings on RamchandradevJ 
The 1290 grant was by the illustrious Krishnadev. governing the whol 
province of the Konkan under the orders of the illustrious Ran 
(RAmcLaudradev). The object of the grant is the prolongation of Ram'd 
life, his preservation in good health, and the increase of his wealth. Th« 
village granted is Anjor in the district of Khajana Warrari(?) and 
grantees are forty BrAhroans.'' The grant bears date Tuesday the fift^fontl 
of the bright half of Vaishakh (April-May) Shak 1218 (a.d. 1290) Virodhi 
Samvntsar. 

Utan. Three land-grant stones were found about 1835 by Mr. Murphy 
in Sdlsette. Mr. Murphy writes, * One is the fragment of a grant in t' 



"^ 



* Jour. R. A, S. (New Seriea), XI L 214, 227. AgaioBt this ulentificatioii it may be 
urged that Palmyra is believed to have Ixven n centre of trade in the tin)e of Solomon 
(Heeren'3 Asiatic Researches, III. 428) ; that therefore in .Solomon's time there was, 
communication by land between <»errbo or Bahrain an<l Palestine and PhcBnicJa ; an{~ 
that witli tliis short land route thoro was little advantage in opening the long voyi 
by the Ked Sea and East Arabia round the mouth of the Persian CinR to Bahrain. 

^ Asiatic Researches, I. .^>6-3(57. * Vivla village ia seven railea north of ThinaJ 

* The names of the HrAhmans are given in the inscription. The village is grant« 
to them with its grass, timber and wat«r, trees and forests, with the khdri (creek 1 
streams and rivulets. Mr. Wathen in Jour. R. A. S. (Old Series). V. 185-187. 

* Anjor is seven miles south-west of Bhiwndi. The village is granted with it 
faamleta limited to its proper bounds, with its grass, timber, water and forest tract 
mines, trcafiures, aiid land marks. The names of the forty grant«es are given in 
insrrriptioii. Mr. W^ithcn in Jour. R. A. .S. (Old Series)* V. 178-183. 
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village of Utan in Salsette from a prince named Eesbidev Rdja in the year 
of onr era 1047 ; the others are similar giants in Utan and Veoor 
(Yenr P) from Harip^dev in a.d. 1099 and A. d. 1100. The last two dates 
are apparently incorrect, for there is a difference of ten years between the 
names of the years as they stand in the cycle (SamvaUar) and the figures. 
The grant, dated a.d. 1099, asserts that there was an eclipse of the moon 
on the day on which it was written. All three name the Bij&s as the 
descendants of a long line of ancestors.' ^ The names of the grantors cor- 
respond with the names of two Silahdra chiefs, who, according to present 
information, are numbered sixteen and nineteen. Land grants of Haripaldev 
the sixteenth chief have been found dated a.d. 1149, 1150, and 1153, 
and grants of Keshidev, the nineteenth chief, have been found dated a.d. 
1203 and 1238. These dates do not tally with those given by Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Muiphy's first date (a.d. 1047) is apparently wrong.' If his second 
and third dates are right (a.d. 1099 and 1100), Haripaldev (I. ?) will 
coma after the fourteenth SiUh&ra chief Anantdev, whose grants bear 
date 1081 and 1094, and between whom and the earliest date (a.d. 1188) 
of the next known chief Apar&ditya (I.) is a blank of forty-four years.^ 

Va'gholi. One of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden in 
ThAna was brought from V^gholi a mile west of Sopdra. The stone is 3' 8" 
long, 1' 1' broad, and 7" thick. The inscription contained fourteen lines, 
but none of them can be made oat. Even the date, which can be traced in 
tiie first line, is illegible. 
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1 Ttkdb. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 132. 

* The Anantdev copperplate mentiooB three kings, Chhittar&j (a.d. 1027) N^rjim 
and Mtunmuni (a.d. 1060) but none of them can be identified wi^ the Utan Keaaidev. 

* See Thina Statistical Account, Part I. pp. 422-427. 
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Ab^ji Sondey •• ShivAji'a gener&l (1648), 120. 
Abdul Rahm&n : Arab miBaion&r>-, 220. 
Abhaya Mudra : Blesaing i'liaitioD, 331, 412, 413. 
Abingtou ; Captain (1780), 221. 
Abir : fragrant powder, 329, 333, 411 and note 1. 

Abiria : 318. 

AbtLlFazl:(l586),30. 

Ab-ld Fida : Arab hiatori»D (1273-1331), 302. 321, 

356. 
Achola ■ 342. 
.Ethiopia : 32-2. 

Agishi : 1-2, 11,314, 316, 382, 386. 
Agri :2I3. 

Ahavamalla -- SiUhdra prince, 38o. 
Ahmad I. : of Gujarit (1411-144,3). 357. 
Aitken : Mr. E. U., 250 note 1 ; Mr. RuaaBll, 18, 

3t>4. 
AJdoli : tomb, 56 ; hot springs, 374. 
Akurli:2, 51, 101, 102. 
AlA-ud-din KMlji: (12951316), 84.302, 418. 
Al Biruni : Arah traveller (10.30), 302 note 4, 321. 
Alexander : Mitherin puint, 237, 280, 281 ; tbo 

Great, 80, 81 note 1. 
All AdilahAh : BijApur king (1665), 48. 
Alibag : fort, 2, 98, 200. 
Al Idrisi : African traveller (1153), 321. 
Al Istakliri: traveller (960), 321. 
Alp Ehin : 302. 

Ambilika = Buddhist monastery, 7, 119, 168, 179. 
Ambarn&th : temple. 2 8, 10, 112.213,383, 385. 
Ambika: imago of, 341. 
AmbivU : cave, 9, 10. 
Amboli: 9-10, 110. See Jogeahvari. 
Amoghvarah: RAahtrakota king (877), 148, 173, 

177. 
anda : ShiiikyamaDi'a disciple, 170. 

tdev : SiMhAra ruler (1081). 379, 408. 
dheri : railway station, 21, 203, 226. 
'Angelo - Michael, 41. 

als ; MitberiUi, 253-259. 
homes : 49, 52. 
achhatra : bread-hooso, 201 note 3, 293. 
jUetLl du Perron : French traveller (1760), 2, 

$4 note 2, 55, 87, 92 note 1, 03, 135 note 10; 

description of Kanheri cavea, 157*162 ; 220 note 

9, 227. 3'22, 360. 
tonic do Porto ; Franciscan friar (1534), I, 42, 

ISoootcS, 150, 102, 226, 358. 
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Apariditja : SU^bdra ruler (A.D. 1138), 195, 

(A.D, 1187), 112, 387. 
AparAjit : SilAhAra ruler (4.D. 997), 50,355 note 5. 
Apar^ta : 125 and note 2, 319. 
Apardrka : SiUhdra ruler (A.D. 1187), 212. 
Apophyllite : Mitherdn, 241. 
Appearance : MdtheRln tribes, 260. 
Arabs : 27, 32, 355, 380. 

Arabia : 318. 

Archffiological Remains : 10, .386, 

ArdhanArishvar - Elephanta acolptiiro, 67-69. 

Areiasanga : Buddhist teacher. 131. 

Arikeshari : SiUhlra chief (A.D. 1017), 401, 418, 

Armesia : silk fabric, 358 and note 6. 

AmAla:fort, 10, .34,200. 

Arthur = Sir George, 22. 

Artist : M&therdu point, 233. 

Asdva: fort, 11, 

Asbbnmer : Mr. Luke, 44. 

Asheri : fort, IM.3, 98, 228, 360, 386. 

Ashok : Maurya king (b.c. 24<;). 123, 206, 

©diet of, 319, 339-340 ; 405, 406, 410. 
Ashok ( Jonesia Asoka) : Vipashyi's tree of 

knowledge, 331. 

Atgaon : renmins, 10. 14, 307-312. 
Attendants -. female, 215 note 1. 
Attinga : R^'marese queen, 215 note 1. 

Angtiatinians : 31 , 40, 43, 358. 

Avalokiteshvar : Bodbisattva, 132 note 5, 

207 and note 1. 
Av&pa : pass, 286. 

B. 

Babington : Stephen, 352 and note 2. 

Bahddnr : MusAlmAn ruler (1532), 28j 29. 

Bahirngad ; fort, 14, 98. 

Bahmanis : 120, .357. 

Bdjirav Peshwa : (1803), 197, 322, 379. 

Ballilgad : fort, 14. 

BalOOn : beat, 26 note 7. 

Balvantgadrfort, 14,08. 

Bin&snr •. story of, 81 note 2. 

Bandars •• landiug-placea, 315, 339, 340, 347. 

BAndra : situation, water-Bnpply,populatioD, traffic" 
15-17 ; industries, alaughter-houflea, municipabty, 
18-21 ; chorchea, St. Joseph s convent, St. Peter's 
chnrcb, St. Stauialaus* orphanage, 22-25 ; history, 
26-28. 

Binganga : rivor, 28. 
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Banyan ; K ux h y .i i ^u'a tfU il koowledge, 33 1 . 
B&pur&T LAmbia : Mar.itha chief (1»I7), 210. 
Barabar • ojives. 'Uta. 

Birap . Ldt ruler (070), 402, 
Birat . hill, »04. Sec »iiDJ4ii P«Ak. 

Barbeta : Matliorin, a57. 

Barbosa : tiavellor (IfiU), 28, 135 note 10, 215 
note I, 

Bartle: Mrltherdn point, 233. 

Baasein : l, lO ; situation, history, 28-36 ; nrnnnge^ 
ment, churches, remains, 37-43: 46. 55,113, 180. 
186, 223. 305, 323, 360, 373, 38fi-387 ; treaty of 
(1802), 35. 

Baseeln Road : Mulway statioo, 28, 228, 387, 402. 

Basalt : blocks of. 55, 324. 

Bath : spriuga of. 374. 

Bats : Mithcriin, 258. 

Battery : 370. 

Bdwa Horn ■ Mnulmin aaJiit, 397, 308 «ad aoto. 

Bees: MdtherAn, 255. 

Bekri: MdtherAo wood, 231, 242; stream, 243. 

Bel&pur : 43, 44> 

Benfey:3l7. 

Bethlehem : Oar Lady of, 56. 

Bhadriyani : Buddhist school, 168 and note 1. 

Bha^inl&l Indraji : Pandit, 28 note 4, 52 note 
1, 57 note 2, 59 note 1, 64 notea 1 and 2, 67 note 1, 
80 note 1, 82, 103 note 1, 164.195 note 3, 204 note 
1, 20C note 1, 213 note 1, 286 note 1. 291, 303 note 
1, 309, 311, 314 note 1, 327 note 1, 328, 332, .333 
note 2, 355 note 5, 373, 386 note 2, 388, 401, 411, 

Bhairav : Eleph&nta sculpture, 73. 

Bhija : eaves, 208. 

Bhandargad: fort, 219. 
Bhand&ris : 22, 53. 

Bh^ndirkar : Professor, 52 note ], 147. 
Bhindup : 44, 121, 375, 387. 
Bharhnt : stupa of, 170. 
Bhitela : Sop&ra pond, 339. 
BhAtsa : river, 306. 361, 375. 
Bh4u Diji : Dr., 164. 386, 388. 

Bhayangad : fort, 45, 98,201. 

BhaT^i NAik : froo-booter, 312. 

Bh&yndar: railway station, 45, 56, 301, 

Bhim : legendary ruler (1280), 11, 344. 

BhimSIa: pond, 191, 372. 

Bhimishanlcar :imiis, lis. 

Bhimeshvar ; temple of, 374. 

Bhivgad : fort, 45. 

Bhiwndi : lO -, situation, population, trade, 45-46 ; 

history, oniniol-home, copper-plate, Jain temple, 

47-50 ; 210, 211, 313, 361, 874. 
Bhopatgad : fort, 50. 
Bhringi : Shiv'a attendant, 6, 69, 70, 73. 
Bhuleshvar : temple of, 293. 
Bhungali Rija : 305 aud note 1. 




Bhusparsh Madra: 

3:K>iinl iiute 2. 
Bijipur 47,48, 120. 
Bimbastdn : 210. 
Bird: Dr., 169. 
Birds : M.-lther(lo, 267. 
Birdwood : Mr. H. M., 250 note 1. 
Blaney : Dr. Thomas, 3G4. 
Blasins : Saint, 9. 
BlindwonnS : Mdtherda, 256. 
Bochom : Rev. U.,23 note 1, .S22 itoUa 1 anj 
Bodhidrum : tree of knowledge, 128 aot« 6, 

331, 412, 413. 
Bodhidharma: a Buddhist loader, 133, 409. 
Bodllisattva : potential Bnddha, 132 aud unt^ 

316, 410. 
Boghitirth = Sopi™ pond. 339. 
Boisar -. railway station, 343 note 4. 
Bolinj : village, 314, 315, 316, 322. 342. 
Bombay : 10, is, 16, 19. 45, 545, 374, 380. 382L 
Bor : pofis, 201, 286, 294. 
Borivli : railway station, 44, 50, 67, 122, 218, 923, 

229, 298, 388. 
Bowl : Buddha's begging. 329. 330. 336, 403-410. 
Braham : Mr. C. B , 295 note 1, 378. 
Brahma : statue of, 63, 67, 69, 73. 75, 76^ 

337-338. ■ 

Brahma HiU: Sop^ra, 315, 323. 
Br&hman : tlie wall-gazing, 133 ; 409 note 1. 
Brick StnpaS iKonheri, 184. 
Brickworks : Panvel, 294. 
Bridges ■ 294, 353. 
Broach: 119,320,347. 

Brooks : Captain, 210, 211. 

Bnddhas : 76, 217, 329-331, 406, 407, 412-413. 

Buddhaghosha : 168. 

Buddhism : 128 136 ; lingeringaof. 127note3 ;; 

Bnddhist : monks (1440-1534), 127. 

Bolbuls : MAthcrdn, 258. 

Bullock: Mr., 15 note 1. 

Burgess: Dr., 2note6.9,52 noteI,59 note 1, 

164, 379, 388, 402 note 2, 410, 
Bnrial-mOOnds : Buddhist. 148; Elephant*, 

view from. 95 ; Kanheri, 180-184; Kondirti, 

SopAra, 325-336. 
BamOtlf : 320,394,410. 
Bnmd king : tradition of, 323, 327. 338. 
Butcher 8 Island : 62. 
Butterflies ; MdtherAn, 255. 

Byrimji Jyibhii • school, 353. 
O. 

Cairana : Portuguese sub-division, 44. 

Cambay:i5i,32i. 

Campbell : Mr. John, 365. 

Campbell : Captain Hichard(1780), 121. 

Canoreiu : SAlsctte island, 26. 
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CarrierB : Mdthei-dn, 271. 
Cashi:.''!. 

, Caste : Budaiiistt respect for, 129. 130. 
Cathedrals : "9, 38, 223. 225, 34C. 
Cathedral cave : Kanlicri, 122, 1^6-169. 
Cathedral rocks :5i. 220, 230. Sec MalAnggatl. 
Causeway : Eleph*nto, 61 ; Luly Jamsetji, 18, 21 ; 
Sion. 211. 

Caves : 9,10. 55, bo 94, 101, no, i«4 189, 194, 202- 

209,213 216,223,299, 30.^382, .mi, 389, 398, 401. 
Cells 76, 3«9, 397. 
Ceylon ; a), 317. 
Chahad : pass, 11 note 3. 
Chakra : Buddhist wheel, 102, 389, 
Chakreshvar : Sopi'ii-a lake and temple, 327,336. 
Chandra : mooD, ElephauU caves, 73. 

Chdndals • » low caste, 129, 130. 

Chandraprabha : eighth Jain Tirthankar, 337. 

Chanderi ; f'-rt, 51. 

Character : MAtherin tribea, 262, 

Charlotte Lake : MAtherdn, 246. 

Charms : Mtlther&ti tribes, 263. 

Chatnrapana :ShAtakarni king{150 A.D.),287, 333. 

Chaudharpdda = village, 212 

Chauk:town, 51, 201,232, 281, 383; M4ther4n 

fKjints, Little and Great, 233, 237, 238. 
Chaul : 1 , 29, .*«), .52. 1 93, 357 . 401 . 
Cbechijna ; Cbinchni (a.d. 100), 53. 

I Chembar = 52, 3«2. 

I Chemula •• Chaul, 52, 123, 148, 172, 173, 189. 

Chendni :Thana suburb, 346. 
Chevul : Cbaul.62. 

ChhittarAjdev : SiUhira ruler (A.D. 1027), 8, 45. 

Chimniji Appa : (1739), 54, 199, 313, 344. 

Chincbni: 11, 63, 343. 34.5. 

Chinaman : Mathenin, 250, 264 

Cholera : 296, .347, 417. 

Christians : 15, lO, 21,23, 45.53, 66, 101, 113,194, 
202, 211, 2-23, 220, 228, 264, 293, 315. 347, 360. 
361. 371, 372, 376 note 1, .380. 
I Chnrches : 2,9, 12. 13, 15, 22, 23, 27, 32, 36-37, 
H 41,45.51.56, 100, 101, 194, 202, 208, 210,211, 
^W 223,229, 268, 272,275. 293, 2l»7. 298, 299, 304, 
r 350, 351. 352, 355, 359. 360, 362, 371, 375, 380, 
' 381,382,383. 

Circles : ondresacil basalt, 324, 325 and note 2, 414, 

Cisterns: 94. 123. 

Clare:Earlof (1831). 299. 
Clay seals : Biiddbi»t, 174 and 175 note 1. 
Clemens . of Alexandria (A.D. 200). 12.'» uote4. 
Climate ; MAtherAn, 246-248, 347 ; ThAna, 368. 
Clones ; Cnptaiii (1827), 197, 201, 306. 322. 
Coins : Ahmad Bahniiini'iJ (A. D. 1440), 175 ; Mulgaon, 

400 ; Portitgueae, 350 note 2, 379 ; Sopdra Bud- 

dhiflt, 3.32-333. 




Commandments : the ten Buddhist, 139. 
Conception : Our Lady of, 225, 229, 358. 
Conch shells : rock cut, 102, 390. 
Concubines : 215 note 1. 
Conservancy : Mjitbcrin, 271. 
Conybeare : Mr.. 370. 

Copper casket ; S^pitra Mtupn , 331 , 332, 
Copper plates ; 45, 50, 80 note 1, 350 note 2, 

388,401. 418. 
Cousens: -Mr. H., 164, 301 note 2. 
Craftsmen : M^therAn, 265. 
Crawford: Mr. A. T.. 294. 
Crawford ; Colonel, .376. 
Creeks : 45, 3.38. 

Creepers : M^itborin, 253. 

Crystal casket ; SopAra atupa. 335. 

Camine : ilr . A ., 201 note 8, 220 note 8, 228 note L 

2ilUnr,te 1. 
Cnatams : MAtherdn tribes, 264. 
Customs-house : 346. 
Py clone ; 31 and note 4, .359. 

D. 
Dabhol : 357. 

Da Canha ; Dr. Gorson, 13 note 2, 29-43, 91 
3. 3.')8 note 6, 379, 386 ; Nuno (1536), 29, 39. 
Dagdi Bindh : Sopilra stone dam, .342, 
Dighobds : Buddbist, 206, 217, 218. 
D^&nn : 10, II, 5.3. 218, 345. 370. 
Bahanuka : river, 54. 

Dahisar : 388. 

Dahivali : 55, 196. 

Daily life : Buddhist monks, 143. 

Dama : 2S. 46, 56, 104. 176. 201, 245, 246, 295, 3C 

346. 348,364, 377,401, 
Daman : 30, 34, 306. 344. 

Danda : fort, 55, 200. 

Danger : MAtherin point, 233, 238. 

Dantivra : 66. 

Darbdr cave : Kanheri, 172-173. 

Dary : 55. 

Dattitraya: god, 293, 338, 367. 

Dittimitri : 147, 168. 

Ddvars : iron smelters, 250, 264. 

Davihar : ««e Dheri. 

De CoutO : see Do Couto. 

Deer : Mfttherdu, 269. 

De La Valle : traveller (1624), 32 note 1, 199. 

Devadatta : 142. 

Dhik:fort, 10,45,55. 
Dhangars : M.itherAn, 230 note 1, 259. 260. 
Dharamsi Punjdbhai : mUI, 211. 
Dharanikota: 147, 148, 188. 

Dhdrdvi ; island, 20, 34, 65. 

Dharmachakra Uudra : teAclung position, 331 » 
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Dharmarakahita : A^iliuk'a uilasioniiry (n< c, 24G), 

1-23. 319. 
Dheri : 55. 370. 

Dhjto Kndra : thiitking position, 331,412, 413. 
IHalectics : liuaJhist, I.Vl. 
Dickinson : (.'aptoju (I8IR), n, 13, 14 note, 4.1, DR. 

101, 219,220, 222, 297, 322. 345. 
Dighdshi: IxMult dyke at, St;. 
Dindu ■ fort. 56. 
Dinshaw MAnekji Petit •• «li«peniary, 53, 370. 

Discipline : HtuMliiat, 141. 

Dispensary: 21, 36. 48, 53, lU, 19S, 211, 295, 306, 

346, 353. 370, 371. 
Distilleries : liquor, 44, 192, 371. 
Diu : 28, 29. .S44. 
Divili : Buddhist, 140. 

Conto : Portnguoae historian (1603), 59 note, 64. 

72, 74, 75, 79, 81 : acoonnt of ElepLaata, 84 note 

6, 90, 92 note 1, 94 ; accoant of Konheri, 149- 

151 ; 226. 

Domestic Animals ; Mitherin, 2r>9. 
Dominicans : 42. .344. 

Dom Joao de Castro ■• Portngueae Viceroy (153S), 
39, 80, 84, 14S, 379. 

Don^i : 56. 

Door-keepers : Eleph&nta cayea, 65, 71,77. 

Donglai : Mr. J., 105 note 2. 

Drammas = old coina, 147 note 2, 173, 177, 195. 

Dress •■ Miltherdn trihca, 261. 

Drowning : Shir's, 5 and note 3. 

Dngad ; battle of (1780), 56. 

Dnmdr Lena •■ Elura cave, 73, 74, 112. 

Dnncan- Honouralile Jonathan (1805), 211. 

Dnnga: 56, 366 note 1. 

Dyke: basalt, 56, 342, 362. 

I 

Ebden ; Mr. E. J.. 12 note 2, 369 note 1. 

Echo MAtherAn point, 239. 

Edict : Ashok, 312, 339-340 ; 410. 

Egypt : Our Lady of, 202. 

Eksar : memorial stones at, 51, 57-59. 

Elephant = Elephanta rock-cnt, 59, 92 and note 1. 

Elephanta caves : 10; description, 69-61 ; great 
cave, 62 ; the Trimiirti, 63-65 ; Shiv and PArvati, 
66-67: Ardhanirialjvor, 67-69; Pirvati in a pet, 
69-70 ; RAvan under KailAa, 70-71 : Umj chapel, 
71-72: marriage of Shiv andPdrvati, 72-73: Bhai- 
rav, 73-74 ; Shiv dancing, 75 ; Shiv as Mahiiyogi, 
76 ; east wing, 77-79 ; M'est wing, 79-80 ; history, 
80-88 ; second and third caves, 89-90 ; rcniains, 
90-93 ; fourth cave, 93-94; remains, 94-97 ; 386, 
388, 40O, 402. 

Elphinstone ■■ Honourable Mount Stuart (1826), 35 » 
211,418. 




Elpllinstone: r»nl (1858). 245. 2fl8. 
EIpMnstone Spring : Mithentn, 235, 244, ^tt$d 

282. 
Epiphany : fenat of, 383. 
Erskine . Mr. W. (1813), 88. 92 not« 1, 93. 
Espirito Sancto : church of, 210. 
Excursions: M^itherAli, 283-2»4. 
Experiments : horticultural, 299. 

F. 

Pairs . 5, 23, 83. 102, 104. 109. UlO.^210, 218, 
2'25, 284. 292, 296, 301, 307, 361, 362. 

F&hHian: Chinese pilgrim (4.D. 420), 1^, 
408. 

Falcons ; MAtherAn. 257- 

Faria y Sonia : Portuguese historian (1590), 
note 4. 135 note 10. 

Fergnsson : Dr., 57 note l, 82, 164 J Sir Js 
j 3-19. 
j Fema : MitherAn, 251. 

Ferry: 114. 192, 294. 

Fife's Filter : MAtherAn, 248. 

Fire temples : 119, 354, 370. 

Fish : 1 13, 262. 

Fitch : Ralph, traveller (1583), 29 note 4. 

Flower : Mr. E. VV. , 274 note 1 . 

Food : Buddhist rules about. 142 ; MAthi 

tribes, 261. 
Footmarks : rock cut, 102, 3S2. 3S9. 390. 
Forbes : Mr. J. (1774), ISO note 10, .^00-361. 
Forests ■ MAtherAn, 242. 
Formnla : I'-nddhist, 10.3, 168 and note 3, 174, 
Forts : 50, 54. 55. 94, 98, 115, 19i» 200. 227, 

304, 344. 349. 359, 371. 380, 382, 383. 
Frdmji Kivasji : Mr. (>830), 44, 299. 
Franciscans : i, 41, 42, .344, 351. 358. 
Frederick : Ca-sar, traveller (1503-1585), 30 note- 
Prere : -Sir Bartle, 369. 
Frog : MAthorAn, 256 ; SopAra atupa, 336. 
Fryer : Kngliah travi-ller (1675), 26, 41, 52 note j 

84, 92 note 1, 93, 99, 120, 161, 216 note 1, 

286, 29 1,. 362. 
Fuller : General, 245. 
Fnnnel Hill: 98. 210. See Kamila. 

G. 

Gachchha : Jain sect, 319. 

Qambhirgad : f<-»rt, 98. 

Qandaraditya: SilAbAra chief (1110), 127 note 1. 

Gandharvas : 70, 73 note 1, 

Ganesh : 70 aii<i note l, 75, 78, 224, 337, 385, 

Oaneshpnri: 374. 

Gang&dhar Sh&stri : (1815), 307. 350. 

G&nja : hemp, 21W. 

Oaoris : 103, 291. 

Girbat : MAtherAn point, 231, 232, 237, 238. 
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larcia d'Orta : (1550), 59 note l, S4, 9-2 note 1. 

149, 220. 
Gardening : Miitherin, 250. 
Garad : «7. 68. 69, 70, 76. 76, 224. 
Gds: TilUge. 31fi, 32.1. .124. 841. 
Gaud : Bengal, 147, 173. 

Ganrkimat : 10, 99. 

Gaatama Buddha : 31G, 329, 403 ; images of. 132 

note 4, 
GemelliCareri : traveller (1695). 27. 33 notes, 40, 

42. 152-156, 199, 227, 344, 359 and note 5, 380, 

381. 
Geology : MAtherAn, 240, 241 ; Tromb»y, 362. 
Gharapuri : 59, 60, 402. See Elcphauta. 
GhAtghar : vilUge, 236, 290. 
Ghodbandar : lO, 15. 51, 99, .^59, 
Ohodegaon : 99. 
Gholvad : lOO. 

Gibson : Mr. G . L., 50 note 1, 99 note 4. 
Gidhpani : Bpnng, 368. 

Gimir :289. 

Glaie : Sop^n casket, 41 1. 
Grasses : MAtherdn, 250. 
Goa : 29, 30, 34, 4.3, 318, 359. 
God : the mothor of, 358. 

Goddard ; Cleneral (1780), 34, 56, 108, 13S note 
JO, 201. 

Gokam : 316. 

Gold casket : Sop&m Oupa, 336. 

Gold flowers : Sop*™ ttupa, 331, 332 and note 1, 

335, 336, 413. 
Goldingham : Mr. (1795), 59 note 1, 91 note 1. 
Gonsala Rodrignes : a Jesuit father (1660), 376 

note 1, 
Gopar : valley, 376, 
Gorai : loi, 123. 
Gorakbgad : fort, 98, loi. 

Gordon : General Robert, 360. 

Goregaon : 10, 51, 10l-103, no, 293, 388. 

Ooreh : 103. 

Gosila : pond, .346, 349. 

Gosdvia : 136 note 10. 

Goshirsha : sandalwood, .321. 

Gotamiputra 11. : 147. 410. 

Governor's Hill : MiltherAn, 2.32, 234, 235. 
Govind III. : Rishtmkuta king (810), 148. 

Goyind Horeshyar : Mr., 314 note i. 

Graal : atory nf tlic. 403, 404, 
GraCd : Our Ijwly of, 359. 

Graves : 352. 
Green Island : 362. 

Grose : (1750). 86, 215 note 1. 
Guild : 321. 
Gullean : Koly&n. 302. 
Gulsunde :1<>1. 

lOumtara : fort, 57, 93, 104, 373. 
B 1064—64 



Guna : story of, 287, 
Gunj : 104, 373, 
Guptas : 289. 

Qynikhana : Mttther^n, 273. 
H. 

Hdka : cattle fair, 20. 

Hakushri : Sh&takarni kinj^. 288 and not« 2. 

Hdla Gate : 2. 

Halkhurd : cave at, 10, 106. 

Hall : Captain Baail (1812). 69 note 1, 92 note* 

Hamilton : traveller (1720). 33, 54, 86, 92 note 

W. ir>6, 193, 359. 
Hamjaman : SimjAn, 302, 41S. 
Hanum^ : monkey go<l, .337, 3<)7, 372, .373. 
Haripdl •• SiUhAra ruler (1150), 195, 339, 385^ 

419. 
Hariyansh : 316. 

Harrison's Spring : MdtherAn, 245. 
Hart : point, 232, 234 ; Mr. W., 234 ; Mr. W. K] 

250 note 1,276 note I. 
Hartley : Colonel (1780), 56, 121, 221. 
Hasli : noose, 262. 

Health : Our Lady of, 202, 363, 380, 381. 
Heber : Bishop (1825), 35. 88, 92 note 1, 1( 

201, 290. 
Heights : Inll. 236. 
Help : Our Lady of, 194, 229. 
Herbs : MAtherAn, 261. 
Herbert : Sir Thomaa (1625). 151, 302. 
Higgins : Mr. P, C. 18 note I. 
Hill Tribes = Mathersin, 259-264. 
Hindus : 2, 16, 46, 53, C6. 113, 201, 264. 

285, 294, 307, 344, 347, 370, 371. 
Hippokura : Ghodegaon (?), 99. 
Hirikot : Thana fort, 346, 347, 353. 
History : BUndra, 26-27 ; Bassein, 28-36 } D4hAnxi/ 

64; Elephanta caves. 80-88 ; KalyAn, 119-121; 

Kanheri caves, 124-127 ; Karanja, 192-193 , KanH 

ndla, 196 ; Kelva-Mdhim, 198-199 : MdhuU, 220 || 

MtltherJin, 267 ; NAnighAt. 291 ; Soi>Ara, 316-323. 

417 ; Tirdpur, 344-345 ; Thina. .355-361. 
Hi wen Thsang: Chinese pilgrim (640), 119, 

135, 408. 410. 
Hog Island : hydraulic lift at, 105-107. 
Holy Cross ; church of, 2ll. 
Holy Magi : chnrch of. 101, 383. 
Holy Trinity : church of, 299. 
Hope •• Our Lady of, 352 : The Honourable T. 

366 note 1, 369. 
Horse : Elephanta rock-cut, 93. 
Hospital : 40, 350, 352. 

Hospitallers : 4i. 
Hotels :.M4therAn, 268, 272. 
HotspringS 343, 373, 379. 
Houses : MAtherin, 274 and note 1, 296 ; MAthet 
tribes, 260. 
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Ho?e : Pol»U traveller 11788). 85, 88, 99, 162, 1D3, 

1S)9. 302. 
Humiyun : 29. 
Humgaon: 107. 
Hydraulic Lift ; Hog laland, 106-107. 



Ibn Batata : African traveller (1340), 215 note 1, 
35G, 3.i7. 

Ibn HauJtal : traveller (8S0), 321. 

Idar : 318. 

Idrisi ; hiatoriin (1130). 302 note 4, 321. 356. 

Images ; Buddhaa', SopAra stu;ia, 329-331. 

Indra II. ; lUahtrakuta king (S50), 148. 

Indragad : fort, lo, 98, los. 

Indulgencies : the ten Buddhist. 137 note 2. 

InscriptiOM : 8, 9, 10, 13, 16 note 1, 21, 38-43, 48 
note* 1 aud 2, 55, 58, 103, 104. 105, 111, 112 and 
note 2, 115 note 3, H8, 119, 127, 146-I4S, 
166. 167, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175. 177. 
178 179, 183, 1S4, 185, 186, 187 note 1, 188, 189, 
196, 198, 206, 209, 210, 211, 212, 225 and note 2 
229, 286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 293. 303. 314, 319, 
t, 324, 339, 350, 355, 356. 363. 372, 379, 386, 
. 387, :i88, 389. 31K), 391-394, 395, 396, 399 
and note 2. 400. 401. 402, 418, 419. 

Insects : Matherin, 253-255, 418, 419- 

Iron : MAtherin, 241, 266. 

\ 

Jail : ThAna, 348, 349-351, 353. 
Jajnbrng : 9, 108- no. 
Jamsetji Ji^jibhai : La<ly, 2i. 

J&takas : Buddhist birth atorica, 145. 
Jawbar : state, 361, 367, 372. 
Jaykrishna Indraji : Mr., 326 note 1. 

Jesuits : 18, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 34. 41, 42, 

359. 
JetUgi : Sililhira ruler (1265), 402. 
Jews : 16. 28, 113, 201, 294, 347, 354. 

Jh4i:na 

Jijibdi : ShivAji'e mother, 220. 
Jinaprabhasiiri : Jain prieat and writer (A. D. 

13*X)), 319. 
Jivdhan : fort, 98, 290. 
Jivdhan : hill, 10, 110, 373, 382, 
Jogeshvari: cave, 10,51, 110-112, 136, 162. 
Jogis : 135 note 10, 187, 226. 
John Hay Grant : reservoir, 378. 
Johnston = Mr. J. L., 263 note I. 
JordanUS : Franciaoan friar (1322), 321, 322, 366. 
Josaphat ■ legend of Barlaazn and, 151 and note 1, 
JOBephus : 317. 

Jugs : rock- cut ancient, 102, 391. 
Jtmnar : 286, 362. 



EaiUs : Elnra cave, 136. 

Kalambhom 112. 387. 

Kaldnrg = fort, 11 note 3. 98, 112. 

Eiliyimardan : god, 367. 

Ealu : 361. 

Kdlvir : 396. 

Salyda : 2, 5, 10,33,46, 52, 66 ; deacription. popa- 
lation, trade, management, water-aupjdy, foi 
fioatiouB, tenipIe8,MuaalrQ&nrenuuna, lire t«m 
history, 113 121 ; 147, 166. 168, 174, lin, 177, 1 
179,186, 187, 211, 218, 22(). 286, 313, 320, 
361, .383, 386. 396-399, 401. 

Kimandurg : fort, 98, 121, 226, 324. 836, 367, 

Kdm&tria : 18. 

Kanakamuni: (fifth Buddha) inuge of, 331, 

Eanher : 399. 

Kanheri Caves : 10,61, 52, 101, ll9:Eitaaticm 

aapwt. 121-123; history, 124 127: Buddhi 
128-136; life at Kanheri, 137-146; inscriplioi 
147 ; notices. 148- 164; details, cavea 1-2, 164^1 
cava 3, 166-168; «/u/>«w, 169-171 ; cavca 
171-172; cavea 10-15,172-175; cavca 1621. at 
dam, 175176; cavea 22-28, 176; cavea 87-1 
176 177; caves 29-35,177-178; carea 36-38. 1 
galleries 38-41, atone tUupa, 179-184 : caves 42 
185 ; cavea 50-56, 186 ; caves 57-66, 186-1 
caves 67-76, 188 ; cavea 89-102, worship, faii^ 
189- 190 ; 320, 363, 364, 389. 

Eanheri : fort. 19I. 

Xinphat&8 : 135 note 10. 

Eapardi II : SiUh&ra king (a.o. 653 $78). 1 

173, 177. 
Earanja : description, history, objects of interest, 

191-195 ; 360, 371, 399. 
Karanjon : 105. 
Kardamaka : dynasty, 172. 
Karimshih : eaint, 296. 
Kaijat : 9, 10, 46, 196, 210, 376, 379 
Eirli : cavea, 209, 319. 
Kam&la ■■ fort, 98, 196, 400. 
K&roli : Jaiu temple at, 50. 

E&rsh&panas : old coins, 147 oote 2, 174, 17X 

Kirtikeya . god, 69, 75, 337. 

K&8&ra:l4, 197. 

Eishmir : 321. 

Edshyapa : (sixth Buddha), 125 note 1, 170 oate 

4 ; imflge of, 331, 412. 
E&thkaris : M&ther&n, 259. 
Eivasji Jahingir : Sir, dispensary, 21 
Eeating ; Liouteuant-Colonel, 380. 
Eelve : fort, 200. 
Eelva-M4him: 197-201,292. 

Eeabidev : Sil&hdra ruler (A.D.1203 - 1233),2l 
Ehildpur ; 201, 301. 
TThft^dt^lft : 201. 
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Khanderiv : GAikw&r, 374. 

Ehandeghvar : temple of, 372. 

£2tardi : 201. 

Kliatarv4da ; ThAna aaburb, 346. 

Khopivli:20l. 

Kod : tribe, 325, 341,414. 415, 416. 
Koj : fort, 98, 103, 201. 
Kolai : 202. 
Eolhdpar : 148. 

Koli8:5. 11, 12. 16,25, 55. 

Koli Kalydn ; 202, 365. 

Eonddne : caves, lO, 208. 
Kondivti : caves, 10, 202-208, 381. 
Eonkan: 19. 316,417,418. 
Kopineihyar : t«niple of, 346, 354. 

Koprid : 210, 314, 342. 

SoamaB Indikoplenstes : (535), 52, 119, 320. 
Kotaligad: fort, lO, 98, 210. 
Kotiahvar : god, 373. 

Krakucliclllianda : (fourth Buddha) image of, 331, 
413. 

Kriflhnar^a B^htrakut* king (a.d. 375-400}. 

400. 
Kudus : 210. 
Sulbarga : 357. 
KumArdatta ; 373, 

Kurla : 18, 202, 210211, 228. 
Eusur : pass, 108, 113. 
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feOaTerB : MAtherAn, 271. 
68: 118. 229, 335, 338,351, 399. 
Sluni: Biiddhiit goddess, 129, 141. 
«»chiln : village, 343. 
Landscape : MAtherAn point, 293, 239. 
L^d Vinis : 315. 
Lis : dialeot, 321. 
Lit : 317 note 1, 356, 402. 
Laterlte : M^therdn, 241. 

Kawrence : Mr. E., 46 note 2 ; 372 note 3. 
ibrary : Mitherin, 273 ; Thjlna, 346. 
ingS : 91, 95, 96, 97, 309, 310, 385. 
Ling Chapel : Elephanta cavea, 71-72, 77. 
Linschoten : Dutch traveller (1583-1596), 59 note 1, 
84, 92 note 1. 

Liquor -. moka, 191, 371. 

lABthOA- Mr. J. C, 250 note 1. 

Litany : Buddhist, 165, 187, 207 note I. 

Lizards : MAthtrim, 256, 

Loch: Mr. W. W., 314 note 1. 316 note 1. 

Lon4d : 50 ; description , inscription, temple, cave, 

211-216. 
Looms : ThAna, 358, 359. 
Louisa •- >f Atherto point, 232, 233, 239, 278, 279, 

'261, 382. 





M. 
Hachhindragad : 10 1. 

Mackintosh: Sir James (1810), 121, 296. 
Maclaran: Mr. F. B., 105not«6, 107. 235 a< 

3. 245 note 11. 246, 266, 277 note i, 301, 
note 2. 

Hacudi : Arab historian (915), 302 notes 3 aal 

4, 321, 355. 

Hadh : village, 216, j 

Madh : island, 379. I 

Mddhariputra : Andhrabhritya niler, 147, 175r. 
MAgithan: lO, 5l, 124, 147, 216218, 299, 402. 
Magic : Bmldhist, 133. 

MahAbhirat : (n.c. 1400?), 124 note i, 131, 31( 
Mahddev : GO, 201, 212, 371. 
Mahigaon: ii- 

Mahigiri : Thina Buburb, 346. 
Mahikil : see Kondivti. 
Mahdkshatrap : 172. 
Mahdlakshmi : 21s. 

Mahasena : mythical SopAra king, 319, 

Mahtlvishnu : temple of, 292 

Mihim: 2, 11. u, 15, 21, 26, 27, 30, 210, 

228, 342. 343, 379. 40f». 
Mahmud Begada: Alu&alm^ ruler (1459-1511] 

28, 357. 
Mdhul : 219. 

Mihuli : fort, 50, 98. 212, 219, 307, 312, 375. 
Maitreya : the Coming Buddha, 132 note 

imago of, 329, 330 ond note 1,403, 410, 412. 

Malabdr : 318. 

Malang: a Mosabnin ascetic school, 221. 

Malanggad: fort, 5i, 98, 212, 219,220-223. 

Mdlvan : 223. 

Malcolm : Sir John, 299. 

Malet : Mr. H. p.. 267. 

Malet Spring : 234, 240, 245, 279. 

Mdlis : gardeners, 265. 

Malhdrriv = Holkar (1739), .360. 

Malik: Ahmad (1485), 220 ; Tokaa (1532), 28^ 

29. 
MaUikirjun : SiUhara ruler (a.d. 1161), 386. 
Milsej: l)asa, 113, 286. 
Malte Brunn : 227 note 6. 
Malvan : 223. 

Mdmv&ni : SiUh&ra ruler {a.c 1060), 8. 
Management : MAtherdn, 269 ; Tlidna, 347» 

Mandapeshvar : 10, 51, 2i8, 223-227. 
Mandel&lo : traveller (1638), 26, 191. 
Mindvi : 227. 
Mane : 228. 362. 
Mangaldda : Sir and Lady, 114. 
Mangalpuri : 177, 402 and note 2. 
Mangalthin: 177 and note l, See Migiiiuuu 
MiLnikgad : fort, 98, 228. 
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Kinikpor: 37, 121, 228, 323. 366. 373, 3S7. 

Xaaor: iort. 12, 228, 343. 
Jlsnori: 229. 

MariUlia . lO, 13. 16. 22, 33, 35. 288, 344. 345, 

360, 3G1, 380. 
X&rcO Polo : Venetian traveller (1290). 356 note 3, 

408. 
Markets : 15, 36, 116, 190, 267, 272. 315. 34 G, 

354, 355, 382. 

Marcl : 203. 210, 229, 365. 
Maroli : 229. 

]C4r B^ : M&therAb forent, 242. 

Xftrriage of Shiv and Fdrvati ; ElepbAoto 

Bculpt\ire, 72-73. 

Hartin : Captain, 332 note I. 

Mary : (Momit,) chapel of, 22, 23, 27. 

Xaaonry : Sop&ra atupa, 328. 

Kasons : M^^ther^o, 265. 

Massnnda : lake, 346, 351, 354, 355. 

Hasudi : See Mafudi, 

Hitherdn : position, the way up, 230-231 ; hill 
top, 232-233 ; pointo, 233'240 ; geology, 240-241 
terrace, forests, 242-243 ; streanis, wnter supply 
eprings, ponda, 243-246 ; climate, rainfall, thenoo 
meter roadingB, 240-250 : gardeuiug, plants, 250 
263; animalo, 254-259; hill tribes, 259-284 
strangers, viaitora, 264-2()6 ; trade, history, 2456 
268 ; the season, management, 268 272 ; hotels 
market, library, 272-273 ; houaea, churches 
mosque, tumplea, 274-275 ; walka, 275-282 
exoursiona, 283-284 ; 300, 367, 383, 

Mdtrik&S : Elepbanta caves, 78-79 and note 1. 

llaunsell : Colonel, 246. 

Haurya: dynasty, 373, 401. 

Meat train : B.\ndra, 18. 
Megasthenes ; (bc. 300). 135, 139. 
Memorial pillara: 308-312. 
Memorial atones: 51. 57 59, 217. 

MenezeS : Captain, 197. 
Mercy : Our Lady of, 352. 
Mli&r:382.4J7. 

Mll&se : 284. 

Mhaalia: go<l. 298. 

Hills: cotton, 18, 211. 

Mirror • rock-cut ancient, 391. 

MochiS: shoe-makers, 266. 

Moealan ; ShAkyammii's disciple, 170. 

MoghalBt 12, 54, 197.199. 

Mohtabar Khin; Nawab (1690), 47, 115; t/imb 

of, lis, 120. 
Mokhida •• 50. 2S4, 375. 
Moman Khin II = (1780), Cambay Nawib, 315. 
Monasteries ■■ Buddhist, 137 ; establishment of,132. 
Monkeys ■• MAtheriu, 259. 
Monks • Buddhist, 139 ; duties of, 140 note 1 . 
Monsoon. MAther.^u, 247-249. 



Moor : Mr.. 379. 

Mora : Koran ja port, 194. 

Moreh: Kkphanta village, 61, 9Q. 

Moro Tirmal : Shivuji's Peshwa (1670), 220. 

Mosqnes : 29, 48, 275, 307, 313, 314, 3S4» 
372, 400. 

Moths : MAther.-Xn, 255. 

Mulgaon : 203, 285, 400. 

Mnlock : Mr. W. B,, U notes 3 and 4, 38 
1, 44 note 2, 103 note 4, 108 note I, 110 
1, 197 note 5, 294 note 1, .301 note 6. 306 note 
4, 322 note 3, 327, 343 notes 2 and 3. S.'W 

3, 361 note 8, .370 note 1, 372 note 4, 379 » 

4, 385 n*>te 2, 401 note 1. 
MnngOOse : Mathcnln, 259. 
Municipality : 22, 36, 4S, 53, 54, 114» 198, 

295, 344, 348, 364, 371, 378. 
Morbid : 10. 14, 101, 285-286. 

Mosalm&ns : 2, 10, 11, I6. 28, 29, 31, ag 
53, 56, 113, 201, 2W, 284, 285, 294, 301,' 
347, 370, 371, 372. 

Musaladatta : Pad&u sage, 103, 393, 3M. 

Myrobalan : 113. 

N. 
Nigapnr ; 402. 

Nahapin : Kahatrap ruler (a. D. 100). 54, 320. 
K&itas : MuBalDiibi8,{3]5 and note 1. 
K&khinda peak, 231. 
Naldurg : fort, 98, 286. 
Kal Rija : ti-oditional Malanggad king, 22( 
Karnes : M^theran tribes, 260. 
Ndna : stury of, 287. 

NinaFadnavis : 121, 201, 286. 

Ninighit r pass, 14, 113. 286-291, 320. 

Nanagol : 320. 

Nanagnua: 291. 

Ndna Sdheb = 379. 

Wirgol : 291. 

Kisik : 9, 19, 166. 291 ; caves, 53. 54. 320. 31 

Navdnagar : old Kaly^n, 114. 

Navdpur :29i. 

Navli : 292. 

Nayaoika: slatne of queen, 288. 

Neral : 210, 230, 243, 298. 370. 

Nestorian Christians : 322. 356, 

Nicol and Co. : Messrs., 375. 

Niebnhr •• German traveller (1764), 59 note 17 

note 1, 80, 87, 92 note 1, 93, 135 note 10. 
Kikitin : Iluaeian traveller (1470), 401. 
Nildongri : 32S. 339,417. 
Nirmal : 292, 314, 315, 316, 325, 373. 
Noronha : Signior, Portuguese Viceroy (1554), 

56. 

KoBsa Senhora des Angnstias : image of, 
Nossa Senhora do Porto : church of, 304. 

Novices : Buddhibt, 139. 
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Ifmierals : anclenn^criOO) N&nAghAt, 289 uul 

note 2. 
Nans : Buddhiat, 138. 
MuBftripa ; Navsuti, 320. 
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Occnpation : MAthcrAn tribea, 2G2. 
Oderic : French friar (1320), 35G and note 7. 
Ogilljy; geographer (1670), 32notel,54, 5G. 199. 
229 not« 1, 344. 

Oilcake : 3iG. 

One Tree Hill : MAtherAn point, 281,276. 233, 238. 

Optair : proposed identifications of, 317-318 and 

Dote«; 417. 
Ormiston : Mr. G., 96 noto 1. 
Ornaments : MAthcrAn tribea, 261. 
Orphanage = ii 25, 376. 
Ouppara ■ SopAra, 320. 

Ovington ; English traveller (1690), 27, 92 note 1, 
r 93. 



Pack bullocks: MAtherAn, 271, 

PadLan • rcm.iin8 at, 51, 102-103, 299, 388-396. 

Padmapini . Bodhisattva, 176, 187. 

Pdhidi : 293. 

Paintings : Elephanta caves, 84 aud note 1 ; 

Kanheri caves, 1(57, 169, 176, 180, 183, 184. 
Paithan: 147, 168, 28C, 291. 
Palanquins MitherAn, 270 : bearers, 271. 
PaIaBgad:2i9, 220. 

Pilghar: 11, 113, 197. 292, 293. 

P&liydfl : memorial Htoaea, 50, 57, 112, 308-312, 

337. 
Panorama: MAtherdn point, 231, 232, 233, 

234-236, 279. 
P4n : tower, 200, 293. 
Fanchdand : magic wands, 319. 
Pandavs : 81 and note 1, 316, 369. 
Panech.ana : Portuguese sub-diviaioD, 44. 
Panthers : MAtherAn, 259. 
Panvel : 10, 43, 293-296, 300, 400. 
Pdpdi : 36. 37. 

Paper wjH ; 305. 

Pirasn&th : (twenty-tbird.Jain Tirthaakar) 2, 338. 

P&rdhi : epring, 368. 

Parla:297. 

Pdrol:297. 

Parshnr&m ^ 316. 

Pirais : I6, 17, 24, 28, 46, 53, 66, 113, 119, 264, 

285, 294, 301, 302, 307, 344, 347, 370, 371, 372. 
P&mttha : Parthian (?), 195 and note 3. 
P4rvati image of, 72, 75, 212, 337. 367. 
Pirvati in a pet : Elephant* sculpture, C9. 

Paepoli : gorge, 377. 




Passengers : BAndra, 17. 

Pdtali : Vishvabha'a tree of knowledge, 331. 

PitAlganga : river, 201. 

Patel : Mr. B. B., 28 noto 1, 44 note 4, 100 nota 

6, 129 note 2, 300 note 1. 304 note 1,305 note 

2, S44 note 2. 
Peaks : MAtlierAn view and heights of distout, 236. 
Pearls: 321. 

Peb : fort. 51, 98, 231, 284, 297. 

Pebi : goddcsa, 298. 

Pedro de Mello : Colonel (1738), 360. 

Pelar ■ 401 , 

Pendh4ri8 : 290. 

Penha : Our Lady of, 194, 

Pereira : General Louis de Mello, 322. 

Perimula • 52. 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea : (a.o. 247), 

52, 119, 320. 
Persik ; fort, 98, 236, 298, 346. 
Peter •• St., church of, 16, 24, 25. 
Phyllitffi : Bhils, 291. 

Piedade : Onx Lady of^ 227. 

Pier ; Elephanta, 61. 

Pigeons : MAthorin, 258. 

Pipal : Gautama's tree of knowledge, 330, 41 

Pisharnith : god, 232, 263 ; stream. 244, 239 

Piyadasi : Ashok, 340. 

Plague = (I690), 33 and note 5. 
Plants ■• MAtherAn, 250-253 ; SopAra stupa^ 
and note 1. 

Pliny: (A.D. 77), 52. 
Poinsor = village, 51, 210, 217, 223, 298. 
Points : BAndra, 15 and note 2; MAtherAn, 233-240 ; 
TungAr, 367. 

Pokam : SopAra pond, 339 ; water works, 348. 
Ponds : 8, ].% 14, 57, GO, 91, 102, 203, 217, 245,303, 

339, 340, 349, 371, 372. 381, 382, 389, 400 
Ponies : MAtherAn, 2.'i9, 271, 
Pony-keepers = MAtherAn, 266. 
PonSOnby ; Coptain, 26S ; spring, 245. 
Poona : treaty of (1817), 35, 220. 
Porcupine : MAtherAn point, 232, 233, 240, 27B, 

282. 
Porphyry : (a-o. 300), 125 note 4. 
Portuguese 10. n. 12, 15. 16, 24, 26, 28, 89, 

30, 32, 64, 127, 199. M3, 344, 368. 361. 380. 
Postans : Mrs. (1838), 35. 
Povai : 44, 299. 
Powder : oWr, 329,333 ; varieties of, 411, 412, 

notol. 
Prabal : fort, 98, 222, 238, 239. 283, 300. 
Prabhis : 316. 
Prabhns • KAyasth, 285. 
Pratika ; old coin, 147 uoto 2, 177, 178. 
Prinsep : 291. 

Proclamation : rebelliotts, 300. 
Prother : Colonel, 107. 
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Ptolemy i (a^. I50), 46, 4«, 62, 56, 99. 103. 147, 

291. .120, 3.H3 tiotc 1, 3iK, note I. 
Public Buildings MutiierAM, 271. 
Pudumayi Viaiahtluputra : A'ndhrabliritya 

niJiir (A.i>. 130), 147. 
Pulashakti : SilAhlr* king, 148, 173, 177. 
Pula Sonila : cav«*, 10, 287, 290, 301, 401. 
Parandhar : treaty of (1776), 193. 
Puri SUAhdru oapiul. «1, 96, 355 note 5, 401 : 

villajjc, 402,418. 
Pnriflcatioil : Our Lady of, 194, 371. 
Puma : a Sopjlra mercLmjt, legeud of, 124. 320 

394, ,395,410. ' 

Pundarik : Shikhi'a tre« of knowledge, 331. 
Puut : 318. 

Pyke : (1712), 85, 92 note 1, 93. 
Pyrard de Laval : traveller (1607), 31 note 2. 902. 

Q 

Ctuartz : M&ther^n, 242. 
(Hwan-shai-yiu .- Avalokiteshvar, 207 note 1. 
Qwan-tseu-tsai : see Rwan-&hai-yia. 
ftwaa-yin .- see Ewon-shai-yin. 



R. 

Bihula : Sb&kyamuni'a son, 170. 

Rail pattern : Buddhist, 166, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
208. 

Railway : Karoda, 1, 15, 17, 27, 28, 36, 45, 60, 
53, 57, 101, 110, 114, 121, 197, 216, 283, 292, 
301, 313, 314, 343, 386, 382 : Peninsula, 2, 44, 
113. 121, 197. 201, 208,210,230, 286, 306, 307, 
315, 353, 361, 363, 375 ; propoaed M4ther4n, 270. 

RdimurdJia : 45, 55, 113,301. 

Rainfall : Milther^, 249. 

RijApur : 3s0. 

Bdjendralil Mitia ; 175 note 1. 

R^puri : 402 nnd note 2. 

Rikahi Dongar : 342, 417. 

Ram^ji MahAdev : Saruubhoddr (1760-1772), 
115. 116, 117,352, 371, 374. 

Rdmb^h : M.ltherdn, 276. 

RimckandradeT : Devgiri T&dav ruler (a.d. 

1273-1308), 387, 396,418. 
Bdmckandra Ganesh : Mar^tha General {1721), 

56. 
RimdAaEdsid&B : Mr., 1 10 note 2, 314 note 1 . 
Rimeshvar : hot eprings, 374. 
Rimkond : Sopdra reservoir, 320, 340. 
R&mosMs : 300. 
Rankine ; Profeaaor, 364, 
R&tkodS: the Miilkhet, 126. 
Bats : Mother in, 258. 

R&Tan under Kail&s : Elephanta Mulpture, 70. 
Recolets : Franciscan sect, 344. 
RehatBOk : PrufeBsor, 303noto 2. 



Boinaud : 317. 
Reland : 317. 

Relics : Buddhist, 142, 146, 146, !»36jO 
404-405. 

Relic Chamber ; vSopdra Atupa, 328. 

Relic nioaQd see Stupa. 

Relic shrine ; 1«7, 175 oote 1, 204, ao6. 

Religion ; Mitherau trib<», 263. _ 

Remains: Blephant*, 61, 90-93, 94-97 ; Oore^ 
101,388-396; Kaly&n, 396-399; K*nheri. I 
Karanja, 192;Lonad. 212; NAn^ghAt, 287 
Sanjin. 303; A'tgaon, 307-312; SonAvU. 
Tbina, 349 ; Vehir, 379. 

Remedies : Our Lady of, 298, 386. 

Reptiles : MStheriu, 256-257. 

Reservoirs : 13, u, 16. 28, 48, .54, los, 115, 1 

191, 201, 216, 286, 296, 313, .149, 3&i, 369. 

Rest chamber : NdnighiLt, 28S. 
Rest-honses: 37, 48, 50,55, 100, IIO, 119,1 

201, 228. 272. 285, 323, 372, 400. 

Rice • trade in, 113. 

Riots 47, 193. 

Riflhabhadev ; first Jain Tirthankar, 319 

Roads : Bombay- Agra, 46, 48, 60, 306, 346 ; G hod 
bandar, 15, 99; Karanja, 192; Kurla, 203; Mi- 
tberdn, 270 ; Poona-Panvel, 51 , 201, 294, 

Rodas : Portuguese coina, 350 note 2. 

Rosary ; Our Lady of the, 368. 

Rum : distillery, 44. 



S. 

Sabeans : (b,c. 200). 313. 

Sddival Pir : ahrine of, 899. 

Safale : 313. 

Saimur : Chaul (?), 52, 321. 

Sdjgaon : 301. 

Salbii treaty of (1782), 35, 193. 

Salsette : 10, 15, I6, 21, 27, 45, 50, 65, 56, 101, ! 
228,229. 293, 297. 298. 299, 301, 345, 346, 36S 
360,363,371,375, 379,418. 

Salt 45, 55, 113, 191, 211, 228, 301, 347, 

Salvation : Oar Lady of, 194. 

Sdmvedi : Br&hmana, 315. 

Sandabur ; old port, 81 note 2. 
Sandanes: 11 9, 
SAndor : 37, 402. 
Sanitarium : 272, 368, 369. 
SaiyAn : 30, 110, 301-304, 321, 418. 
Sanjdn Peak : 3M. 
Santa Cruz : church of, 293. 
Siriputra ; Shilkyomuni's diaciple, 170. 
SArnath : ■'(upa of, 136, 170. 
Saronda : 305. 

Sassanian peculiarities : Elephanta carea, 
SasBU Havghar . 305. 
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Sativli : hot spring, 305, 343. 
SAtpatti : 305. 
BauTira: 318. 

Bivta timber mart, 306. 

ScllOOls : 21. 22, 25. 48, 53, 101, 114, 198, 201, 211, 

285, 205,297, 305. 306. 344, 346, 351. 353. 370, 

371, 372, 
Scott : Mr. Michael, 268. 

Sculptures : Elephant* c»twi, reflectioDS on, 83. 
Sea : Our L.idy of the, 372. 
Seasons : Mdthenln, 268. 

Sea View : name of Kaoheri Cave LVIII., 186. 
SegvAh : fort, 98, 306, 
Servants : Mitherdn, 265, 
Seunacliandra : YAdav chief (a.d. 1069), 387. 
Shahipur : lo, 14, 20l, 219, 306, 375. 
ShAh Husain KAderi : Bijdpurmim8ter(1665}, 47. 
ShAh-JahAn: (16251858), 47, 380. 

ShAhn : .Shivoji'a father (1G.15), 220. 
Sliaiy NAgas ; Shaivite mendicautB, 135 note 10, 
Shakyamoni: Gaatama Buddha, .330, 412. 
ShambhAji: ShivAji'a eon (1682), 193, 296. 
ShankarAchArya: 135, 292 and notes. 325. 
Shankarji Keshav : SarBubhoddr (1750), 292, 

325, .S«7. 373. 

iiAtavAhana : etatne of, 288. 

lell lime = mamifnoture of, 211. 

ii : (second Buddha) image of, 331, 413. 

jaru : 287. 
Sliip bnilding: 1. 31. 

_Sluv: 75, 76, 130 note 10, 224,337. 
liv^i : 33, 'M, 99. 197. 220. 
iv and PArvati : Elephanta sculpture, 66-67. 
StUY aa MahAyogi : Eleplmnta sculpture^ 76. 
^^liv dancing : Elephanta sculpture, 75. 

H^orpAraga ■ Sopira, 320. 
^WirAvaati Sewet, 124, 320. 

Sbripal : mythical Jaiji king, 319. 
ShristhAnak : Thana. 195, 355, 356, 418. 
, Shrubs : .Miitberun, 252. 

lurpArak : Sup4ra. 316, 319, 320, 321, 385, 387, 
117. 

Sibor : SopAra (?), 320. 
Uddkas : demigods, Elephanta caves. 73 and note 

liesbTar : temple of, 293. 
jad: fort, 98, 101,312. 

KAsim : (1688), 27. 

lAhAras • North Eonkan rulers (810 1260). 8, 
p7, 290. 302, 321, .355, 385, 386, 387,388, 401, 
2, 419. 
rer casket *■ Sop&ra »tupa, 334. 

ipson : reservoir. 235, 244, 245, 276. 

9iinylla:Chaal,320. 

f Clair : Mr, W. F., 99 note 1, LOS note 1, 119 
: 



Sinhadatta : 373. 

Sipala : SopAra, 322. 

Sirguon . fort, 1 1 , 98, 200, 312. 

Sirisha ; Kraluohchbanda'i tree of knowledge, 
331. 

Silks : ThAna, 347. 

Skinks : M.^ther;in, 256. 

Skythsenas : the Manichcean, 125 not* 4. 

Slaughter-houses : BAndm, 15, I6, I8-20. 

Smith : Mr. H, 80 note 1, 3tiS ; Mr. J. W.,364 

1. 376 note 2. 
Snakes - M4therAn, 256. 
Society ■ Agricultural and Horticultural, 299. 
Sof Ale : sec Safdle. 
Solomon : 317. 
SomAli coast : 318. 
Someshvar : SihkhAra oliief (A.D. 1249-1260). 195, 
3.56, .%8. J 

SonAvH ; 212, 313. I 

SopAra: 28. 35, 123, 168, 147,. 148, 172, 227,287, 
289, 291, 303 ; aituation anddescrif^tion, 314-316; 
hiBtory, 316-323 ; Brahma Hill or Vakil, Nirnuil, 
323-325 ; Buddhist relio-mound 1— chape, tradi- 
tion about, how opened, maaonry, stone ooffa: 
copper images of Buddhafl, copper caaket; 
the coin, stones drilled and undrilled, silver 
casket, stone casket, crystal caaket, gold 
casket, the relics, frog, 325-336: Chakreahvar 
temple, BrAhmanical images (a.d. 900-1200), 
SopAra creek, miscellaneous objects of in- 
terest, 336-339; Ashok edict (VIII.). .'J39-340 ; 
RAmkund. temple remains (BrAhmanic and Jain), 
Q&M village, Vajirgad.RAkahi Dongar, basalt dyke, 
inscribed atones, 340-342, 355, 356 note 7, 373, 
382, 386, 387, 401, 403-418. 
SopAraka : SopAra, 319. 
SopAraya : SopAra, 320. 
Sorab ■ SopAra (?), 322. 
Soubara : SopAra, 321. 
Special days : Eauheri monastery, 144, 
Speech : MatherAn tribes, 261. 
Sphinx : MAtherAn point, 233. 
Springs : 55, 191, 244-245, 368, 369 and note 1, 
Squirrels : MAtherAn, 258. 
Staff: Mltber.in, 269; ThAna, 347. 
Statues : NAnAghAt, 288. 
Stevenson : Rev. Dr., 82, 291, 
Stockade : 35, 228, 304. 322. 3.38. 367. 
Stones :«iiBcribed, 13, 112, 195. 198, 210, 212, 2?5, 
227, 229, 303, 314. 339, 342, 372. 379, 385. 386, 
387, 388, 396, 399, 400, 401, 402, 418 ; meraorial, 
57-59. 217, 308-312 ; SopAra tUupa, 333. 

Stone casket : SopAra Mupa, 335, 

Storm : Bassoin, 1, 31. 

Streams : 243. 
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BtUptl : Buddhist relic mound, I(>0-I71t 325 not« 

4; Elephanta, GO, 94, 388; Kaly.in, 507, 398. 

399 : Kuiheri, 180184 ; Kondivti, 204 ; UopAro, 

325-33G;405, 406, 410. 
St Andrew : church of, 15. 16, 22, 23, 26. 
St. Anne : church of, 18, 22, 27. 
St Anthony = church and lake of, 223, 228, 

351, :ir>&. 
St Dominique : church of, 350, 360. 
St Francis -. chmch of, 104, 360. 
St JeromO '■ church of, 51. 
St John: the Bapiiat, church of, 194,351,355; 

the Kvaiigeliat, church of, 229. 
St. John's Peak :«)4. 

St. Joseph : convent of, 15. 21, 23. 
St- Peter : church of, 16. 24, 26. 

St. Sebastian . church of. 229. 

St. Stanislaus : oq)han»ije of, 15, 21, 25. 

St Thomas : the apostle, church of, 293, 322. 

St Valentine's Peak : 218. 

Subara : Sop.lra, 321. 

Snburbs = Thdnn, 347. 

Sugarcane : 300. 

Sugar Factory : 35, 36, 40. 

Snketuvarma : Maury nn king, 373. 
Sulaimdn : Arab traveller (850), 68. 
Sun : image of, 337. 

Supera . SopAm, 321. 

Surabdya : Sopi^ru, 321. 

Surat: 322, 344, 347; treaty of (1776), 193. 

Snrbdrah: Sopiro, 321. 

Suppdrak : Bodhiaattva, 316. 

SvAmi Ndrdyan • sect of, 130 note?, 135 note 10. 

Swallows : MAther^, 257. 

Symbols : Padan, 102. 389-391. 

BymuUa*. Cbaul, 52. 

Tabdshir ; l»mboo eugar, 356 and note 1. 

Takmak : fort, 98. 219, 342-343. 

Tal : pftM. 1*. '«'. lf'7' 227, 375. 
Tdndulvddi : fort, 1 1 note 3, 98, 343. 
Tdndav • Shiv's dance, 75, lU, 112, 224, 286. 

Tanners = 20. 

Tinsa river, 5G, 316, 342, 373. 

Tdsu : river, 122, 364, 

Tdrdpurl, ll. 30. 53, 218, 343-345. 

Tavemier : traveUer (1651), 32 note 2. 

Telegraph 271. 

Temples: 2, 8. lO, 11,14,37.38, 48andnoto3.55. 

61 101, 102, 104, 105, 108, 110, 118Rndnote2, 
I 194, 201, 203, 212, 213, 275, 285, 292. 297. 307, 

336-338, 341, 343. 349. 354, 358, 367, 371. 

372. 373, 374, 376, 376, 381, 383, 385, 386, 388, 

396, 399, 400. 



Thikurs : MAthertin, 259. 266, 

Thdna ; 44, 62, 120, 193, 198. 210, 293, 321? 
cription, population, landings, euburlM, offi< 
niiuiicipalitj', water-supply, 345-349 ; old r«n« 
jail, churches, English graves. lu»«pitnl, ache 
bridgea. diapcnsaries, HirAkot, temple*, nuj«mM 
markuta. ."Uy-.-trio ; history, 355-361 ; 374. 401^ 

Theophilus : 322 note 2. 
Thermometer Readings -. lUthBtia, 249-: 
Thrashes : Matheiiin. 2.')7. 
Tieffenthaler : German traveller (1750), 27 
6, 120, 199, 306, 345. 

Tigers : 259. 370. 

Tilaksondari : princess of SopArs, 319. 

Tilse : 361. 

Timber : trade. 1, 54, 306. 

Timulla •• Chaul, 52. 

Tints : Matherin woods, 263 note 1. 

TitvAla, 56. 361. 

Tobacco ■ 113. 

ToUjar : N&ndgbit, 290. 

Tombs : 39, 40. 41, 42, 43, 47, 48, 100, 292, 

.102, 3.30, 341, 374, 381 and note 6. 
Tomb stones : 39, 40. 41, 42, 43. 47 noto 6. 

Tower of Silence ; UO, 119,291.304. 305, 

354, 366, 371. 
Trade sea. 1.2. 17. 27, 28, 31. 36, 46,54, 65, 

100. ! 13, 1 14, 192, 198, 202. 219, 229, 266-^ 

291. 294. 301. 305. 344, 3r>3, 370, 372, 380. 
Tradition : Sop.1ra stupa, 327. 
Traffic: railway, 17, 36, 44, 4.'», 63, 100, 1( 

113, mi, 197, 201, 211. 292, 302, 307, 313, 

375, .382. 
Train -. Dieat, 18. 

Travellers' Bungalow = 35, 228, 853, 370. 
Treaties ; 35, 46, 193, 220, 306, .358. 

Trees : ilAthcrln, 252 ; Sr<pAra sfnjn, 326 

note 1 ; Bodhi, 128 note 6, 330, 331, 412, 413. 
Trident : rock -cut Buddhiat, 102, 390. 
Trikutakas : dynasty of, 169. 

Trimbak : 50. 

Trimbakji Denglia : 307, 350 nod note L 
Trimurti : Elephanta sculpture, 63-66. 
Tripitakas ; Buddhist scriptures, 170. 

Triveni Sangam : 66 and note 1. 

Trombay : 52, 205, .362 aud note 2, 363. 
Truths '■ the four great Buddhist, 128. 
Tulinj : hill, 339, 342. 
Tulloch: Colonel, 36-1, 378. 
TulBi: Like, 44, 122, 216, 363-366. 
Tnngdr: hill, 297, 316, 324, 366-369. 

Tungireshvar : temple of, 367. 
Tungi : fort, 98, 370. 
Tunnell : railway, 298. 
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TTdambara : Kanakamam's tree of knowledge^ 

331, 412. 
tJlMs : river, 9, 55, 212, 315. 
Ulpir : 321. 

Umbargaon : 14, 229. 304, 370. 
UncOTdruig = reverential, 215 note i. 
TJraa lO, 113, 194,195. 321, 371-372. 

Uraa ; 48. 

Uslia : fitory of, 81 . 

FshavadAt : Konkan Viceroy (A.D. 100), 54, 330. 

TTsman bin Asi Sakifl : Bahrain Governor (630), 

355. 
TJtaa: 372,418-419. 



V&da • 50, 103, 361, 372. 

Vadgaon : convention of (1779), 201. 

Yigh0li:314, 322, 419. 

Yaisdgra : ^nllage, 287. 

Vaitaina: river, lOJ, 228, 314, 315, 316,842, 

367. 
Vajirgad : fort. 315, 323, 324, 373. 
Vajreslivari j temple of, 105. 
Vajrib^ : 373-374. 

"VakAl : see Brahma hill. 

Valentia : Lord (180.3), 88, 201, 223 note 1, 227, 295, 
361. 

Yiugaoii -■ 53. 

Vingiii : 375. 

VAnis : MiUhcnin, 265 ; SopAra, 315. 

Vara Madra : Giving Position, 330, 331, 412. 

Varesha : MitherAn forest, 239 ; stream, 244 ; 800. 

Varthema: traveller (1504), 1.35 note 10. 

Vis : Buddhifit featival, 145. 

Vashile 375. 

Visind : 375. 

Vassilief : 137. 

Vattaraka : village, 385 and note I. 

Vaupell : Mr. (1837), 164, 323. 

Vedishri Shitakami king (B.C. 100), 288. 

Vegetables: M4thoT4n,260. 

Vehir: lake. 122, 205, 209, 363. 376-378; 
remains, 379. 

Veholi : 379. 

Vengaon : 379. 

Versova : 193. 379-381. 

Vevji: 370. 

Vidal : Mr. G. W, 250 note 1 . 

Views • Gluphanta, 6^95 ; Kolydn, 11.3, 397 ; Kau- 
beri, 123, 186; Kondivti, 204; Londd, 216 ; Mkg4- 
than, 218; Mandaposhvar, 226; M&ther&n, 234, 
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235, 236. 239, 283 ; A'tgaon, 312 ; Brahma hill. 

824, 325; TuUi, 363; TungAr, 367; Vajirgad, 

371 
Viharoli: 381-382. 
Vihirgaon • »ee ViharoU. 
V^jaya: 317. 
Yikiji Meluji : Vini contractor, 198, 303, 344,'' 

345. 
Vikatgad : see Peb. 
Vikram : mythical king (b.c. 56), 319. 
Vimaleahvar : tempie of, 293. 

Vipashyi : (tirat Buddha) image of, 331, 413. 
Virdr : l, 297, 314. 382-383. 
Virabhadra '■ Elephanta cavea, 73. 
Virgin Mary : image of, 223. 
Vish&lgad : fort, 383. 

Vishnu : 64, 67. 68, 70, 73, 75, 76, 78.80, 224. 
Viahvabbn : (third liuddha) image of, 331, 4 
ViBitora Mithordn, 265-266. 

Vithalvidi: 383. 

Vithoba : temple of, 55, 301, 354, 371. 

Vultures ; Mdtberdn, 257. 



W. 

Wales : Mr. James (a Scotch painter, 1801), 57 

note 1, 
Walks ; MAtherAn, 275-282. 
Walton : Mr. liieuzi, 295 note 1,365. 368, 366, 37J 
Watch Towers : Mandap«ahvar, 226 ; ThAna, 351 

Water carriers : MAtherAn, 265. 
Water supply : 244-246, 271, 295, 368. 
Water works : 49, 115, 301, 348. 
WatsOM : Commodore, 360. 
Welsh ; Lieutenant, 108. 
West: Mr. K W..164, 174. 
Wheels -■ cart, 294. 
White : Colonel, 332 note 1. 
Wilson: Dr. (1850), 88, 388; Mra., 201. 
Worship : Baddhist, 141. 

X 

Xayier : St. FrancU (1544), 40. 41, 42. 



Y&daVS : dynaety of ChAndor (850-1069? }, 387 . 
Yajnashri : ShAtakami king(A.D. 160), 147, U 

320, 332. 
Yakshas ■ demigoda, 73 note 1 . 
Yerangal = 383. 

Yeshvantrav: Holkar (13,32), 35 
Yir : MAtherAn sprite, 263. 
i Yule : Sir H , 403. 
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